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ILLINOIS     STATE    TEACHERS'     ASSOCIATION 


OFFICIAL  RKPORT  OF   THE  PROCEEDINGS. 


According  to  adjournment,  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation convened  in  Gralesburg,  in  Dunn's  Hall,  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th  of  December,  1858,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 

The  President,  B.  G.  Eoots,  of  Tamaroa,  called  the  Associa- 
tion to  oi'der,  after  which  it  immediately  adjourned  one  hour 
for  conversation  and  social  intercourse. 

At  10  o'clock  the  Association  was  regularly  opened  with 
prayer  by  Eev.  D.  Higgins,  of  Geneva,  and  music  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Clayton. 

The  Association  listened  to  a  short  introductory  address  by 
the  President. 

Dr.  Cutcheon,  of  Urbana,  and  Ira  Moore,  of  Bloomington, 
were  elected  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Fitch,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
gramme, made  a  report,  which  was  accepted. 

Mr.  S.  Wright,  the  State  Agent,  read  his  report.     Accepted. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Etter,  of  Lacon,  was  appointed  Eailroad  Secretary, 
to  prepare  return  tickets  for  membei-s. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Haskell,  of  Fulton  county,  moved  that  a  commit- 
tee of  three  be  appointed,  to  whom  should  be  referred  the  re- 
port of  the  State  Agent.     Lost. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Briggs,  of  Atlanta,  read  an  essay  on  Recitations. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  sessions  of  the  Association 
be  from  8i  a.m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  5  p.m,  and  from  7  to  ad- 
journment in  the  evening. 

1  1 
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Ttespay  AnEKMH>\,  Twt>  o'clock. 

Association  met.  Prof.  Fuhrman.  of  Lombard  University, 
favored  the  Association  with  music. 

Address  on  Elocution,  w-ith  recitations,  by  Prof  S.  S.  Ham- 
mill,  of  Monmouth  College. 

S.  A.  Brigors  was  added  to  the  Committee  on  Programme. 

The  following  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  presented 
by  their  chairman.  B.  G.  Eoots.  was  received. 

REPOET     ox     THE     KEVISIOX     OF     THE     COXSTITITIOX. 

Your  Committee,  whose  dut}'  it  is  annually  to  prepare  any 
revision  of  the  Constitution  which  they  may  think  necessary, 
beg  leave  to  report  the  following  amendment  to  Article  III,  viz  : 
that  the  words  ' Editor. twelve  Associate  Editors'  be  stricken  out; 
and  that  all  parts  of  the  Constitution  be  made  to  conform, 
thereby  releasing  the  Association  from  all  responsibility  for  or 
interest  in  the  publication  known  as  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Also,  to  amend  Article  III  by  striking  out  the  words  'an 
Agent  and  a  Finance  Committee',  and  that  other  parts  of  the 
Constitution  be  made  to  conform  thereto. 

And  would  further  report  the  following  petition  : 

To  the  Leffislaiare  of  the  State  of  Illinois  : 

Jiescived,  That  we.  the  Teachers  of  Illinois  in  Convention  as.'^mbled,  petition 
the  honorable  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  so  amend  the  School  Law  as 
to  make  the  term  of  of&ee  of  School  Dirtetors  hold  three  years,  one  to  be  elected 
each  rear,  thus  leaving  a  majority  in  office :  which  will  prevent  the  abrupt  and 
almost  ruinous  changes  that  some  times  occur  in  the  election  of  a  new  Board, 
who  may  not  be  conversant  either  with  tlie  basiness  imposed  u|X)n  them  or  with 
the  doings  of  their  predecessors. 

It  was  moved  that  the  part  of  the  report  in  relation  to  the 
Illinois  Teacher  be  adopted.  This  called  forth  a  warm  discus- 
sion, in  which  Messrs.  Wells,  "Welch,  Fitch,  and  Stone  took  part 
in  the  negative,  and  Messrs.  Eoots,  Gow,  Hovey,  and  Willard 
in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Welch,  of  Blue  Island,  moved  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  the  Illinois  Teacher  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  seven,  who  shall  receive  any  pro- 
posals in  relation  to  the  disposition  of  it,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  Association  to-morrow. 

Discussed  by  Messrs.  Higgins,  Hovey,  Herbert,  Welch,  Eoots, 
and  Wilkins. 

Adjourned. 


Tlesdat  Evexing,  Seven  o'clock. 

After  music  by  fuU  chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Miller, 
the  Association  was  addressed  by  President  Harvey  Curtis,  of 
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Knox  CoUege,  on  tlie  Varioms  Sekool Sgstem^  TheaddreM wm 
followed  bj  a  dise«flsk»  on  Umiou  Graded  Sdy»oU;  in  wineh 
l[e9sr».  Standish,  ^ffingstead,  Mixter,  WiUeox,  Sherwood,  Hae- 
kell  and  Povcli  pairtie^tated. 


Wi»!SEs»AT  M •noBC  Dbcdoek  29),  Ik  OK  •cues. 

Awworiation  met,  Vke-Presideat  J.  V.  X.  Standidk  in  the 
chair.     PraTer  br  Pregident  Morphv.  of  Abin^dcm. 

The  leetarer  for  the  hoar.  Mr.  f.  J.  SloanT  of  Skmn's  Omb- 
mercial  College,  being  absent,  an  opportunity  vas  giren  for 
new  members. 

L.  P.  Paddock,  of  Jf  endota,  offered  the  foOoving  icnolntion : 


Lost- 
It  was  voted  that  no  membo*  shonld  ^»e^  in<R«  than  once 
oo  the  same  subject,  nor  longer  than  ten  minutes,  vithont  con- 
sent of  the  Association. 

The  resolution  with  regard  to  referring  the  lUimms  TSeaAtr 
to  a  committee  of  seven  was  declared  b^»re  the  honae,  and 
eamestlv  diseased  br  MeeBis.  S^mngstead,  Denio,  flaekell,Hig- 
gins.  Hewitt.  Turner,  Stone,  Johnson,  and  WeUs. 

The  previoos  qneetion  was  moved  and  carried.  Tlie  HBOtion 
to  refer  to  a  committee  of  aeren  was  lost.  The  ajes  and  nays 
were  then  caDed  on  the  adoptimi  of  the  origaal  reeotntion. 
Ave?  221 :  navs  32. 

Mr.  Higgins  moved  that  the  Agoociition  refknd  to  those  who 
have  paid  m  advance  for  the  lUimcu  Teaeker  the  asonnt  dne 
them  from  the  date  ^f  it^  di«)Contxnnanee. 
Adjjoomed- 


PtoC  Tnmer,  ol  Jacksonville,  addressed  the  Association  on 
Beading. 

Becess  of  five  minntes. 

ICrs.  MitcheD.  of  Palmyra,  read  an  essay  on  the  h^tmemet  «f 
Sdaue  oa  tkf  JUmd. 

Mnsic 

Address  by  Prof  Bnx^s,  of  Springfield,  on  Pianefies. 

Mr.  O.  H.'Britt,  ol  ChiUieothe.  offered  the  following  resotn- 
tion: 
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structioii  in  otir  eoninion  schools,  as  si  shorter  iiml   l)ettor  inctliod  of  loariiiiig  to 
read  eoiiiuioii  ])riiit. 

Laid  on  the  tal)lc. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Sloan,  being  necessitated  to  leave  on  the  night  train, 
made  a  few  remarks  on  Commercial  Education,  and  gave  an 
apology  for  not  being  able  to  remain  and  address  the  Associa- 
tion, as  per  programme. 

The  following  communications  were  received,  and  the  invita- 
tions accepted : 

Mr.  Pkesii>kxt  :  The  Faeulty  of  Knox  College  wish  throuf^h  you  to  invite  the 
members  of  this  State  Teaoliers'  Association  to  visit  the  Male  and  Female  College 
buildings  to-morrow  (Thursday)  afti-rnoon,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two 
o'clock.  H.  CURTIS. 

Miss  Willcox,  the  Principal  of  the  Female  Collegiate  Department,  will  ho  hap- 
py to  meet  the  members  of  the  Association  at  the  Female  College  building,  on 
Thursday  evening  at  .seven  o'clock,  in  a  friendly  social  gatheiing. 

Association  adjourned. 


WEONEsnAY  EvExixcj,  Skvex  o'clock. 

Association  called  to  order  by  President  Eoots. 

Music — Gipsy's  Warning,  by  full  chorus. 

Essay  on  School  Management,  by  Willard  Woodard,  of  Chicago, 

Music — Ship  of  our  tlnion. 

Prof.  Standish  made  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  a  visit  to 
Lombard  University  by  the  Association. 

Lecture  by  Prof.  Haven,  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
on  the  Model  Teacher. 

Music —  Who  would  Sever  Freedom's  Bride? 

Ee marks  by  Prof  Satterlee,  after  which  Mr.  Hammill,  the 
elocutionist,  was  called  for,  who  gave  two  recitations. 

On  motion  of  J.  K.  Herbert,  a  committee  of  five  on  general 
resolutions  was  appointed  by  the  Chair.  Messrs.  Herbert, 
Stone,  Dupee,  Turner,  and  Hovey  were  constituted  said  com- 
mittee. ^ 

Resolved,  That  a  Nominating  Committee  of  one  from  each  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  two  at  large,  be  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  selected  as  said  Committee : 
First  District,  E.  B.  Denio;  Second  District,  P.  P.  Heywood; 
Third  District,  T.  E.  Leal,  of  Champaign ;  Fourth  District,  M. 
Tabor,  of  Galva;  Fifth  District,  A.  W.  Blakesley,  of  Quincy; 
Sixth  District,  A.  M.  Brooks;  Seventh  District,  J.  M.  Johnson; 
Eighth  District,  G.  W.  Sparr;  Ninth  District,  B.  G.  Eoots.  C. 
E.  Hovey  and  A.  H.  Fitch,  at  large. 

After  a  naotion,  several  amendments,  and  a  reconsideration, 
the  hour  for  the  election  of  officers  was  fixed  for  to-morrow  at 

10  A.M. 
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W.  H.  Haskell,  of  Fulton,  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  report  as  to  amendments  to  our  school  law. 

Messrs.  Haskell,  Bateman,  Denio,  Wilkins,  and  Eeckwith 
were  appointed. 

Music — HaUelvjah  Chonis. 

Adjourned. 


TlIUKSDAV  MORNIXG,  DeCEMHER  30,  XlXK  o'CT.OCK. 

The  weather  being  exceedingly  unpleasant,  the  Association 
was  not  called  to  order  till  9  a.m.  The  usual  opening  exercises 
were  omitted.     Vice-President  Springstead  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Spencer,  of  Br^^ant  and  Stratton's  Commercial  Col- 
lege, addressed  the  Association  on  Penmanship. 

"Miss  H.  M.  Culver,  of  Chicago,  read  an  essay  on  ^ome  of  the 
Things  we  Teach  Children. 

The  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Officers  reported  as 
follows  : 

For  President:  Wm.  H.  Haskell,  of  Fulton  county. 

For  Vice  Presidents :  J.  F.  Wood  worth,  of  Warren;  W.  Wood- 
ard,  of  Cook  ;  C.  P.  Allen,  of  Bureau ;  J.  E.  Harroun,  of  Mercer ; 
W.  A.  Chamberlain,  of  Pike;  L.  M.  Cutcheon,  of  Urbana;  M. 
S.  Beckwith,  of  Pana;  James  Newman,  of  Alton;  H.  W.  Dyer, 
of  Du quoin. 

For  Committee  on  Programme :  P.  P.  Heywood,  L.  M.  Cutch- 
eon, and  S.  Wright. 

For  Recording  Secretary  :  Ira  Moore. 

For  Corresponding  Secretary:  S.  M.  Etter. 

For  Treasurer :  J.  A.  Johnson. 

On  motion  of  J.  F.  Eberhart,  the  report  was  accepted,  and 
the  officers  were  elected  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Boots,  the  retiring  President,  then  introduced  Mr. 
Haskell,  the  newly-elected  President,  who  was  received  amid 
cheers,  and  addressed  the  Association  briefly. 

Prof.  Wilber  addressed  the  Association  on  the  Illinois  Nat- 
ural History  Society. 

P.  P.  Heywood,  of  Aurora,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  : 

WnKREAS,  The  subject  of  Natural  Hi.story  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  neglected 
in  our  Public  Schools ;  and  whereas  some  of  our  leading  educational  men  have 
already  organized  a  society  called  tlie  'Natm-al  History  Society  of  Illinois',  whose 
object  it  is  to  make  a  thorough  scientific  survey  of  the  State,  and  to  provide  a 
Museum  of  Xatuial  History,  and  also  a  Library  of  Natural  History,  to  be  kept  at 
the  State  Normal  Univei'sity,  to  aid  in  the  work  of  instruction ;  and  whereas  over 
five  hundred  volumes  have  already  been  collected,  and  over  ten  thousand  speci- 
mens, representing  the  Natural  History  of  Hlinois;  therefore, 

Rexolvfd,  That  we  petition  our  Legislature,  at  its  coming  session,  to   afford   all 
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the  facilities  within  its  power  to  aid  said  society  to  fully  cai-ry  out  tlie    aforesaid 
])UiI)oses  of  its  existence. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  petition 
the  Legislature  as  contemplated  in  the  above  resolution.  Pro- 
fessors Turner,  Ilovcy  and  Wilber  were  appointed. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendei^ed  to  Prof.  Wilber 
for  his  efficient  and,  as  yet,  unrewarded  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
Illinois  JS"atural  History  Society. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Ileslet  moved  that,  in  view  of  the  diversity  of  text- 
books now  in  use  in  our  schools,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from 
a  want  of  uniformity,  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  re- 
port on  this  subject  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Stone  moved  to  appoint  three  delegates  to  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  to  be  held  in  Washington  next  Summer. 
Messrs.  Isaac  Stone,  P.  P.  Heywood  and  M.  Tal>or  were  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  Bateman  assumed  the  responsibility  to  refund  to  those 
who  had  paid  in  advance  for  the  Illinois  Teacher,  whereupon 
the  resolution  with  regard  to  this  matter  was  withdrawn. 

Eecess  of  ten  minutes. 

Wm.  Seldon,  C.  T.  Chase,  R.  W.  Lusk,  F.  W.  Thompson,  and 
W.  M.  Scribner,  were  elected  honorary  members. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Wentworth,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
made  a  report.  [The  report  has  not  yet  been  handed  to  the 
Secretary.] 

There  was  still  due  the  State  Agent  about  $800.  After  sev- 
eral motions  and  suggestions  as  to  how  the  deficiency  should 
be  raised,  Prof.  Hovey  was  called  to  the  stand  to  receive 
pledges  and  money.  From  five  to  six  hundred  dollars  was  im- 
mediately given  or  pledged. 

On  motion,  the  matter  was  deferred,  to  give  the  committee 
an  opportunity  to  ascertain  how  much  more  was  needed. 

Adjourned. 


Thuksday  Aftkrxoox,  Two  o'clock. 

J.  H.  Blodgett,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Teachers' 
Profession,  read  a  report. 

Voted  that  the  report  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  to 
be  brought  forwai'd  for  discussion  next  year. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Dixon,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
School  Architecture,  read  a  report. 

Mr.  Blodgett  moved  that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  con- 
fer with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  presenting  the  subject  of  School  Archi- 
tecture to  the  next  Legislature.     Carried. 
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Prof.  Standisli  moved  that  when  we  adjourn  we  adjourn  to 
meet  in  Ottawa,  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  25th 
of  December,  1859. 

After  several  amendments,  designating  the  place  of  meeting 
respectively  at  Centralia,  Alton,  and  Kockford,  were  voted 
down,  the  above  resolution  passed. 

J.  B.  Newcomb,  of  Elgin,  moved  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  solicit  information  regarding  the  success  of 
Phonetic  instruction  in  places  where  it  has  been  employed,  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association.     Passed. 

John  F.  Brooks,  J.  B.  Newcomb,  and  S.  A.  Briggs,  were  ap- 
pointed said  committee. 

Recess  of  five  minutes. 

That  part  of  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  had 
not  3''et  been  acted  upon  was  called  up  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  on  a  Reform  School  were  in- 
structed to  report  next  j^ear. 

Prof.  Wilkins  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  teachers,  t-oiisider  the  vise  of  tlie  Saeied  Scriptures  in  all 
our  schools,  and  the  application  of  the  nu)ral  principles  and  motives  deduced 
alone  from  this  sacred  volume,  indispensable  to  our  success  in  securing  the  great 
objects  for  which  we  labor. 

■'  After  some  discussion, it  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  three, 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Messrs.  K.  C.  Lewis,  B.  G.  Roots,  and  C.  E.  Hovey,  were  con- 
stituted that  committee. 

A.  H.  Fitch,  of  Dixon,  moved  that  at  future  meetings  of  the 
Association  essays  be  limited  to  fifteen  minutes,  addresses  and 
committee  reports  to  thirty  minutes,  and  lectures  to  one  and 
one  half  hours. 

Carried. 

Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  taken  up. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Faris,  the  $160.20  now  in  the  treasmy  was 
appropriated  to  the  Agent's  salary :  pledges  were  received  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  Agent's  salary,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  '  General  Resolutions '  reported  the  fol- 
lowing, through  C.  E.  Hovey  (the  chairman,  Mr.  Herbei-t,  being 
absent) ;  all  of  which  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  I'etiring  officers  of  this  Associa- 
tion for  the  ability  with  which  tlicy  have  discharged  their  respective  duties  during 
the  past  year ;  and  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  President  and  Secretary,  for  the 
uniform  courtesy,  efficiency,  and  impartiality  which  they  have  exhibited  in  the 
difficult  and  manifold  duties  devolving  upon  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  Illinois  Central ; 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy ;  Galena  and  Chicago  Union ;  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island  ;  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis ;  Peoria  and  Oquawka ;  Peoria  and  Oquawka 
Eastern  Extension ;  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroads,  for  returning  delegates 
to  this  Convention  free  of  charge  ;  and  that  in  their  conduct  we  have  evidence  that 
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oorporatidiis  iis  well  as  individuals  arc  impressed  with  the  iuiporlaiiee  ol'  the  cause 
for  whose  promotion  wo  are  convened. 

Ri'itolved,  That  tlie  State  Superintendent,  Mr.  Powell,  for  the  earnest  and  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  onerous  duties  of  his  office,  is  entitled  to 
the  honorable  recognition  and  approval  of  this  Association. 

Jirnolrc</,  That  the  Editor  of  the  Tcarlur,  Mr.  Bateman,  by  furnishing  an  orig- 
inal, independent  and  scholarly  Journal  the  past  year,  has  done  the  cause  of  Ed- 
ueatic^n  nuich  service,  and  has  placed  the  Association  luider  lasting  gratitude. 

J\i:i<ilrr(I,  That  we  hail  with  gratitude  the  •successful  establishment  of  oiu-  State 
Normal  School,  and  trust  that  our  ijcople,  as  well  as  their  reiiresentatives,  will 
promptly  furni.sh,  in  all  future  time,  whatever  aid  and  support  nuty  be  needed  to 
its  further  progress,  and  to  carry  into  full  piaetical  execution  the  patriotic  de- 
signs of  its  patrons,  trustees  and  teachers,  and  efficient  discipline  and  drill  will 
soon  be  realized  in  all  our  public  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  thaidvS  of  the  Association  be  given  to  Pro!'.  L.  H.  Miller,  of 
Galesburg,  and  the  singers  and  musicians  wlio  have  assisted  him,  for  the  very 
great  interest  as  well  as  pleasure  they  have  added  to  its  sessions  by  the  excellent 
music  they  have  discoursed  during  its  deliberations. 

JifKoh'idy  That  Simeon  Wright,  our  State  Agent  for  the  past  year,  whose  ex- 
hausting hibors  would  have  broken  down  a  less  able  man,  and  whose  familiar 
presence  in  thousands  of  scliool-houses,  from  Dunleith  to  Cairo,  has  rendered 
service  which  will  long  he  remembered,  be  tendered,  in  addition  to  more  substan- 
tial things,  the  hearty  good  will  of  this  Association. 

Mcsolred,  That  the  use  of  Tobacco,  in  any  of  its  forms,  by  a  teacher  of  youth, 
is  a  branch  which  the  full  development  of  the  child  never  demands,  and  is,  fur- 
thermore, a  disgrace  to  the  profession. 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  of  Galcsburg,  by  voting  to  pay  the  local  ex- 
penses of  this  Association,  has  nobly  vindicated  a  city  in  which  are  located  Knox 
College  and  Lombard  University. 

Resolved,  That  we  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  the  citizens  of  Galesburg 
that  they  have  our  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  almost  unparalleled 
hospitality  they  have  permitted  us  so  bountifully  to  enjoy ;  and  we  recognize  in 
their  hospitality  an  exponent  of  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Education. 

The  Committee  to  suggest  amendments  to  the  School  Law 
re^iorted  as  follows : 

That,  while  we  believe  there  are  many  points  of  detail  in  our 
present  law  which,  by  proper  amendment,  would  render  its 
Avorkings  more  consistent  and  perfect,  yet  we  would  rather  be 
content  to  bear  these  lesser  evils  than  endanger,  even  by  possi- 
bility, the  permanency  and  stability  of  our  system  of  free-school 
education,  therefore 

Rc.solvrd,  That  we  deem  it  inexpedient  to  petition  our  Legislature  for  any  par- 
ticular changes  in  our  present  school  law,  but  leave  to  the  discretion  of  our 
friends  therein  the  whole  subject  of  change  in  its  details. 

W.  H.  II-iSKELL,  Chairmau. 

Adopted. 

A  verbal  report  was  received  from  the  Committee  appointed 
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to  examine  Dr.  Eoe's  School  Physiology,  now  in   manuscript. 
They  highly  recommended  the  publication  of  the  work. 

The  matter  of  making  the  Association  a  Delegate  Convention 
was  referred  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Loomis,  Mix- 
ter,  and  Woodard,  to  report  at  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Ottawa. 

B.  G.  ROOTS,  President. 

J.  F.  Eberhart,  Secretary. 


SOME     OF    THE     THINGS    WE     TEACH     CHILDREN. 


BY  MISS  HELEN  M.  CULVER,  OF  CHICAGO. 


The  character  of  Illinois's  hundred  thousand  school-children  is 
waiting  our  impress.     What  is  the  coin  we  have  to  stamp  ? 

The  soul  of  a  child  is  ever  likened  to  an  unsullied  page,  to  a 
sweet  opening  rose,  to  the  still  waters  of  a  calm,  pure  lake,  to 
plastic  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter — in  fact,  to  almost  every 
thing  that  symbolizes  docility,  innocence,  and  purity.  Yet  we 
who  deal  much  with  children  some  times  find  these  sweet  roses 
nothing  more  than  poppies  after  all,  and  the  still  waters  stag- 
nant, and  the  plastic  clay  with  an  innate  tendencj^  toward  un- 
couth and  fantastic  shapes,  and  the  unsullied  page  likely  to  re- 
main spotless  for  aught  we  can  do  toward  making  any  lasting 
impression  upon  it.  Indeed,  spite  of  ourselves,  children  do  some 
times  remind  us  that  the  blood  of  Cain  and  Nero  and  Caligula 
still  flows  in  their  veins,  warring  with  their  nobler  heritage 
from  Columbus,  Milton,  Howard,  and  Adams. 

I  would  not  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  childhood.  I  believe,  with 
St.  Paul,  that  'man  is  made  but  little  lower  than  the  angels'; 
and  yet  some  times  feel,  with  Jeremiah,  that  the  '  heart  is  de- 
ceitful above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked'. 

The  child  is  many-sided,  and  responsive  to  the  slightest 
touches.  How  do  we  deal  with  this  complex  nature  of  child- 
hood? Do  we  deepen  and  strengthen  and  broaden  every  pro- 
clivity toward  the  good  and  true  ?  Do  we  curb  and  smother 
the  protean  shape  of  evil  that  lurks  in  every  heart?  Are  the 
life-lessons  we  are  imparting  such  as  we  can  look  back  upon 
with  satisfaction  when  we  review  our  life's  work  ?  These  are 
questions  we  should  not  evade,  but  answer  unbiasedly. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  lessons  (they  are  much  the  same 
in  town  and  hamlet)  Ave  are  teaching  to  thousands  of  children 
in  this  fair,  broad  State.  Let  us  see  if  they  are  adapted  to  the 
2     . 
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eager,  enthusiastic  nature  of  childhood  ?  Let  us  see  if  they  are 
adapted  to  the  rearing  of  worthy  citizens  of  a  free  republic  ? 

The  little  untaught  urchin  enters  school  for  the  first  time 
some  sunny  Monday  morning,  eager,  expectant,  wondering. 
The  teacher  greets  him  with  a  'good  morning',  shows  him 
where  to  hang  his  cap,  gives  him  a  seat  and  tells  him  to  sit  very 
still.  For  the  first  half-hour  he  is  all-observant  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  school  —  eyes  and  ears  do  good  execution,  he  is 
greatly  interested ;  but  by  and  by  his  little  limbs,  which  have 
never  knovv^n  rest  save  in  slumber,  begin  to  grow  weary,  and 
he  very  innocently  thinks  he  will  take  a  run  out  in  the  open  air, 
and  leisurely  starts  for  the  door,  when,  lo  !  teachers  and  pupils 
stare  at  him  as  though  he  had  committed  one  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  He  slinks  back  to  his  seat  shame-faced,  and  never  again 
tries  that  resource  to  rest  his  aching  body.  Again  he  sits  still, 
fearing  to  stir,  for  a  length  of  time  to  him  interminable,  when 
he  ventures  timidly  to  ask  his  next  neighbor  how  long  he  must 
stay  there;  and  again  those  terrible  looks  are  upon  him,  and  he 
cowers  down  into  his  seat  trembling  at  the  crime  he  has  com- 
mitted. But  childhood  is  elastic,  and  he  soon  regains  his  equa- 
nimity; and  he  begins  to  think  of  his  swing  at  home,  and  his 
rocking-horse,  and  the  birds,  and  the  green  fields,  and  the  beri'ies, 
and  longs  to  get  away  into  the  free  air.  He  gazes  Avistfullj^  at 
the  door- way,  but  dares  not  again  venture  to  cross  that  rubicon. 
This  is  repeated  for  many  a  weary,  weary  day.  It  is  his  earliest 
school-lesson  in  self-restraint.  But,  alas!  it  has  its  accompany- 
ing lesson  of  listlessness  and  idleness.  These  habits  are  so 
grounded,  so  thoroughly  rooted  into  the  natures  of  children  in 
our  primary  schools,  and  by  primary  discipline  in  district 
schools,  that  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  eradicate  them. 

It  is  pitiable  to  see  teachers  of  the  more  advanced  schools 
working,  toiling,  spending  themselves,  in  the  almost  vain  en- 
deavor to  overcome  faults  not  natural  but  acquired  in  the  pri- 
mary schools.  It  casts  no  little  opj^robrium  upon  our  school- 
system.  The  task  of  imposing  this  habit  of  idleness  is  scarcely 
less  difficult  than  that  of  uprooting  it.  It  is  accomplished  only 
by  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  for  God  has  as 
sureh^  made  the  child  for  action  as  he  has  the  skyey  hosts  above 
us.  But  at  last  comes  his  first  lesson.  Now  he  will  learn  about 
the  rain,  or  the  bright  sun,  or  the  shadows  which  have  been  so 
long  a  mystery,  or  why  it  is  that  every  body  must  learn  to  read. 
ISfo,  poor  child  !  nothing  of  the  kind !  There  are  certain  charac- 
ters which  you  must  learn  the  names  of  What  though  3'ou 
do  n't  care  what  their  names  are?  What  though  you  do  n't 
know  that  any  use  is  to  be  made  of  them  ?  You  must  remem- 
ber them  every  one,  and  when  they  are  all  learned  you  shall 
have  a  new  and  equally  interesting  lesson  :  you  shall  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  bra,  era,  fra,  bro,  cro,  fi*o,  and  so  on. 
What  wonder  that  the  restless  spirit  of  a  child  fed  on  such  husks, 
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and  without  the  hope  or  knowledge  that  something  better  is  in 
store  for  him  when  he  has  mastered  these  rudiments,  should  be- 
come disgusted  with  it  and  with  school  generally  ?  What 
wonder  that  the  temptations  of  new  skates  and  smooth  ice 
should  some  times  overbalance  his  sense  of  duty  and  send  him 
off  sky-rocketing,  as  the  boys  of  Easton  say. 

May  we  not  mingle  something  that  is  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing with  this  arbitrary  work  of  learning  to  read?  —  not  occa- 
sionally nor  spasmodically,  but  83^stematically,  making  it  part  of 
the  regular  business  of  the  school.  Let  them  draw,  let  them 
sing,  (rive  them  natural  objects  and  phenomena  to  stud3^  Let 
them  tell  what  they  have  observed  about  birds,  and  insects,  and 
plants.  Let  them  be  free  to  ask  questions,  and,  above  all,  let 
them  have  the  freedom  of  the  school-yard  when  they  can  no 
longer  be  kept  busy  and  interested  in  the  school-room.  Do  this, 
and  we  shall  have  no  truant  pupils.  Do  this,  and  children  will 
love  school.  Knowledge  is  sweet  to  them.  They  seize  it  with 
an  eagerness  that  is  entirely  unknown  to  later  years. 

Hov/  is  it  with  our  grammar-schools,  and  the  more  advanced 
pupils  in  the  district-schools?  Is  there  no  demand  for  amend- 
ment here  ?  1  am  not  forgetful  of  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  since  the  time  I  sat  upon  a  backless  bench  and 
studied  Daboll's  Arithmetic,  and  read  from  the  Testament.  I 
am  in  no  ways  ungrateful  to  those  noble  workers  who  have 
brought  our  schools  up  to  their  present  standard.  I  am  espe- 
cially thankful  to  those  who  have  so  simplified  the  abstruse  studies 
of  our  schools.  Yet  would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of  giving 
them  the  abstract  studies  of  Arithmetic,  and  more  especially 
of  Grammar,  so  young,  to  place  before  them  something  simple 
and  attractive  ?  —  history  j  the  rudiments  of  the  natural  sciences; 
to  teach  them  to  read  better  and  spell  better;  to  teach  them 
the  elements  of  Meteorology;  for, 

"  Fain  would  they  know  wliat  niiikos  the  roaring  thunder, 
And  v.'hat  the  hghtuiugs  be  which  rend  tlie  clouds  asunder, 
And  what  the  i-ainbows  are  on  which  we  gaze  with  wonder." 

True,  we  have  no  suitable  text-books  at  present;  but  create  a 
demand  for  them,  and  the^^  will  be  forthcoming.  Teachers  who 
have  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  their  work  can  throw  a  charm  around 
even  the  most  uninviting  studies;  but  all  are  not  teachers  who 
bear  the  name,  and  the  3'oung  mind  craves  different  knowledge. 
It  is  placed  in  a  world  where  all  is  strange.  It  observes  phe- 
nomena and  desires  to  know  the  secret  causes.  Mysteries  en- 
velop it,  and  it  looks  to  us  for  a  solution.  It  asks  of  us  bread, 
and  we  give  it  a  stone. 

There  is  a  lesson   some  times  taught  in  schools  of  a  higher* 
grade,  than  to  learn  which  it  were  better  to  remain  in  the 
thick  darkness  of  ignorance  until  the  hour  of  doom;  aye,  bet- 
ter for  a  child  that  a  'mill-stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck 
and  he  were  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea'.     The  lesson  is  un- 
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TRUTH.  It  is  taught  by  the  self-reportiiio;  system.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  necessarily  grows  out  it,  but  that  it  does  gi'ow  out  it,  and 
to  an  extent  fearful  to  contemplate;  and  will  grow  out  of  it,  un- 
less administered  with  the  utmost  cautiousness  and  the  sleep- 
less vigilance  of  an  earnest,  conscientious  teacher.  To  thus  ad- 
minister it,  it  costs  the  teacher  efforts  quite  commensurate  with 
the  good  results  it  brings. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  disparage  thus  the  pet  and  darling 
of  many  eminent  educators.  The  system  is  doubtless  a  great 
help,  especially  to  weak  teachers.  It  gives  constant  stimulus 
to  all,  and  reaches  many  pupils  to  whom  higher  motives  would 
not  so  directly  appeal.  But,  however  much  it  may  lighten  our 
labor,  however  much  it  may  incite  the  dull  and  indolent  to  ex- 
ertion, if  it  be  likely  to  test  too  severely  the  integrity  of  a  single 
child,  if  it  be  likely  to  com2:)romise  one  single  conscience, 
if  it  be  likely  to  lead  one  single  soul  even  to  look  toward 
falsehood,  let  us  away  with  it;  for  intelligence  is  in  no  way 
comi^arable  with  moral  uprightness.  The  clear,  open  brow,  the 
eye  that  never  blenches,  are  God's  sign-manual,  and,  in  Heaven's 
name,  let  not  the  autograph  of  the  All-Wise  be  defaced  by  our 
poor  chirograph}^ !  Eather  let  us  seek  to  implant  this  toj^raost 
of  all  virtues  where  it  is  not;  rather  let  us  clarify  beclouded 
consciences,  that  the  divine  light  of  truth  may  shine  in  and 
illumine  and  warm  and  gladden  the  soul. 

When  we  have  fixed  a  deep  and  abiding  love  of  truth  in  the 
mind  of  a  child,  we  have  given  him  the  key  to  all  the  sciences, 
aye  to  all  knowledge  —  1  had  almost  said  to  the,  Kingdom  of 
Meaven.  We  may  do  very  much  toward  inculcating  this  sublim- 
est  of  virtues  in  our  school-room.  We  may  by  a  thousand  little 
devices  make  integrity  and  ingenuousness  popular;  and  popular- 
ity is  an  atmosphere  in  which  all  sentiments  gather  strength. 

This  system,  besides  holding  out  inducements  to  decej)tion, 
has  also  a  mercenarj^  tendency.  It  it  so  much  work  for  so  much 
pay,  so  much  stud}"  for  so  many  credits.  I  fear  we  shall  not 
by  this  system  make  true  lovers  of  learning,  make  men  and 
Avomen  to  whom  the  earth  shall  be  transfigured  by  their  love 
of  science — men  and  women  who  shall  themselves  be  transfig- 
ured by  the  cultivation  of  all  that  is  noble  and  true  within  them; 
but  misers,  who  shall  count  o'er  their  gains  'until  their  souls 
turn  gray  and  dry  as  dust'. 

The  effects  of  these  lessons  we  are  now  imparting  are  to  out- 
last the  stars.  Does  it  not  become  us,  then,  as  teachers,  to  look 
to  our  woi'k,  to  know  what  we  do,  to  study  our  vocation,  to 
wrestle  with  ourselves,  as  of  old  did  Jacob  with  the  angel?  and 
though  we  tarry  till  the  break  of  day,  let  us  not  jield  the  struggle 
until  the  blessing  of  wisdom  is  gained  to  light  our  darkened  way. 
Then,  when  our  term  of  life  shall  be  dismissed,  and  we  go  home  to 
heaven  to  take  our  long  vacation,  the  good  Father  may  look  benig- 
iguantly  upon  us,  and  say,  My  child,  you  have  done  what  you  could. 
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SCHOOL     ARCHITECTrRE.* 


BY    ALEX.   M.   GOW. 


Fellow  Teachers  axp  Friends  of  Schools  :  The  mention  of  the  term  gchool-house 
conveys  a  variety  of  impressions  to  the  minds  of  different  individuals.  With 
some,  and  perhaps  the  greater  number,  it  is  merely  a  synonym  for  a  little,  square, 
dingy  house  to  keep  school  in  ;  with  others  it  signifies  a  place  for  education.  To 
the  former  it  is  simply  a  place  convenient  to  learn  to  read,  write  and  cipher, 
which  comprehends  all  that  is  considered  essential  to  the  business  of  every-day 
life  ;  by  the  latter  it  is  regarded  as  a  place  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance, 
for  with  them  education  assumes  a  magnitude  compared  with  which  all  social  af- 
faii's  dwindle  to  insignificance.  To  the  f;incy  of  the  former  it  simply  reveals  a 
shelter  where,  in  tolerable  comfort,  a  Dominie  Samson  or  an  Ichabod  Crane  may 
develop  their  eccentricities,  and  exhibit,  by  "  words  of  learned  length  and  thun- 
dering somid  "  addressed  to  the  young  "rustics  ranged  around  ",  the  'prodigious' 
acquisitions  of  learning  they  had  made  ;  to  the  imagination  of  the  latter  it  appears 
a  shrine  consecrated  to  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  where  children  are  brought  for 
dedication,  to  be  polished,  refined,  and  cultivated  —  fitted  for  the  responsibilities 
of  life  in  its  civil  and  social  requirements  by  the  excellence  of  their  mental,  moral 
and  physical  discipline. 

To  the  latter  we  address  ourselves,  feeling  that  it  is  to  them  we  must  appeal  for 
assistance  in  improving  the  School  Architecture  of  our  State:,  it  is  to  their  taste, 
their  sense  of  fitness,  and  their  judgment  we  must  look  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  most  desirable  reform. 

There  are  three  requisites  which  should  be  understood  and  adopted  in  the  erec- 
tion of  every  building  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  These,  named  in  the  or- 
der of  their  importance,  are  HEALTHFrLXESs,  Apaftatiox,  and  Appropriateness. 

It  is  remarked  by  old,  observing  men  that  the  average  health  of  our  people  is 
less  than  it  was  a  few  generations  ago.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able—  perhaps  altogether  demonstrable  —  that  much  of  this  depreciation  is  at- 
tributable to  the  pernicious  influences  arising  from  the  construction  of  our  public 
and  private  buildings.  "There  is  a  curious  but  indisputable  fact",  says  Downing 
in  his  admirable  Rural  Essays,  "  touching  our  present  condition  and  appearance, 
as  a  nation  of  men,  women  and  children,  in  which  we  Americans  compare  most 
unfavorably  with  the  people  of  Europe,  and  especially  with  those  of  northern  Eu- 
rope—  England  and  France,  for  example.  It  is  neither  in  religion  or  morality, 
law  or  liberty.  But  in  the  bodily  condition,  the  signs  of  jjhifskal  health,  and  all 
that  constitutes  the  outward  aspect  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States, 
our  countrymen,  and  especially  countrywomen,  compare  most  unfavorably  with 
all  but  the  absolutely  starving  classes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  So  com- 
pletely is  this  the  fact,  that,  though  we  are  unconscious  of  it  at  home,  the  first 
thing  (especially  of  late  years)  which  strikes  an  American  returning  from  abroad 
is  the  pale  and  sickly  countenances  of  his  friends,  acquaintances,  and  almost  every 
one  he  meets  in  the  streets  of  large  towns  —  every  other  man  looking  as  if  he  had 
lately  recovered  from  a  fit  of  illness."  If  this  is  a  correct  view  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  health  and  vigor  among  our  men  and  women,  how  much  solicitude 
should  we  feel  for  our  children,  and  especially  those  v,hich  are  confined  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  our  modern  school- 

*  A  Eeport  made  to  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  by  A.  M.  Gow,  L.  M.  Cutcheon  and 
Bronson  Murray,  and  read  before  that  body  at  Galesburg,  Thursday,  December  30, 1858. 
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houses.  The  nnhca/thiness  of  school-hoiisfs  nuiy  be  coiiipreheuded,  in  a  great 
measure,  under  the  heads  of  UfjhUiig^  heafmg,  and  ivntihition. 

The  proper  arrangement  and  management  of  light  ar<^  much  more  important 
considerations  than  many  imagine.  Cliildren  confined  in  a  wliite-walled  school- 
room, often  facing  the  strong  liglit  of  windows  unprotected  save  by  a  muslin  or  a 
paper  screen,  compelled  to  read  and  write  under  tlie  strong  glare  of  rays  crossing 
from  each  side  of  the  room,  can  scarcely  escape  some  optical  injui-y  ;  if  tiiey  do,  it 
is  attributable  nioii'  to  the  elasticity  and  energy  of  tlieir  organs  than  to  human 
foresight  and  j)rudence  in  preventing  the  mischief  A  few  bi'ief  experiments  will 
convince  any  one  who  doubts  the  correctness  of  these  views.  Tliose  who  for  sev- 
eral hours  have  gazed  at  the  snow  will  agree  with  ns  that  it  is  a  painful  perform- 
ance, and  well  calculated,  if  frequently  repeated  or  long  continued,  to  cause  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  if  not  lasting  injury.  The  snow-blindness  of  tlie  Arctic  trav- 
elers is  a  confirnnition  of  the  danger  of  subjecting  the  eyes  to  such  severe  service. 
Upon  the  same  principle  of  nervous  sensibility,  no  one  can  gaze  at  a  minister  who 
stands  before  a  window  or  in  front  of  a  wliite  wall  witliout  fatigue  and  pain.  If 
great  inconvenience  is  thus  felt  by  the  strong  eyes  of  mature  persons,  in  sitting  an 
hour,  for  a  sermon  or  a  lecture,  how  mueli  greater  would  be  the  danger  of  serious 
injury  if  it  were  continued  for  months  of  six  hours  a  day.  Nor  shouhl  we  be  sur- 
prised at  the  frequent  comi)laints  of  children,  who  are  subject  to  lieadache  and 
nervous  irritability  when  their  eyes  are  subject  to  such  severe  straining;  heads 

that  would  not  ache  under  such  treatment  must  be  veritable blockheads. 

The  school-room  should  be  a  light,  cheerful  place,  to  M'hich  the  suns  rays  might 
be  admitted  if  desired.  Sunshine  is  as  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  and  prop- 
er development  of  children  as  fresh  air ;  but  it  does  not  follow  therefore  that 
rooms  must  be  constructed  to  admit  light  from  every  side,  so  that  the  occupants 
sitting  or  facing  in  any  direction  will  have  its  rays  directly  in  their  eyes.  Why 
our  school-houses  are  constructed  to  admit  light  from  three  or  four  sides,  and  from 
five  to  twelve  windows,  as  we  have  frequently  observed,  is  to  us  a  mystery.  A 
school-room  docs  not  need  more  light  than  a  bank,  a  counting-room,  or  an  office  ; 
and  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  room  built  for  these  purposes  expressly  that  admits 
light  from  more  than  one  side,  and  never  from  more  tlian  two.  It  ought,  then,  to 
be  assumed  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  bnilding'tliat  school-rooms  should  never 
be  lighted  from  more  than  two  sides. 

Two  objections  to  the  principle  just  expressed  will  probably  be  suggested  to  the 
minds  of  some  :  the  first  is,  that  we  would  imi)air  the  ventilation ;  and  the  other, 
that  the  '  respective  symmetry ',  or  the  synnneti-y  of  the  opposite  sides,  would  be 
destroyed.  The  first  objection  we  will  answer  when  referring  especially  to  that 
cause  of  unhealtlifulness  in  school-buildings.  The  objection  in  regard  to  the 
symmetry  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  large  majority  of  our  school-houses  consist 
of  one  school-room :  the  walls  of  these  should  correspond  with  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  The  house  should  also  be  placed  with  its  side  to  the 
north,  that  a  greater  space  might  be  afforded  for  Geographical  Maps,  which 
should,  if  pos.sii)le,  always  he  hung  on  that  side.  The  north  wall  should  be  plain 
on  the  inside,  tluis  affording  a  surface  for  an  extended  blaekV)oard  —  one  of  the 
indispensable  tools  of  the  school-room,  and  of  which  we  have  never  heard  there 
was  too  nuich.  To  preserve  the  external  symmetiT,  false  windows  may  be  inserted 
on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  corresponding  with  the  other  side  of  the  house.  No- 
thing is  lost  in  the  external  beauty  of  the  house,  and  much  is  gained  in  healthful- 
ness  and  facilities  for  instruction. 

And  in  this  eoiniection  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  v.'iudow-shuticrs  may 
not  be  amiss.  These  are  generally  hung  on  the  outside  of  the  window,  and  are 
intended  for  protection  against  '  outside  barbarians '  rather  than  for  beauty  or  for 
shelter  for  those  within.  But  when  reliance  is  placed  on  such  auxiliaries  for  the 
preservation  of  property,  the  property  is  seldom  or  never  preserved.  Neglect  of 
teacher  or  janitor,  wind,  frost,  snow,  and  bad  fastenings,  conspire  to  render  them 
of  little  practical  value.  If,  however,  neat  Yenitiau  blinds  with  movable  slats 
were  hung  on  the  inside  of  ti^e  windows,  the  light  might  be  tempered  to  suit  the 
necessities  of  the  school ;  they  would  be  easily  and  conveniently  closed,  and  give  an 
air  of  neatness  and  comfort,  the  very  reverse  of  that  produced  by  the  above-named. 
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Unhealthfuliiess  may  be  the  result  of  improper  heating.  Xor  is  this  the  only 
question,  though  it  is  the  most  Important,  connected  with  this  subject ;  for  the 
great  number  of  school-buildings  destroyed  by  fire  makes  the  manner  of  heating, 
whether  by  open  fire-places,  close  stoves,  hot-air  furnaces,  or  steam,  a  matter  of 
groat  consideration.  In  school-houses  containing  many  I'ooms  the  use  of  hot-air 
fiu'naccs  or  steam  might  be  discussed  as  a  question  where  economy  of  fuel  and 
labor,  safety,  healthfuliiess,  eleanline:-s  and  comfort  would  have  their  due  share  of 
weight ;  but  in  the  great  mass  of  school-houses  the  close  stove  will  be  used  as  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  means  of  generatiiig  heat. 

Close  stoves  are,  in  school,  a  kind  of  necessary  evil.  Many  rooms  thus  fur- 
nished have  a  long  pipe  or  conductor  to  carry  off  the  smoke.  The  stove  is  often 
heated  to  redness  by  the  bustUng  activity  of  officious  pupils,  and  the  pipe,  to 
facilitate  the  warming  of  the  room,  is  so  arranged  that  it  carries  its  heated  coii- 
tents  over  the  heads  of  the  teacher  or  pupils.  Acting  as  a  long  radiator,  it 
throws  off  its  heated  rays  upon  the  heads  beneath,  until  the  room  is  glowing  with 
an  exces.^ive  warmth,  prejudicial  alike  to  health,  comfort,  and  intellectual  activ- 
ity. Rooms  thus  heated  are  subject  to  great  extremes  of  tempjrature,  for,  in  or- 
der to  decrease  tlie  excessive  heat,  the  door  or  windows  are  opened,  and  the  cold 
draught  rushing  in  on  the  perspiring  pupils  checks  the  perspiration  suddenly  and 
lays  the  foundation  for  consumption  in  the  coughs  and  colds  that  ensue.  The  high 
temperature  of  the  school-room  is  also  deleterious,  inasmuch  as  pupils  are  liable 
to  contract  colds  by  going  out  suddenly  into  the  open  air  without  stopping  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  v.armer  clotiiing  suited  to  the  chai'.ge.  Every  school  should 
be  furnished  with  a  thermometer,  in  order  to  observe  tl)e  temperature,  which 
should  range  between  60°  and  10',  but  never  exceed  the  latter.  Such  observa- 
tion would  prevent  nmcli  of  tlie  headache  and  nausea  attributable  in  part  to  this 
cause. 

But  the  mo.st  important  subject  connected  with  the  healthfulness  of  the  school- 
house  is  Ventilation.  Atmospheric  air  is  compounded  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  watery  vapor.  ''  A  very  clear  idea  of  these  quantities  may  be 
gained  ",  says  Prof  Youmans,  "  by  supposing  the  air  throughout  to  be  of  the  same 
density,  and  its  elements  separated  into  strata  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravi- 
ties.    In  such  a  case  the  air  wovUd  extend  to  a  hight  of  about  five  miles.      Its- 

,  greatest  quantity  of  watery  vapor,  if  condensed,  would  form  a  stratum  of  water 
about  five  inches  deep  ;  the  layer  of  carbonic  acid  would  be  about  thirteen  feet 
deep  ;  that  of  oxygen  about  one  mile  ;  that  of  nitrogen  about  four  miles  in  depth," 
The  proportion  in  which  these  compounds  are  mixed  in  the  laboratory  of  Xature 
is  just  exactly  that  which  is  required  for  the  existence,  growth  and  reproduction 

■  of  all  animated  existences.  It  will  have  i)een  perceived  that  oxygen  only  exists  in 
the  btdk  of  about  one  to  four ;  the  nitrogen  seems  only  added  to  weaken  or  dilute 
it.  Ox3'gen  is  termed  the  vital  element  of  the  air,  as  it  is  the  great  promoter  of 
respiration.  If  taken  into  the  lungs  in  greater  proportions  than  it  exists  in  the 
atmosphere,  it  produces  an  exhilaration  and  excitement  which  woidd  soon  wear 
out  the  system ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no  oxygen  is  inspired,  immediate  death  ia 
the  resiUt.  Air  is  only  pure  and  healthful  when  it  contains  the  precise  propor- 
tions we  have  enumerated,  and  every  thing  which  tends  to  destroy  that  propor- 
tion should,  if  possible,  be  prevented  in  the  school-room.  The  use  of  oxygen  in 
the  animal  economy  is  to  piirify  the  blood.  It  is  the  great  purifier  in  Nature  — 
burning  up  and  destroying  whatsoever  is  useless  in  us,  and,  with  other  elements, 
producing  that  natural  heat  which  is  necessary  for  our  existence.  The  circulatory 
system  of  animal  nature  is  one  of  the  most  )>eautiful,  most  complicated,  and  most 
wondei-ful  of  God's  works.  After  our  food  is  reduced,  by  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal action  in  the  digestive  organs,  to  a  proper  condition  to  repair  the  waste  of  the 
system,  it  is  introduced  into  the  great  force-pump,  the  heart,  and  from  thence 
sent  to  the  lungs  to  be  purified  and  fitted  for  its  office.  All  the  blood  in  the  sys- 
tem is  brought  in  contact  with  the  air  which  we  take  into  the  lungs.     The  blood 

.  introduced  into  the  lungs  is  of  a  dark  purple  color,  but  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air  it  is  changed  to  a  bright  crimson,  when  it  is  sent  to  the  heart  again 
to  be  distributed  by  the  arteries  throughout  tlic  system.  For  the  purpose  of  oxyd- 
izing  the  blood,  about  a  pint  of  air  is  introduced  into  the  lungs  at  each  inspira- 
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tion.  With  the  cliaiif^e  produced  in  the  color  of  the  blood,  there  is  also  a  chem- 
ical chaiif^e  which  reduces  the  amount  of  every  expiration,  and  instead  of  return- 
ing ox  v<^en  throws  out  carbonic  acid.  "About  four  per  cent.",  says  Prof  You- 
nians,  "  of  the  inspired  oxygen  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  at  each  respira- 
tion, and  the  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  formed  is  exactly  cfjual  to  that  of  the  oxygen 
consimied  in  producing  it."  "  Carbonic-acid  gas,"  says  the  same  author,  "  when 
respired,  destroys  animal  life.  This  it  does  in  two  ways:  when  breathed  pure  it 
produces  spasm  of  the  glottis,  closes  the  air-passages,  and  thus  kills  suddenly 
by  sutfocation ;  when  diluted  with  even  ten  times  its  bulk  of  air  and  taken  into 
the  system,  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  gradually  producing  stupor,  insensibility, 
and  death.  Its  poisonous  effects  upon  the  constitution  are  sensible,  though  mixed 
with  sufficient  air  to  sustain  the  combustion  of  a  candle.  When  respired  in  the 
lowest  poisonous  proportion,  the  symptoms  come  on  very  gradually,  and  the  trans- 
ition from  life  to  death  is  usually  tranquil."  As  this  deadly  gas  is  constantly  gen- 
erated in  the  lungs,  it  becomes  a  serious  question  how  nmcli  of  it  we  can  breathe 
without  destroying  life  or  impairing  health.  Birnan  says  that  "  air  which  con- 
tains more  than  si  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  unfit  for  respiration":  then  it  is 
evident  that  the  same  air  should  never  be  breathed  twice. 

The  destruction  of  oxygen  is  not  only  eifected  by  the  lungs,  but  also  by  the  fire. 
Oxygen  is  the  great  promoter  of  combustion  ;  "  all  substances  which  burn  in  air, 
burn  in  pure  oxygen  gas  with  greatly-increased  brilliancy";  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  oxygen  is  diminished  by  respiration,  the  candles  burn  with  dimin- 
ished lustre,  as  we  may  perceive  in  any  crowded,  unventilated  room.  In  addition 
to  the  consumption  of  oxygen  by  the  lungs  and  the  stove,  there  is  another  source 
of  unhealthiness  produced  by  the  over-heated  stove.  "As  cast  iron  ",  says  Dr. 
Ure,  "contains,  besides  the  metal  itself,  more  or  less  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  even  ar.^enic,  it  is  possible  that  the  smell  of  air  passed  over  it  in  an  incandes- 
cent state  may  be  owing  to  some  of  these  imperfections ;  for  a  quantity  of  nox- 
ious effluvia  inappreciably  small  is  capable  of  affecting  not  only  the  olfactory 
nerves  but  the  pulmonary  organs."  Another  set  of  causes  which  conspire  to  ren- 
der the  air  of  close  rooms  foul  is  the  exhalation  of  impurities  from  impure  clothes, 
skin,  bad  teeth,  and  disordered  stomachs. 

♦  These  causes,  combined,  produce  in  our  dwellings,  school-houses  and  churches 
what  Mr.  Downing  humorously  temied  the  'favorite  poison  in  America'.  The 
modei'n  school-houses  have  generally  no  provision  for  the  escape  of  impure,  poi- 
sonous air,  or  for  the  proper  admission  of  that  which  is  pure  ;  they  are,  therefore, 
more  injurious  to  the  health  of  teacher  and  scholars  than  the  unventilated  dwell- 
ing, for  in  school  children  remain  a  con-siderable  part  of  the  day  and  are  in  com- 
parative quiet,  while  at  home  there  are  fewer  in  number  and  these  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  out  at  pleasure.  School-houses  contain  more  of  this  '  favorite  poison' 
that  any  other  public  place,  for  various  reasons:  in  the  first  place,  "young,  gi-ow- 
ing  persons  consume  more  oxygen  in  proportion  to  their  weight  than  grown  per- 
sons", and  consequently  they  exhale  more  carbonic  acid  than  adults.  Again,  the 
stove  is  less  likely  to  be  kept  at  a  proper  temperature,  but  will  be  often  heated  to 
a  red  heat ;  and  lastly,  children  generally  are  not  so  neat  in  their  persons  and 
habits  as  to  prevent  a  large  deterioration  from  this  source. 

The  physiological  effects  of  this  impure  air  in  the  school-room  are  always  de- 
tected by  the  intelligent  and  experienced  teacher,  and  the  be.st  means  his  circum- 
stances will  afford  are  immediately  taken  to  remedy  the  evil.  When  in  such  an 
atmosphere,  children  become  dull,  listless,  and  inclined  to  sleep.  Giddiness,  faint- 
ness,  headache,  nausea,  oppression  of  the  lungs,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  dryness  of 
the  throat,  and  coughing,  are  some  of  the  effects  of  the  '  fa\-orite  poison '.  Instead 
of  possessing  the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual  vigor  and  activity,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  their  thorough  discipline,  the  brain  refuses  the  demand  made  upon  it.  The 
blood  in  the  lungs,  improperly  oxydized,  does  not  enter  the  circulation  as  it  ought; 
the  brain,  lungs,  and  in  fact  the  whole  system,  refuses  to  perform  its  functions. 
The  want  of  sufficient  fuel  to  support  the  combustion  in  the  lungs  often  produces 
chilliness  of  the  body,  even  in  a  high  temperature :  to  remedy  this  evil  the  stove 
is  filled  anew,  thus  increasing  the  cause  of  the  evil. 

Teacher  and  pupils  confined  for  weeks  and  months,  with  but  slight  intcrmis- 
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mons,  must  suffer  greadj,  and  though  the  pernicious  effects  are  not  alwajs  perma- 
nent, on  account  of  the'elasticitj  and  vigor  of  vouihful  constitutions,  yet  the  ill- 
health  of  so  manv  teachers,  and  the  languor  and  weakness  of  so  many  pufHls,  who 
declare  that  'pouig  to  school  does  not  agree  with  them',  prove  that  it  b  no  Uto- 
pian project  of  reform  which  aims  at  the  thoron^  ventilation  of  our  school-houses. 

But  what  shall  be  done  to  prevent  our  children  from  contracting  diseases  and 
destroying  their  constitutions  of  mind  and  body,  instead  of  truly  educating  and 
developing  both.  And  here  we  bring  to  mind  what  appears  to  be  a  fiurt,  that  all 
our  great  men  (or  if  there  is  an  exception  it  only  goes  to  prove  the  mle)  have 
been'^and  are  models  of  physical  development,  vigorous  constitution,  fine  health, 
and  great  longevity ;  so  that  we  are  led  to  doubt  whether  a  really  great  develop- 
menrof  the  intellect  can  be  secured  without  a  corresponding  physical  development 
to  support  it. 

The  old  log  school-house  was  a  model  in  the  matter  of  ventilation :  its  wide- 
mouthed  nre-place,  filled  with  a  monster  back-log,  in  front  of  which  was  a  roar- 
ing, crackling  fire ;  its  capacious  chinmey,  which  served  as  a  sufficient  vent  (^t  all 
the  noxious  gas  that  could  be  generated,  so  that  in  these  particulars  it  was  far 
preferable  to^the  edifices  some  are  pleased  to  call  modem  and  improved. 

The  theorv  of  perfect  ventilation  requires  that  there  should  be  as  much  pure, 
fresh  air  introdu«d  into  the  apartment  as  is  vitiated.  It  is  estimated  by  phvsol- 
o«d=i5  that  ten  cubic  feet  are  rendered  unsuitable  for  respiration  every  minute,  and 
therefore  that  that  amount  mu.«t  be  introduced  to  supply  its  place.  To  do  this  re- 
quires a  practical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  rarefwrtion,  currents,  and  condociors, 
that  is  not  acquired  by  accident  or  intuition. 

A  principal  defect  in  school-houses  generally  is,  that  they  arc  constmcted  to 
accommodate  the  greatest  number  in  the  least  possible  space.  Such  a  course, 
when  viewed  in  a  pecuniary,  niggardly  light,  may  save  building-materials  and  fiiel ; 
but  what  is  saved  by  this  short-sighted  economy  is  more  than  connterfoalanced  in 
defective  instruction,  impaired  health,  and  increased  doctors'  biUs.  The  habit  of 
constructing  little  recitation-rooms,  8  x  li'».  10  x  12,  12  x  16  feet,  to  be  occu{Hed  by 
,  a  teacher  and  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pupils,  with  a  close  stove  in  one  comer,  and 
no  means  of  ventilation,  is  as  prevalent  as  it  is  pernicious.  The  osoal  means  of 
ventilating  such  a  room  is  to  open  the  door  slightly  or  to  pull  down  the  sa^  of 
the  window.  These  are  dangerous  modes  of  ventilation.  Tlie  latter  mode  is  fre- 
quently adopted ;  yet  when  the  room  is  over-heated  the  heated  air  rises  to  the 
ceiling,  and  when  the  window  is  lowered  rushes  out,  while  a  counter  current  rashes 
in  and  is  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  ascending  current  down  the  sides  of  the 
window  or  walL  This  descending  current  of  cold  air,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
heated  and  periiaps  perspiring  bodies  of  those  who  sit  beneath,  cools  the  sorface 
suddenly,  closes  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  thus,  while  endeavoring  to  avoid  being 
wrecked  on  ScyUa  we  are  dashed  to  ruin  on  Charybdis  —  while  striving  to  avoid 
being  smothered  in  an  over-heated,  poisonous  atmosphere,  we  risk  the  danger  of 
contracting  cold  and  inducing  consumption.  Of  the  two  evils  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  is  the  least. 

There  are  many  attempts  made  to  supply  this  defect  in  modem  school-houses ; 
and  were  we  disposed  to  treat  with  levity  a  subject  which  involves  the  highest  in- 
terests of  our  children  and  teachers,  we  could  recite  many  instances  which  would 
greatlv  tend  to  excite  emotions  of  the  ludicrous. 

The  best  mode  of  ventilating  the  common,  small  school-rooms  that  we  have 
met  with  we  take  in  substance  from  the  "  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture ',  ed- 
ited by  the  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes,  and  published  by  authority  of  the  State. 

A  large  stove  should  be  selected,  which  will  heat  the  apartment  without  being 
brought  to  a  red  heat.  The  stove  should  be,  if  possible,  narrow  and  hi^L  Under 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  set,  an  apertnre  is  to  be  made  in  the  floor  fixNn  12  to 
IS  inches  square :  over  this  aperture  will  be  a  slide,  so  that  it  can  be  opmed  and 
shut  at  pleasure.  Commimicating  with  this,  a  tight  box  or  trough,  the  aze  of  the 
hole,  is  placed  xmder  the  floor,  reaching  to  an  opening  made  for  it  in  the  outside 
walL  The  end  exposed  should  be  closed  with  a  wire  screen,  to  keep  out  leaves 
and  rubbish.  Through  this  conductor  the  air  is  to  be  brought  under  the  stove  to 
be  heated.  In  order  to  prevent  the  air  from  escaping  before  it  is  heated,  a  tin 
case  is  made  to  inclose  the  stove,  leaving  a  few  inches  between  it  and  the  store. 
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The  case  is  made  of  tin  in  order  to  prevent  the  radiation  from  its  sides,  and  thui 
enable  pupils  to  sit  much  nearer  than  they  could  if  it  were  constructed  of  sheet- 
iron.  It  should  be  fastened  securely  to  the  floor,  and  have  a  door  in  front  to  ena- 
ble the  fuel  to  be  put  in  and  the  ashes  to  be  removed  from  the  stove.  At  two 
points  farthest  distant  from  the  stove,  two  conductors,  each  the  same  dimensions 
of  the  conductor  under  the  floor,  should  be  placed  in  or  against  the  wall  and  passing 
up  through  the  ceiling.  These  should  be  brouglit  together  above  the  ceiling  and 
pass  out  through  the  roof,  where  an  Emerson's  ejector  may  be  placed  upon  the 
opening  to  create  a  constant  draught,  or  they  may  be  brought  in  such  contact 
with  the  chimney  that  the  air  being  heated  above  will  create  a  vacuum  below, 
which  will  be  filled  by  the  air  in  the  school-room.  In  order  to  enable  the  air  to 
escape,  a  hole  from  12  to  18  inches  square  should  be  made  in  each  conductor  a 
few  inches  from  the  ceiling  and  as  many  from  the  floor,  and  covered  by  a  board 
turning  on  a  centre,  to  close  it  securely  and  open  at  pleasure.  Having  prepared 
the  fixtures  as  designated,  the  registers  in  the  conductors  near  the  floor  should  be 
opened,  in  order  to  create  a  draught,  when  the  fire  is  put  in,  but  the  one  under  the 
stove  should  be  closed  until  the  air  already  in  the  room  is  heated  to  the  proper 
temperature :  when  this  is  done  the  thermometer  will  indicate  it,  and  then  the 
registers  may  be  opened  and  closed  as  circumstances  direct.  By  these  means  a 
constant  current  of  fresh,  warm  air  may  be  made  to  circulate,  and  thus  obviate  the 
many  difficulties  we  have  endeavored  to  exhibit. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  Healthftjlnkss  of  school-houses  as  connected  with 
UffJd'mr/,  heating  and  ve7itUation,  we  come  to  consider  School  Architecture  in  its 
Adaptation. 

Buildings  for  educational  purposes  should,  in  many  respects,  be  entirely  differ- 
ent from  structures  devoted  to  other  purposes.  The  manufactory,  the  store-room, 
the  church-edifice  or  the  barn  require  to  be  constructed  on  principles  entirely 
difterent  from  each  other.  Each  has  its  peculiar  use,  so  each  requires  an  espe- 
cial adaptation.  The  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic  or  the  farmer  re- 
quires certain  facilities,  which  he  can  appreciate  and  he  alone ;  so  that  the  manu-  • 
facturer  does  not  consult  the  merchant  in  the  arrangement  of  his  plans  of  build- 
ing, nor  does  the  farmer  consult  with  the  manufacturer  as  to  the  size,  shape  and 
economical  conveniences  of  his  barn.  We,  as  teachers,  think  it  no  less  a  matter 
of  impoi-tance  that  school-buildings  should  be  constructed  with  special  reference 
to  the  peculiar  and  important  ends  of  education. 

Besides  the  special  adaptation  of  light,  heat  and  ventilation  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  there  are  many  economical  arrangements  which,  adopted,  greatly  facili- 
tate the  teacher's  labors,  or  neglected,  much  impede  his  work.  What  are  the  pro- 
portions best  suited  to  a  school-room  ?  How  shall  the  room  be  furnished  and 
seated  ?  Where  shall  the  teacher's  platform  be  placed,  what  size  must  it  be,  and 
what  is  it  for  ?  Where  shall  the  classes  be  placed  for  recitation  —  immediately  in 
front  of  the  teacher,  to  have  them  contract  the  habit  of  whispering  their  recita- 
tions to  him  and  shut  out  the  teacher  from  observing  the  school  behind ;  or  shall 
they  take  the  teacher's  platform  and  have  him  retire  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  ? 
How  much  space  can  be  devoted  to  blackboard,  and  where  shall  it  be  placed  that 
teacher,  class  and  pupils  can,  if  necessary,  see  it  at  the  same  time  without  chang- 
ing their  positions  ?  What  are  the  conveniences  for  preventing  mud  and  dirt  be- 
ing brought  into  the  room,  and  how  shall  they  be  economically  and  easily  con- 
structed?—  no  small  consideration,  we  apprehend,  to  those  who  labor  in  our  prai- 
rie land.  What  accommodations  for  hanging  clothes  and  keeping  library  and  ap- 
paratus, and  for  hanging  maps,  charts  and  pictures  around  the  room  ?  What  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  doors  to  facilitate  egress  from  the  building  in  case  of  accident 
or  alarm,  and  to  enable  those  who  come  in  to  do  so  without  disturbing  the  whole 
school  ?  If  there  are  stairs  to  upper  rooms,  how  high  should  the  step  be,  and  how 
wide  the  tread  ?  How  wide  should  the  stairs  be,  and  how  should  the  balustrade 
and  handrail  be  constructed  to  prevent  those  terrible  disasters  which  have  oc- 
curred in  various  parts  of  the  country,  by  children  becoming  frightened  and  rush- 
ing uncontrollably  down  the  stairs  ?  What  shall  the  out-door  arrangements 
be  to  preserve  fuel,  procure  water,  etc. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  ascertain  the  adaptation  of  the  school- 
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building  to  the  purpose  of  its  erection.  We  liave  seen  two  doors  entering  the 
same  room  from  without,  one  for  each  sex.  Admirable  contrivance  !  worth}'  of 
him  who  cut  one  hole  for  the  cat  and  another  for  the  kitten, —  singular  preserva- 
tive of  modesty  and  decorum !  and  we  were  led  to  reflect  whether  the  doors  of 
our  private  dwellings  should  not  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  the  brother  in  one 
side  and  his  sister  or  his  female  cousin  in  the  other.  We  have  seen  little  places 
8  X  12  and  12  X  16  feet,  called  recitation-rooms,  supplied  with  three  doors.  We 
have  visited  houses  furnished  with  corkscrew  stairs,  so  narrow  and  so  steep  as  to 
require  considerable  care  to  get  safely  up  and  down ;  others  with  light  balusters, 
surmounted  by  a  flimsy  handi'ail,  .so  weak  and  distorted  that  they  gave  a  signifi- 
cant indication  that  they  had  been  kicked  and  rode  long  enough,  and  intended  to 
stand  there  no  longer.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  the  school-room  with 
maps,  charts,  and  pictures ;  and  yet  we  have  seen  rooms  with  no  provisions  made 
for  hanging  them,  save  that  which  was  extemporized  by  driving  nails  into  the 
plastered  wall  —  a  poor  means  at  best,  and  not  calculated,  if  often  repeated,  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  room.  Again,  we  have  noticed,  in  large  rooms,  no  pro- 
vision made  for  blackboard,  except  perhaps  ten  or  twenty  feet  iu  length,  and  this 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  teacher's  platform  —  a  most  inconvenient  arrangement. 
So  also  we  have  witnessed  expensive  school-houses  constructed  without  any  place 
for  hanging  pupils'  clothes,  or  if  remembered,  the  clothes  I'acks  were  placed  iu 
passages,  which  were  inconvenient,  unsightly,  expensive,  and  also  dangerous  to 
those  passing  iu  and  out. 

As  our  prairie  soil  possesses  at  least  as  much  tenacity  as  a  tax  collector,  and  as 
it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  senses  to  have  it  outside  the  school-house  than 
in,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  showing  how  more  of  it  nuiy  kept  out,  and  thus 
more  fully  demonstrate  what  is  meant  by  school-house  adaptation.  Any  person 
but  a  teacher  will  say  that  is  a  very  small  matter  indeed  and  very  easily  remedied, 
and  the  remedy  is  —  to  buy  two  little  scrapers  for  twenty-five  cents  each,  and  place 
one  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  the  thing  is  done.  The  teacher  knows,  how- 
ever, that  if  each  of  the  thirty  or  forty  pupils  will  'wait  their  turn'  at  the  two  lit- 
tle scrapers,  the  work  will  be  rather  negligently  performed,  and  the  time  required  to 
do  it  inconveniently  long.  Understanding  the  adaptation  of  the  remedy,  the 
teacher  purchases  a  bar  of  flat  iron  ten  feet  long,  two  inches  wide  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  takes  it  to  the  smith's  and  has  two  holes  punched  in  each  end 
and  two  in  the  middle,  and  one  edge  dressed  to  make  it  suitable  for  a  scraper. 
He  will  have  some  flat-headed  wrought  nails  or  long  screws  to  fasten  it.  Having 
selected  the  most  suitable  place,  the  teacher  places  three  posts,  of  four-inch  scant- 
ling, at  proper  distances,  projecting  above  the  ground  about  three  feet,  and  sunk 
so  finnly  that  they  will  resist  considerable  pressure  :  on  the  top  he  places  a  smooth 
handrail,  and  about  eight  inches  from  the  ground  the  strap  of  iron  is  screwed  or 
nailed  to  the  posts  —  and  this  is  the  school  scraper,  convenient  for  eight  or  ten  at 
once,  permanent,  neat  and  cheap,  and  very  easily  supplied. 

The  third  division  of  our  subject  is,  the  Appropriatexess  of  School  Architecture. 
By  appropriateness  we  mean,  that  combination  of  qualities  in  and  around  the 
school-house  which  have  a  tendency  to  cultivate  neatness,  order  and  taste  in  the 
pupils,  and  distinguish  it  from  all  others,  as  a  place  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  Following  out  this  idea,  we  will  speak  of  appropriate  locaiio?i, 
style  of  buildhiif,  accessories  of  nature  and  of  art. 

The  location  of  the  school-building  is  a  subject  of  no  small  importance,  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  unbiased  judgment,  and  nice  discretion.  The  essentials  of 
correct  location  are,  that  it  should  be  a  clean,  dry,  sunny,  healthful  spot,  as  cen- 
tral for  the  district  as  is  consistent  with  the  above  essentials.  In  towns,  the  loca- 
tion should  be  easy  of  access ;  not  in  the  suburbs,  far  away  from  every  body,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  in  the  town,  where  it  will  be  interfered  with  by  the 
d^pot,  the  village  tavern,  the  steam  mill,  or  a  stable-yard.  Some  districts  have 
been  the  scenes  of  sad  feuds,  where  pei'sons  have  endangered  the  health  and  sac- 
rificed the  taste,  comfort  and  kind  feeling  of  their  children  in  order  to  secure  a 
geographical  centi'e  for  their  school.  A  few  himdred  rods,  more  or  less,  would  be 
a  small  consideration  to  active,  healthy  children,  compared  with  a  location  near  a 
slough,  a  mill-pond,  a  tannery,  or  a  machine-shop. 

Good  taste  requires  that  the  styk  of  buHdings  be  in  accordance  with  their  us8. 
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We  distinguish  the  mill  from  the  meeting-house,  as  a  general  rule,  by  certain  es- 
tablished signs;  but  nondescript  dwellings  and  school-houses  are  met  with  every 
where.  Taste  is  very  capricious, —  difficult  to  define,  and  essentially  democratic, 
—  for  that  is  usually  considered  to  possess  this  quality  which  the  majority  profess 
to  adopt;  but  we  confess  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  taste  to  build  the 
dwelling-house  with  the  pillars  and  portico  of  a  Grecian  temple,  and  erect  the 
school-house  in  the  similitude  of  a  carpenter's  shop,  or  a  cow-house.  School  Arch- 
itecture should  be  distinguished,  not  by  a  profusion  of  ornamental  filigree-work, 
bow  windows,  or  fancy  belfry  and  funny  chimney-tops,  but  for  its  plainness,  sim- 
plicity, apparent  solidity,  and  durability.  Its  ornaments  should  be  few  and  chaste, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  leave  an  impression  of  neatness,  order,  utility,  and  perma- 
nence. We  doubt  not  that  if  a  better  style  of  school  architecture  prevailed,  its  in- 
fluence would  soon  be  seen  in  the  improved  character  and  appearance  of  our 
private  dwellings. 

Trees  and  flowers  should  be  the  acceitsories  of  every  school-house.  Many  of  our 
educational  nurseries  are  surrounded  by  the  bleakness  of  a  desert,  with  no  tree, 
no  shrub,  no  green  thing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  Education  can 
not  be  properly  provided  in  such  a  place,  for  some  of  the  important  elements  ne- 
cessary to  secure  interest  there  are  wanting.  Children  are  greatly  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  beauty,  and  are  often  drawn  to  love  the  school  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  its  out-door  associations.  The  'groves  of  Academus',  we  doubt 
not,  were  as  potent  in  inspiring  a  love  for  the  'Humanities'  as  were  the  eminent 
teachers  who  expounded  the  truths  of  science  and  the  mysteries  of  philosophy 
within  their  delightful  precincts.  A  delightful  prospect,  a  beautiful  grove,  an  in- 
closure  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  are  invaluable  adjuncts  —  indispensable  to  a  humane 
development  of  the  faculties  of  youth. 

If  the  views  offered,  concerning  the  location,  style  of  building,  natural  embel- 
lishments, adaptation,  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation,  are  correct,  the  question 
may  arise,  "Why,  when  so  much  money  has  been  spent,  are  not  all  our  houses 
good,  and  very  many  of  them  models  worthy  of  commendation  and  imitation  ?  " 
The  explanation  can  i-eadily  be  given. 

The  school-law  very  properly  delegates  the  execution  of  its  provisions  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves  and  their  representatives.  As  the  people  elect  the  school-officers, 
the  officers  will  execute  the  law  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes.  They  will  organize  schools,  build  school-houses,  and  employ  school-teach- 
ers. If  they  have  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  official  pride,  they  will  spend  the 
money  in  doing  these  duties  in  the  best  manner;  but  as  not  one  man  in  five  hund- 
red knows  anything  of  the  adaptation  and  appropriateness  of  school  architecture, 
no  one  should  think  it  strange  that  so  much  money  and  good  intention  are  so 
nearly  or  entirely  wasted  in  school-buildings.  We  do  not  expect  the  minister  to 
tend  the  mill,  nor  do  we  take  our  horse  to  the  shoemaker  to  be  shod ;  neither 
should  we  expect  that  men  generally  should  be  sufficiently  '  Jack  of  all  trades'  to 
build  school-houses  properl}-.  It  is  true  that  the  best  men  that  can  be  procured 
are  frequently  employed  to  furnish  plans  and  elevations ;  bxit  as  every  '  boss  car- 
penter' is  not  a  school  architect,  they  fail  in  vastly  more  cases  than  they  succeed 
in  getting  a  suitable,  well-adapted  school-house.  Every  self-styled  architect  does 
not  understand  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  school-building,  whatever  may  be  his 
knowledge,  taste  and  skill  in  domestic  architecture.  We  can  designate  large,  ex- 
pensive buildings  in  which  but  few  of  the  principles  we  have  enumerated  have 
been  recognized  and  adopted,  although  the  architects  were  paid  very  liberal  fees 
for  their  plans,  and  supposed,  and  received  credit  for  supposing,  they  under- 
stood the  subject  thoroughly  in  its  theory  and  application.  Such  monu- 
ments of  assurance  and  incapacity  are  found  all  over  the  State.  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  men  of  science,  taste  and  skill  can  not  be  found,  who  understand 
this  subject  theoretically  and  practically.  There  are  such  men,  and  enough  of  them ; 
but  the  great  difficulty  is,  that  school  trustees  generally  do  not  know  where  to 
look  for  them,  and  if  found  are  not  able  to  judge  of  their  capacity  and  skill :  so 
that  the  boasting,  superficial  pretender  is  more  likely  to  be  employed  thanthe  real- 
ly meritorious  man. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  plans  and  elevations  given  occasionally  in  our 
Tcfirhn;  and  other  journals  friendly  to  the  cause,  are  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
and  enlighten  the  minds  of  those  who  desire  information  on  the  subject.     These 
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are,  frequently,  very  good  so  far  as  they  go,  but  generally  they  do  not  give  speci- 
fications and  probable  estimates,  and  on  this  account  are  not  as  complete  as  they 
should  be.  But  supposing  they  were  complete  in  every  respect,  there  are  several 
reasons  to  show  why  they  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  whole  State. 
In  the  first  place,  periodicals  containing  tliis  matter  do  not  reach  every  board  of 
trustees  in  the  State,  and  therefore  tliey  can  donogood  where  they  are  not  known 
to  exist.  The  second  reason  arises  from  the  variety  of  plans  needed,  from  the  lit- 
tle building  20  x  30  feet,  accommodating  thirty  or  forty  pupils  througli  all  the 
gradations,  to  those  calcidated  to  contain  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand. 
If  trustees  desire  a  plan  estimated  to  seat  six  hundred,  one  to  accommodate  sixty 
will  be  of  little  use  to  them  ;  nor  if  tliey  desire  to  seat  one  hundred  will  they  be  bene- 
fited by  having  a  plan  suited  to  ten  times  that  nmnber.  The  third  objection  to 
the  sufficiency  of  tliis  plan  is,  that  papers  containing  such  matt(^'r  are  rarely  pre- 
served for  reference,  but  are  mislaid,  lost,  and  when  needed  can  not  be  found. 
Xor  are  they  in  a  shape  to  be  preserved  readily,  and  if  put  to  use  are  easily  worn 
out  and  rendered  unserviceable.  While,  however,  we  presume  m.uch  good  has 
been  done  by  the  publication  of  even  naked  plans  and  elevations,  we  maintain 
that  all  the  information  that  ought  to  be  disseminated  can  not  be  sent  abroad  by 
these  instrumentalities. 

If  school-houses  generally  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  if  it  is  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  those  yet  to  be  erected  will  be  any  better,  owing  to  the  con- 
siderations we  Jiave  named,  the  question.  How  can  we  diffuse  this  information  to 
every  district,  to  enable  trustees  to  erect  improved  school-houses  of  any  desired 
size  ?  is  presented  foi-  consideration.  It  is  7iot  the  part  of  practical  wisdom  to  re- 
quire the  performance  of  any  complicated  business  or  difficult  duty  from  those 
whom  we  employ,  without  teaching  them  how  or  giving  them  proper  facilities  to 
learn  to  do  it.  The  means  of  knowledge  must  be  attainable  by  them,  or  we  should 
not  complain  that  our  expectations  are  not  realized  when  our  work  is  badly  done. 
It  was  considered  a  hardship  of  peculiar  severity  that  some  we  read  of  were  com- 
pelled to  make  brick  without  straw —  it  was  enough  that  they  should  make  the 
brick  when  they  had  the  material  furnished  to  their  hands  ;  but  when,  in  addition, 
they  were  obliged  to  seek,  v.here  they  might,  to  collect  stuljble  for  straw,  the 
case  became  one  of  increased  aggravation.  Tl\g  State  seeks  to  give  her  children 
facilities  for  education,  and  intrusts  the  erection  of  her  school-buildings  to  those 
who,  however  intelligent  they  may  be  in  other  matters,  rarely  know  any  thing 
concerning  the  business  they  are  delegated  to  perform.  Like  tlie  ancient  people, 
they  have  not  the  means  furnished  to  do  the  work  required,  and  generally  they 
do  not  know  where  to  seek  it ;  and  often  what  is  found,  though  dearly  paid  for, 
is  worth  little  more  than  stubble.  Surely  our  children  and  teachens,  and  people, 
too,  have  a  right  to  complain  of  such  iuqirovidence.  Would  it  not  be  wise,  since 
the  State  expects  the  work  well  done,  and  since  the  same,  or  less,  money  than  is 
now  expended  would  do  it  better,  for  the  State  hei-self  to  furni.sh  the  means  of 
knowledge  and  put  it  within  the  reach  of  tho.se  who  need  it  ? 

If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  the  question  occurs.  How  shall  the 
State  collect,  compile  and  publish  this  information  and  distribute  it  to  the  school- 
districts  ?  Fortunately  we  are  not  without  some  precedent  in  this  important  matter, 
so  that  this  suggestion  may  not  be  considered  original  with  us,  or  the  scheme  simply 
an  untried  experiment.  The  Legislature  of  Illinois  should  delegate  to  the  State  Su- 
])crintendent  of  Instruction  the  power  to  employ  an  architect  or  architects  of  un- 
doubted ability  and  skill,  to  prepare,  in  connection  with  himself,  or  other  practical 
teacher  or  teachers,  a  work  containing  plans,  elevations,  specifications,  and,  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  estimates,  for  the  various  grades  of  school-buildings,  from  the  smallest 
and  most  simple  to  the  largest  and  most  complex  that  may  be  required ;  to  have 
the  same  neatly  published  and  durably  bound,  and  to  distribute  a  copy,  through 
the  County  Commis^oners,  to  every  district  in  the  State.  The  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania pursued  this  plan  after  her  school-system  had  l)een  in  operation  for  twenty 
years ;  yet  the  good  accomplished  by  the  improvements  made  in  many  of  the  old 
buildings,  and  in  the  erection  of  new  ones  in  the  place  of  those  worn  out,  has 
demonstrated  satisfactorily  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  the  scheme. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  such  or  a  similar  system  of  disseminating  information 
on  the  subject  of  School  Architecture  should  be  adopted  now  in  Illinois, — 
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1st.  Because  a  great  proportion  of  scliool-liousea  are  yet  to  be  erected,  and  it 
will  be  in  the  end  a  vast  pccimiary  gain  to  the  people. 

2d.  Hecause  the  information  so  collected  may  be  relied  on  as  correct,  being 
compiled  by  professional  teachers  and  professional  architects,  who  have  fitted 
themselves  by  study,  observation  and  practice  for  such  a  work. 

3d.  Because  it  can  be  sent  'by  authority',  and  thus  insure  a  certain,  reliable, 
convenient  and  economical  erection  of  school-buildings  all  over  the  State. 

4th.  The  health,  comfort  and  success  of  teachers  require  it. 

5th.  The  health  and  comfort  of  our  children  demand  it. 

6th.  The  interests  of  true  education  demand  it.  "We  mean  that  education 
which  does  not  sto]i  at  tlie  intellect,  but  strives  to  train  the  whole  being,  in  his 
mental,  moral  and  physical  natures,  to  fulfill  his  duties  to  himself,  to  society,  and 
to  the  great  State  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  a  system  of  instruction  as  great  as 
it  is  beneficent. 


PLAN  OF  AN  mmOYED  COUXTRY  SCfTOOL-HOrSE. 
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DESCRIPTION     OK     AX     IMPROVED     COUNTRY    SCHOOL-HOCSK. 

The  accoinpunying  plans  of  the  smallest  school-house  that  should  be  construct- 
ed we  submit,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  some  of  the  most  important  ideas  con- 
nected with  our  Report.  We  do  not  offer  them  on  account  of  their  artistic  ele- 
gance or  architectural  beauty.  To  excellence  as  a  draughtsman  we  lay  no  claim, 
this  being  the  first  attempt  at  such  v.ork ;  and  to  any  skill  as  an  architect  we 
make  no  pretensions,  as  we  were  not  educated  in  that  profession.  We  offer  it 
only  as  containing  some  principles  which  should  be  considered  by  every  teacher 
and  architect  in  the  erection  of  school-houses. 

The  size  of  the  house,  according  to  the  plan,  is,  in  the  inside,  20  x  30  feet,  and 
12  feet  in  hight  of  ceiling.  The  school-room  is  20x25,  and  the  additional  room, 
for  library,  apparatus,  and  clothes-racks,  is  5  feet  in  width.  The  position  of  the 
house  on  the  ground  should  be,  if  possible,  with  the  front  facing  the  East.  This 
arrangement  gives  the  blank  wall  to  the  north  side,  where  it  is  desirable  it  should 
be.  Three  windows  on  the  south  side  and  two  on  the  west  are  abundantly  suffi- 
cient for  light :  the  three  spaces  marked  on  the  upper  side  are  for  blank  windows 
or  shutters,  in  order  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  house.  One  window  and 
door  are  placed  m  front.  Transom  sash  should  be  hung  over  the  doors.  Having 
a  blank  wall  on  one  entire  side,  we  have  ample  opportunity  for  the  arrangement 
of  blackboard.  The  blackboard  should  be  placed  all  along  the  north  side,  between 
the  wmdows  at  the  teacher's  platform,  and  between  the  windows  on  the  south  side. 
It  shoidd  be  about  6  feet  wide,  in  order,  not  only  to  have  demonstrations  on  it  by 
the  pupils  and  teacher,  but  also  that  chalk  drawings,  diagrams,  philosophical  illus- 
trations, may  be  put  on  it  and  remain  some  time  without  interfei-ence.  In  front 
of  the  blackboard  there  should  be  a  platform  18  inches  wide  and  8  inches  high. 
Upon  this  classes  may  stand  for  recitation :  being  elevated  above  the  school,  they 
can  easily  be  seen ;  and  being  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  teacher,  the  disposi- 
tion to  save  their  lungs  by  speaking  in  a  low  tone  in  recitation  would  be  avoided. 
Above  the  platforms,  the  sides  of  the  room  should  be  wainscoted  about  30  inches. 
The  blackboard  should  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  wainscot,  thus  preventing  the  dis- 
figuring or  breaking  of  the  wall,  which  would  be  done  if  it  were  simply  plastered. 
Immediately  above  the  wainscot  there  should  be  a  strip  inserted,  grooved  on  the 
top  3  or  4  inches  wide,  to  contain  chalk  and  wipers.  About  10  or  10^  feet  from 
the  floor  should  be  inserted  a  i-inch  strip,  entirely  around  the  room,  to  enable  the 
teacher  and  pupils  to  hang  maps  and  pictures  securely  and  permanently  without 
defacing  the  walls.  Geographical  maps  should  always  be  hung  on  the  north  side, 
that  the  cardinal  pomts  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  house.  The  seats  indi- 
cated in  the  plan  are  of  the  largest  kind,  4  feet  long  and  16  inches  wide. 


P  U  X  I  S  H  il  E  X  T , 


Old  Master  Brown  brought  his  ferule  down, 
And  his  face  looked  angry  and  red  ; 

"  Go  seat  yourself  there,  now,  Anthony  Blair, 
Along  with  the  girls ! "  he  said. 

Then  Anthony  Blair,  with  a  mortified  air. 

And  his  head  down  on  his  breast, 
Took  his  penitent  seat  by  the  maiden  sweet 

That  he  loved,  of  all,  "the  best. 

And  Anthony  Blair  seemed  whimpering  there, 

But  the  rogue  only  made  believe ; 
For  he  peeped  at  the  girl  with  the  beautiful  curlt 

And  ogled  her  over  his  sleeve. 
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ILLINOIS     STATE     TEACHERS'     ASSOCIATION 
SIXTH  ANNUAL    MEETING,   AT  GALESBURG. 


At  an  early  hour  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  Association  con- 
vened in  hirge  numbers.  More  than  six  hundred  delegates, 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  were  in  atteiidauce.  Every  train 
brought  numerous  accessions.  Most  liberal  arrangements  had 
been  made  by  the  citizens  of  Galesburg  for  their  accomodation, 
and  the  hotels  and  private  houses  of  the  city  were  generously 
thrown  open  for  their  reception. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  important  ever  held  in  the 
State,  as  regards  the  number  of  its  members,  the  earnestness 
and  vitalit}^  which  characterized  them,  and  the  importance  of 
their  transactions.  If  on  some  subjects  the  earnestness  seemed 
likely  to  degenerate  into  passion,  and  fears  were  entertained 
that  discord  and  dissension  might  be  engendered;  yet  the  gen- 
eral unanimity  of  action  and  the  cordial  good-feeling  which 
pervaded  the  Association  upon  the  last  day  of  the  session 
proved  that,  whatever  diiference  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion there  might  be  upon  matters  of  polic}^,  yet  in  support 
of  the  great  interest  of  education  the  teachers  of  Illinois  were 
undivided. 


THE       WEATHER, 


During  the  entire  session  the  weather  was  warm  and  rainy. 
The  rich  prairie  mud,  dissolved  by  the  melting  ice  and  snow,  was 
unfathomable.  In  the  dense  darkness  of  the  night  the  slippery 
sidewalks  became  but  a  treacherous  support,  and  many  tested 
with  all  their  senses  the  character  of  the  soil.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  most  abiding,  though  not  the  most  pleasant,  impressions 
of  Galesburg  were  thus  received.  Notwithstanding  these  ob- 
stacles, the  spacious  hall,  during  the  entire  session,  was  filled  to 
overflowing. 

I )  K  I!  A  T  E     ON     THE     'ILLINOIS      TEACHER'. 

This  debate  was  by  far  the  most  exciting  of  the  session,  and 
at  one  time  threatened  to  seriously  disturb  the  good  feeling  of 
the  Association. 

As  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  the  Illinois  Teacher  has 
hitherto  been  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Asso- 
ciation—  that  body  at  its  annual  meeting  selecting  an  Editor  and 
twelve  Associate  Editors,  to  whom  the  control  of  its  pages  was 
submitted. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  President  Eoots,  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Constitution,  reported  in  favor  of  so  amending  that  in- 
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striiment  as  to  remove  the  words  'Editor  and  twelve  Associate 
Editors'.  Tiie  purport  of  the  recommendation  was  to  remove 
the  Teacher  from  all  direct  connection  with  the  Association, 
and  to  leave  its  entire  control  to  individual  enterprise. 

Mr.  Fitch,  for  the  Committee  on  Programme,  inquired  why 
the  subject  was  introduced  in  that  report. 

Mr.  AYells,  of  Chicago,  opposed  the  motion.  He  was  much 
surprised  when  the  proposition  was  suggested  to  him  the  pre- 
ceding day  by  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  re- 
gard— Mr.  Wilkins,  of  Bloomington.  Such  a  movement  had 
not  before  been  thought  of  by  him.  The  Teacher  was  the  right 
arm  of  the  Association.  The  movement  was  wholly  without 
precedent.  Where  State  Associations  had  abandoned  their  jour- 
nals they  had  consigned  them  to  some  individual.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Teacher,  the  oldest  and,  in  some  respects,  the  best  of 
them  all,  had  always  been  the  organ  of  the  State  Association. 

Mr.  Blodgett  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which  other  journals 
were  conducted.     He  preferred  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Ottav;a,  opposed  the  motion  very  earnestly. 
He  regarded  the  Teacher  not  as  the  right  arm,  but  as  the  heart 
of  the  Association.  It  had  given  the  Association  its  present 
position  and  power.  We  were  indebted  to  it  for  the  Normal 
University. 

A  call  being  made  for  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Bloomington,  be  rose 
and  said  that  he  would  ask  a  friend  of  the  late  Editor  to  give 
some  statistics  concerning  the  Teacher  for  the  last  year,  and 
that  then  he  would  claim  the  floor  and  say  something  on  the 
question. 

Dr.  Willard,  of  Bloomington,  responded  to  the  call,  and  said 
that  not  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Association  at  its  last 
meeting  had  been  subscribers  to  the  Teacher  during  the  year  j 
that  when  the  third  number  was  issued  it  had  less  than  four 
hundred  subscribers ;  that  the  pledges  given  at  the  late  meet- 
ing had  not  been  generally  fulfilled;  that  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
crease of  circulation  was  in  consequence  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent's circular  and  the  efforts  of  friends  of  the  Editor.  He 
thought  the  Association  did  nothing  for  the  Teacher  but  to  fur- 
nish a  line  on  the  cover  and  appoint  editors,  most  of  whom  did 
nothing. 

Mr.  Hovey  then  said  that  he  felt  some  pride  in  knowing  that 
the  Teacher  had  influence  and  position  enough  to  make  it  worth 
fighting  for.  He  thought  that  the  journal  had  been  quite  as 
successful  as  others  of  its  class.  In  fact,  the  position  of  Editor 
was  one  that  was  coveted ;  and  he  knew  that,  on  the  cars  yes- 
terday, certain  individuals  had  solicited  votes  for  themselves. 
The  Massachusetts  journal  had  been  mentioned  ;  but  the  Ed- 
itors of  that  journal  were  chosen  by  a  committee ;  their  election 
did  not  enter  as  a  disturbing  element  into  their  public  meetings. 
An  Editor  chosen  by  the  Association  could  not  be  independent : 
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he  had  found  it  so.  When  he  had  written  an  article,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  strike  out  the  best  points,  for  fear  of  uttering-  what 
the  Association  would  not  wish  to  indorse.  The  i>iost  success- 
ful pajjers  in  other  departments  were  alwaj'^s  in  private  hands. 
Too  much  had  been  claimed  for  the  Teacher ;  the  fovorable 
changes  in  educational  matters  were  due  more  to  the  earnest 
efforts  of  teachers,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  than  to  the  influence 
of  our  journal;  more  was  accomplished  in  favor  of  the  ISTormal 
School  b}^  the  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Chi- 
cago than  b}^  all  that  was  written  in  the  Teacher.  But  the 
Teacher  had  not  been  the  organ  of  the  Association  in  full;  the 
circulation  of  a  rival  paper  had  been  encouraged  by  some  of 
our  members.  He  preferred  to  relieve  this  body  of  the  Avhole 
matter,  and  then  let  private  enterprise  start  one  or  more  inde- 
pendent journals:  tbe  teachers  would  patronize  the  best  one. 

Mr.  AYelch,  of  Cook  county,  offered  a  resolution  that  "the 
8u.bject  be  committed  to  a  committee  of  seven,  w^io  should  re- 
ceive proposals  from  an}^  persons  who  may  be  willing  to  con- 
duct the  journal  the  coming  year,  and  report  the  same  to- 
morrow." 

Mr.  HiGGiNS,  of  Geneva,  supported  the  resolution,  and  said 
he  thought  the  journal  should  be  given  into  the  hands  of  some 
competent  person,  and  not  be  ignominiously  kicked  out  of  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Gow,  of  Dixon,  thought  w^e  should  free  ourselves  from  all 
responsibility  connected  with  the  Teacher,  and  leave  the  publi- 
cation of  a  journal  to  private  enterprise.  The  Teacher  was  not 
in  any  true  sense  the  organ  of  the  Association  now.  A  majority 
present,  he  thought,  were  not  subscribers.  Has  the  Teacher, 
'our  organ',  any  reporter  here  taking  notes  ?  There  is  no  re- 
porter except  for  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune.  Is  that  our 
organ  ?  If  so,  let  us  all  support  it.  We  choose  an  Editor,  and 
then  say  to  him,  "Take  care  of  yourself";  and  he,  uncertain 
of  holding  his  place  more  than  one  year,  will  not  of  course  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  permanent  success,  which  might  involve 
a  heavy  loss  the  first  year.  When  Burrowes  took  the  Peyinsyl- 
vania  Journal,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  who  waited  upon  him 
at  the  close  of  the  first  year ;  they  were  told  that  he  (Burrowes) 
had  lost  a  thousand  dollars  that  year,  but  he  would  make  it  the 
next,  and  he  asked  no  assistance. 

Mr.  Welch,  of  Cook,  rose  and  urged  his  resolution  with  much 
warmth.  This  plan  of  throwing  the  Teacher  out  was  concocted 
on  the  cars  yesterday,  and  'log-rolled'  through  the  hotels  by  a 
few  last  evening,  and  to-day  the  aftair  had  been  'sprung'  upon 
the  meeting  He  wanted  the  whole  subject  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  EooTS  (Mr.  Tabor  in  the  chair)  replied  to  the  charges  of 
the  last  speaker  with  as  much  Avarmth  as  they  were  made. 
The  Committee   who  had  reported  the  amendment  had  done 
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theii'  duty  honestly,  and  now  they  were  slandered  by  the  last 
speaker  in  language  more  abusive  and  unparliamentary  than  he 
had  ever  befoi*e  heard  in  such  a  meeting.  If  he  had  had  any 
doubt  about  the  j)ropriety  of  putting  this  whole  affair  outside 
of  the  Association,  he  had  none  now,  when  the  discussion  brought 
out  language  such  as  the  last  speaker  had  used. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS,  of  Blooraington,  said  that  when  he  proposed 
yesterday  to  put  the  journal  outside  of  this  body,  he  supposed 
it  would  be  consigned  to  some  person's  hands;  he  did  not  know 
about  dropping  it  entirely;  he  thought  we  had  better  consider 
the  subject  till  morning. 

Mr.  Fitch,  of  Dixon,  asked  all  who  had  heard  of  this  pro- 
posal before  coming  to  Galesburg  to  show  hands. 

Mr.  HovEY  asked  who  was  President  of  this  meeting. 

Some  hands  Avere  raised  in  answer  to  Mr.  Fitch's  question ; 
and  during  the  confusion,  the  hour  of  four  having  arrived,  the 
President  promptly  declared  the  meeting  to  be  adjourned. 

The  question  came  up  early  on  Wednesday  morning.  It  was 
voted  that  no  one  should  speak  more  than  ten  minutes  without 
leave. 

Mr.  Springstead,  of  Peru,  spoke  in  ojDposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment.  He  had  no  thought  when  he  left  home  that  he 
was  coming  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  good  friend,  the  Teacher. 
When  the  Athenians  had  condemned  and  destroyed  Socrates^ 
all  their  sorrow  and  lamentation  were  unavailing  to  call  him 
out  of  the  grave.  So,  if  we  bury  the  Teacher,  we  may  go  home 
and  weej)  bitter  tears  when  it  is  too  late  to  bring  it  to  life 
again. 

His  ten  minutes  expired  while  he  was  speaking,  and  several 
voices  objected  to  his  occupying  more  time.  Several  gentlemen 
sprang  to  their  feet  as  soon  as  the  speaker  took  his  seat.  The 
Chair  i*ecognized 

Mr.  Denio,  of  Galena.  His  right  to  sjjeak  was  questioned; 
but,  the  Chair  deciding  in  his  favor,  he  proceeded  to  say,  that 
if  the  journal  was  the  heart  of  the  Association,  it  was  pretty  evi- 
dent that  it  had  the  'heart-disease'.  The  Teacher  reached  only 
a  few,  comparatively;  teachers  should  write  for  the  local  j^apers; 
they  were  a  greater  element  of  power  in  the  community.  He 
denied  that  the  joux-nal  had  done  so  much  for  us  as  had  been 
claimed  by  some. 

Mr.  Haskell,  of  Fulton,  reviewed  and  urged  the  arguments 
presented  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

His  time  expired  while  he  was  speaking. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS  again  urged  that  the  matter  should  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  committee,  and  the  Association  should  select 
some  one  to  take  the  journal. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Bloomington,  had  but  just  come  among  the 
teachers  of  this  State;  but  he  was  satisfied,  from  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  during  this  debate,  that  the  only  way  to  have 
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peace  was  to  adopt  the  amendment.  If  we  do  not  clear  our- 
selves of  the  subject  entirely  it  will  come  np  every  year.  It 
was  so  in  Massachusetts:  nearly  a  quarter  of  every  session  was 
occupied  in  talking  about  the  affairs  of  the  Teacher,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  many  Avho  came  to  the  meeting.  The  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  last  speaker  would  not  answer;  we  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  it  still  if  that  plan  was  adopted. 

Prof.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  said  that  he  always  supposed 
that  it  would  be  best,  after  a  j'ear  or  two.  to  remove  the  Teacher 
from  the  Association,  Avhich  was  but  a  'hot-bed',  whence  the 
journal  should  be  transplanted  to  the  field  of  pi'ivate  enterprise. 
No  one  could  conduct  the  Teacher  the  coming  year  with  refer- 
ence to  its  best  future  prospects  without  losing  one  thousand 
dollars.  But  private  enterprise  would  do  that,  and  then  make 
money  hereafter. 

Amid  much  confusion  and  many  calls  for  the  question, 

Mr.  Stone  got  the  floor.  He  said  there  seemed  to  be  a  dis- 
position to  put  the  question  at  a  favorable  moment.  If  one  has 
the 'heart-disease'  shall  he  cure  it  by  tearing  his  heart  out? 
The  Teacher  has  been  useful  to  us,  and  may  be  more  so.  Let 
us  keep  it  and  cure  it  if  it  be  diseased. 

While  the  speaker  was  urging  his  argument,  his  time  expired. 

Mr.  Wells  stated  tha^  he  scarcely  ever  said  any  thing  in  his 
life  which  he  regretted  so  much  as  his  remarks  on  this  question 
last  evening.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  feeling  existed  which 
this  discussion  had  brought  to  light.  He  thought  we  had  best 
remove  the  cause  by  adopting  the  amendment;  and  he  urged 
the  Convention,  by  their  regard  for  their  Galesburg  friends  and 
for  their  own  reputation, 

[XoTE.^We  regret  our  inability  to  present  the  remainder  of  this  interesting 
and  exciting  debate.  The  manuscript  furnished  us  ends  abruptly  at  this  point. 
The  amendment  was  finally  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  For  the  vote 
on  the  proposition  see  page  3. — Piihlishers.'] 

REPORT   OF  THE  STATE  AGENT. 

The  Eeport  of  S.  Wright,  Esq.,  State  Agent,  was  character- 
ized by  its  practical  suggestions.  It  was  quite  apparent  that 
his  arduous  duties  had  been  discharged  with  uncommon  fidelity 
and  success.     We  make  the  following  extracts  from  his  report : 

"  Our  Normal  University  will  soon  prove  its  efficiency,  not  only  in  sendin<^  out 
teachers  who  will  be  able  to  teach  without  first  experimenting  upon  the  mind  as 
the  (piack  does  upon  the  body,  with  his  nostrums  and  patent  medicines,  but  it 
will  illustrate  the  advantages  of  special  training  and  qualifications.  No  one  can 
contemplate  the  success  attending  the  efforts  to  establish  a  school  for  Normal 
Instruction  in  our  State  but  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  pride  :  in  less  than  one 
and  a  half  years'  teaching,  that  which  was  looked  upon  by  some  as  an  experiment 
has  been  proven  to  be  a  reality  —  an  indispensable  that  the  State  can  not  afford 
to  be  deprived  of  All  who  have  witnessed  its  workings  —  the  practical  and 
thorough  character  of  the  mode  of  teaching,  the  deep  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the 
superior  advantages  aff"orded  them,  are  sanguine  that  the  entire  State  will  soon 
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feel  its  iufluence,  that  tlie  eflScienoy  and  usefulness  of  our  system  of  public  in- 
struction will  be  greatly  enhanced  through  its  teachers." 

"There  are  many  aids  at  present  exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  school 
and  the  school-room  —  influences  brought  to  bear  that  enable  the  teacher  to  ex- 
tend his  usefulness  and  enlarge  his  sphere  of  action.  And  among  the  most  ef- 
ficient we  find  the  Press  forcibly  urging  improvements,  by  showing  the  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  our  patrons,  the  necessity  of  their  frequent  visitations  and  its  effect 
upon  the  school,  and  discussing  kindred  topics.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
batteries  when  directed  against  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  an  auxiliary 
wliich  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  many  teachers  ;  through  its  columns,  which  have 
been  freely  opened  to  the  interests  of  imiversal  education,  every  family  should  be 
reached.  Let  the  press  be  encouraged,  and  it  will  prove,  as  it  was  designed,  the 
messenger  of  truth  and  the  herald  of  glad  tidings  to  every  fireside." 

"  The  influence  and  benefits  of  public  libraries  are  beginning  to  be  felt  and 
realized ;  and  there  is  no  class  in  community  that  need  the  aid  of  a  well-selected 
library  more  than  the  pupils  of  the  school-room  :  their  close  attention  to  school 
studies,  unless  relieved  by  miscellaneous  books  selected  with  judgment  and  care, 
will  exclude  much  practical  information  that  may  now  be  seen  to  be  a  great  de- 
ficiency among  many  of  the  advanced  students." 

"A  course  of  reading  should  be  deemed  essential  to  the  education  of  every 
youth.  A  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  and  the  studies  usually  pursued 
in  schools  are  essential ;  but  alone,  of  tliemselvcs,  they  will  fail  to  give  the  mind 
those  enlarged  views  that  would  be  obtained  if  works  of  good  men  of  all  nations 
and  ages  could  be  read  in  connection,  and  the  lives  of  nations  and  individuals 
studied  ;  sketches,  incidents  and  travels  give  life  and  vitality  to  the  mind,  and  a 
good  book  will  serve  as  food  and  rest  to  the  weary  and  exhausted  faculties;  a 
deeper  love  for  the  investigation  of  science  is  had  by  those  who  spend  their 
leisure  hours  in  the  companionship  of  one  who  has  drunk  freely  at  the  fountain  of 
knowledge  ;  the  fireside  is  made  more  social,  and  haunts  of  dissipation  and  vice 
will  lose  their  attractive  influence,  for  the  waters  of  truth  and'  science  are  sweeter 
than  the  dregs  of  darkness  and  ignorance." 

ESSAYS      AND      ADDRESSES. 

An  interesting  essay  Avas  read  by  Mrs.  H.  Mitchell,  of  Pal- 
myra, entitled  The  Influence  of  Science  upon  the  3find.  It  ex- 
hibited in  an  attractive  manner  the  ennobling  effects  of  the 
study  of  the  works  of  God  upon  that  noblest  of  the  Creator's 
handiworks — the  mind  of  man.  This  essay  and  that  read  by 
Miss  H.  M.  Culver  elicited  the  most  undivided  attention,  and 
constituted  one  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the  exercises. 

The  address  of  Prof.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  upon  Beading, 
was  marked  by  perspicuity,  sound  sense,  and  practical  suggest- 
ions. He  exhibited  the  falsity  of  several  of  the  most  common 
directions  for  readers,  as  laid  down  in  our  text-books.  These 
rules,  if  adopted,  led  to  an  entire  perversion  of  Nature's  laws, 
and  created  the  very  defects  they  should  have  aimed  to  correct. 
The  old  direction  to  the  pupil  was  to  give  the  rising  inflection 
at  the  comma  and  the  falling  inflection  at  the  period.  The 
speaker  illustrated  by  numerous  quotations  the  unnatural  and 
painful  effect  produced  by  an  application  of  this  rule,  and  con- 
trasted this  st3-le  with  that  which  good  sense  and  good  taste 
demands.  He  dilated  at  some  length  upon  the  rarity  and  im- 
portance of  good  reading.  It  was  one  of  the  highest  accom- 
plishments man  is  capable  of  acquiring,  and  was  so  recognized 
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by  every  community.  The  appropriate  direction  in  all  cases 
was  to  follow  nature.  Let  every  one  do  this,  and  the  accom- 
plishment, now  so  rare,  might  be  possessed  by  all  who  could  un- 
derstand an  English  sentence  and  had  an  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 
The  tragedian  i3ooTH  had  studied  for  thirty  years  to  deliver  in 
his  effective  manner  the  Lord's  Prayer.  His  rendering  of  this 
simple  appeal  contained  a  sublimity  and  pathos  most  remark- 
able and  effective. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Brooks,  of  Springfield,  urged  the  claims  of  Pho7ietics. 
His  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  this  systein,  and  its  power 
to  correct  the  barbai^ous  orthography  of  our  language,  was 
clear  and  decisive.  JRegarded  merely  as  an  auxiliai-y  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  it  presented 
claims  ^yhich  were  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  essay  of  Mr.  Woodard,  of  Chicago,  upon  >School  Manage- 
ment, abounded  in  practical  suggestions  for  the  control  and 
management  of  schools. 

Prof.  Haven,  in  his  lecture  upon  The  Model  Teacher,  called 
attention  to  the  defects  of  teachers.  He  regarded  them  as  re- 
sponsible for  man}'  of  the  faults  in  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  teacher  should  aim  especially  to  enrich  and  cultivate 
his  own  mind  with  the  trea.sures  of  science,  and  should  seek  the 
most  attractive  and  successful  methods  of  imparting  informa- 
tion to  others. , 

The  address  of  Mr.  Gow,  upon  the  subject  of  School  Architect- 
ure, elicited  some  comment.  The  method  of  lighting  the  build- 
ing suggested  in  the  plan  presented,  it  was  claimed,  was  open 
to  objections. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Blodgett,  in  a  report  upon  Teaching  as  a  Profes- 
sion, called  attention  to  the  numerous  anomalies  which  charac- 
terize the  teachers'  profession,  and  made  several  appropriate 
practical  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  methods  to  be  employed 
to  elevate  it  in  character  and  position. 

Mr.  Wilber  made  a  report  upon  the  progress  of  the  State 
Natural  History  Society  since  its  organization  last  June.  Much 
aid  has  been  rendered  in  the  collection  of  specimens  by  local 
surveyors.  The  rich  treasures  of  our  State  in  Natural  History 
are  being  collected  and  arranged.  The  action  of  the  Society 
has  tended  directly  to  the  advancement  of  education.  Its  op- 
erations were  especially  intended  to  afford  the  knowledge  ne- 
cessary for  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
State.  The  Press,  the  Eailroads,  and  many  private  individuals, 
have  cooperated  in  the  movement.  The  museum  is  located  at 
the  State  Normal  Universit}',  that  the  students  may  avail  them- 
selves of  its  privileges.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  in  com- 
paring the  natural  productions  of  the  State,  by  those  who  are 
to  teach  its  children,  will  be  very  great. 

The  address  of  President  Curtis,  upon   The  Nature  and  Ad- 
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vantages  of  our  System  of  Public  Education,  was  an  able  and 
scholarly  production. 

We  present  our  readers  with  several  of  the  addresses  alluded 
to,  and  in  future  numbers  shall  publish  the  remainder,  either  in 
full  or  in  part. 

It  E  P  O  li  T     OF     T  H  K     F  I  N  A  N  C  E     C  O  i[  M  I  T  T  K  E  . 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  introducing  the  study  of  Book-keeping  into  the  com- 
mon schools.  It  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  perspicuity, 
and  excited  much  comment  and  criticism.  Many  individuals 
to  whom  apparent  injustice  was  done  by  an  omission  to  men- 
tion their  names  in  the  proper  place  called  for  explanation. 
After  some  delay,  the  matter  was  adjusted,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  State  Agent  for  the  current  year 
amounted  to  S1595.  He  had  received  from  guarantees  and 
other  sources  1732.     There  was  still  due  him  -15803. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  ninety-four  individuals  became 
responsible  for  the  Agent's  salary  last  year  at  Decatur.  Forty- 
eight  had  failed  to  redeem  their  pledges.  After  making  all 
proper  allowances  for  inability,  we  can  not  but  feel  that  some 
were  recreant  to  their  duty.  A  few  of  the  delinc|ueuts  had 
written  to  the  Finance  Committee,  stating  their  inability  to  re- 
deem their  pledges.  The  greater  part,  however,  had  made  no 
explanation  of  their  failure. 

l)uring  the  last  da_y  of  the  session  the  amount  due  the  State 
Agent  was  pi'omptl}^  made  up  by  individuals  present. 

THE     ELECTIOX     OF     OFFICERS. 

The  latter  part  of  the  session  Avas  characterized  by  great 
unanimity  and  harmony  of  feeling,  and  business  was  rapidly 
dispatched. 

It  was  moved  that  the  Report  of  the  CommiLtee  appointed  to 
nominate  officers  be  accepted  and  the  nominees  be  declared 
elected.  The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  election 
of  officers  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  which  has  occupied  con- 
siderable time  and  created  some  feeling.  But  the  discussion 
upon  the  Teacher  had  afforded  an  ample  opportunity  for  the 
ebullition  of  feeling,  and  a  reaction  most  favorable  to  harmony 
had  ensued. 

REMARKS     OF     PRESIDENT     AND     E  X  -  P  R  E  S  I  D  E  N  T  . 

The  President-elect — Wm.  H.  Haskell,  of  Canton  —  upon  his 
introduction  said: 

''3Ir.  President  and  Felloio  Teachers :  Custom  seems  to  require 
of  one  about  to  assume  the  position  to  which  your  good  will 
has  called  me,  that  I  should  a2:)pcar  before  you  and  make  my 
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humble  acknowledgments.  Permit  me  to  return  you  thanks 
for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  The  gratification 
of  the  moment  is  only  marred  by  the  consciousness  that  the 
ability  to  perform  is  not  commensurate  with  the  duties  required. 
It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  called  to  preside  over  an  Association 
composed  of  the  living,  working,  thinking  teachers  of  our  glo- 
rious State.  When  this  yearly  convocation  shall  return,  and  the 
spirit  which  has  roused  the  great  heart  of  our  people  to  educa- 
tional reforms  shall  cause  us  to  reassemble  with  the  renewed 
consciousness  of  having  faitlifully  labored  in  our  respective 
fields  of  duty,  I  feel  assured  that  your  intelligence,  ability  and 
discretion  will  freely  correct  my  errors  and  aid  my  hand." 

The  Ex-President,  advancing,  said  : 

''Mr.  President:  Custom  seems  to  require  that  when  one  is 
about  to  retire  from  the  position  to  which  you  have  called  me, 
he  should  perform  some  appropriate  act.  Thus  I  fulfill  my  duty." 
[Resuming  his  seat  amid  laughter  and  applause.] 

The  President  solemnly  rejoined  : 

"  The  impressive  act  which  you  have  just  witnessed  suggests 
the  melancholy  reflection  that  in  one  year  I  too  must  lay  down 
my  honors,  for  thus  does  all  greatness  have  an  end."  [Renewed 
laughter.] 

A  D  J  0  U  R  N  M  E  X  T  . 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Ottawa  in  December 
next.  A  desire  was  manifested  by  many  to  go  to  some  town  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State ;  but,  as  no  one  was  present  to 
urge  the  claims  of  those  cities,  the  Association  voted  to  accept 
the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  of  Ottawa. 

VISIT     TO     KNOX     COLLEGE. 

In  the  evening  the  Association  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Principal  of  the  Female  Department  of  Knox  College  to 
mingle  in  social  enjoyment.  All  factions  had  been  fused  and 
all  difference  of  opinion  dissolved.  The  occasion  was  graced 
b}''  many  of  the  citizens  of  Galesburg  and  members  of  the  insti- 
tution. Music  and  merriment,  conversation  and  repartee,  en- 
chained the  guests  until  a  late  hour.  They  parted  with  vivid 
recollections  of  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of 
Galesburg. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION 


'  Our  Congress  '  has  met  and  parted  for  the  fifth  time,  and  its 
deeds  are  history.  Witli  a  vigor  intensified  into  enthusiasm 
has  it  seized  the  great  questions  thrust  in  its  wa}^,  and  solved 
them.  ]So  session  has  j^et  been  held  without  evolving  some 
new  fact  and  fortifying  the  old  one  —  old  since  the  first  convoca- 
tion— that  the  teachers  of  the  Prairie  State  'in  congress  as- 
sembled' are  the  farthest  possible  removed  from  dullness.  An 
earnest  faith  in  the  power  of  work  in  the  doers  has  given  the 
active  spirits — the  live  men — ^a  prominent  place.  In  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  other  sort  of  teachers  at  these  great  con- 
gresses of  Illinois  educators.  The  restless  student  no  Sooner 
leaves  his  Alma  Mater  than  the  luxury  of  founding  new  systems 
and  pushing  on,  untrammeled  by  hoary  customs,  a  few  steps 
into  untrodden  fields,  brings  him  to  the  frontier.  He  puts  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  advancing  column,  and  slashes  away  at 
Ignorance  in  an  ecstacy  of  earnestness.  If,  perchance,  the  '  old 
fellow'  reels  and  yields,  he  is  conscious  of  having  done  the 
world  some  service,  and  that  the  world  will  hear  of  it.  Hence 
the  aspiring,  venturesome,  active,  able  young  men  and  women 
of  the  whole  Union  have  converged  in  their  routes  upon  the 
great  battle-ground  of  progress — the  Northwest.  Our  State 
has  her  full  share.  No  wonder  that  seven  hundred  such  teach- 
ers (those  '  to  the  manor  born '  are  like  them),  armed  with  cour- 
age to  do  and  to  dare,  should  attract  attention  when  together. 
No  wonder  that  lances  should  cross,  and  scars  in  after  times 
proclaim  the  well-fought  field.  Nor  is  it  marvelous  that  they 
should  leave  at  each  parting  some  deep-graven  'foot-prints' 
which  the  present  and  the  future  must  study.  But  Ivhat  has 
this  Association  done  for  the  last  five  years  ? 

At  its  First  Session  it  demolished  that  stupendous  book- 
scheme  of  N.  W.  Edwards,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  force  a 
certain  set  of  books  upon  the  teachers  and  people  of  the  State, 
whether  those  books  were  the  best  or  not.  There  was  never  a 
more  gigantic  wrong  more  speedily  righted.  Here  also  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

At  the  Second  Session  two  actual  live  teachers,  fresh  from  the 
dust  of  the  arena,  were  named  for  the  State  Superintendency  of 
Public  Schools.  One  has  served  with  distinguished  success  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  has  done  for  the  cause  more  than  any 
lawyer  could  do  in  a  life-time ;  the  other  is  his  successor,  and  is 
'had  in  reputation  of  all  men'.  The  glorious  ship  of  Free 
Schools  has  still  a  noble  pilot  on  board  and  enlisted  for  two 
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years,  who  will  take  good  care  that  she  is  neither  wrecked  on 
Scylla  nor  engulfed  in  Charybdis. 

At  the  Third  Session  of  the  Teachers'  Congress  the  Normal 
University  was  conceived,  and  the  ensuing  Legislature  brought 
it  forth.  It  has  now  grown  out  of  its  swaddling-clothes  and  is 
fast  attaining  the  proportions  and  beauty  of  a  young  giantess. 

At  the  Fourth  Session  an  Agent  of  the  Association  was 
elected,  and  from  the  pockets  of  the  teachers  paid  a  handsome  sal- 
ary, to  bear  the  glad  tidings  of  the  free-school  gospel  to  those 
who,  perchance,  had  become  lukewarm  or  had  never  heard  it. 

At  the  Fifth  Session,  now  fresh  in  the  memory  of  half  a  hund- 
red score  at  least,  was  evolved  the  great  principle  of  successful 
journalism.  The  contest  was  sharp ;  the  event  decisive.  The 
Illinois  Teacher  is  free.  It  has  done  valiant  and  true  work  in 
times  past,  and  we  loved  it  then.  It  can  now  gambol  with  all 
the  freedom  of  a  laughing  girl,  and  strike  for  the  right  without 
offending  the  dignity  of  an  'organ'.    We  love  it  still,  and  better. 

A. 


Our  Daughters  Euined. — Where  ? 

At  fashionable  boarding-schools. 

How? 

In  manner  and  form  to-wit : 

A  young  lady  in  good  health  was  sent  to  a  distant  city  to 
finish  her  education  at  a  boarding-school  of  considerable  note. 
In  one  month  she  returned  suffering  from  general  debility,  dizzi- 
ness, neuralgic  pains,  and  headache.  It  must  be  a  very  telling 
j)rocess  which,  in  a  single  month,  transforms  a  rollicking,  romp- 
ing, ruddy-faced  girl  of  sixteen,  to  a  pale,  weakly,  failing  invalid. 
It  is  not  often  done  so  quickly ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  boarding- 
school  education  it  is  done  thousands  of  times.  Public  thanks 
are  due  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  for 
the  pains  he  took  to  ferret  out  the  facts  of  the  daily  routine  of 
the  establishment,  the  proprietors  of  which  so  richly  merit  the 
reprobation  of  the  whole  community,  both  for  their  recklessness 
of  human  health,  and  their  ignorance  of  physiological  law.  Said 
an  accomplished  lady  to  us  not  long  since,  "My  only  daughter 
is  made  a  wreck  of —  she  lost  her  mind  at  that  wretched  school." 

At  this  model  establishment,  where  the  daughters  of  the  rich 
and  the  aspiring  are  prepared  for  the  grave  every  year,  twelve 
houi-s  are  devoted  to  study  out  of  the  twenty-four,  when  five 
should  be  the  utmost  limit.  Two  hours  are  allowed  for  exercise; 
three  hours  for  eating;  seven  hours  for  sleep. 

Plenty  of  time  allowed  to  eat  themselves  to  death,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  stinting  them  to  the  smallest  amount  of  time  for  reno- 
vating the  brain,  the  very  fountain  of  life,  upon  whose  healthful 
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and  vigorous  action  depends  the  ability  of  advantageous  mental 
culture  and  physical  energy. 

But  what  is  the  kind  of  exercise  which  prevails  in  city  board- 
ing-schools? The  girls  are  marched  through  the  streets  in 
double-file,  dressed  violently,  of  course,  so  as  to  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  proprietors,  in  the  Avay  of  a  walking  advertise- 
ment, knowing  well  enough  that  a  file  of  young  ladies  from  the 
families  of  the  upper  ten  would  monopolize  attention  on  any 
thoroughfare,  even  on  Wall  street.  But  what  does  an  hour's  prim 
walk  effect,  when,  conscious  of  being  the  cynosure  of  every  eye, 
they  are  put  on  their  most  unexceptionable  behavior,  when  a  good, 
side-shaking,  whole-souled  laugh  would  subject  the  offender  to  a 
purgatorial  lecture,  to  be  repeated  daily,  perhaps  for  a  month  ? 
Yerily,  Moloch  has  his  worshipers  in  this  enlightened  age, 
when  parents  are  found  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  their  daughters 
for  the  reputation  of  having  them  at  the  fashionable  boarding- 
school  .  Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 
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The  fifth  volume  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  commences  with  the 
present  number.  Retaining  the  old  name,  and,  we  trust,  all  its 
old  friends,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  every  way  worthy  of 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  teachers  of  Illinois. 

As  an  organ  of  the  Association,  subject  to  frequent  changes 
in  the  editorial  and  business  departments,  it  was  some  times 
trammeled  by  its  dependence,  and  perhaps  lacked  freedom  and 
expansive  power.  We  shall  endeavor,  by  making  it  an  inde- 
pendent and  vigorous  journal,  to  give  it  a  substantial  and  ]3erma- 
nent  existence.  Though  it  is  now  emancipated  from  connection 
with  the  Teachers'  Association,  it  will  still  be  a  Teachers' 
Journal.  Its  pages  will  be  the  productions  of  their  pens,  and 
it  will  rely  for  its  support  upon  their  subscriptions.  Its  size 
will  be  enlarged  to  make  it  commensurate  with  the  advancing 
necessities  of  our  rapidly-increasing  community.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  eminent  laborers  in  education  in  the  State  have 
signified  their  approval  of  our  object  and  their  intention  to  co- 
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operate  with  us.  It  will  remain  the  official  organ  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

Teachers  of  Illinois,  may  we  rely  upon  your  assistance  ?  An 
educational  journal  is  for  you  an  indispensable  necessity.  You 
wish  to  glean  the  harvests  others  are  reaj)ing  in  their  daily  ex- 
perience. You  would  impart  to  others  the  success  you  have 
achieved.  You  would  aid  in  banishing  ignorance  and  extend- 
ing  universal  education.  You  would  do  battle  against  defective 
institutions  and  "false-  systems.  You  would  extend  our  free 
schools  throughout  the  State,  and  strengthen  them  with  the 
results  of  all  wisdom  and  experience. 

This  is  the  mission  of  the  Illinois  Teacher.  If  you  approve  it, 
will  you  assist  in  extending  our  circulation  wherever  such  a 
journal  is  needed?  Will  you  see  that  no  teacher  and  no  com- 
munity fails  of  an  opportunity  of  securing  it? 

To  Contributors. —  Much  valuable  matter  is  crowded  out  of 
the  i^resent  number  in  consequence  of  the  demand  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association  make  upon  our  pages.  Contri- 
butions are  solicited  upon  subjects  connected  with  education. 
The  widest  freedom  will  be  afforded  for  the  discussion  of  all 
questions  of  importance.  We  shall  only  require  that  all  articles 
are  scholarly,  vigorous,  and  pertinent  to  topics  of  general  inter- 
est. We  would  especially  request  our  friends  to  inform  us  of 
whatever  occurs  of  general  interest  in  educational  matters  in 
all  parts  of  the  vState.  All  communications  will  appear  in  our 
pages  anonymously.  ISJ"ot  the  author,  but  the  article,  will  detert- 
mine  the  claim  to  insertion.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  Nason  &  Hill,  Peoria. 

Intelligence  Office. —  This  feature,  designed  to  facilitate  in- 
tercourse between  teachers  and  school-officers,  will  be  retained. 

Acknowledgment. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Worth-Western 
Home  Journal  for  the  official  report  of  the  Association,  and  to 
the  Galesburg  Democrat,  Peoria  Transcript,  and  Chicago  Press 
and  Tribune,  for  much  relating  to  proceedings  at  Galesburg. 

Commendable  Enterprise. —  The  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune 
kept  a  reporter  at  Galesburg  during  the  entire  session.  The 
teachers  of  the  State  will  know  how  to  appreciate  their  interest. 
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Springfield.  — It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  some  pride  that  we  see  indi- 
cations of  so  bright  and  useful  a  career  as  has  been  marked  out  for  the  schools  at 
our  capital.  A  new  system  has  been  established,  and,  vmder  the  superintendence 
of  S.  M.  CuTCHEON,  can  not  fail  to  attain  a  deservedly  high  reputation  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  With  her  four  ward  school-houses,  which  reflect  great  credit 
on  the  city  in  their  architectural  beauty  and  arrangement  —  being  commodious, 
healthy,  and  attractive, —  and  her  twenty  teachers,  who  are  zealous  in  their  la- 
bors and  ready  to  embrace  every  opportunity  for  improvement ;  a  High  School 
organized  and  under  the  charge  of  one  whose  ability  and  experience  afford  those 
under  his  instruction  as  good  facilities  as  the  age  demands ;  an  experienced 
teacher  and  ripe  scholar  for  City  Superintendent,  and  a  Board  of  Instruction 
whose  pride  appears  to  be  concentrated  in  the  success  of  their  new  enterprise,  her 
schools  will  soon  become  her  greatest  ornaments.  Nine  hundred  pupils  are  in 
daily  attendance.  At  their  semi-monthly  institutes  we  find  every  teacher  at  his 
post,  not  as  a  task,  but  as  a  pleasant  relaxation  from  the  duties  of  the  school- 
room, each  desiring  to  assist  in  carrying  forward  the  work  so  nobly  begun.  In 
their  respective  schools  a  pleasant  quietness  is  observed,  and  thoroughness  in 
every  thing  undertaken.  A  system  is  carried  out  in  each  recitation  and  exercise. 
Every  teacher  subscribes  for  the  IIIi7iois  Teacher.  It  is  here  that  we  find  a  Board 
willing  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  teachers  in  attending  the  State  Association. 

X  . 

Normal  University — Societies' Libraries. —  The  pupils  of  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity have  formed  Literary  Societies  for  mutual  improvement  by  voluntary  ex- 
ercises in  writing,  declamation,  and  debate.  The  older  of  these  associations  bears 
the  name  of '  The  Philadelphian  Society ' ;  the  newer,  in  honor  of  our  late  ener- 
getic State  Agent,  is  called  '  The  Wrightonian  Society '.  This  winter  both  socie- 
ties have  undertaken  the  enterprise  of  establishing  libraries,  and  by  the  liberality 
of- a  few  friends  have  made  a  good  beginning.  They  must  rely  chiefly  upon  the 
aid  of  those  who  can  help  them  and  are  willing  to  do  so  for  success  in  their  very 
laudable  undertaking.  Whatever  sources  of  information  and  means  of  culture 
are  afforded  to  these  young  men  and  women  will  return  an  inestimable  recompense 
when  they  become  the  teachers  of  our  children.  Every  good  book  in  their  libra- 
ries is  a  seed  in  a  fair  and  well-cultivated  field;  and  we  urgently  recommend  to 
those  who  appreciate  these  considerations  that  they  shall  take  pains  to  contribute 
to  these  libraries.  Even  a  single  book  which  you  have  read  and  like,  but  need 
no  longer,  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  a  small  expense  to  you,  and  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  usefully  disposed  of  Address  either  or  each  of  the  above-named 
societies,  "  care  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Hovet,  Nonnal  University,  Bloomington " ;  and  if 
you  can  send  a  good-sized  package  by  express  or  otherwise,  neither  forget  nor  de- 
lay to  do  so. 

Abingdon. —  We  hear  that  the  subject  of  grading  the  schools  is  interesting  some 
of  the  friends  at  Abingdon,  Knox  comity.  We  see  no  good  reason  why  judicious 
measures  for  uniting  the  two  districts  of  that  place  and  canying  out  a  first-rate 
system  may  not  be  adopted  and  carried  out.  There  is  enough  money  expended  for 
education  in  Abingdon  to  accomplish  much  more  work.  We  trust  the  next  news 
we  have  from  that  point  will  be  that  the  people  have  adopted  the  graded  system. 
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New  Views. —  The  little  folks  get  up  very  original  views  of  theology  some  times. 
One  day  as  I  was  working  in  the  garden  clearing  some  plants  from  weeds,  my 
little  boy,  four  years  old,  who  was  standing  by  me,  said,  "  Papa,  does  God  make 
every  thing  grow?"  "Yes,  my  son,"  I  replied,  "he  makes  everything  grow." 
"  Does  God  make  the  weeds  grow?  "  "  Yes."  Looking  up  with  an  expression  of 
disapprobation  in  his  face,  he  said,  "  Then,  papa,  what  are  you  hoeing  them  up 
for  ?  "  This  was  rather  a  poser.  I,  however,  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  the 
earth  is  so  much  prettier  covered  with  something  green,  that  God  makes  some- 
thing grow  every  where,  and  that  when  we  want  to  raise  plants  he  is  willing  that 
we  should  cut  up  the  weeds  and  grass.  A  few  days  after,  his  mother  was  weed- 
ing a  bed  in  the  garden ;  the  little  fellow  was,  as  usual,  trying  to  help.  She  had 
just  been  explaining  to  him  how  to  distinguish  the  plants  from  the  weeds.  Pres- 
ently she  heard  him  soliloquizing  thus:  "Pa  planted  this  —  I  must  n't  pull  this 
up  ;  God  planted  this  —  I  '11  pull  this  up."  q.  q. 

P-R-o-D-i-G-i-o-tJ-s  !  —  A  marvelous  phenomenon  has  been  discovered  in  the 
South,  in  the  person  of  Rev.  F.  E.  Pitts,  of  whom  a  correspondent  of  the  Memphis 
Christian  Advocate  says :  "I  have  repeatedly  heard  the  most  famed  men  of  Amer- 
ica, but  there  are  times  \vlien  tJie  fames  of  his  pathos  licks  the  everlasting  hills  with  a 
roar  that  moves  your  soul  to  tlie  depths  fathomed  hy  few  other  men!" 

Scott's  Descendants. —  The  only  living  male  descendant  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
son  of  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  died  recently.  His  mother  was  Sir  Walter's  grand- 
daughter.    Only  one  little  girl  remains  to  call  him  ancestor. 

'Vestiges  of  Creation'. — The  rumor  (denied  at  the  time)  that  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creatio7i  is  confirmed  by  the  new  British-Museum  Catalogue. 

The  700  boys  who  lost  their  books  by  the  burning  of  the  Quiney  school-house^ 
in  Boston,  have  been  re-supplied  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  about  |3.00  each. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Palfrey's  '  History  of  New  England '  has  appeared,  em- 
bracing the  history  of  the  country  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Hott,  of  Exeter  Academy  (N.H.),  has  been  invited  to  become 
Chancellor  of  Washington  University,  at  St.  Louis,  with  a  salary  of  $3,000  per 
annum. 

A  MONUMENT  is  bcguu  in  honor  of  Hugh  Miller  at  his  birthplace  (Cromarty), 
which  is  to  consist  of  a  pillar  fifty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  him :  the 
base  of  the  monument  is  to  be  of  '  old  red  sandstone '  from  the  quarry  where 
Miller  began  his  work  and  his  geological  studies. 

A  Rare  American. —  An  Atlanta  (Ga.)  paper  mentions  a  call  from  a  gentleman 
who  is  forty  years  old  and  had  never  till  that  time  seen  a  town,  a  railroad,  or  a 
steam  engine,  and  had  never  been  twenty  miles"  from  home.  This  was  especially 
strange  as  he  had  been  a  Baptist  preacher,  a  school-teacher,  and  a  store-keeper. 
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Hadrosaurus  Foulkii. —  Last  fall  Mr.  Foulke,  a  gentleman  living  near  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  caused  a  marl-pit  in  that  vicinity,  which  had  once  furnished  some 
curious  fossil  vertebrae  and  teeth,  to  be  carefully  examined.  The  result  was  the 
discovery  of  nearly  an  entire  skeleton  of  an  ancient  monster,  to  which  Dr.  Leidy 
has  given  the  above  name.  Dr.  Leidy  has  ascertained  the  characteristics  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  creature  as  he  was  when  living,  and  describes  him  as  a  kangaroo- 
like  alligator,  of  more  than  mammoth  size,  living  near  the  great  tertiary  rivers  and 
lagoons,  and  feeding  upon  the  under  branches  of  a  fir  forest  while  sitting  erect 
upon  its  huge  hind  legs,  supported  by  its  tail.  Its  tail  was  three  feet  thick ;  its 
hind  legs  seven  feet  long,  so  that  when  upon  its  feet  it  was  nine  or  ten  feet  high 
at  the  haunches ;  its  fore  legs  were  short ;  the  entire  length  of  the  creature  was 
twenty-five  feet.     Further  discoveries  in  the  same  region  are  expected. 

Harvard  Uxiversity. —  The  recent  report  of  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Treasurer  of 
Harvard  University,  shows  that  the  present  value  of  the  property  of  the  institution 
is  $1,009,636.40,  exclusive  of  the  College  and  groimds  adjoining.  Of  this  amoimt 
$563,104.85  is  in  notes  and  mortgages,  and  .$168,559.68  in  real  estate.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  (including  $18,244.40  on  hand  at  the  beginning)  have  been 
$301,041.85,  and  the  expenditures  $275,524.38.  The  President's  salary  is  $2,500 
and  his  house-rent ;  Prof.  Huntington's  salary  is  $2,500 ;  most  of  the  other  pro- 
fessors receive  $2,200.  The  treasurer  says  that  the  salaries  are  inadequate,  as 
the  cost  of  living  is  so  great  that  the  professors  can  lay  up  nothing  in  provision 
for  disability  or  old  age.  The  vast  zoological  collection  of  Prof  Agassiz  is  not 
available  for  scientific  uses,  for  want  of  a  building  proper  for  its  reception. 

Severe. —  A  teacher  was  recently  fined  at  Newport,  R.  L,  for  punishing  a  boy 
cruelly.  The  pantaloons  worn  by  the  boy  at  the  time  of  the  infliction  were  ex- 
hibited in  evidence.  The  punishment  was  inflicted  with  a  cowhide,  and  the 
pantaloons  were  of  stout  woolen  cloth,  and  new ;  but  they  were  cut  through  in 
fourteen  places  as  smoothly  as  if  a  knife  had  been  used.  Either  that  boy  was  too 
bad  to  be  sent  to  school,  or  that  teacher  was  not  fit  for  his  occupation :  we  can 
not  avoid  believing  the  latter  to  be  the  case. 

New  Periodicals. —  This  month  has  given  us  two  new  monthly  magazines  —  the 
Great  Repuhlic,  and  the  American  Monthly,  and  two  weekly  papers — Th£  Cetitury, 
by  Thomas  McElrath,  formerly  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  and  Tlie  Constellation,  edited 
by  Park  Benjamin. 

The  Atlantic. —  The  publishei-s  of  the  ^/?ff;;/K' printed  30,000  copies  for  their 
January  edition,  which  large  supply  was  exhausted  on  the  very  day  of  publication. 
The  Bosto7i  Traveller  states  that  during  the  last  part  of  December  and  first  of 
January  the  publishers  received  by  mail  alone  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  a 
day  for  subscriptions. 

A  '  Ladies'  "Reading-Room  '  has  been  started  in  London,  which  is  open  from 
10  A.M.  till  5  P.M.  One  of  the  regulations  is  that  "  No  dogs  nor  gentlemen  shall 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  room  !  " 
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'  PuoKESSORS '. —  At  the  close  of  the  kite  session  of  our  State  Association  at 
Galesburg,  a  resohition  was  introduced  and  passed  complimentary  to  the  '  music 
under  direction  of  Frof.  Miller  '.  We  were  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  enter  an 
earnest  disclaimer  against  the  application  of  the  title  to  himself.  This  word  has 
fallen  to  such  '  base  tises '  that  we  hope  soon  to  see  every  teacher  of  real  ability 
and  standing  indignantly  refuse  to  have  it  coupled  with  his  name,  and  thus 
leave  it  entirely  to  traveling  mountebanks,  inventors  of  boot-blacking,  barbers, 
makers  of  patent  medicine,  book-agents,  and  consequential  country  schoolmasters. 
The  only  decent  people  who  can  afford  to  wear  it  at  all  are  those  to  whom  it  right- 
fully belongs ;  that  is,  those  who  occupy  the  chairs  in  our  regularly-organized 
colleges.  And  even  they,  we  should  suppose,  would  loathe  the  word  and  pray  to 
hear  it  as  seldom  as  possible.  Were  we  one  of  them,  we  think  we  would  say, 
"  Take  any  shape  but  that ;  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat,  dog,  or  what  you  will, 
but  do  spare  the  '  Prof." 

In  the  University  at  Moscow  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  to  all  applicants  in 
music,  dancing,  and  fencing. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Shelby  county  proposes  and  urges  the  expediency  of  ap- 
propriating a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  income  from  the  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  the  township  fund  for  the  support  of  schools.  A  worse  disposition  might 
be  made  of  that  income. 

Wisconsin  has  set  apart  th«  avails  of  swamp'  lands  as  a  fund  for  Normal  Schools. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  over  $18,000,  and  will  soon  be  $2.5,000,  and  will  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  who  is  now  Chancellor  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  University. 

The  First  Premicm  for  an  Essay  on  '  Agriculture  as  connected  with  Schools, 
Colleges,  and  other  Institutions',  has  been  awarded  by  the  State  Agricultural 

Society  to  Alexander  M.  Gow,  of  Dixon. 

« 

More  Light. — A  correspondent  from  Marion  County  inquires  how  more  light 
can  be  thrown  upon  the  schools  down  in  ' Egypt'.  Let  every  teacher  and  school- 
officer  subscribe  for  the  Teacher,  and  they  '11  get,  at  least,  a  glimpse  of  the  '  prom- 
ised land '. 

Horace  Mann  is  lecturing  in  Boston  on  College  Influences  and  College  Habits, 
and  Education  at  the  West. 

Short  Sessions. —  The  Teacher.s'  Association  of  Middlesex,  Mass.,  have  adopted 
resolutions  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  children  in  Primary  Schools  should 
not  be  confined  to  study  in  their  seats  more  than  three  hours  per  day. 

Waste  of  Time. — An  anecdote  is  related  of  Professor  Agassiz,  showing  his  de- 
votion to  science.  A  committee  pressed  him  for  a  lecture,  offering  as  an  induce- 
ment liberal  pay.  "That  is  no  inducement  to  me,"  replied  Agassiz  ;  "I  can  not 
afford  to  waste  my  time  in  making  money." 

Book  Notices. — Want  of  time  is  our  apology  for  the  omission  in  the  present 
number  of  the  usual  notices  of  books.     They  will  appear  hereafter. 
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SCHOOL        SUPERVISION.* 


Notwithstanding  the  very  encouraging  results  of  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  genei'al  impetus  given  to  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  all  portions  of  the  State  during  that  period,  it  must 
be  frankl}^  confessed  that,  to  the  careful  observer,  those  results 
are  still  vastly  disproportion ed  to  the  eiiormous  expense  in- 
curred. Five  millions  of  money  should  have  accomplished  at 
least  double  what  has  been  done,  in  immediate  results,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  constantly-increasing  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness in  the  future.  If  this  statement  of  the  case  be  true,  and 
it  is  thought  that  no  one  who  has  carefully  watched  the  Avork- 
ings  of  rhe  system  for  the  last  two  years  can  reasonably  doubt 
it,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment  to  inquire  the  reasons 
for  this  inefficiency,  and  discover,  if  possible,  a  remedy  there- 
for. The  opinion  is  expressed  elsewhere  that  the  defects  in  our 
present  school-system  are  radical  defects;  and  that  the  only 
remedy  is  to  repeal  the  present  law  and  substitute  an  entirely 
new  one.  While,  therefore,  no  one  particular  cause  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  evils  complained  of,  there  is  one  defect  in  the 
present  system  more  glaring  than  all  others,  and  which  if  rem- 
edied M'ould  go  far  toward  remedying  all  the  others. 

No  system  of  Common  Schools  has  ever  succeeded  in  this 
country  without  constant,  thorough  and  vigilant  supervision; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  the}^  have  received  the  watchful  care 
and  attention  of  duly-authorized  agents,  have  they  been  suc- 
cessful, and  accomplished  the  high  ends  of  their  creation.  That 
supervision  has  some  times  been  in  the  form  of  Visiting  Commit- 
tees, appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district;  some  times 

*  From  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1857  and  1858. 
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Town  Superintendents,  elected  by  the  people  of  a  town  or  the 
Trustees  of  Schools;  and  again  by  County  Superintendents, 
elected  by  the  people  or  the  school-officers  of  the  County ;  but 
in  all  cases  the  supervision  has  been  of  the  most  thorough  and 
active  character.  Whatever  form  it  has  taken  in  the  various 
States  where  common  schools  have  flourished,  it  has  always  ex- 
isted, and  been  one  of  the  prime,  moving  causes  of  whatever 
success  has  been  met  with. 

The  able  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania  (Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok), 
who  has  developed  and  perfected  the  best  system  of  School  Su- 
pervision in  any  State  in  the  Union,  as  truthfully  as  forcibly 
remarks  in  his  last  report,  while  discussing  this  subject :  "As 
well  expect  to  sustain  the  healthy  operations  of  our  complex 
system  of  State  and  municipal  government  without  county, 
as  well  as  State  and  township  officers,  as  to  build  up,  invigorate 
and  sustain  the  colossal  fivbric  of  the  Common-School  Sj^stem 
■without  every  link  in  the  chain  of  executive  and  supervisory 
officers  complete  and  properly  adjusted.  The  histor}^  of  the 
system,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time,  supports  and  forti- 
fies the  theory." 

Similar  opinions  from  equally  high  sources  might  be  adduced 
to  almost  any  extent,  showing  the  utter  futilit}^  of  attempting 
to  operate  a  Free-School  System  without  proper  supervisory 
agents.  As  well  might  the  long  line  of  railroads,  stretching 
their  friendly  arms  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State, 
be  kept  in  successful  operation  without  head  Superintendents, 
with  ample  assistants,  to  attend  to  their  general  movements, 
and  watchful  agents  stationed  every  where  throughout  their 
lines,  to  carry  out  the  instructions  given  them  and  oversee  the 
local  affairs  of  the  road,  as  a  complicated  Free-School  System 
operate  itself  As  the  case  now  is,  we  have  no  such  thing  as 
School  Supervision,  in  any  just  sense  of  that  term.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  is  confined  to  his  office  at  the 
seat  of  government,  and  burdened  with  more  clerical  duties 
than  ought  to  be  performed  by  any  one  man.  Indeed,  if  the 
duties  continue  to  increase  during  the  next  two  years  as  they 
have  during  the  last  two,  it  will  be  wholly  impossible  for  any 
one  man  to  attend  to  the  inside  duties  of  the  office  alone.  But 
the  chief  Superintendent  should  not  be  required  to  attend  alto- 
gether, if  at  all,  to  such  duties.  He  should  have  time  to  read, 
to  think,  to  travel,  to  converse,  to  study  the  practical  operation 
of  the  system  throughout  the  State,  and  thus  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  important  functions  of  his  high  station.  The  inter- 
ests committed  to  his  care  are  the  most  stupendous  and  far- 
reaching  in  their  results  of  any  that  can  possibly  be  committed 
to  the  trust  of  man.  The  undersigned  has  frequentl}^  gone  to 
his  office  in  the  morning,  after  having  devoted  the  entire  day 
previous  to  letter-writing,  with  the  hojDe  of  spending  a  single 
hour  in  the  investigation  of  some  interesting  educational  topic, 
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and  found  fifty,  and  not  nnfrequently  as  high  as  a  hundred 
letters  awaiting  his  attention,  and  all  demanding  immediate 
answers.  Is  it  any  Avondfer  that  he  has  some  times  felt  that 
more  was  demanded  of  him  than  reason  would  justify,  and 
that  the  State  acted  unwisely  in  thus  enslaving  her  publi'c 
servants  ? 

This  department  should  not  only  be  the  great  and  responsible 
head  of  the  entire  system,  but  it  should  be  in  constant  and  per- 
sonal contact  with  all  parts  of  that  sj'stem.  As  it  is  now  or- 
ganized, it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  so.  Letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  have  poured  in  here  without  number,  urgently  in- 
viting; the  undersigned  to  visit  certain  localities  and  address 
Teachers'  Institutes,  assist  in  the  dedication  of  new  school- 
buildings,  discuss  the  school  law  and  explain  to  deeply-interested 
parties  its  various  provisions;  and  to  perform  almost  number- 
less other  duties,  coming  legitimately  within  tlie  province  of 
this  dej^artraent.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  such  invitations, 
with  an  occasional  exception,  have  had  to  be  declined.  It  need 
not  seem  strange,  then,  if  ill  will  has  some  times  sprung  up  to- 
ward this  department  and  its  lone  occupant,  among  those  unac- 
quainted with  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
and  to  render  the  assistance  indispensably  necessary  to  a  proper 
performance  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  the  Legishiture  is  rec- 
ommended to  allow  my  successor  a  deputy,  with  a  sufficient 
salary  to  command  the  services  of  an  experienced  and  able 
man.  If  little  Massachusetts,  with  only  fourteen  counties,  with 
a  school-system  a  hundred  3'ears  old,  where  all  her  school  af- 
fairs have  become  settled  and  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
people,  needs  the  services  of  four  of  the  best  men  in  the  State, 
at  an  annual  expense  of  not  less  than  $6,500,  besides  traveling 
and  incidental  expenses ;  surely  Illinois,  with  one  hundred  coun- 
ties, with  all  her  school  aff^airs  in  a  crude  and  formative  state, 
can  afford  to  employ  at  least  two  men,  at  the  moderate  salaries 
allowed  in  this  State,  to  superintend  her  great  school  interests. 
She  can  surel}"  afford  to  paj'^  as  much  for  administering  the 
school  aff'airs  of  the  State  as  her  chief  city  pays  her  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  viz.,  $2,500,  which  is  the  annual  sal- 
ary paid  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Chicago. 

With  the  assistance  thus  aff'orded,  this  department  could  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  its  labors,  and  at  once  become  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  be — the  active  head,  in  all  respects,  of  all  Common- 
School  movements  of  the  State.  Teachers'  Institutes  could  be 
held,  public  addresses  delivered,  the  law  explained  to  local  offi- 
cers, the  people  encouraged  by  personal  appeal  to  establish 
schools  where  there  were  none,  and  to  sustain  better  ones 
where  there  were,  and  generally,  with  the  adoption  of  the  State 
and  County  Supervision  herein  recommended,  the  cause  ad- 
vanced more  in  three  years  than  it  can  now  be,  under  the  pres- 
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ent  state  of  things,  in  ten )  and  all  this,  too,  without  any  mate- 
rial increase  in  expense. 

As  auxiliary  to  this,  and  if  possible  a  still  more  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  supervisory  eftbrt,  the  law  regulating  the 
election  and  duties  of  School  Commissioners  should  be  materi- 
ally modified.  As  the  law  now  stands,  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  Commissioners  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them, 
or  that  they  should  be  of  any  essential  service  to  the  cause 
they  represent.  That  'the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire'  is  a 
maxim  as  true  in  school  matters  as  all  others,  and  which  no 
one  will  deny.  Can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  Com- 
missioners will  visit  the  schools  and  attend  to  all  the  multiform 
educational  interests  which  need  attention  in  their  respective 
counties  without  compensation  ?  They  get  two  per  cent,  for 
receiving  and  paying  out  the  public  money,  and  that  duty  they 
faithfully  perform.  The}^  receive  one  dollar  for  examining 
teachers  and  granting  certificates,  which  the}^  also  execute  as 
well  as  can  be  expected,  in  a  majority  of  cases.  But  bej'ond 
this,  with  a  few  commendable  and  highly-praiseworthy  excep- 
tions, they  do  little. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  office  of  School  Com- 
missioner be  so  far  modified  as  to  provide  for  the  election,  once 
in  three  years,  of  a  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
who  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and 
act  directly  under  his  control.  To  remove  the  ofiice  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  control  of  politics,  the  County  Superintendent 
should  be  elected  by  the  school-officers  of  each  County,  and  the 
question  of  qualification  should  be  the  only  one  at  issue  in  his 
election. 

The  results  of  adopting  the  course  herein  recommended  may 
be  binefly  stated  as  follows  : 

1.  An  active,  thorough  and  vigilant  visitation  and  examina- 
tion of  all  the  schools  in  the  county. 

2.  Greatly  increased  interest  by  all  the  township  school-offi- 
cers in  their  respective  duties. 

3.  Organized,  efficient  and  well-attended  Teachers'  Institutes 
and  Associations  in  all  the  counties  in  the  State. 

4.  More  frequent  visitation  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  a  live- 
lier interest  in  the  success  of  the  system  and  the  education  of 
their  children. 

5.  Improvement  in  school-houses,  grounds,  and  furniture. 

6.  A  higher  estimation  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  influence  and  standing  of  teachers 
as  members  of  society. 

7.  A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  well-qualified  teachers, 
and  a  consequent  diminution  in  number  of  those  found  to  be 
incompetent  and  unworthy. 

8.  A  general  dissemination  of  the  most  approved  methods  of 
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teaching,  and  a  healthy  emulation  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
school-officers  throughout  all  parts  of  the  State. 

And,  what  is  vastly  more  important  than  all, 

9.  A  general  awakening  and  sustaining  of  a  health}^  public 
sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  education,  and  an  active  cooper- 
ation on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  schools. 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  tlie  results  stated  above,  and  many 
more  which  might  be  enumerated  as  likely  to  accrue,  would 
immediately  follow  the  adojDtion  of  the  plan  here  recommended  j* 
but  it  is  believed  that  a  majority  could  be  effected,  by  a  fair 
trial,  during  the  first  three  years,  and  that  the  ultimate  tend- 
ency of  such  a  plan  of  vigilant  supervision  would  be  toward 
the  complete  realization  of  more  than  all  the  benefits  here  con- 
templated. Aside,  too,  from  the  specific  duties  performed  by 
such  an  officer,  his  great  value  consists  in  the  auxiliary  forces 
he  brings  to  bear  upon  all  the  educational  interests  of  the 
county.  If  competent,  and  well  deserving  the  post,  he  is  the 
leader  of  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  county;  "around 
whom  school-officers  and  friends  of  education  can  rally,  and 
with  whom  they  can  unite  in  support  of  the  system,  and  in  the 
furtherance  of  its  interests;  and,  as  the  fruits  of  such  united  in- 
fluence, teachers  be  improved  and  encouraged;  the  best  men 
elevated  to  the  office  of  school-director,  and  their  hands  and  in- 
fluence greatly  strengthened;  parents  aroused  to  a  stronger 
sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities;  the  community  inter- 
ested and  prejudices  removed;  and,  in  the  end,  the  sustaining 
and  powerful  influence  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  brought 
to  the  support  of  this  public  system  of  education,  that  shall 
make  it  impregnable." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  little  difficulty  would  be  expe- 
rienced in  finding  the  right  man  for  the  post  in  all  cases,  and 
that  in  some  counties  such  a  man  would  not  always  be  selected 
at  first;  but  time  and  a  little  experience  would  speedily  remedy 
such  temporary  defects,  and  the  functions  of  such  an  officer 
would  soon  become  vital  to  the  success  of  the  whole  system. 

The  duties  of  such  an  officer  would  be  manifold  and  arduous. 
His  first  d.uty  would  be  the  examination  of  teachers  and  grant- 
ing of  certificates.  But,  as  such  an  examination,  however  search- 
ing and  satisfactory,  can  onlj^  determine  the  theoretical  quali- 
fications of  teachers,  their  scholarship  and  supposed  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  teaching,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  exam- 
iner, before  the  certificate  is  granted  for  any  given  length  of 
time,  should  visit  the  school  and  satisfy  himself,  by  personal 
inspection  in  the  school-room,  of  the  skill  and  success  of  the 
teacher.  He  could  then,  after  a  fair  trial,  discharge  the  incom- 
petent and  unworthy,  and  assist  the  directors  in  procuring  one 
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who  wfis  in  all  respects  competent  and  worthy.  His  next  duty 
would  bo  to  organize  Teacbers'  Institutes  and  conduct  the 
same;  deliver  public  addresses ;  interpret  the  school  law  to  all 
the  local  officers  in  tbe  county;  determine  all  cases  of  school 
difficulties  which  might  occur,  and  which  should  then  only  be 
taken  to  the  State  Superintendent  on  appeal ;  act  as  the  cor- 
respondent and  responsible  agent  of  this  department,  to  which 
he  should  annuall}'  submit  a  minute  and  detailed  statement  of 
all  his  transactions  during  the  year,  the  number,  kind  and  class 
of  schools  in  the  county,  the  course  and  methods  of  instruction 
pursued,  and  the  branches  taught,  the  general  state  of  public 
.oj)inion  upon  the  subject  of  education,  the  special  means  being 
used  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools,  the  changes  in  his 
opinion  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  school  law  tojenderit 
more  efficient  and  more  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  county; 
and  generally  to  be  the  everywhere-present  and  all-efficient 
agent  in  building  up  to  the  utmost  the  great  interests  commit- 
ted to  his  care. 

The  qualifications  needed  for  a  proper  discharge  of  all  the 
duties  of  such  a  post  can  hardlj^  be  over-estimated.  The  occu- 
pant should  be  at  once  an  acknowledged  gentleman,  a  practical 
teacher,  and  a  ripe  scholar.  A  ready  public  speaker  and  a  good 
writer,  he  should  have  had  experience  in  the  school-room  and 
among  men.  And,  above  all,  should  he  have  a  love  for  the  un- 
dertaking, the  energy  to  succeed,  and  the  native  ability  and 
tact  to  seize  hold  of  all  the  elements  at  his  control,  mould  them 
at  his  will,  and  compel  success,  however  reluctant,  to  crown  his 
efforts. 

A  new  power  would  thus  be  introduced  into  the  system,  which 
would  at  once  give  it  vitality  and  life;  its  dormant  energies 
would  be  quickened  into  activity,  and  the  life-blood  flowing 
from  a  common  centre,  through  the  active  agencies  thus  set  at 
work,  would  permeate  the  farthest  extremities  and  cause  the 
whole  system  to  start  forth,  renewed  and  reinvigorated  bj^  the 
life-giving  influences  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  As  before 
remarked,  some  provision  for  a  more  thorough  supervision  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State  is  considered  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  the  present  Free-School  System ;  and 
as  embodying  the  views  herein  expressed,  the  undersigned  has 
prepared  a  bill  making  such  modifications  in  the  present  plan 
as  have  been  considered  essential,  which  will  be  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  Either  the  Legislature 
should  abolish  the  offices  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  County  Commissioner  altogether,  or  they  should  pro- 
vide for  a  mui'e  efficient  administration  of  all  the  duties  of  those 
officers.  It  is  either  essential  to  have  the  great  Free-School 
System  of  the  State  efficiently  and  thoroughly  administered,  or 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  administer  it  at  all.  The 
one  course  or  the  other  should  be  adopted.     As  it  is,  the  schools 
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are  literally  dragging  themselves  along,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  money,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  more  efficient 
and  vigilant  administration.  Will  not  the  Legislature  give  the 
subject  that  careful  consideration  which  its  merits  demand? 


THE      MODEL      TEACHER: 

OR,  THE    REQUISITES    NECESSARY    FOR    THE    SUCCESSFUL   EDUCATION    OF    YOUTH.  * 


BY  PROF.  JOSEPH   HAVES,  OF  OmCAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation :  On  what  theme  could  I  more  appropriately  address 
you?  or  where  should  I  turn  for  better  instances  or  illustra- 
tions of  that  theme  than  to  those  whom  I  now  address? 

What,  then,  are  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher? 

1.  First,  and  beyond  all  question  indispensable,  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  whatever  things  he  is  to  teach.  That  one  can  not  teach 
others  what  he  does  not  know  himself  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
plain  truth  very  plainly  stated.  I  can  not  convey  what  I  do 
not  possess;  can  not  give  what  I  do  not  have;  what  was  never 
in  me  can  by  no  process  be  got  out  of  me.  Possessing  twenty 
acres  of  land,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  I  can,  by  due  legal  pro- 
cess and  instrument,  convey  to  you  twenty  acres  of  land,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent — just  so  much  and  no  more.  I  can  call  it 
more,  and  you  may  purchase  it  for  more,  but  you  get  only  so 
much.  Or,  owning  not  one  solid  foot  of  this  fair  earth,  I  may 
turn  speculator  and  sell  you  a  fine  farm  in  some  goodly  Eastern 
township;  but  in  that  case  I  should  only  be  a  dealer  in  fancy 
goods  and  not  at  all  in  real  estate,  while  on  your  part  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  not  so  much  the  fine  farm  as  yourself  that  was 
sold.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  many  who  admit  this  principle  in  its 
fullest  extent  in  other  cases  seem  to  suppose  that  somehow  the 
same  rule  does  not  hold  in  the  matter  of  teaching.  That  you 
can  not  draw  ten  gallons  out  of  a  cask  that  holds  only  eight 
and  is  ready  to  run  over  at  that  is  admitted  on  all  hands;  but 
that  your  boy  may  not  get'  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Arithme- 
tic or  any  other  science  under  the  instruction  of  a  man  who  is 

*  An  Essay  read  before  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Galesbiirg,  December,  1858. 
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himself  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  principles  is  not  so 

readily  conceded. 

It  must  be  granted  that  many  things  are  to  be  learned  from 
books  as  well  as  from  teachers ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  good  text- 
book, especially  if  to  this  be  added  what  is  better  yet,  a  good 
brain,  more  things  may  be  learned  by  the  pupil  than  the  teacher 
•ever  knew ;  but  it  is  really  the  book  and  not  the  man  that  is  in 
that  case  the  teacher.  Turn  it  as  you  will,  it  is  still  true  and 
ever  will  be  true  that  you  can  not  convey  to  another  what  you 
do  not  yourself  possess — as  true  in  regard  to  knowledge  as  in 
regard  to  real  estate. 

There  was  a  sophism  among  the  Greeks  at  one  time  by  which 
a  shrewd  reasoner  undertook  to  prove  that  man  had  lost  horns. 
The  argument  ran  thus :  That  is  lost  which  is  not  in  possession  : 
man  certainly  in  his  present  state  does  not  possess  horns :  he 
must  thereto i-e  have  lost  them.  If  this  principle  applies  to  the 
inside  of  the  head  as  well  as  to  the  outside,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that,  among  other  valuables,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and 
even  necessary  information  has  been  lost  by  some  people.  There 
is  no  evidence  at  least  of  their  having  any  such  possession,  there- 
fore they  must  have  lost  it :  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
lo6S  in  some  cases  must  have  been  immense.  Sowever  that 
may  be,  lost  or  not  lost,  one  thing  is  clear — what  is  not  in  pos- 
session, be  it  horns  or  be  it  knowledge,  be  it  something  on  the 
outside  or  something  within  the  head,  what  is  not  in  possession 
can  not  by  any  process  be  communicated :  in  other  words,  a 
man  must  know  what  he  is  set  to  teach. 

And  when  we  consider  how  extensive  is  the  range  and  circle 
of  knowledge  which  the  teacher  of  the  present  day  is  expected 
to  impart  to  his  pupils,  this  which  I  have  now  specified  will 
seem  no  slight  requisition.  The  day  is  past  when  to  read  and 
spell  with  tolerable  correctness,  to  tamper  a  little  with  the 
mysteries  of  Arithmetic  and.  perchance,  also  of  Grammar,  and 
to  find  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  map  in  somewhat  less 
time  than  it  takes  in  these  days  to  get  there,  was  thought  a 
good  school  education.  Yet  this  was  thought  a  good  school  ed- 
ucation in  the  days  when  some  of  us  were  young.  How  great 
the  change.  The  instructor  at  the  present  day  is  expected  to 
teach  not  only  in  these  elementary  branches,  but  to  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  at  least  to  give  lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Physiology,  History,  possibly  Astronomy  and  Chemistry.  Ev- 
ery year  the  circle  of  studies  is  enlarging.  The  Common  School 
is  rising  toward  the  level  of  the  High  -School  and  the  Academy; 
the  High  School  and  Academy  crowd  upon  the  advancing  steps 
of  the  College  and  ITniversit}- ;  and  where  these  last  are  ulti- 
mately to  fetch  up  is  more  than  human  foresight  can  predict. 
With  this  rapid  advance  the  teacher  of  the  common  school 
must  keep  pace,  or  he  is  unfit  for  his  work. 

2sot  only  is  the  range  and  sphere  of  common-school  instruc- 
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tion  constantly  enlar^Inir.  bat  each  of  these  seioteea  is  itself 
rapidly  progressincr.  What  is  true  one  year  is  not  sore  to  stay 
true  a  twelvemonth.  What  was  taaght  a  lewyears  ago  will  not 
answer  to  teach  now.  The  geography  of  these  United  :?tatea 
which  some^  and  they  not  the  oldest  of  us.  learned  when  boys 
is  about  as  nearly  right  now  as  were  Rip  Tan  Winkle'^s  ilea* 
of  the  topography  of  his  native  village  on  returning  to  it  ai'-r? 
a  forty  years'  nap.  When  we  learned  in  our  younger  days  that 
the  solar  system,  consisted  of  the  sun  and  so  many  planets  and 
so  many  asteroids,  in  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts,  we  sorely 
supposed  that  matter  to  be  settled  and  certain.  How  many 
there  are  now  I  am  sure  I  can  r.      '  "         -  not  seen  the 

eveniniz  papers,  and  know  not. :._  -joreries  may 

have  been  made  sinc-e  morning.      1  '  r  of  thicirs  it 

■will  never  do  tor  the  teacher  to  relj  -:  acquisinons 

and  information.     He  must  keep  pace  vr:  ;-.>gress  of  sci- 

ence and  be  continually  making  new  acv     -  -  or  be  left  far 

in  the  rear- 
To  say.  then,  that  it  is  requisite  for  the  teacher  to  know- 
whatever  he  is  to  teach  is  saying  not  a  Kttle.  In  fact,  to  knou: 
any  thing  is  no  small  acquisition.  Tery  much  that  passes  for 
knowledge  in  the  world  is  really  any  thing  but  knowledge.  Toa 
have  opinions  upon  certain  subjects — ideas  about  them:  you 
have  read  and  heard  s«ome  things  conc-emin^  them :  are  ready 
to  express  those  ideas  and  opinions :  fancy  that  you  Jtnour  somes 
thincr  about  it.  Perhaps  yoa  do  know  s<omething  abijut  it.  bat 
all  this  is  not  to  know  the  thing  itself.     This  c-an  be  >■  ';~ 

by  the  patient,  thorough  study  and  mastery  of  the  su  - : 

complete  investigation  and  sifting  and  going  to  the  Dotitrfa.  of 
the  whole  matter ;  the  real  uAdcr^anding  of  it.  !!s"ot  until  this 
is  done  do  you  xr-jx  that  thing,  and  not  until  this  is  done  are 
you  really  qualined  to  teach  it.  How  few  are  there  that  in  this, 
the  true  sense,  can  really  be  said  to  kv.u'c  any  thing.  Even  the 
simplest  branches  of  elementary  school  education  admit  of  a 
thorough  scientiiic  investigation  and  comprehension,  such,  as 
very  few.  I  am  perstiaded.  ever  give  to  them.  The  tenif^  -^ 
of  the  time  is  undoubtedly  to  a  slight  and  superficial  acq: 
ance  with  a  very  laro:e  circle  of  subjects  and  sciences,  ac^  a.? 
the  area  extends,  the  depth  and  volume  are  likely  to  decrease. 
And  yet  there  is  a  counteracting  indnence.  The  desire  for 
thorough,  systematic,  scientiiic  instTTioti':>n  in  our  common 
schools  is  certainly  on  th.e  increase.  :i  le  most  hope- 

ful features  of  the  time:  and  the  c:  _-  _  fr  of  such  an 
Association  as  this,  gathered  from  ali  parts  of  the  State,  and 
animated  with  one  common  ir^r-Ise — the  desire  to  devise  and 
attain  the  best  possible  m:  instruction — is  in  itself  a 

promise  of  better  and  brig-;..  :_-^gs  to  come — an  honor  to 
the  noble  State  that  claims  our  service. 

1.  If.  then,  a  knowledge  of  the  tbin-r?  which  he  is  to  teach  is 
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the  first  and  indispensable  requisite  of  the  successful  teacher,  I 
would  name  as  the  second  a  knowledge  of  many  things  which 
he  is  not  to  teach.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  be  well  in- 
formed simply  upon  those  subjects  respecting  which  he  is  called 
to  impart  information.  In  order  to  be  a  good  teacher  of  these 
he  must  know  a  great  many  things  besides  and  in  addition  to 
these;  must  possess  a  general  stock  of  information, and  upon  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  over  and  above  what  he  is  called  daily 
to  disburse.  He  must  have  more  specie  in  the  vault  than  will 
be  wanted  for  immediate  circulation — good,  sound,  metallic  cur- 
rency—  solid  ore,  wherewith  to  redeem  the  floating  capital  in  the 
shape  of  small  bills.  In  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  hand- 
icraft the  division  of  labor,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  several  persons 
Avere  employed  to  complete  the  smallest  piece  of  workman- 
ship— one  man  making  a  rivet,  another  boring  the  hole  to  re- 
ceive it,  another  inserting  it  in  its  place ;  one  man  preparing 
the  wire  for  the  body  of  the  pin,  another  polishing  it,  another 
fitting  on  the  head,  another  sharpening  the  point;  and  the  whole 
science  of  each  man  extended  only  to  that  particular  thing 
which  he  was  to  do.  The  rivet  man  could  by  no  exertion  of 
his  powers  use  the  bit  or  auger;  the  pin-head  man  could  do 
nothing  at  sharpening  the  j)oints.  This  might  answer  the  pur- 
pose in  mechanics,  but  not  at  all  in  the  intellectual  arts  and  op- 
erations. No  man  is  really  qualified  to  teach  Spelling  or  Arith- 
metic, or  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  however  well  he 
knows  that,  who  knows  nothing  but  that.  Other  things  being 
equal,  he  is  the  best  teacher  of  any  thing  who,  in  addition  to 
that,  knows  the  most  about  other  things.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  what  is  usually  called  a  liberal  education,  whether  ac- 
quired at  a  college,  or  by  private  instruction,  or  in  any  other 
way,  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  common-school  teacher.  He 
may  not  have  occasion,  indeed,  to  teach  Latin  or  Greek,  or 
Conic  Sections,  or  Metaphysics,  or  Geology,  in  the  village  school; 
but  he  will  have  a  larger  and  more  richly-furnished  mind  for 
having  learned  these  things,  and  will  therefore  be  the  better 
teacher  of  other  things  in  consequence.  He  may  not  have  a 
class  in  Homer's  Iliad,  but  Homer's  Iliad,  if  he  have  well  read 
it,  will  help  him  the  better  to  explain  to  his  class  in  English 
Grammar  the  construction  of  manj^  a  sentence  in  Paradise  Lost. 
Greek  and  Roman  History  may  not  figure  in  his  list  of  studies, 
but  they  will  enable  him  the  better  to  understand  and  exjilain 
many  an  allusion  in  the  best  writers  of  his  own  country.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  branches  of  knowledge.  The  Physical 
Sciences  have  their  place  among  the  things  which  the  model 
teacher  will  seek  to  know.  They  will  not  only  replenish  his 
mind  with  useful  ideas  and  enlarge  his  own  stock  of  knowledge, 
but  furnish  him  a  rich  store-house  of  illustration  with  which  to 
enrich  and  enliven  the  monotony  and  dullness  of  a  mere  class- 
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book  recitation.  Indeed,  a  man  can  hardly  have  too  high  a  de- 
gree of  intellectual  culture,  of  mental  discipline,  of  available 
knowledge;  can  hardl}'  know  too  many  things  or  know  tliem 
too  well  to  be  a  successful  teacher  of  even  the  simplest  branches 
of  common-school  education. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  teacher  of  the  young 
should  be  a  man  of  taste,  of  mental  refinement,  cultivated  in 
mind  and  manners,  in  thought  and  feeling,  since  he  is  the 
model  after  which  many  a  mind  will  form  itself  for  good  or  ill. 
But  this  mental  refinement  and  cultivated  taste  are  the  fruits 
only  of  a  large  and  liberal  acquaintance  with  many  sciences 
and  many  arts,  and  the  best  thoughts  of  many  men  in  diiferent 
ages  and  different  languages. 

The  teacher  of  youth  should  be  a  modest  man;  aware  of  the 
limits  of  his  own  understanding;  not  puffed  up  with  vain  con- 
ceit of  his  own  superior  wisdom — a  fiuilt  to  which  of  all  men 
the  teacher  is  perhaps  most  liable,  because  it  is  his  office  to  im- 
part knowledge  to  those  who  are  far  below  him  in  amount  of 
information.  But  the  teacher  who  knows  little  more  than  those 
he  teaches  from  day  to  da}'  will  not  be  a  modest  man:  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things.  He  will  hardly  fail  to  entertain  a 
somewhat  exalted  idea  of  his  own  importance  and  his  own 
knowledge.  The  only  remedy  and  safeguard  against  that  most 
absurd  and  ridiculous  of  all  vices,  self-conceit,  is  for  him  to 
know  not  less  but  more.  He  will  then  become  aware  of  his 
own  ignorance.  Little  by  little  it  will  dawn  upon  him  that  he 
is  not,  after  all,  the  wisest  man  in  the  whole  habitable  earth 
because  he  happens  to  know  a  little  more  than  any  one  else  in 
the  parish,  not  excepting  even  the  minister  and  the  lawyer. 

In  all  this  am  I  marking  out  for  3'ou  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  address  an  impracticable  path,  over  which  you  can  never 
hope  to  tread?  I  think  not.  Not  in  these  days;  not  in  this 
land  and  this  State;  not  for  you,  is  this  impracticable.  A  lib- 
eral education,  technical!}^  so  called,  may  not  perhaps  be  in  the 
power  of  you  all;  but  are  j'ou  therefore  shut  out  from  acquiring 
a  liberal,  a  thorough,  a  complete  education  ?  from  an  enlarged 
and  even  thorough  acquaintance  with  science,  with  art,  with 
history,  with  philosophy,  with  language,  with  the  living,  think- 
ing, acting  world  ?  I  look  around  me  upon  this  assembly,  rep- 
resenting so  largely  the  intelligence  and  character  and  moral 
worth  of  the  State ;  I  look  at  this  corps  of  able  and  talented  in- 
structors; I  listen  to  your  exercises  and  discussions;  I  mark 
the  spirit  that  animates  you;  I  take  into  view  your  active  po- 
sition and  occupation  here;  and  I  say  No  !  No  !  Whatever  may 
be  true  elsewhere,  of  others,  you  are  not  the  pei'sons  to  be  con- 
tent with  any  thing  less  than  the  most  complete  and  liberal 
culture. 

3.  I  should  name  as  another  requisite  of  the  model  teacher, 
that  he  must  know  not  only  what  to  teach  but  how  to  teach. 
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Teaching  is  an  art,  and,  like  all  other  arts,  it  must  be  acquired. 
A  man  may  understand  the  laws  of  musical  composition,  may- 
be able  to  read  at  sight  the  most  complicated  piece,  nay,  may 
himself  compose  the  best  pieces,  j'ct  for  want  of  skill  and  prac- 
tice, or  from  some  other  cause,  may  be  himself  a  misera- 
bly poor  performer.  A  better  voice  and  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  art  of  expression  may  give  another  person  of  not  half 
the  jnusical  talent  greatly  the  superiority.  So  with  any  and  all 
arts  and  acquisitions.  You  must  know  not  onl}"  the  what  but 
the  how,  not  only  the  thing  itself,  but  what  to  do  with  it,  if 
you  would  succeed  in  any  pursuit.  It  is  one  of  the  long-estab- 
lished rules  in  oratory  that  a  speaker  must  know  not  only  what 
to  say  but  how  to  say  it  if  he  would  accomplish  his  object.  So 
with  the  instructor:  he  must  know  not  only  what  to  teach  but 
how  to  teach  it.  And  this  latter  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  diffi- 
cult and  perhaps  a  rare  acquirement.  The  trouble  with  too 
many  teachers,  as  with  manj^  speakers,  is  not  so  much  that  they 
do  not  knoio  enough,  as  that  they  have  no  art  and  talent  of 
communicating  what  they  do  know.  To  know  a  thing  your- 
self and  to  make  another  know  it  are  two  very  different  things. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  because  you 
know  Arithmetic  Avell,  er^o  you  are  qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic 
well.  Extensive  acquaintance  with  the  materials  of  knowledge 
and  a  happy  talent  for  communicating,  the  art  of  getting  and 
the  art  of  giving  information,  are  seldom  combined  to  any  ex- 
tent in  one  person.  The  successful  teacher  must  and  will  com- 
bine the  two.  He  will  devise  ways  to  interest  his  pupils;  he 
will  malce  them  his  particular  study — each  individual  mindj 
will  see  just  where  encouragement  is  needed,  where  help,  where 
and  how  ftir  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  his  pupils,  where  and 
how  to  appeal  to  higher  motives,  to  touch  now  with  a  gentle, 
now  with  a  sterner  hand,  now  this,  now  that,  among  the  thou- 
sand-fold springs  of  human  action.  This,  I  repeat,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  sciences. 

Do  not  ask  me  now  to  lay  before  you  more  full}^  than  I  have 
already  done  in  what  this  art,  this  difficult  science,  consists.  I 
am  not  here  to  do  that;  very  likely  might  be  quite  unable  to 
do  it.  This  institution  is  here  for  that  purpose  as  one  of  its 
chief  objects,  and  3'ou  are  here  to  learn  this. 

4.  It  is  further  requisite,  in  order  to  success  in  this  profes- 
sion, that  the  teacher  should  feel  an  interest  in  his  work.  JS"o 
man  can  do  that  well  in  which  he  feels  no  interest :  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things.  How  quickly  you  can  tell  whether  a 
man  is  interested  in  his  work.  Watch  a  bevy  of  street-sweepers 
in  one  of  our  large  cities.  There  is  no  evidence  of  undue  haste 
or  anj^  intense  excitement;  very  deliberate  their  movements; 
their  brooms  swing  like  the  pendulum  of  an  astronomical  clock. 
They  are  made  of  glass  and  are  afraid  of  breaking.  They  are 
fiomposed  of  gun-cotton  and  are  afraid  of  going  off.     They  are 
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on  a  wager  to  see  which  will  move  slowest,  and  eveiy  one  of 
them  will  win  it.  Festina  lente  is  their  motto.  Set  down  now 
those  same  men  in  California,  with  pick-ax  and  spade,  and 
gold  to  be  had  for  the  digging,  and  what  a  change  !  Your  dull, 
plodding  machine  of  a  man  is  now  awake  and  at  work,  spring- 
ing to  with  right  good  will.  The  reason  is,  he  takes  an  interest 
in  his  work  now,  whereas  he  had  none  whatever  before.  It  is 
so  in  all  occupations  Interest  in  your  work  is  the  sure  incentive 
to  eifort  and  the  sure  secret  of  success;  and  in  no  profession  or 
pursuit,  perhaps,  is  this  more  true  than  in  that  of  teaching. 

Now  in  order  to  a  true  and  real  interest  in  his  work  two 
things  are  necessary  to  the  teacher :  he  must  appreciate  the 
importance  of  that  work ;  he  must  also  have  a  mind  in  sympa- 
thy with  those  whom  he  instructs. 

The  importance  of  his  work!  Can  I  speak  too  strongly  of 
this  ?  Can  it  be  estimated  too  highly  ?  I  suppose  not.  With 
a  single  exception,  I  know  of  no  work  that  caii  compare  with 
this  in  importance.  If  to  exert  the  most  direct,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  permanent  influence  over  others  at  just 
the  period  of  life  when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible  and  most 
retentive  of  impressions;  if  to  impart,  not  merely  the  elements 
and  materials  of  knowledge,  but,  what  is  worth  vastly  more, 
the  training  and  discipline  of  thought  b}^  which  the  mind  comes 
to  feel  its  strength,  to  form  its  habits,  to  put  forth  its  energies, 
by  which  it  comes  to  be  what  is  and  to  do  what  it  does  in  the 
world  ;  if  to  touch  the  keys  and  stand  at  the  springs,  not  merely 
of  mental  but  moral  action  and  traii:iing,  imparting  hue  and 
character  and  tone,  not  to  the  mind's  complexion  only,  but  to 
the  soul's  whole  being  for  this  and  other  worlds;  if  this  be  a 
work  of  some  moment  and  consequence,  then  of  precisely  so 
much  consequence  is  the  office  and  employment  of  the  teacher, 
for  this,  'precisely  this,  is  his  employment. 

Let  him  know  this,  let  him  feel  it  in  everj^  nerve  and  fibre  of 
his  being,  that  he  is  about  a  great  and  most  responsible  work, 
that  interests  of  the  greatest  moment  and  consequences  be3'ond 
his  present  comprehension  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
performs  his  daily  and  hourly  duties  :  let  him  feel  this,  I  say, 
and  he  can  not  but  be  deeply  interested  in  his  work.  On  the 
rude  benches  before  him  the  eye  discerns  onl}'  plain  and  com- 
mon forms,  the  children  of  plain  and  common  people,  plainly 
clad,  rough  and  rude  it  may  be  in  manners  and  behavior;  but 
there  are  hearts  there  already  beating  with  generous  impulse 
and  tender  sensibility  and  noble,  manly  purpose;  minds  there, 
hidden  beneath  those  rough  exteriors,  already  sparkling  and 
glowing  with  the  ardor  of  freshly-awakened  thought,  waiting  but 
for  the  teacher  or  master  to  lead  forward  in  the  race;  and 
from  these  same  rude  seats,  from  this  group  of  plain,  unculti- 
vated forms,  are  to  go  forth  the  future  occupants  of  the  highest 
stations  of  influence  and  power — one  to  the  bar,  another  to  the 
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pulpit,  one  to  tlie  halls  of  legislation,  another  to  the  judge's 
bench.  Your  property,  your  character,  your  very  life,  ma}^  yet 
hang  upon  the  words  that  shall  be  spoken  in  your  defense  by 
those  vovy  lips  that  are  now  slowly  and  silently  repeating  to 
themselves  the  prescribed  task  from  off  that  worn  and  soiled 
page ;  and  those  minds,  in  whatever  sphere  they  shall  hereafter 
move,  are  to  bear  the  impress  of  your  mind  and  jour  thoughts, 
are  to  do  their  work  well  or  ill  very  much  as  you  now  do  yours. 
Who  can  approach  such  a  work,  understanding  all  this,  but 
with  the  deepest  interest. 

It  is  further  necessary,  in  order  to  a  true  interest  in  his  work 
and  true  success  in  it,  that  the  teacher  should  have  a  mind  in 
sympathy  with  those  whom  he  instructs — in  sympathy  with 
the  young.  He  must  feel  an  interest  in  those  who  receive  his 
teaching ;  must  enter  into  the  feelings  and  appreciate  the 
thoughts  and  the  wants  of  the  child.  His  own  heart  must  have 
still  about  it  something  of  the  freshness  of  that  now  far-off  but 
never-to-be-forgotten  period  when  the  days  were  so  long,  and 
the  summer  skies  were  so  bright,  and  the  birds  sang  so  sweetly, 
and  the  lessons  were  so  hard.  Sweet,  happy  childhood  !  He  is 
not  fit  to  be  a  teacher  of  children  who  has  forgotten  that  he 
was  himself  a  child,  and  who  is  not  even  now  some  times  a 
child  again.  He  is  not  fit  for  his  work  who  can  not  say,  My  heart 
leaps  up  when  I  behold  a  rainbow  in  the  sky;  whose  thoughts 
are  so  occupied  with  the  dull  and  formal  elements  of  his  daily 
occupation,  with  cube  roots  and  square  roots,  with  mountains 
and  rivers  and  parts  of  speech,  that  he  has  no  leisure  and  no 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  for  the  song  of  bird,  and  bee, 
and  wind,  and  waterfall,  for  whatever  delights  the  eye  and 
touches  the  sensitive  heart  of  both  child  and  man.  A  mind  thus 
in  sympathy  with  the  young  will  quickly  and  surely  draw  them 
into  sympathy  with  itself;  a  communion  of  thought  and  feeling 
will  spring  up  between  such  a  teacher  and  his  pupils,  at  once 
beautiful  and  useful.  He  will  not  only  be  interested  in  them,  but 
they  in  him.  Not  only  will  he  be  interested  in  his  work,  but  will 
interest  them  in  it.  They  will  follow  him  with  delight  into  the 
most  difficult  and  rugged  paths  of  science,  because  they  know 
whom  they  follow. 

I  have  sketched  briefly,  yet  perhaps  too  much  at  length,  the 
essential  requisites  for  successful  teaching.  Other  qualifica- 
tions, of  perhaps  equal  importance,  might  be  mentioned,  which 
time  will  not  permit  me  so  much  as  to  name. 

Members  of  this  Association,  show  yourselves  worthy  of  the 
noble  profession  you  have  chosen ;  worth}'-  of  the  advantages 
you  have  enjoyed;  worthy  of  the  work  —  great,  difficult,  labo- 
rious, but  noble  and  sublime — that  lies  before  you  ;  of  the  State 
and  the  country  that  demands  your  labors  and  your  lives;  of 
the  age  in  which  you  live ;  of  the  God  whom  you  adore. 
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SCHOOL       MANAGEMENT 


BY    W.    WOODARD,    OF    CHICAGO. 


The  teacher  is  the  vital  organ  of  the  school.  He  gives  it  tone 
and  character.  From  him  emanate  those  influences  which 
direct  and  control,  inspiring  love  for  and  enthusiasm  in  the  du- 
ties of  the  school-room.  As  the  heart  to  the  body,  so  the 
teacher  to  the  school,  sending  the  animating  principle  through 
every  class  and  every  pupil.  His  presence  should  command  re- 
spect, restrain  the  vicious,  arouse  the  indolent,  and  direct  the 
studious,  keeping  every  part  in  constant  and  successful  motion. 
He  should  be  able  to  command  himself,  and  not  given  to  scold- 
ing or  bursts  of  temper.  If  there  is  any  offense  against  good 
breeding  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society  deserving  to 
be  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  it  is  this,  in  no  way 
can  one  make  himself  and  those  around  him  miserable  on  so 
small  an  intellectual  capital.  Only  that  spirit  which  brooded 
over  chaos  can  bring  beauty  and  harmony  out  of  a  school  where 
the  teacher  is  in  the  habit  of  fretting  and  scolding.  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  scholar. 

Patience,  which  is  evidence  of  strength;  forgiveness,  which 
begets  love  where  once  was  hatred ;  love,  which  flows  right  on 
whether  the  pupil  does  well  or  ill,  are  requisites  of  a  teacher. 
Infuse  into  your  school  the  doctrines  of  love.  Teach  them  to 
be  actuated  by  generous  impulses.  How,  by  precept?  Yes,  as 
a  foundation,  but  let  your  daily  walk  in  life  be  the  superstruc- 
ture. Long  since  would  the  world  have  been  safe  from  all  the 
ills  which  the  bod}^  or  spirit  is  heir  to,  if  word  sermons  would 
do  it.  Teachers  should  believe  in  life  discourses.  One  of  the 
first  steps  to  be  taken  is  to  make  each  scholar  feel  his  individu- 
ality—  that  you  rely  upon  and  trust  him.  No  matter  what  he 
is  or  has  been,  try  him;  not  doubtingly,  but  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  most  implicit  confidence.  Trust  implies  an  obliga- 
tion which  few  are  willing  to  dishonor. 

To  secure  quietness  in  the  school-room,  suspend  every  thing 
until  the  most  perfect  stillness  is  obtained,  and  then  hold  each 
individual  responsible  for  disorder.  Speaking  in  low  tones  or  a 
gentle  tap  of  the  bell  will  do  more  to  secure  quiet  than  the  most 
boisterous  threats.  Quietness  is  of  itself  a  restraint.  Confusion 
is  license.  But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  incorrigible?  Incor- 
rigible; depraved  beyond  correction  !    Professor  Earey  and  the 

•  Extract  from  an  Essay  read  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Galesburg. 
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tamers  of  wild  beasts  tell  us  that  kindness  will  control  the  un- 
reasoning brute.  Do  teachers  talk  of  incorrigibleness?  Treat 
them  just  as  well  as  you  do  the  most  exemplary.  Ninety-nine 
chances  out  of  a  hundred  that  sympathy  and  encouragement  are 
the  only  means  you  can  employ  with  success.  Take  them  by 
themselves,  ascertain  their  motives,  evidence  to  them  your  in- 
terest in  their  welfare,  give  assurance  of  assistance  and  support, 
and  all  will  be  well.  We  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  men  go 
clothed  in  furs  to  shut  out  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  pleas- 
ant da}^  in  June  as  to  find  a  scholar  who  would  resist  such  in- 
fluences. It  is  important  to  secure  studiousness.  Idleness  is 
said  to  be  the  mother  of  mischief.  The  Great  Napoleon  evinced 
a  wnse  foresight  Avhen  he  kept  the  populace  employed  upon  the 
public  works  of  Paris  to  prevent  disorder  and  riot.  Every 
successful  teacher  must  constantly  be  devising  new  plans  to  in- 
terest his  scholars  and  cause  them  to  be  diligent  in  their 
studies.  The  mind  is  improved  and  disciplined  only  when  ac- 
tively engaged.  The  child  should  acquire  the  habit  of  devoting 
itself  earnestly  to  its  tasks  —  a  habit  which  should  pervade 
eveiy  right  act  of  man's  life. 

The  keeping  of  a  daily  record  of  Attendance,  Scholarship  and 
Deportment  has  produced  the  most  marked  results.  In  this 
way  the  scholar  may  be  made  to  feel  that  every  act  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  history  of  his  school-days,  which  Avill  be  deposited 
with  the  records  of  the  citj^  or  town,  there  to  remain  while 
they  continue  to  exist.  He  should  also  be  taught  that  every 
wrong  deed  leaves  its  impress  upon  the  soul,  which  eternity 
alone  can  efface.  The  presence  of  the  teacher  a  short  time  be-- 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  school,  when  the  restraints  of 
study-hours  are  thrown  ofP,  exerts  a  beneficial  influence.  A 
more  intimate  acquaintance  is  cultivated.  A  fine  opportunity 
is  then  oftered  for  unfolding  plans,  as  well  as  ascertaining  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  school.  A  personal  acquaintance  with 
parents,  by  which  a  better  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the 
habits,  disposition  and  treatment  of  the  pupils,  is  desirable. 
The  influence  of  parents  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  teacher, 
when  exerted  in  his  behalf.  The  effect  is  reciprocal  upon  pa- 
rent and  teacher.  That  father  who  knows  more  of  the  price  of 
stocks,  the  value  of -corner  lots,  the  improvements  in  farming, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  than  of  education,  has  mistaken 
his  duty,  and  proves  recreant  in  the  dischaj-ge  of  his  most  im- 
portant obligations  to  himself  and  society.  This  truth  often 
brings  conviction  to  the  mind  too  late,  when  the  accumulation 
of  years  is  spent  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  and  the  repentant 
parent  goes  down  to  his  gi-ave  indulging  no  hope  that  his  memo- 
ry Avill  be  cherished  or  his  name  honored  by  his  own  children. 

Maintain  always  the  devotion  of  the  school-room  to  its  appro- 
priate uses,  viz.,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart.     Per- 
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mit  no  act  which  would  be  improper  in  the  most  select  socie- 
ty. Noui'ish  a  sentiment  which  will  frown  down  profanit}', 
vulgai'ity,  and  rudeness.  The  idea  should  be  inculcated  that 
they  are  always  under  obligation  to  be  ladylike  and  gentleman- 
ly. At  recess,  and  all  times  when  scholars  are  present  in  the 
school-room  or  on  the  school-grounds,  teachers  should  be  partic- 
ularly watchful,  cultivating  and  encouraging  sociability,  gen- 
erosity, and  magnanimity.  Every  scholar  sliould  be  required 
to  exercise.  Where  there  are  suitable  play-grounds,  1  prefer  the 
free,  unrestrained,  joyous  sports  of  youth.  I  am  in  fiivorof  the 
good  old-fashioned  games  of  ball,  cricket,  tag,  hide-and-seek.  I 
would  not  prevent  the  throwing  of  snow-balls.  The  boy  who 
can  receive  a  good  blow,  and  take  it  kindly,  has  received  a 
lesson  in  self-control  that  will  be  useful  to  him  in  after  life.  A 
course  of  gymnastic  exercises  may  be  resorted  to  with  benefit, 
but  should  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  innocent  s/>orte.  A 
system  by  which  every  limb,  joint  and  muscle  maybe  exercised 
in  due  proportion  produces  desirable  results  when  a  school  be- 
comes restless  or  noisy. 

But  the  strength  of  the  teacher  lies  in  his  power  to  interest. 
Without  this  plans  and  systems  are  useless.  He  must  have  a 
desire  for  improvement  himself,  and  infuse  the  same  into  his 
pupils.  Every  look  and  every  act  must  betoken  earnestness  of 
purpose.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  be  what  you  would  seem 
to  be.  This  earnestness  must  be  properly  directed.  lam  aware 
that  the  royal  road  to  knowledge,  if  there  is  one,  is  not  very 
definitely  laid  out;  yet  may  I  not  suggest  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  crowding  the  mind  with  facts  and  drawing 
out  and  developing  its  jjowers.  The  one  encourages  imbecility, 
the  o-ther  creates  self-reliance,  if  the  age  demands  one  thing 
more  than  another,  it  is  independent  thought,  and  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  to  Grod  for  the  integrity  of  motives.  Men  are 
wanted  who  determine  their  political  course  upon  the  evidence, 
without  executive  interference,  dictation  of  members  of  Con- 
gress or  State  and  Count}^  Committees,  and  who  get  their  re- 
ligious opinions  from  the  Bible,  with  the  aid  of  their  minister, 
and  not  from  their  minister  without  reading  for  themselves. 
The  great  Protestant  idea  of  freedom  of  thought  and  investiga- 
tion has  formed  the  basis  all  of  our  prosperity  as  a  people,  and 
underlies  our  prosj)ects  for  a  glorious  future.  If  this  is  true, 
then  our  instruction  should  conform  to  it.  Scholars  should 
think  for  themselves.  That  is  the  best  method  which  secures 
the  most  thought,  and  he  is  the  best  teacher  who  induces  it.  The 
boy  who  had  been  'clear  through'  the  arithmetic,  learned  all  the 
rules,  and  'did  all  the  sums',  but  could  not  tell  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  i8  lbs.  of  beef  at  12^-  cents  per  lb.,  two-thirds  of  it 
being  fat,  because  the  fat  troubled  him,  had,  no  doubt,  a  very 
kind  teacher,  who  assisted  him  through  all  his  difficulties,  kept 
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the  poor  fellow  on  crutches  when  he  was  well  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  go  alone.  Elementary  principles  had  not 
been  mastered — rules  were  not  wrought  into  the  understanding 
as  well  as  the  memory.  Confining  scholars  to  a  set  of  rules  of 
a  science  of  self-evident  principles  trammels  thought,  stifles  the 
reasoning  powers,  and  destroj^s  confidence  in  their  independent 
conclusions  if  they  ever  have  any. 


'THE      ROYAL      ROAD." 


What  a  mistake  it  is,  and  we  regret  it  exceedingly,  that  even  in 
these  latter  daj^s  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  fast  devices  gen- 
erally, there  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  no  'royal  road'  to 
knowledge.  What  a  labor-saving  luxury  would  it  be  if  our  boys 
and  girls  could  take  up  where  their  parents  leave  off,  and, 
without  fui'ther  trouble,  appropriate  their  brains  as  they  do 
their  old  boots.'  If  such  a  'development'  should  be  brought 
about,  what  a  vast  deal  of  heartache  and  headache  and  wear 
and  tear  would  be  saved.  Just  imagine  a  boy  so  blessed  as  to  lose 
his  paternal  guardian,  and,  as  a  compensation  for  that  so-called 
misfortune,  to  receive  as  a  legacy,  with  cash  or  stocks,  a  bonus 
of  learning  and  skill,  the  accumulations  of  his  'illustrious  prede- 
cessor'— what  a  fortunate  dog  he  would  be.  Although  we  have 
not  arrived  at  this  desirable  degree  of  improvement  in  educa- 
tional affairs,  there  are  those,  we  doubt  not,  who  are  somewhat 
sanguine  of  developing  these,  or  somewhat  similar  results. 
But,  while  we  record  that  we  have  not  yet  perfected  the  S3^s- 
tem  of  education  as  above  mentioned,  it  gives  us  special  gratifi- 
cation to  say  that  the  'royal  road'  has  been  engineered  'across 
J.  lots',  and  that  our  youth  need  only  apply  for  the  conductor  and 
they  will  be  directed  in  the  'short  cut'. 

Our  old-fogy  predecessors  were  certainly  a  slow  set;  and,  al- 
though they  did  accomplish  some  things  rather  wonderful,  for 
which,  out  of  courtesy,  we  ought  to  say  we  are  obliged,  yet  we 
can  not  help  smile  and  pity  them  when  we  think  how  much 
they  missed  in  not  being  born  in  these  latter  days — this  third 
quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  We  admire  their  courage  and 
perseverance,  and  think,  considering  their  opportunities,  they 
did  very  well;  but  we  can  not  cease  to  dejjlore  their  wasteful- 
ness of 'midnight  oil',  and  their  squandering  of  valuable  time, 
which  should  have  been  employed  in  making  money,  or  some 
other  laudable  pursuit.     Bacon  and  Locke,  Milton  and  Shak- 
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speare  have  the  credit,  with  some,  of  understanding  some- 
thing of  the  operations  and  pov»'ers  of  the  human  mind,  but  we 
doubt  whether  any  of  them  'learned  a  language  in  three 
months',  or  'a  good  system  of  chirography  in  twelve  lessons'. 
'Latin  self-taught'  and  'German  without  an  instructor'  were 
'never  di-eamed  of  in  their  philosophy'.  Formerly,  the  path  of 
science  was  emblematized  by  a  rugged  mountain  surmounted 
by  a  little  temple,  to  which  a  very  narrow,  ci'ooked  road  was 
made,  and  up  this  'dizzy  steep'  the  Goddess  of  Science,  deai', 
good  soul,  was  ready  and  willing  to  conduct  all  good  little  boys 
and  girls;  but  now,  thanks  to  'progress'  and  the  efforts  of  the 
'American  Eagle',  we  do  n't  have  boys  and  girls  any  more,  and 
our  '3"oung  ladies  and  gentlemen'  are  whisked  up  the  inclined 
plane  faster  than  'two-forty'. 

Formerly,  it  was  considered  a  difficult  mental  operation  to 
recollect  names,  dates,  events,  and  series,  and  many  a  miserable 
mortal,  sighing  over  his  supposed  deficiency,  has  given  up  in 
despair  with  the  distressing  idea  that  'he  has  no  memory'. 
What  a  pity  such  unfortunate  individuals  had  not  received  the 
prescription  of  one  of  the  'art  of  memory'  'Professors'  now 
among  us,  who  would  cure  them  entirely  for  from  fifty  cents  to 
five  dollars,  and  almost  'as  quick  as  the  drop  of  a  hat'.  No  one 
need  now  despair,  since  in  about  two  lessons  he  can  learn  so  to 
methodize  his  mental  operations  as  to  recall  at  will  any  name, 
date,  event,  or  series  of  figures,  however  great  or  small,  import- 
ant or  trivial.  Shades  of  the  departed,  do  n't  you  feel  that  you 
wasted  your  time !  do  n't  you  wish  you  had  not  been  born  into  this 
sublunary  sphere  until  the  age  of  the  Patent  Office,  Mnemotech- 
ny,  and  other  labor-saving  inventions  ?  We  have  had  the  ex- 
quisite pleasure,  the  fortunate  felicity,  of  witnessing  the  mne- 
monic operation  of  recounting  hundreds  of  names,  dates  and 
events  acquired  in  a  few  hours. 

"  And  still  we  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

By  this  '  science '  time  is  annihilated  and  space  overcome.  All 
that  a  boy  has  to  acquire  is  the  'art  of  memory',  and  in  three 
months  his  education  will  be  complete,  from  the  mysteries  of 
the  multiplication-table  to  logarithms  and  logic.  We  j^redict, 
although  no  prophet  or  son  of  a  prophet,  or  rather  'we  guess', 
being  one  of  the  'universal  Yankee  nation',  that  school-masters 
have  nearly  lost  their  vocation,  and  most  respectfully  suggest 
that  unless  they  learn  and  teach  'mnemonics' they  will  soon 
be  compelled  to  work  for  their  living.  W. 


Eather  Late  in  the  Day. — A  Greek  lawyer  recently  moved 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Athens  for  the  reversal  of  the  sentence 
against  Socrates. 
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PHONETIC     INSTRUCTION     ON     TRIAL 


All  who  are  interested  in  inquiring  into  the  true  merits  of 
phonetic  teaching  as  a  means  of  introduction  to  our  literature 
in  its  present  dress  will  be  interested  in  the  following  letter, 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 

Office  of  the  Board  of  EnrcATioN,  } 
Syracuse,  Novemhcr  26,  1858. [ 

Mr.  Jno.  F.  Brooks  — Dear  Sir :  Your  letter  of  the  20th  inst. 
is  before  me.     It  is  with  pleasure  I  reply  to  your  inquiries. 

One  year  ago  the  Board  of  Education  was  induced  to  make 
an  experiment  designed  to  test  the  merits  of  the  phonetic  sys- 
tem in  teaching  children  the  first  principles  of  reading.  For 
this  purpose  three  classes  were  supjilied  with  Longley's  Pho- 
netic Cards  and  Primer.  The  experiment  was  so  far  a  success 
as  to  influence  the  Board  to  adopt  the  system  for  all  the  prima- 
ry departments.  Children  on  entering  the  school  are  required 
to  spend  the  first  year  in  learning  to  read  Phonotype.  In  this 
time  we  take  them  through  the  Primer  and  First  Eeader  (Long- 
ley's),  using  the  cards  during  the  whole  course.  We  then  put 
them  to  reading  and  spelling  in  a  Second  Header  of  ordinary 
print,  requiring,  however,  all  words  to  be  analyzed  by  sounds 
as  well  as  spelled  by  letters. 

We  meet  with  some  difficulties.  One  of  the  greatest  is,  not 
having  teachers  who  understand  the  system 'and  the  proper 
modes  of  applying  it;  another  is,  the  prejudice  of  the  commu- 
nity. To  remedy  the  first,  we  put  our  best  female  teachers  in 
the  primary  departments,  and  pay  them  the  highest  wages. 
These  teachers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  used  a  commend- 
able degree  of  industry  in  qualifying  themselves  to  teach  the 
system  successfully,  and  have  accomplished  this  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  we  could  reasonably  expect.  If  the  system  is  pursued 
another  year  we  shall  look  for  much  more  favorable  results 
than  w^e  have  yet  seen ;  though  the  results  already  attained  are 
much  more  desirable  than  those  accomplished  by  the  old  method 
of  instruction. 

To  overcome  the  second  difficulty  mentioned,  the  Board  pur- 
chased the  books,  and  furnished  the  classes  with  them  free  of 
charge,  and  prevented  the  children  from  taking  them  home 
until  they  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  read  them.  In  this 
manner  we  have  avoided  coming  in  contact  with  the  popular 
prejudices  in  a  remarkable  degree.  When  intelligent  parents 
have  witnessed  the  results  of  the  system  in  their  own  children, 
they  have  invariably  become  its  warmest  advocates. 
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We  have  not  used  the  sj^stem  in  all  onr  schools  long  enough 
enough  to  test  its  merits  in  eveiy  particular  as  to  its  general 
workings,  and  only  one  of  the  expemnental  classes  has  been 
kept  together.  The  results,  however,  in  this  class  I  consider  a 
fair  example  of  the  workings  of  the  sj'stem.  The  children  com- 
posing this  class  were  those  who  entered  the  school  for  the  first 
time,  most  of  them  not  knowing  their  letters.  A  few  had  be6n 
taught  the  alphabet,  but  this  proved  rather  a  hindrance  than 
an  advantage.  The  parentage  of  the  children  was  the  same 
as  that  found  in  most  of  our  schools — a  mixture  of  American, 
German,  and  Irish.  The  pupils  were  taken  as  they  were  sent 
in,  with  a  view  to  give  the  system  a.  fair  test.  The  teacher  was 
young,  with  only  one  year's  experience — an  assistant  in  the 
primary  department.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  system  as  a 
means  of  teaching  children  to  read,  hence  she  had  eveiy  thing 
to  learn  as  she  advanced  with  the  class.  She  however  brought 
to  the  work  good  natural  powders,  very  well  cultivated  by 
study,  and  a  commendable  degree  of  earnestness.  She  had  no 
difficulty  in  taking  the  class  thoroughly  over  the  Primer  and 
First  Eeader  in  the  course  of  the  }■  ear. 

We  now  came  to  the  point  where  we  expected  difiiculty. 
The  question  was  seriously  asked,  "  How  shall  we  make  the 
transition  from  the  Phonetic  to  the  ordinary  print  ?"  It  was 
at  first  determined  to  use  a  Transition  Eeader.  By  corre- 
spondence with  the  Eev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  who 
has  spent  much  thought  on  this  subject,  and  who  has  tried  the 
experiment  in  the  schools  of  his  place  of  residence,  we  were  as- 
sui'ed  that  such  a  reader  was  not  necessary.  We  then  put 
Webb's  Second  Reader  into  the  hands  of  the  class.  We  have 
used  the  Eeader  for  years  in  our  schools.  The  first  two  weeks 
removed  all  our  anxiety  as  to  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  transi- 
tion. The  class  took  up  the  book  as  if  they  had  been  familiar 
with  it,  and  required,  much  less  special  instruction  than  other 
classes  advanced  to  the  same  point  in  the  usual  method.  The  only 
instruction  required  of  the  teacher  was  to  give  the  powers  of 
combination  in  letters  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted. 
These  they  readily  learned,  and  soon  became  as  fluent  readers 
in  the  ordinary  type  as  in  that  in  which  they  had  been  taught. 

Our  anxiet}^  was  now  in  regard  to  spelling.  This,  too,  was 
speedily  removed;  for  the  phonetic  class  were  very  soon  the 
best  spellers  of  their  age  in  the  school.  The  very  irregularities 
of  the  Eomanic  orthography  seemed  to  aid  them  in  learning  to 
spell.  With  these  points  settled  favorably,  we  considered  the 
experiment  a  perfect  success. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment in  this  class : 

1st.  A  distinctness  of  articulation  never  before  obtained. 
This  is  so  marked  and  uniform  that  the  most  delicate  ear  will 
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find  it  difficult  to  determine  the  nationality  of  the  pupil  by  any 
peculiarity  of  accent. 

2d.  Independence  in  getting  out  the  pronunciation  of  now 
words. 

3d.  A  rational  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  let- 
ters to  words. 

4th.  An  increased  facilit}^  in  learning  to  spell.  To  this  might 
be  added :  An  increased  activity  of  mind,  induced  in  the  child 
by  the  fact  that  every  step  of  the  process  by  which  he  has 
learned  to  read  has  been  intelligible  to  himself 

I  was  induced  to  bring  this  class  before  our  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  its  last  meeting.  The  examination  then  had  showed  con- 
clusively the  foregoing  results.  Wishing  to  subject  the  class  to 
the  severest  test  possible,  I,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher, 
procured  another  Eeader  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  class. 
It  proved  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  the  one  they  were  us- 
ing, and  the  class  had  never  seen  the  book  until  it  was  put  into 
their  hands.  I  exiDected  a  failure,  but  was  most  agreeabl}^  dis- 
appointed; for  every  member  of  the  class  was  able  to  read  the 
first  piece  opened  to  with  a  distinctness  of  utterance  and  a  pro- 
priety of  pronunciation  which  might  well  be  imitated  by  most 
teachers. 

I  have  already  been  more  lengthy  than  I  intended.  But  I 
hope  our  success,  imperfect  as  it  is,  may  encourage  others  to 
adopt  the  system.  I  have  not  attempted  to  advance  opinions 
or  theories  in  this  matter,  but  to  give  the  practical  workings  of 
the  system  so  far  as  we  have  tried  it. 

I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

GEO.  L.  FARNHAM,  Superintendent. 


FREE  SCHOOLS  — IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE   OF   SCHOLARS. 


To  the  scholar  and  the  philanthropist  there  is  no  more  pleasing 
prospect  than  that  of  a  State  or  nation  providing  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  of  her  youth,  assisting  them  with  her 
counsel  and  means  to  grow  up  honest,  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent men  and  women,  able  to  fill  the  high  responsibilities  soon 
to  devolve  upon  them  as  adult  citizens  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment. The  common  school  in  this  country  will  always  be  the 
college  in  which  the  masses  of  our  youth  are  to  receive  instruc- 
tion; hence  our  State  has  seen  the  immeasurable  necessity  and 
advantage  of  placing  it  upon  a  proper  footing  and  making  it 
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truly  subservient  to  the  great  interests  which  it  was  designed 
to  promote. 

The  free-school  system  in  America  is  coeval  with  the  early 
settlement  of  New  England,  where  in  the  year  1628,  while 
want,  sickness,  danger  and  starvation  were  impending,  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  found  time  and  means  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  every  child  in  the  settlements,  and  nine  years  later  es- 
tablished one  school  for  every  fifty  families,  and  one  of  higher 
grade  for  every  one  hundred,  supporting  them  by  an  annual 
tax  voluntarily  imposed.  The  same  plan,  modified  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people,  has  been  grafted  into  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  many  of  the  States  of  our  Union,  thi-oughout  all  of 
which  the  interest  is  growing  and  spreading. 

In  our  own  State  public  sentiment  is  yet  demanding  more  en- 
ergetic measures.  Only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  cause 
of  education  and  free  schools  first  began  to  elicit  much  attention 
or  any  considerable  degree  of  discussion  among  her  citizens; 
yet  the  Legislature  is  active  in  endeavoring  to  establish  a  free- 
school  system  that  will  provide  for  the  education  of  every  child 
in  the  State,  and  a  healthy  and  vigorous  individual  attention  is 
directed  to  the  same  end.  Prior  to  the  year  1855  the  State  had 
done  little  or  nothing  toward  contributing  means  for  keeping 
up  free  schools.  From  the  General  Government  we  had  re- 
ceived a  large  fund  derived  from  several  sources:  the  first  an 
act  of  Congress  of  April  18,  1818,  by  which  three  per  cent,  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  within  this 
State  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Legislature  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  encouragement  of  learning,  one-sixth  part  of 
which  was  set  apart  for  a  college  or  university.  She  also 
granted  seventy-two  sections,  or  two  entire  townships,  for  the 
use  of  a  seminary  of  learning.  By  an  act  for  the  distribution 
of  surplus  revenue,  she  gave  to  our  State  ^335,592.82,  which 
also  constituted  a  part  of  the  common-school  fund,  giving,  in 
1855,  about  ^1,000,000  at  six  per  cent,  interest  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  making  a  total  of  about  $60,000  per  annum, 
which  was  known  as  the  State  fund.  In  addition  to  these  pro- 
visions, the  General  Government  granted  to  the  State  for  school 
purposes  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  Congressional  township, 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools  in  such  township. 
These  sixteenth  sections  taken  together  gave  a  total  of  nearly 
978,450  acres,  most  of  which  had  been  sold  and  the  proceeds 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  township  treasurers,  to  be  by  them 
loaned  out  at  ten  per  cent,  interest — the  principal  to  remain  a 
permanent  fund,  the  interest  to  be  used  in  building,  repairing 
and  furnishing  school-houses,  and  in  pajang  teachers.  This 
was  and  still  is  the  Township  Fund.  Our  State,  having  ascer- 
tained that  all  these  sources  combined  were  insufficient  to  make 
the  schools  free,  provided  in  1855  that  a  two-mill  tax  be  col- 
lected annually  and  applied  to  that  pui'pose ;  and,  to  meet  all 
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additional  contingencies,  the  law  now  provides  that  the  District 
Directors  may  levy  whatever  further  aniouut  of  tux  they  may 
deem  necessary. 

We  see  that  the  General  Government  has  performed  the  part 
of  a  watchful  parent  in  providing  a  fund  for  the  support  of  our 
schools,  and  that  the  State  has  acted  as  fast  as  she  has  been 
called  upon,  and  has  made  a  judicious  application  of  the  means 
she  has  provided.  Step  by  step  our  system  of  free  schools  is 
becoming  permanent  and  correct.  The  first  step  was  the  pro- 
viding of  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers  ;  next 
followed  a  Normal  School,  designed  expressly  for  the  instruction 
and  training  of  teachers;  then  Teachers'  Institutes  were  organ- 
ized in  almost  every  count}^  in  the  State  ;  and  soon  after  an 
educational  journal,  the  IUi?iois  Teacher,  started  into  life,  a 
medium  for  the  ditfusion  and  promulgation  of  education. 

As  it  is  our  policy  to  provide  free  schools  in  a  sufficient  num- 
ber that  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years  may  attend,  and  as  the  !aw  provides  that  such  num- 
ber of  schools  shall  be  kept  up,  it  behooves  us  to  see  that  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  are  not  neglected,  and  that  the 
means  provided  are  not  wasted  by  a  failure  or  irregularity  in 
attendance  of  the  children  who  should  constitute  the  schools. 
In  the  performance  of  my  duties  as  School  Commissioner  for 
six  years  past,  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  become  fully 
acquainted  with  the  faults  as  well  as  the  mei-its  of  the  present 
school  system.  Having  mentioned  some  of  its  merits,  I  wish 
now  to  speak  of  one  of  its  defects  —  the  toleration  of  irregular 
attendance  of  scholars  in  the  schools. 

When  naeans  are  provided  for  the  education  of  all,  and  ex- 
penditures are  made  in  carrying  out  the  provisions,  there  should 
be  some  way  adopted  to  enforce  a  regular  attendance,  as  this  is 
indispensably  necessary  in  order  that  the  free-school  system 
accomplish  its  desired  object.  Not  more  than  three-fourths  of 
all  entitled  to  places  in  the  schools  attend  during  any  one  year ; 
and  of  that  throe-fourths  there  is  not  an  average  attendance  of 
more  than  two-thirds,  making  a  total  average  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year  of  only  one-half,  while  the  true  regular  attendance 
is  scarce  one  in  fifty ;  and  this  while  under  the  provisions  of 
our  law  the  same  expenditure  of  money  is  made  that  would 
have  been  had  eveiy  person  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twen- 
ty-one attended  regularly:  thus  one-half  of  the  school-fund  is 
lost.  But  this  is  not  the  onl}'-  baneful  effect  of  irregular  at- 
tendance. By  irregular  or  non-attendance  the  scholar  misses 
his  lessons,  but  half  learns  Avhat  he  does  learn,  and  becomes  a 
weight  upon  the  classes  with  which  he  recites.  Hence  the 
classes  are  retarded,  those  who  would  attend  regularl}^  find 
their  energies  curbed,  acquire  a  listless  habit,  seek  amusement 
to  while  away  the  hours  that  through  the  fault  of  others  have 
become  leisure  hours,  until  at  length  they  become  as  indifferent 
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to  irregular  attendance  as  the  first :  thus  the  evil  spreads,  and 
a  Avhole  school  is  ruined. 

Irregular  attendance  is  caused  mainly  by  the  carelessness  of 
parents,  or  by  their  excessive  fondness  for  their  children.  They 
know  that  they  may  send  their  children  to  school  or  they  may 
keep  them  at  home,  and  in  either  case  it  costs  nothing.  3Iany 
parents  when  the}'  wish  to  be  alone,  expect  company,  find  their 
children  noisy  or  troublesome,  send  them  to  school  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way,  assuring  the  child  of  the  reason;  the  child  at- 
tends with  the  understanding  that  he  is  sent  as  a  punishment, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  he  punishes  the  school  by  his  bad 
behavior,  or,  perchance,  plays  truant.  Again,  every  little  ail- 
ment of  a  child,  however  trivial;  every  shower  of  rain  or  fall 
of  snow;  a  warm  day  or  a  cold  one;  a  frosty  morning  or  a 
biting  wind;  a  holiday  occasion,  or  a  wish  expressed  to  remain 
at  home,  sex'ves  as  an  excuse  to  keep  a  child  away  from  school 
for  one  or  more  days,  especially  when  accompanied  by  the 
thought,  "It  costs  nothing;  and  he  can  go  as  well  another  time 
as  now,  and  on  the  same  terms."  Thus  many  parents  suffer 
their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice ;  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities that  devolve  upon  them  as  parents  being  insuffi- 
cient, even  when  accompanied  with  parental  pride  and  tender- 
ness, to  make  them  careful  to  improve  the  opportunities  for 
securing  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  and  welfare  of  their 
children  ;  and  thus  are  thrown  upon  the  State  many  thousands 
of  vicious  and  uneducated  men  and  women,  soon  to  be  its  rulers 
and  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  another  generation,  who  will 
succeed  them  in  watching  over  the  interests  of  our  State  and 
nation. 

I  read  recently,  with  approving  satisfaction,  the  very  able 
report  of  W.  H.  Wells,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in 
Chicago,  for  the  year  1857,  in  which  he  discusses  the  subject  of 
irregular  attendance,  and  gives  the  rule  adopted  as  a  remedy  in 
Chicago,  which  is,  to  suspend  or  expel  the  scholar. 

Although  I  think  the  Chicago  rule  a  good  one,  I  believe  there 
is  a  better  remedy,  'one  proposed  hj  me  in  my  report  made  in 
October  last  to  the  State  Superintendent.  Our  free-school  sys- 
tem is  not  yet  so  firmly  based  that  we  can  adopt  the  system  of 
forcing  the  attendance  of  all  who  should  attend  school.  It  will 
require  time  to  bring  it  to  that  perfection.  It  is,  however,  so 
well  established  that  we  may  prevent  an  irregular  attendance. 
To  meet  the  difficulties,  I  propose  that  in  case  of  irregular  at- 
tendance the  parents  pay  the  bill.  The  following  is  substan- 
tially that  part  of  my  proposed  amended  school  law  which  refers 
to  the  point  in  question  : 

Any  child  attending  school  during  any  term  of  three  months, 

and  fiiiling  to  be  in  attendance  three-fourths  of  the  days  dui'ing 

the  term,  shall  be  debarred  from  receiving  any  benefit  from  the 

school-fund  during  any  part  of  the  term.      In   such  case  the 
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treasurer  shall  pay  the  teacher  his  whole  bill,  as  per  contract, 
and  shall  then  proceed  to  make  an  estimate  by  proportion, 
which  will  be,  as  the  whole  number  of  days'  attendance  on  the 
schedule  is  to  the  whole  amount  of  compensation,  so  is  the 
number  of  daj^s'  attendance  of  the  particular  scholar  to  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  that  particular  one;  he  shall  then  charge 
the  father,  or  if  the  ftxther  be  dead  the  mother  or  guardian,  of 
the  scholar  with  the  amount,  and  it  shall  remain  as  a  charge 
for  three  months  if  not  sooner  paid;  and  if  not  paid  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  he  shall  institute  suit  against  the  one  to 
whom  the  charge  is  made  for  the  amount  thus  claimed  to  be 
due,  which  suit  shall  be  tried  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
whose  decision  on  the  case  shall  be  final;  and  on  the  trial  the 
schedule  kept  by  the  teacher  and  the  contract  between  the  Di- 
rectors and  the  teacher  shall  be  evidence.  Provided,  however, 
that  if,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  months 
that  the  bill  remains  as  a  charge  upon  book,  there  shall  be  filed 
with  the  treasurer  a  certificate  of  some  resident  practicing  phy- 
sician that  the  child  was  detained  from  school  by  reason  of  its 
own  sickness  or  that  of  some  other  member  of  the  family,  the 
account  shall  be  canceled  and  no  suit  commenced.        w.  m.  h. 


TEACHING        G     R     A     M     JI     A     R 


The  study  of  Grammar  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  necessary 
evil,  an  unavoidable  step  in  the  treadmill  of  a  stereotyped  plan 
of  study.  Very  many  discard  the  idea  that  a  pupil  can  learn 
any  thing  of  Grammar  till  well  advanced  in  the  courses  usually 
pursued  in  schools.  Some  condemn  it  entirely,  as  being  foolish, 
unpractical,  and  useless ;  and  some  teach  it  because  other  teach- 
ers do,  and  use  the  book  recommended  by  some  teacher  or 
school  officer,  or  the  circular  of  the  book-publisher  in  whom  they 
have  most  confidence  or  who  'puffs'  the  most.  These  usually 
consider  the  book  as  infallible  as  a  devout  Catholic  deems  the 
Pope.  There  are  others  ready  to  put  all  there  is  of  Grammar 
into  Clark's  rings  and  ellipses,  and  diagram  the  whole  English 
tongue.  Some,  again,  think  that  the  questions  and  answers  of 
Smith  contain  the  sum-total  of  grammatical  knowledge,  and 
others  see  nothing  satisfactory  except  in  Brown's  Grammar  of 
Gi'ammars.  Now  we  have  our  preference  in  the  matter  of 
books;  but,  in  this  subject  as  elsewhere,  a  fact  is  not  so  be- 
cause the  book  says  so,  but  the  book  says  so  because  the  fact 
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exists.  WLen  a  grammar  will  not  bear  the  test  of  inquiry  to 
know  whether  there  is  further  authority  than  the  opinion  of  its 
author  for  its  assertion,  it  is  weak  in  at  least  one  point.  There 
is  something  behind  the  books.  English  Grammar  is  not  a  set 
of  directions  hj  Welch,  or  Murray,  or  Tower,  or  Nutting,  or  any 
body  else;  but,  as  far  as  embodied  in  any  correct  and  useful 
form  by  these  men  or  others,  is  rather  a  record  of  observations, 
of  facts  discovered,  than  the  creation  of  a  science.  The  truth 
is.  we  have  narrowed  the  application  of  the  term  grammar  from 
its  proper  use,  as  applying  to  all  the  study  and  use  of  language, 
to  a  formal  text-book,  which  too  often  consists  of  a  few  dog- 
matic rules,  which  is  calculated  to  chill  the  ardor  of  every 
teacher  or  pupil  who  uses  it. 

Eeally,  the  child  in  the  nursery,  the  boy  at  his  play,  the 
young  lady  shopping,  are  all  using  the  glorious  old  English. 
And  the  youngster  thumbing  the  old  Elementary,  or  learning 
to  read  "  How  big  was  Alexander,  Pa  ? "  or  studying  the  use  of 
capitals  and  commas,  periods  and  quotation-marks,  is  studying 
the  same  glorious  English,  equally  with  the  High-School  pupil 
who  'studies  Grammar'  and  parses  in  Paradise  Lost.  Gram- 
mar, then,  properly  so  called,  includes  all  forms  of  study  of  the 
English  language.  With  this  understanding,  its  study  will  be- 
gin at  a  very  early  age.  Papa  and  Mamma  are  among  the  early 
lessons;  and  here,  too,  by  talking  Heenty  taunty  baby-talk',  the 
foundation  is  laid,  too  often,  for  errors  that  cost  great  labor  to 
eradicate.  Do  not  put  a  huge  folio,  or  even  a  small  duodecimo, 
into  the  hands  of  children.  Commence  with  the  Reader,  the 
Spelling-Book,  the  first  attempts  to  write.  But  it  may  be  a 
little  more  practical  to  leave  all  this  and  give  details  of  actual 
experience. 

A  class,  whose  ages  would  average  ten  or  eleven  years,  com- 
menced the  study  of  Grammar.  The  teacher  was  indebted  for 
his  modes  partly  to  the  suggestions  of  others,  partly  to  his  own 
judgment  in  the  matter.  The  pupils  had  previously  had  no 
special  instructions.  They  were  directed  to  occupy  the  recita- 
tion-seats, bringing  their  slates  and  pencils.  The  teacher  said, 
"You  may  write  five  names  of  things  which  you  can  see." 
This  being  done,  he  looked  over  the  slates,  setting  upon  the 
blackboard  errors  in  spelling,  or  improper  use  of  capitals  or 
small  letters,  as  well  as  omission  of  periods  after  the  word, 
taking  pains  that  none  should  know  from  whose  slate  any  par- 
ticular error  was  taken.  The  class  were  called  upon  to  correct 
the  errors.  Then  a  list  of  additional  names  of  things  which 
could  be  seen  was  called  for,  and  a  similar  course  pursued.  The 
half-hour  or  hour  for  a  class  would  soon  pass  in  such  exercise. 
At  subsequent  lessons  a  similar  plan  was  followed  as  to  names 
that  can  be  thought  of  but  not  see7i,  or  heard,  or  felt.  Soon  a 
name  was  given  with  a  blank  to  fill  up  telling  what  was  doiie, 
as  "Horse ."     The  pupils  would  write  'runs',  'jumps',  etc. 
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The  process  of  correcting  spelling  and  the  proper  use  of  letters, 
and  also  the  proper  form  and  relative  size  of  the  letters  them- 
selves, was  constantly  attended  to.  Then  came,  'Henry,  what 
was  the  subject  of  that  story  3'ou  read?'  'Jane,  what  was  the 
subject  of  the  last  reading-lesson  V  'Edward,  I  saw  you  at  the 
lecture  last  night;  can  j-ou  tell  me  what  the  subject  was?'  and 
when,  alter  many  such  questions,  the  pupils  readily  gave  the 
subject  of  the  stoiy,  the  lesson,  the  lecture,  sermon,  etc.,  the 
question  came,  'What  is  the  subject  of  this  sentence?'  But  lit- 
tle explanation  was  needed  to  have  it  remembered  that  the 
subject  of  a  sentence  was  'the  thing  spoken  of.  The  predicate 
was  soon  taught,  and  now  analysis  accompanied  the  daily  work. 
T.  '  What  is  n?<??iier?'  P.  'The  answer  to  the  question  How 
many?'  T.  'How  many  numbers  are  there?'  P.  'As  many 
as  you  choose  to  have.'  T.  '  Spell  the  name  of  this.'  P.  'B-o-o-k.' 
T.  'Of  these'  (taking  up  two).  P.  'B-o-o-k-s.'  The  teacher 
would  go  on  with  three,  six,  ten,  or  any  number,  then  question 
thus:  'In  how  many  ways  have  we  spelled?'  'Two.'  'Where 
did  we  change?'  'In  going  from  one  to  two.'  'Did  we  change 
after  that?'  'No,  sir.'  '  When  you  see  a  word  spelled  r-o-p-e, 
how  many  is  meant?'  'One.'  'If  3'ou  see  it  spelled  r-o-p-e-s, 
how  many  are  meant?'  'More  than  one.'  'We  can  call  one 
the  single  or  si7igular  number.  The  other  form  of  the  word  we 
can  call  the  moi'e  number.  Mary,  what  is  the  name  of  the  sign 
in  addition?'  'Plus,  sir.'  'What  does  it  mean?'  'More.' 
^Plural  comes  from  plus.  We  will  call  the  more  number  the 
plural  number.'  Abundant  written  exercises  would  confirm  all 
this;  and  the  masculine  gender  as  indicating  the  male  sex,  and 
feminine  the  female  sex;  no  sex  represented  by  no  gender  or 
neuter;  the  names  of  objects  whose  sex  we  could  not  decide, 
common  sex  or  common  p-ender,  could  thus  be  taucjht  and  en- 
forced.  A  blank  would  be  given  to  be  filled  with  a  word  tell- 
ing the  kind,  as  ' house',  which  pupils   would  fill  with 

'white',  'red',  and  others.  These  are  quality  words,  the  tech- 
nical name  of  which  might  be  learned  or  not,  at  the  option  of 
the  instructor.      A  similar  course  would   be  taken  to   obtain 

words  to  show  hoic  things  are  done,  'The  engine  puffs .' 

'Slowly',  'fast',  will  be  supplied. 

In  a  similar  way  the  general  divisions  and  subdivisions  on 
■which  the  writers  of  grammars  are  usually  agreed  M'ere  taught : 
the  time  of  action,  the  comparison  of  adjectives  or  adtiominal 
words,  the  comparison  of  adverbs;  and  all  this  time  the  analy- 
sis of  the  sentences  written.  This  was  the  work  of  weeks  and 
months. 

For  a  long  time  no  lesson  was  given  to  the  class  to  study  be- 
tween recitations;  and  when  it  was  deemed  best  for  lessons  to 
be  prepared,  sentences  were  written  upon  the  board  for  analy- 
sis, and,  so  far  as  possible,  particulars  with  regard  to  the  words 
in   which  they  had  been  instructed  were  given.     An  exercise 
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which  the  class  had  after  long  practice  was  writing  descriptions 
of  objects.  Thus,  a  picture  or  a  map  would  be  pointed  to,  and 
they  would  be  directed  to  write  what  they  could  of  it  in  a  given 
number  of  minutes.  A  certain  number  of  sentences  with  a 
masculine  subject,  or  a  subject  in  the  singular,  or  with  an  active 
verb,  soon  came  to  be  written  with  ease  and  general  accuracy. 
The  same  class  could  write  letters  properly  dated,  directed,  and 
signed.  They  knew  little  of  text-book  technicalities,  could 
form  little  judgment  as  to  the  learned  discussions  on  the  sub- 
junctive mode,  or  the  third  person  of  the  imperative ;  but  I  mis- 
take much  if  they  did  not  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
the  English  language,  and  get  a  good  foundation  for  deeper 
study  in  after  j^ears,  when  a  text-book  should  be  in  their  hands. 
Mr.  Greene,  in  a  small  work — Greene's  Introduction,  has  laid 
down  a  plan  which  this  experience  much  resembles.  Teachers 
who  would  find  more  in  detail  than  can  be  given  in  the  pages 
of  the  Teacher  will  do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  this  ad- 
mirable little  book.  There  are  other  books  in  which  something 
of  the  same  kind  is  accomplished;  but  no  other  so  generally 
circulated  in  this  country  where  the  plan  is  fully  developed. 


SATTERLEE'S  PATENT  INKSTAND. 


Teachers  know  what  annoyance  is  caused  b}"  the  continual  up- 
setting or  breakage  of  inkstands.  Some  parents,  also,  have  had 
their  patience  tried  b}^  inky  books,  soiled  dresses  and  handker- 
chiefs, of  children  sent  to  school  in  the  morning  with  their 
clothes  bright  and  clean,  and  with  books  of  the  latest  edition. 
Such  teachers  as  have  experienced  these  evils,  and  such  parents 
as  find  the  soiling  of  books  only  the  beginning  of  negligent 
habits  in  other  respects,  will  rejoice  in  any  thing  which  com- 
bines the  uses  of  an  inkstand  with  neatness  and  good  order. 
Ink-wells  have  been  in  use  for  years  that  avoid  many  of  the 
evils  of  the  little  portable  stands,  and  thus  the  liabilit)^  to  upset 
ink,  the  daubing  of  desks,  has  been  lessened;  but  until  recently 
we  have  seen  nothing  which  seemed  to  be  a  complete  guard 
against  the  thousand  mishaps  of  the  school-room.  Within  a 
few  months,  however,  a  stand  has  been  brought  out  Avhich 
promises  to  guard  against  all  ordinarj^  chances  of  ink-spilling. 
In  fact,  we  do  not  see  how,  except  b}^  misuse  of  i\\Q  pen,  ink 
can  be  got  into  improper  places  in  the  use  of  this  stand.  We 
subjoin  a  description  of  Satterlee's  Patent  Inkstand. 
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•  ^  x\\  "a^^:^^^'^^\^-' 


The  stand  consists  of  three  parts :  a  thin  piece  of  iron  A,  which  is  firmly 
screwed  to  tlie  desk  ;  a  glass  font  or  bottle  B,  which,  after  being  filled  and  set  in 
place,  is  covered  by  a  cap  of  japanned  iron  C,  which  screws  down  tight  upon  the 
plate  A,  being  turned  so  firmly  with  a  little  wrench,  made  for  the  purpose,  that 
the  fingers  can  not  loosen  it  again.  A  single  wrench  is  sufficient  for  a  whole 
school,  and  the  ink  is  thus  almost  wholly  secured  from  ahusive  use.  One  can  be 
fastened  on  the  middle  of  each  desk,  thus  in  double  desks  answering  for  two  pu- 
pils.    In  short,  this  inkstand  combines  the  following  excellencies : 

1.  It  furnishes  perfect  security  against  injury  to  books  and  furniture,  occasioned 
by  the  accidental  spilling  or  careless  use  of  ink ;  2.  In  the  school-room  it  places 
tlie  ink  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  pupils  wholly  within  the  control  of  the 
teacher  —  the  removal  of  the  cap  G  by  ordinary  means  being  impossible ;  3.  It 
protects  the  ink  from  dust,  prevents  evaporation,  and  affords  better  security 
against  freezing  than  any  other  inkstand  in  use. 

There  is  a  small  space  for  air  between  the  cap  and  the  glass  font.  By  placing 
a  piece  of  woolen  cloth  or  fur  on  the  base-plate,  the  font  will  be  wholly  surrounded 
by  non-conducting  media,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  prevent  the 
ink  from  freezing.  These  stands  are  also  made  of  large  size  for  office  use.  Writ- 
ing in  school  will  be  less  of  a  nuisance,  with  such  a  receptacle  for  ink,  than  many 
teachers  now  regard  it.  These  inkstands  can  be  obtained  from  Geo.  Sherwood,  at 
'  The  Teacher's  Home ',  in  Chicago. 


jVIusic. —  Let  your  daughters  cultivate  music  by  all  means. 
Every  woman  who  has  an  aptitude  for  music  or  for  singing  should 
bless  God  for  the  gift  and  cultivate  it  with  diligence;  not  that  she 
may  dazzle  strangers  or  win  applause  from  a  crowd,  but  that  she 
ma}-  bring  gladness  to  her  own  fireside.  The  influence  of  music 
in  strengthening  the  affections  is  far  from  being  perceived  by 
many  of  its  admi'rers;  a  sweet  melody  binds  all  hearts  together,  as 
it  were,  with  a  golden  cord;  it  makes  the  pulses  beat  in  unison, 
and  the  heart  thrill  with  sympathy.  But  the  music  of  the  fireside 
must  be  simple  and  unpretending;  it  does  not  require  brilliancy  of 
execution,  but  tenderness  of  feeling — a  merry  tune  for  the  young 
—  a  subdued  strain  for  the  aged,  but  none  of  the  noisy  clap-trap 
which  is  popular  in  public. 
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MATHEMATICAL. 


A^'SWER  TO  Problem  11,  in  December  number  of  Teacher. —  Begin  with  a  field  con- 
taining 10  acres,  the  least  number  of  acres  in  a  square  of  which  the  sides  are 
measured  in  rods  without  a  remainder.  We  tind,  by  obtaining  the  perimeter  of 
this,  that  the  number  of  rods  offence  r=  16  times  the  number  of  acres,  and  conse- 
quently the  number  of  planks  =  5  x  16=80  times  the  number  of  acres.  If  we  take 
another  field,  containing  4  x  10  acres,  we  find  the  perimeter  in  rods  rr  8  times  the 
number  of  acres,  and  .consequently  the  number  of  planks  =  8  x  5=40  times  the 
acres.  If  we  multiply  10  acres  by  the  square  of  4  we  shall  find  the  number  of  rods 
in  the  perimeter  =  4  x  the  number  of  acres.  If  we  multiply  10  acres  again,  by 
the  cube  of  4,  the  number  of  rods  in  the  perimeter  will  =  2  x  the  number  of  acres ; 
and  if  we  multiply  10  acres  again,  by  the  fourth  power  of  4,  the  number  of  rods  in 
the  perimeter  will  =  the  number  of  acres  in  the  field.  Thus  we  see,  if  we  multi- 
ply by  the  ascending  powers  of  4,  that  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  rods  in 
the  perimeter  and  the  number  of  acres  in  the  field  is  diminished  one-half  for  each 
successive  power ;  and  when  the  ratio  is  1  the  number  of  acres  =  2560.  We  have 
now  found  the  number  of  acres  which  it  is  necessary  to  fence  in  order  to  have  a 
rod  of  fence  to  each  acre.  Now  it  remains  to  find  a  rule  by  which  we  can  deter- 
mine the  number  of  acres  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  two,  three,  four,  five 
or  more  planks  to  each  rod  of  fence.  We  find  if  we  multiply  this  number  (2560 
acres)  by  the  square  of  2,  that  it  will  give  us  the  number  of  acres  that  can  be 
fenced  with  two  planks  to  each  rod,  and  the  number  of  acres  included  =  the  num- 
ber of  planks.  If  we  multiply  the  same  number  by  the  square  of  3,  it  will  give 
the  number  of  acres  that  can  he,  fenced  with  3  planks  to  the  rod  or  panel.  So  the 
square  of  4,  5,  6,  or  any  other  number,  will  give,  by  multiplication  with  2560  acres, 
the  number  of  acres  that  may  be  fenced  with  4,  5,  6,  or  any  other  number  of 
planks  to  the  panel,  respective!}',  and  the  nmnber  of  planks  hi  the  fence  =  the  num- 
ber of  acres  included.  By  this  rule  we  find  64000  acres  to  be  the  contents  of  the 
field  that  may  be  fenced  with  5  planks  to  each  rod  of  fence,  and  the  number  of 
acres  included  =  the  number  of  planks  in  the  fence.  j.  h. 

Same  Problem.     Ride  derived  from  an  Algebraic  solution. —  Let  a:  =  nmnber  of 

acres  required ;  let  a  =  nmnber  of  planks  to  the  rod.     Then  -  =  number  of  rods 
X  .  '^  x" 

in  the  perimeter,  and =  number  of  rods  in  one  side  ;  whence,  — =  num- 

4a  ^2  4^  X  rr 

ber  of  square  rods  in  the  field;  or, =  number  of  acres  in  the  field,  = 

16a^xl60  ' 

z;  from  which,  a;=2560  x  (?.     The  foregoing  result  gives  the  following  rule:  Mid- 

tvpiy  2560  by  the  square  of  the  'number  of  jAanks  in  a  rod. 

Solution  to  Problem  12. —  Let  x=base  AB;  then  x=:per-  C 
pendicular  BD,  and  a;+10  ^hypothenuse  AD.     It  is  a  weU- 
known  principle  in  Geometry  that  the  base^+perpendicular* 
^hypothenuse^ ;  and  in  this  case  we  have  the  base^=;perpen- 

dicidar'' ;  therefore  we  have ^:z^ ;    taking  the  sq. 

2  '  °  ^    A 

root  of  both  sides,  we  have  x= ■;    clearing  of  fractions,  a;  4/2=x-l-10,  and 

transposing,  x  4/2— x=10;  factoring,  x(v'2— 1)=10;    dividing  by  {  ^2 — 1),  z= 
10  X  or  AB  or  base-*  10 

=  base  or  perpendicular;    therefore,  y=z .  —  Ans. 

4/2—1  X  or  BD  or  per.  J       V  2—  1 

10  10-1-4/2  —  10      10  4/2 

And  (x-t-10)  or  AD  or  hypothenuse  = 1-10= = =AD. 

4/2-1  4/2-1  4'2-l 
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Practical  Mktuods. —  I.  To  niidlipfi/  by  a  mixed  number  whoxe  fniction  lacks  but 
oiiepmi  of  a  unit,  m  4«,  SlA,  etc.  Multiply  bv  the  next  higher  whole  number,  and 
subti'iict  from  the  product  such  a  part  of  the  multiplicand  as  is  lacking  in  the  mul- 
tiplier.    Example  :  Multiply  792  by  8^. 

792  IJ.    J'o  imdtiply  by  a  mixed  immber  v)hose  entirepart 

Sf  is  the  same  an  the  numerator  of  tlw  fraction,  as  9-9_ 

'7198"  =  q  times  79'^        '^TT'  ''t^-     Multiply  by  the  entire  part;  divide  the 

"  j^  _        f  f-qo     ""        product  by  the  denominator  of  the  fraction,  and  add 

"__'  ~  T  "        "■  the  quotient  to  the  product.      Example :   Multiply 

TZIT.       Q„  *•         froo        8716  bv  9_9_.     8716  x  9  =  78444;  _i_  of  78444  =: 
7014.fi  =  8j1  tunes  792,  "      i  i  '    i  i 

,7        .7    ,  7131_3_=:JL  of  8716;  78444 +  7131_3_  =  85575_3_. 

the  result  required.  ii      ii  '  ii  .    ^" 

=  9_9_  times  8716,  the  result  requn-ed.      As  m  the 

former  case,  this  process  saves  a  multiplication  by  11 ;  and,  besides,  the  necessity 
of  writing  the  multiplicand  a  second  time  is  removed  in  both  cases. 

Query. —  In  Greenleafs  Elements  of  Geometry,  page  .320,  is  Prob.  3.3,  as  follows: 
"Three  trees.  A,  B,  C,  whose  respective  hights  are  114,  110,  and  98  feet,  are  stand- 
ing on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  distance  from  A  to  B  is  112,  from  B  to  C  is  104, 
and  from  A  to  C  is  120  feet.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  top  of  each  tree  to  a 
point  in  the  plane  which  shall  be  equally  distant  from  each  ? "  A71S.  in  Greenleaf 
119.7  feet.  In  Perkinji's  Geometry,  page  233,  I  find  the  same  problem.  No.  19  — 
trees  and  sides  of  the  triangle  the  same  in  position,  length,  and  higlit ;  but  the  an- 
swer as  given  by  Perkins  126.63  feet.     Which  is  right  ?  t. 


PuRj;  Air. —  Whatever  renders  the  blood  impure  tends  to  originate  consumption. 
Whatever  makes  the  air  impure  makes  the  blood  impure.  It  is  the  air  we  breathe 
which  purifies  the  blood.  And  as  if  the  water  we  use  to  wash  our  clothing  is  dirty 
it  is  impossible  to  wash  the  clothing  clean,  so  if  the  air  we  breathe  is  impure  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  abstract  the  impurities  from  the  blood.  What,  then,  are  some 
of  the  more  prominent  things  which  render  the  air  impure  ?  It  is  the  nature  of 
still  water  to  become  impure.  It  is  the  nature  of  still  air  to  become  impure.  Run- 
ning water  purifies  itself.  Air  in  motion,  draughts  of  air,  are  self-purifiers.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  air  of  a  close  room  becomes  inevitably  impure.  Thus  it  is  that  close 
rooms  bring  consumption  to  countless  thousand.s.  Hence  all  rooms  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  have  a  constant  draught  of  air  passing  through  them.  A  man  of 
ordinary  size  renders  a  hogshead  of  air  unfit  for  breathing  and  consumes  its  blood- 
purifying  qualities  every  hour.  Hence,  sleeping  in  close  rooms,  even  though  alone, 
or  sitting  for  a  very  short  time  in  a  crowded  vehicle  or  among  a  large  assembly, 
is  perfectly  corrupting  to  the  blood.  Close  bed-rooms  make  the  graves  of  multi- 
tudes. Hairs  Book  of  Consumption. 

Chiseling. —  A  writer  in  the  Home  Journal  thinks  that  mental  activity  tends  to 
keep  the  body  young.     He  thus  discourses :  "  We  were  speaking  of  handsome  men, 

the  other  evening,  and  I  was  wondering  why  K had  so  lost  the  beauty  for 

•which,  five  years  ago,  he  was  so  famous.  0,  it 's  because  he  never  did  any  thing, 
said  B.;  he  never  worked,  thought,  or  sufltred.  You  must  have  the  mind  chisel- 
ing away  at  the  features  if  you  want  handsome  middle-aged  men.  Since  hearing 
that  remark,  I  have  been  on  the  watch,  at  the  theatre,  opera,  and  other  places,  to 
see  whether  it  is  generally  true  —  and  it  is.  A  handsome  man  who  does  nothing 
but  eat  and  drink  grows  flabby,  and  the  fine  lines  of  his  features  are  lost ;  but  the 
hard  thinker  has  an  admirable  sculptor  at  work,  keeping  his  fine  lines  in  repair 
and  constantly  going  over  his  face  to  improve  the  original  design." 

The  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth ;  the  next  good  sense ;  the  thii'd 
good  breeding  ;  and  the  fourth  wit. 


EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


To  COiN'TRiBUTORS.-^AlI  articlcs  intended  for  insertion  in  the  body  of  Teacher 
should  be  sent  as  early  as  the  eighth  of  the  month ;  those  intended  for  the  Table 
may  be  delayed  at  late  as  the  fifteenth. 

• 

County  Institutes. —  We  wish  to  have  information  in  regard  to  the  Oi'ganiza- 
tion  and  action  of  County  Institutes,  foundation  of  new  schools,  important  changes 
of  oflBcers,  the  progress  of  schools,  and  upon  all  matters  connected  with  education 
in  our  State/  Will  every  teacher  consider  himself  especially  requested  to  furnish 
us  with  all  interesting  transactions  in  his  own  locality. 

All  communications  should  be  characterized  fcy  brevity  without  dry  detail,  and 
by  comprelienslveness  without  unnecessary  and  tedious  length. 

Punctuality,  we  are  well  aware,  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  any  journal. 
Our  tardy  appearance  for  January  and  February  was  rendered  necessary  by  causes 
evident  to  our  readers.  Henceforth  we  confidently  trust  to  have  every  number 
appear  punctually. 

Schools  in  Kane  CouStT.^From  a  table  made  up  by  the  County  Cominis- 
sioner,  Mr.  Higgins,  the  Aurora  Beacon  compiles  the  following: 

"Fhere  are  in  Kane  county  147  school-districts;  expenses  of  those  schools  for 
the  year  ending  August,  1857,  $37,799  ;  number  attending  school  7,852  ;  average 
number  5,899  ;  total  value  of  school-buildings  $106,375  ;  total  average  number  of 
weeks  taught  559  ;  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar  .$4.82 ;  and  the  lamentable  fact  that 
the  libraries  and  apparatus  belonging  to  aU  our  county  schools  amoxmt  to  but 
$1,500.  St.  Charles  and  Dundee  have  an  equal  number  of  school-districts,  12- 
the  value  of  the  school-buildings  of  St.  Charles  is  $22,000,  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  town  by  3,000  —  the  value  of  those  of  Elgin  being  $19,000 ;  those  of  Geneva 
and  Batavia  $14,400,  and  of  Aurora  $12,500.  Aurora  city  expends  the  most 
money  upon  her  schools,  $5,156  per  annum  ;  Elgin  city  follows  at  $4,065  ;  Camp- 
ton,  with  10  districts,  spends  the  least,  $954.  Aurora  sends  the  greatest  number 
of  children  to  school,  1202;  Elgin  follows  with  1169;  Geneva  and  Batavia  hate 
841,  and  St.  Charles  671.  The  largest  average  attendance  is  in  Aurora,  850;  next 
Geneva  and  Batavia,  841 ;  then  Elgin,  825.  Tuition  per  pupil  costs  most  m  Elgin 
township,  $6.00 ;  Aurora  city  next,  at  $5.75  ;  tuition  in  Elgin  and  Dundee  township 
costs  $5.45  per  scholar;  four  districts  average  as  low  as  $4.00.  Aurora  has  $600 
worth  of  school-apparatus,  ten  towns  have  none.  St.  Charles  has  the  best  school- 
house  in  the  county,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $14,000.  Elgin  has  the  exclusive  control 
of  her  school  —  and  a  superintendent  of  her  own. 

Agricultural  College. —  A  Virginia  gentleman  purposes  to  donate  $20,000  for 
the  erection  of  an  Agricultural  College  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  at  Char- 
lottesville, on  condition  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  will  contribute  the  additional 
sum,  $50,000. 

Female  Depaktment  of  Knox  College. —  The  Ninth  Commencement  exercises 
10 
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of  the  Female  Collegiate  Department  of  this  College  occuired  on  January  twen- 
tieth. The  First  Church  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  citizens  of  Galesburg. 
Those  present  seem  to  have  been  highly  pleased  with  the  exercises,  though  some 
affirm  that  they  heard,  during  the  reading  of  some  of  the  essays,  little  more  than 
a  choas  of  sweet  sounds.  Among  other  subjects,  the  essays  were  upon  '  The  Chain 
of  Sacred  Prophecy';  'The  Relations  of  Science  and  Religion';  'The  Power  of 
Truth';  ' Physical  Education ';  'Labor  in  Worship'.  Presidents  Blanchard  and 
Curtis  participated  in  the  exercises  of  the  occasion.  Diplomas  were  awarded  to 
fourteen  graduates  —  fourteen  arguments,  President  Curtis  suggests,  for  the  util- 
ity of  Female  Colleges.     The  exercises  were  enlivened  with  excellent  music. 

Some  Se.vtences  for  a  Dictation  Exercise  in  Spelling. —  It  was /air  that  they 
should  go  to  the  State  Fair  for  ha#/a?-e.  What  is  the  difference  between  copper 
cents  and  common  sense?  /hurt  my  eye.  She  un-ung  the  clothes  while  he  i-ung  the 
bell.  Was  there  ever  such  a  im-mging  of  noses,  or  such  a  ringing  of  bells  ?  The 
beUes  rang  the  hells.  The  ayes  and  noes  were  called  on  the  question  ;  Who  knows 
the  length  of  his  nose?     Did  you  ever  hear  such  spelling  liere? 

Apparatus. —  A  correspondent  writes,  that  in  a  county  famed  for  its  educa- 
tional advantages,  which  has  one  hundred  and  sixty  public  schools,  besides  semi- 
nai'ies  and  colleges  of  which  we  will  not  try  to  give  the  number,  he  knows  of  but 
one  set  of  Outline  Maps,  and  not  a  Globe  in  a  public  school !  Doubtless  there  are 
more  Outline  Maps,  and  some  school-apparatus  in  that  county,  though  those  who 
know  how  recently  the  Board  of  Education  in  Chicago  took  measures  to  supply 
these  indispensable  aids  to  instruction  can  easily  believe  that  whole  counties  may 
be  found  with  very  little  of  any  thing  to  aid  the  teacher.  We  trust  it  will  not 
long  be  true  of  any  county  in  our  State  that  they  are  so  scantily  provided  with 
aids  for  the  teacher.  We  had  rather  chronicle  other  cases,  such  as  exist  in  a 
county  we  know  of,  where  almost  every  district  has  been  supplied  with  Holbrook 
Apparatus  and  Outline  Maps.  Such  counties  will  draw  in  the  teachers  who  can 
use  these  aids,  while  teachers  who  are  incompetent  will  seek  those  counties  where 
'  these  new-fangled  fixins '  are  not  put  into  their  hands. 

Practical  Expedients. —  Speaking  of  apparatus,  we  are  reminded  of  an  anecdote 
we  heard  the  other  daj'.  It  was  of  a  teacher  who  could  not  make  points  in  Ge- 
ography clear  to  his  pupils.  He  made  a  huge  snowball,  on  which  he  marked  out 
the  outlines  of  continents,  and  inserting  sticks  in  it  showed  how  the  earth  re- 
volved. The  points  were  clearly  comprehended,  as  you  might  suppose.  Such 
globes,  we  imagine,  are  to  be  had  cheap  in  many  parts  of  Suckerdom  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  We  remember,  further,  that  a  plan  for  getting  up  an  orrery  like  a 
'fox  and  geese'  game  in  the  snow  was  mentioned  at  the  State  Meeting  at  Gales- 
burg. We  believe  that  the  teacher  who  named  it  is  teaching  below  Bloomington, 
on  the  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  The  recent  storm  must  have  been 
invaluable  to  him  in  the  arrangement  of  apparatus. 

Frequent  Changes  of  Teachers. —  A  correspondent  makes  the  following  appro- 
priate suggestions: 

Much  is  said  is  various  quarters  of  the  unsteady  habits  of  teachers,  urging  them 
to  change  less  frequently  and  be  more  fixed  in  their  labors.  Is  the  continua 
changing  chargeable  upon  teachers  alone  ?     Are  those  who  would  gladly  be  perma 
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nent  in  our  public  schools  allowed  to  be  so  ?  Will  any  one  claim  that  teachers  are 
at  fault  for  not  being  permanent  in  country  schools  where  the  people  employ  no 
one  for  more  half  the  year,  or  that  a  teacher  must  wait  the  other  half  out  of  work 
that  he  may  teach  the"  same  school  again  ?  How  is  it  in  the  villages  and  larger 
places  ?  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  sixteen  gentlemen,  thirteen  of  whom  were 
present  at  the  Decatur  meeting,  all  whom  then  intended  to  make  teaching 
their  business,  all  of  whom  have  changed  during  the  year.  Of  these,  ten  have 
changed  their  places  without  their  own  wish,  two  of  them  twice  ;  three  voluntari- 
ly;  three  for  reasons  unknown  to  me.  One  of  the  displaced  ten  has  left  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  entirely,  another  temporarily.  If  a  fault  exists  in  this  respect,  it 
should  be  charged  in  the  proper  place. 

Teachers'  Lnst'itute  at  Mipuletowx. — The  teachers  of  Sangamon  county  held 
an  Institute  on  the  10th,  11th  and  l'2th  of  December.  The  attendance  was 
as  large  as  could  have  been  expected,  and  the  interest  manifested  was  every  way 
commendable.  The  zeal  evinced  by  the  teachers  rendered  the  meeting  highly 
instructive  and  agreeable  to  themselves,  as  well  as  profitable  and  attractive  to 
the  visitors.  The  policy  of  this  community  has  ever  been  liberal  to  the  cause 
of  education,  and  to  the  friends  who  labor  to  promote  it ;  but  we  feel  assured  that 
the  untiring  and  well-directed  eflforts  of  our  School  Commissoner,  who  conducted 
the  Institute  at  this  place,  and  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  interests  of  ed- 
ucation is  this  county,  together  with  the  noble  efforts  which  the  Sangamon  teach- 
ers%re  making,  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  in  this  vicinity.  The  exer- 
cises given  by  the  various  teachers  in  attendance  were  highly  instructive  to  all 
present,  and  served  to  convince  the  patrons  of  schools  that  Sangamon  has  a  corps 
of  teachers  possessing  a  high  degree  of  competency.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises, 
the  citizens,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  this  village  and  the  vicinity  have  been  very  agreeably  entertained 
by  and  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  Teachers'  Institute,  which  has  just  closed  a  highly-profita- 
ble session  in  this  place. 

Eesolved,  That  we  hail  the  inauguration  of  Teachers'  Institutes  throughout  our  county  as  a  most 
gratifying  indication  of  the  rapid  progress  of  common-school  educaticm,  and  that  the  efforts  of  our 
Sangamon  teachers  to  obtain  the  highest  degree  of  proliciency  as  instructors  meet  with  our  appro- 
bation, and  shall  receive  our  cordial  cooperation. 

Resolved,  That  the  unceasing  and  energetic  efforts  of  our  County  Commissioner  to  promote  the 
interests  of  public  instruction  in  this  county  are  without  a  parallel  in  disinterested  benevolence 
and  self-sacrificing  industry,  that  it  is  our  earnest  desire  that  such  labors  shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

Schools  in  Dixon. —  An  examination  of  pupils  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
was  held  January  eighth.  Out  of  fifteen  candidates  examined,  thirteen  were  ad- 
mitted. The  examination  was  conducted  in  writing.  The  whole  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  High  School  is  forty. 

Death  op  Wm.  H.  Prescott. —  This  distinguished  scholar  and  historian  died  in 
Boston,  January  28.  He  had  for  some  time  been  employed  in  writing  the  History 
of  Philip  II.  Six  volumes  had  been  planned.  Three  were  already  published  and 
the  fourth  was  partly  completed.  Probably  some  one  else  will  be  selected  to  fin- 
ish the  jrork,  yet  we  shall  easily  recognize  the  place  where  the  master  laid  down 
his  pen. 

Enterprising. —  We  chronicle  with  pleasure  the  prosperity  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Chester,  Illinois.  Two  large  brick  school-houses  have  just  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $4,000.  With  enhghtened  liberality  they  are  supplied  with  Cincinnati 
furniture,  Holbrook's  School  Apparatus,  Franklin  Globes,  Pelton's  Outline  Maps, 
Dr.  Cuttei''s  Anatomical  Charts,  etc. 
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BELLEvaLE  Public  Schools  were  organized  in  1857,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Parks  as  Superintendent,  who  still  retains  the  office.  Since  that  time  they 
have  advanced  rapidly  in  numbers  and  excellence.  They  now  employ  twelve 
teachers,  and  between  500  and  600  children  are  in  attendance.  There  are  as  yet, 
however,  no  public  buildings;  the  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils  are  all 
hired. 

Education  in  Prussia. — By  a  law  of  Prussia,  every  child  is  required  to  go  to 
school  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  and  to  learn,  at  least,  to  read  and 
write.  In  1845  there  were  only  two  persons  in  every  hundred  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  In  the  standing  army  of  126,000  men  but  two  soldiers  are  una- 
ble to  read  ;  and  of  2,900,000  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  at 
the  last  census,  2,228,000  were  actually  attending  the  schools. 

The  Circle  Squared. —  Mr.  Ballogh,  a  Hungarian,  asserts  that  he  has  managed 
to  square  the  circle,  and  he  has  just  sent  copies  of  his  work  on  the  subject,  which 
contains  numerous  diagrams,  to  the  Academies  of  Sciences  in  Vienna  and  Paris, 
and  to  the  heads  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

Gold  in  Illinois. —  Professor  McChesnet,  Assistant  State  Geologist,  thinks  he 
can  find  gold  in  most  of  the  northern  counties  of  this  State.  He  has  already 
found  it  in  many,  and  thinks  he  can  find  it  in  seventy  counties  in  the  State. 
This  base  metal,  let  us  i-emind  our  friends,  will  be  accepted  in  exchange  for  the 
Teacher.     How  could  it  be  better  invested  ? 

Chicago  High  School. —  A  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus,  which  cost 
$1,000,  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  Chicago  High  School  by  the  parents  of 
pupils  in  the  school  and  by  other  citizens.  The  apparatus  is  from  the  celebrated 
manufactory  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Boston. 

Chicago  Historical  Society, — The  Library  of  this  Society  is  already  quite 
rich  in  rare  books,  papers,  and  old  records.  It  has  lately  come  into  possession  of 
a  copy  of  the  Jemit  Relalicnis,  in  three  volupies,  a  work  hitherto  inaccessible  to 
Americans,  and  lately  published  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

Lamartine  informs  the  public  that  the  public  subscription  in  his  behalf  has 
proved  a  total  failure.  He  has  also  been  unable  to  sell  his  estates.  Failing  in 
both  projects,  he  announces  his  intention  of  going  to  woi'k. 

The  ScienUfic  American  asks,  "  Are  salmon  found  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  above 
the  falls  of  Niagara  ?  If  so,  it  affords  strong  ground  for  believing  that  there  is  a 
subterranean  communication  between  Ontario  and  the  upper  lakes.  Otherwise, 
there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  such  a  conclusion."  * 

In  "Washington,  B.C.,  where  there  are  10,69*7  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  eighteen,  3,328  are  in  private  schools,  2,400  in  public  schools,  and  5,069 
are  in  no  schools  at  all.  With  a  population  of  65,000,  and  a  real  estate  valued 
at  $30,000,000,  there  is  but  $20,950  expended  a  year,  and  all  the  school-houses 
are  not  worth  $10,000. 
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Hancock  Teachers'  Association. —  The  teachers  of  Hancock  county  are  fully 
alive  upon  the  subject  of  education  in  their  midst.  Pursuant  to  a  previous  call, 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  there  held  a  meeting  on  Saturday,  Dec.  15, 
to  organize  a  Teachers'  Association.  Considering  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
there  was  a  considerable  number  present,  and  a  feeling  was  manifested  to  aid 
such  an  undertaking  by  personal  effort  and  influence.  It  would  have  been  grati- 
fying to  the  friends  of  education  in  this  county  to  have  seen  the  earnestness  and 
fixedness  of  purpose  evinced  by  those  present.  Mr.  A.  N.  Hawley  was  elected 
President  p-o  tow.,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Frost,  Secretary.  It  was  moved  and  carried 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draft  preamble  and  resolutions  under 
which  to  organize.  Messrs.  C.  R.  Arnold,  M.  Bixby,  G.  W.  Batchelder,  were 
appointed  said  committee  ;  also  that  a  committee  of  one  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  Constitution:  Mr.  W.  H.  Manier  was  appointed.  Moved  and  carried  that  we 
have  a  recess  of  ten  minutes.  After  recess  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
ported the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  the  cause  of  education  in  Hancock  county  has  for  a  long  time  needed  the  stimulus 
that  can  only  be  derived  from  an  organized  and  united  effort  on  the  part  of  its  friends;  and  where- 
as such  an  organized  and  united  effort  can  best  be  obtained  in  a  County  Teachers'  Association  ;  and 
whereas  a  call  has  been  given  to  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  Hancock  county  to  as- 
semble for  the  purpose  of  forming  such  an  organization  ;  and  whereas,  pursuant  to  said  call,  and 
for  the  objects  therein  mentioned,  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  have  assembled;  therefore, 

Besolved,  That  we  do  now  organize  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  '  Hancock  County  Teachers' 
Association '. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  then  reported  a  Constitution,  which  was  adopted. 
This  provides  that  the  Association  shall  hold  two  regular  meetings  in  each  year, 
and  makes  other  provisions  which  indicate  a  fixed  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
members  to  institute  thorough  and  systematic  action  of  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  ministers  of  the  county  be  requested  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  to  their  people  prior  to  April  1,  1859. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  A.  N.  Hawley,  President ;  S.  B.  Frost, 
Secretary ;  G.  D.  Trites,  Treasurer ;  twenty-four  Vice-Presidents,  one  from  each 
township  in  the  county. 

Christian  County  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Rosemond,  December  17,  and 
was  continued  throughout  the  week.  Messrs.  Bateman,  Wright,  Moulton,  and 
Prof  Edwards,  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School,  delivered  addresses.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  essays,  lectures,  and  practical  drills  in  the  various  elementary 
branches.     Among  other  resolutions  discussed,  were  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  highest  usefulness  of  our  common  schools  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
highest  prosperity  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Resolved,  That  the  respectful  government  of  a  school  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  outside  in- 
fluences. 

Resolved,  That  money  for  purchasing  text-books  for  our  public  schools  ought  to  be  raised  by  tax. 

Resolved,  That  frequent  change  in  text-books  ought  to  be  prevented  by  law. 

Resolved,  That  the  friends  of  education  encourage  teachers  who  enter  upon  the  business  as  a 
profession,  in  preference  to  those  who  use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  occupation. 

The  Livingston  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Pontiac,  December  27th 
to  31st,  inclusive,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland,  now  of  Tazewell 
county,   assisted  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Hutchinson,  of  McHenry  county.      About  thirty 
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teachers  were  in  attendance,  while  the  conthtion  of  the  roads  and  the  unfavorable 
weather  prevented  many  more.  The  exercises  were  sjairited,  livel}'  and  profitable  ; 
the  citizens  appearing  to  enjoy  the  evening  lectures  very  much.  Dr.  H.  spoke 
three  evenings,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  two.  There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  education  in  this  county,  earnestly  promoted  by  such  men 
as  Isaac  G.  Mott,  Dr.  Hinman,  Commissioner  Dr.  Hagerty,  Rev.  Mr.  Whittemore, 
'and  others,  which  will  result  in  lasting  good.  It  was  resolved  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  teacher  in  Livingston  county  to  take  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  it  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  every  one  will  do  his  dutj'.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  appro- 
priated two  hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  Institute,  which  will  hold  two 
sessions  a  year.  R.  MACY,  Secretarj'. 

The  Mercer  County  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  a  convention  in  New  Bos- 
ton, February  14.  Messrs.  Bateman,  Standish,  Hamill,  Lusk,  and  many  others, 
are  expected  to  be  present,  in  addition  to  the  teachers  of  Mercer  county.  The 
number  of  schools  in  the  county  is  about  100,  and  the  number  of  teachers  110. 
We  predict  abundant  pleasure  and  profit. 

'Writes  for  the  Ledger'. —  It  is  repQrted  tliat  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes,  the  funny 
poet  and  the  'Autocrat',  has  refused  the  offer  of  $5,000  to  write  iov  i\\e  Neio-York 
Ledger.  How  much  more  commendable  than  the  acceptance  of  a  similar  ofifer  by 
Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Everett  has  lost  credit  with  one  portion  of  the  community, 
and  gained  none  with  another.  We  rejoice  that  Dr.  H.  has  manliness  and  good 
sense  enough  to  refuse  to  indorse  the  trashy  and  injurious  literature  of  that 
weakly  weekly. 

University  of  Chicago. —  This  institution,  incorporated  by  the  last  Legislature, 
has  been  opened  for  the  admission  of  pupils.  One  of  the  contemplated  buildings 
has  already  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $.30,000.  The  Libi-ary  now  numbers  about 
1,000  volumes,  and  the  Librarian,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  is  now  making  purchases  in 
Europe  to  add  to  it.  It  is  intended  to  include  in  its  course  of  study  both  a  Pre- 
paratory and  a  Collegiate  Department. 

The  Coast  Survey. —  The  total  cost  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  up  to 
the  present  time  is  about  $4,500,000 ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  Survey  will  be 
completed  in  twelve  years  more.  The  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  British  Isl^ 
ands  was  commenced  in  1*791,  and  had  cost,  up  to  1856,  $12,000,000,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  $8,000,000  more  will  be  required  for  its  completion.  The  hydro- 
graphic  surveys  of  England  have  cost  in  the  last  twenty  years  $10,000,000,  and 
are  still  incomplete.  The  cost  of  the  hydrography  of  France,  which  has  a  coast- 
line of  only  600  miles,  has  been  $4,300,000.  Austria  has  expended  $500,000  an- 
nually for  the  last  seventeen'  years  in  her  trigonometrical  surveys,  and  contem- 
plates an  increase  of  yearly  expenditure.  Our  annual  expenditure  of  late  years 
has  been  only  $300,000. 

A  German  naturalist  has  described  six  hundred  species  of  flies,  which  he  has 
collected  within  a  district  of  ten  miles.  Thirty  thousand  different  kinds  of  in- 
sects which  prey  upon  wheat  have  been  collected.  This  suggests  the  multitudi- 
nous infinitude  of  the  total  tribe. 
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An  incorrigible  bookworm,  turning  over  some  old  mi\nuscri])ts  the  other  day  at 
the  Imperial  Library  in  Parit^,  fumbled  out  a  strange,  musty  piece  of  paper,  which 
proved  to  be  a  pawn-ticket  of  Torquato  Tasso  — a  real  curiosity  of  literature.  It 
shows  that  the  author  of  'Jerusalem  Delivered '  had  pledged  his  father's  waistcoat 
W'ith  '  Signor  Abraham  Levi'  on  the  2d  of  March,  1570. 

Bequest  to  Yale  College. —  The  will  of  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  of  Hart- 
ford, lately  deceased,  provides  that  seven-eighths  of  his  immense  property  should 
be  donated  to  Yale  College.  His  fortune  is  estimated  at  .$800,000.  This  sum  — 
$700,000  —  exceeds  the  present  entire  worth  of  the  corporation.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  amount  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  whole  donation  is  for 
specific  purposes,  and  hence  will  not  increase  the  available  funds  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  has  an  interesting  article  entitled  '  Ought 
Women  to  learn  the  Alphabet  ?  '  If  this  is  conceded,  it  claims  that  there  can 
consistently  be  no  limit  placed  to  the  opportunities  afforded  them  for  acquiring 
education.  In  speaking  of  the  silent  revolution  which  has  been  progressing  for 
some  years  past  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  woman,  the  author  remarks  that 
every  free  State  in  the  Union,  except,  perhaps,  Illinois  and  New  Jersey,  has  con- 
ceded to  married  women,  in  some  form,  the  separate  control  of  their  property. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Puritan  women  could  not  write  their  names.  In  Boston, 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  public  schools  uicluded  boys  only.  In  1789 
it  was  discovered  that  the  average  attendance  from  April  to  October  was  only 
one-half  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  As  this  was  an  obvious  waste  of 
money  and  materials,  girls  were  admitted  during  the  intermediate  period.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  for  forty  years,  when  all  distinctions  of  this  kind  were  abol- 
ished, except  in  the  High  Schools. 

This  number  of  the  magazine  is  of  more  than  usual  ability  and  interest. 

Death  of  Wm.  Cranch  Bond. —  Few  Americans  have  done  more  to  promote 
the  scientific  knowledge  and  reputation  of  this  country  than  Mr.  Bond,  whose 
death  occurred  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  during  the  past  month. 

Mr.  Bond  was  born  in  Maine  in  1790.  From  1802  for  more  than  half  a  century 
he  continued  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  watches.  One  of  the  first  observ- 
atories in  this  country  was  established  by  him  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  In  1838  he 
was  employed  by  the  General  Government  to  conduct  a  series  of  Astronomical 
and  Meteorological  observations  in  connection  with  Commodore  Wilkes's  Expedi- 
tion. In  1839  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Cambridge  Ob- 
servatory. He  will  be  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  has  already  achieved  a  high 
reputation  in  astronomical  science. 

Are  Students  Long-Lived  ?  —  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  has  some  in- 
teresting statistics  concerning  the  duration  of  life  in  Harvard  College,  deduced 
from  the  computations  of  Prof  Peirce.  From  the  carefully-prepared  calculations 
it  was  found  that  they  were  longer-lived  than  the  average  of  mankind.  From 
August  1857  to  August  1858  there  were  thirty  deaths  among  the  graduates,  and 
the  average  age  of  the  deceased  was  63|-  years.  The  number  of  the  graduates  of 
Yale  College  who  died  the  same  year  was  forty-six.     The  average  of  their  ages 
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was  (52J^  }'ears.  The  truth  is  that  mental  activity  and  exertion  is  more  favorable 
to  health  and  longevity  than  grosser  i)hysical  toil.  Wc  Vjelicve  that  the  average 
life  of  teachers  is  greater  than  that  of  men  in  any  other  literary  profession. 

Glkanixgs  from  Rkport  of  State  Superintexpext  for  18.57  and  1858. —  The 
whole  number  of  schools  kept  in  the  State  has  increased  during  this  time  from 
8386  to  10238.  Tlie  average  time  kept  for  18.5'7  is  6f  months;  that  for  18.58  ef 
months.  The  amount  expended  during  the  two  years  for  building,  repairing  and 
renting  school-houses  was  $1,561,354.  The  total  School  Fund  of  the  State  is 
$4,458,419.75. 

Comets. — The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  for  January  has  an  article 
on  Comets,  by  Prof  Norton.  One  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Norton 
is  that  "  the!  earth  is  actually,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  comet,  and  that  its  luminous 
train  is  seen  by  us  in  the  zodiacal  light." 

MASSACHUsEi'Ts.-*-The  Public  Schools  of  Massachusetts  employ  about  5000 
teachers^ 
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Massachusetts  Teacher. — The  first  number  of  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Mas- 
sachmeth  Teacher  contains  an  excellent  engraving  of  Pestalozzi,  with  a  sketch 
of  this  distinguished  man.  It  presents  a  report  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association.  Charles  Ansorge,  Esq.,  of  Dor- 
chester, is  Resident  Editor. 

Alabama  Educational  Journal. — The  fourth  number  of  this  journal  shows  an 
increasing  interest  in  education  in  Alabama.  It  is  a  neatly-printed'  journal  of 
thirty-two  pages,  containing  much  vigorous  and  interesting  matter.  We  trust  it 
will  receive  among  the  teachers  of  that  State  the  support  which  its  character  and 
aims  deserve. 

Chaxlen's  Illustrated  Monthly  :  Jamiary,  1859.  (Jas.  Challen  &  Son,  Philadel- 
phia.)— This  valuable  monthly  fully  sustains  its  previous  reputation.  The  present 
number  contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  Mrs.  Fry,  and  several  valuable  articles 
upon  Eastern  Biography  and  History. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Schools  of  Upper  Canada  for  the  year  1857  has  been 
lately  issued.  It  is  a  very  elaborate  report,  of  some  400  pages  octavo,  contain- 
ing full  general  and  statistical  information  of  all  the  Normal,  Model,  Grammar, 
and  Common  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  and  embodies  much  information  relating 
to  the  state  of  education  in  England  and  Ireland. 
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SAXOX    AXD    LATIN    WORDS    IN"    ENGLISH. 


That  the  English  Language  is  composite  is  an  easily-recog- 
nized and  frequently-mentioned  fact ;  and  it  is  often  stated  that 
its  principal  sources  are  the  Latin  language  and  the  Saxon. 
Many  of  our  words  of  Latin  origin  have  passed  into  the  English 
tongue  through  the  French,  becoming  much  disguised;  and 
some  times  we  have  two  words  from  the  same  Latin  root,  one 
formed  directly  and  the  other  through  the  French.  Of  the  first 
sort  we  may  mention  'envy',  from  the  Latin  'invidia';  and 
'emperor',  from  'imperator'.  Of  the  second  sort,  Trench  names 
'tradition' and 'treason',  from  Latin  'traditio' ;  'potion'  and 
'poison';  'particle'  and  'parcel';  'redemption'  and  'ransom'; 
and  many  others,  the  careful  study  of  which  will  well  reward 
the  5"Oung  etymologist. 

There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  depreciate  the 
words  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin  in  our  language,  and  to  speak 
with  special  approval  of  a  style  which  studiously  avoids  them 
and  puts  in  their  places  the  nearly  equivalent  words  of  Saxon 
or  Teutonic  origin.  Many  who  incidentally  show  or  openly 
express  such  a  disposition  seem  to  overlook  a  few  simple  things. 
When  a  word  has  been  adopted  into  our  language  it  is  an  JEng- 
lish  word;  it  is  no  longer  a  Latin,  French  or  Greek  word;  nor 
is  it  a  Saxon  or  Teutonic  word ;  and  while  its  stamp  and  value 
give  it  currency,  we  should  no  more  reject  it  than  we  should 
the  gold  coin  which  serves  us  in  commerce,  discriminating  be- 
tween Australian  and  Califomian  metal,  and  depreciating  the 
one  as  an  inferior  substance  because  it  was  first  brought  to 
light  in  a  foreign  land.  The  language  which  we  speak  resem- 
bles our  population  ;  whether  having  our  birth  or  our  ancestry 
only  in  foreign  lands,  we  arc  yet  all  Americans  as  soon  as  wc 
11  81 
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accommodate  ourselves  to  the  geinus  of  the  social  and  political, 
institutions  of  the  land ;  so  too  the  words  which  we  use,  so  soon 
as  they  become  current,  are  English ;  whether  originally  Chi- 
nese, as  tea;  Spanish,  as  sherry ;  Turkish,  as  coffee ;  Arabic,  as 
alcohol;  Persian,  as  turban;  Hebrew,  as  cherub;  French,  as 
beau;  German,  as  waltz ;  Polynesian,  as  tei^^oo;  Celtic,  as  ^as/i^ef; 
Greek,  as  lamp  ;  Latin,  as  second;  or  Anglo-Saxon,  as  fire,  and 
water.  We  may  say  that  the  language,  like  the  people,  has  a 
large  hospitality;  or,  changing  the  figure,  we  may  say  that 
it  has  great  digestive  power,  and  assimilates  Avhatever  can  con- 
duce to  its  growth  and  strength.  Many  Avords  directly  or  me- 
diately from  the  Latin,  and  even  some  from  the  Greek,  ai-e  now 
as  common  as  those  of  purest  Saxon  origin ;  and  we  can  as  ill 
spare  them.  For  words  of  Greek  ancestr}^,  we  may  name  lamp 
and  school ;  and  of  Latin  origin,  we  have  equal,  people,  second, 
rule,  form,  point,  move,  and  sound.  It  has  required  but  little 
thought  to  hit  these,  and  many  more  could  soon  be  found. 
How  could  we  dispense  with  them,  or  fill  their  places  with  An- 
glo-Saxon words? 

Again,  it  is  now  known  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
are  cousins  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  all  three  seeming  to  indicate  a 
common  origin,  so  that  the  roots  of  man}^  words  are  the  same; 
and  we  have  not  always  really  borrowed  of  the  Latin  a  word 
which  can  be  found  in  that  language.  This  fact  was  shown 
long  ago  by  Home  Tooke  indeiDcndent  of  Sanscrit  researches, 
and  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  later  investigations.  Words  of 
Latin  origin,  then,  are  often  more  nearly  related  to  us  than 
words  of  British  origin,  of  which  a  few  remain  in  our  language. 

Culture  and  advancing  civilization  create  the  necessity  for  the 
introduction  and  use  of  new  words.  In  such  cases  we  may  make 
up  new  words  from  existing  old  ones  by  compounding  them,  or 
by  the  common  rules  of  derivation  ;  we  may  revive  words  that 
are  obsolescent,  or  we  may  introduce  words  from  abroad.  Still 
another  course  is  often  pursued,  which  is  to  use  a  phrase.  Sin- 
gle words  of  foreign  origin  oftentimes  save  the  use  of  many 
words.  Style  is  of  Greek  parentage;  but  by  what  English 
word  or  by  what  circumlocution  can  we  supply  its  place  ?  When 
speaking  on  some  subjects  we  want  just  that  word.  And  such 
words  give  variety  to  language  by  giving  many  forms  of  equiv- 
alent expression  An  instance  of  the  use  of  a  phrase  where  a 
word  would  often  be  convenient,  occurs  when  we  say  '  a  man  of 
letters',  or  'a  literary  man'.  The  French  word  'litterateur'  is 
some  times  imported,  and  is  printed  and  pronounced  as  a  for- 
eign word,  and  for  the  plural  we  use  the  Latin  'literati' ;  but 
DeQuincey,  in  at  least  one  instance,  brings  directly  from  the 
Latin  the  word  literator,  the  form  of  which  is  sufficiently  Eng- 
lish. Webster  defines  ZiYera/or  as  'a  petty  school-master';  and 
such  is  its  meaning  when  used  by  Apuleius  in  a  single  instance; 
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Grellius  and  Suetonius  use  it  to  mean  'a  smatterer ' ; *  but  Catul- 
lus uses  it  in  a  commendatory  sense;  and  we  may  well  intro- 
duce it  as  we  have  occasion.  It  is  true,  however  unfortunate, 
that  if  we  undertake  to  make  up  such  a  word  from  the  resources 
of  our  own  language,  or  after  its  native  analogies  (as  if  we 
should  write  letterer  or  bookman),  the  word  is  liable  to  be  taken 
in  a  derogatory  sense. 

The  true  master  of  language  never  chooses  his  terms  with 
primary  reference  to  their  origin,  but  looks  rather  to  their  ef- 
fect. The  propriety  of  a  word  is  to  be  tested  by  its  exact 
meaning;  its  correspondence  to  the  idea  to  be  expressed;  its 
smoothness  or  roughness,  as  the  case  may  require;  and,  finally, 
by  its  relation  to  the  understanding  of  the  persons  addressed. 
No  man  of  sense  would  address  a  Sunday-school  and  a  council 
of  the  clergy  in  the  same  language,  even  if  commenting  upon 
the  same  verse  from  the  scripture  and  urging  the  same  thoughts. 
No  skillful  lawyer  addresses  the  jurj'  and  the  judge  in  the  same 
terms.  One  does  not  cut  down  trees  with  a  chisel,  nor  carve 
statues  with  an  ax.  To  the  real  adept  in  the  use  of  words, 
every  word  is  English  which  serves  his  purpose,  whether  it  is 
of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  English  origin ;  whether  common 
or  classical;  whether  called  elegant  or  branded  as  vulgar; 
whether  smooth  or  rugged  ;  whether  short  or  polysyllabic;  and 
from  his  full  store  of  elements  he  may  hurl  the  angry  light- 
nings or  utter  the  terrors  of  th"e  thunder ;  he  may  pour  forth 
the  abundant  and  refreshing  rain,  or  let  fall  the  gentler  distil- 
lations of  the  noiseless  dew,  or  flood  the  scene  with  golden  sun- 
shine. 

The  scholars  and  literators  of  preceding  ages  are  in  great 
measure  responsible  for  the  present  revolt  against  classical  ed- 
ucation and  against  the  Latin  elements  of  the  language.  Their 
writings  have  been  for  the  study,  the  library,  and  the  college, 
rather  than  for  the  people.  It  is  true  that  whoever  wrote  for 
the  compensations  of  fame  or  money  could  not  wisely  appeal 
to  the  people,  for  there  was  not  what  we  call  in  modern  phrase 
^  a  reading  public  '.  Books  must  be  written  for  the  classes  that 
would  read  them ;  and  these  knew  Latin  better  than  English. 
Bacon  Avrote  his  chief  works  in  Latin,  because  his  native  tongue 
seemed  to  offer  no  rewards  for  his  labor;  and  Gibbon,  at  a  later 
day,  was  dissuaded  only  by  the  advice  of  a  friend  from  com- 
posing his  great  history  in  French.  Had  these  and  other  schol- 
ars foreseen  these  days  of  democratic  literature,  of  a  free  press 
and  cheap  books,  they  might  have  been  wiser  and  cultivated 
English  more.  But  they  were  not  ti-ained  for  that.  They  knew 
Terence  and  Herodotus  better  than  Shakspeare  and  Mande- 
viLLE.  They  could  tell  whether  a  word  was  used  in  the  August- 
an age  in  books,  and  whether  a  phrase  was  Ciceronian ;  but  they 

*  "Alter  literator  fuit,  alter  literas  sciens." 
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could  not  say  whether  an  English  word  might  be  found  in  Chau- 
cer, nor  discriminate  between  the  native  and  the  foreign  forms 
of  expression.  Ennius  had  a  place  in  their  libraries,  but  Pier's 
Ploughman  they  knew  not  of.  They  were  at  home  in  the  dia- 
lects of  Grreece,  and  could  recognize  the  vEolic  gabble,  the  Attic 
precision,  the  Doric  force,  and  the  Ionic  softness ;  but  they  could 
not  travel  from  London  to  Edinburgh  and  ask  their  way  of  rus- 
tics who  used  the  same  monosyllables  and  owned  the  same  na- 
tional name. 

Of  these  sinners  against  simplicity,  these  importers  of  pomp- 
ous j)onderosity,  these  neglecters  of  things  at  home  and  search- 
ers for  things  foreign,  Dr.  Johnson  is  the  standard  example. 
Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  overlook  his  really  great  services  to 
our  language,  nor  to  forget  the  manly  virtues  of  the  stern  old 
tory,  when  we  condemn  his  bad  taste  or  ridicule  his  swelling 
phrases  and  stilted  sentences.  With  the  light  of  a  later  day  he 
would  have  been  a  wiser  man.  But  English  was  not  a  language 
to  his  taste,  and  he  labored  to  introduce  a  style  called  by  Mac- 
aulay  'Johnsonese '.  His  familiar  conversation  was  in  his  moth- 
er-tongue, but  his  writings  were  in  the  new  dialect.  Some 
times  in  his  talk  he  translated  from  one  to  the  other.  Macau- 
lay  quotes  an  instance :  "The  Rehearsal, "  said  Johnson,  "has 
not  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet ; "  then,  after  a  pause,  ho  ad- 
ded, "  it  has  not  vitality  suflEicient  to  preserve  it  from  putrefac- 
tion." Prof  Hart  says  that  he  would  have  begun  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  this  style  :  "  Paternal  Being,  who  existest  in  the  ce- 
lestial regions  "  !  His  definition  of  netivork  is  a  literary  curios- 
ity, for  which  the  reader  may  refer  to  Johnson's  Dictionary  if 
our  report  seems  incredible:  he  defines  it  thus :  "JS'^etwork: 
anything  reticulated  or  decussated  at  equal  distances,  with  in- 
terstices between  the  intersections."  How  (vo)  luminous ! 
Goldsmith,  whom  he  some  times  overwhelmed  with  contempt- 
uous criticism,  returned  a  deadly  dart  when  he  said  to  him, 
"Doctor,  if  you  were  to  write  a  fable  about  little  fishes,  you 
would  make  the  little  fishes  talk  like  whales." 

This  extravagance  culminated  in  Johnson.  The  world  could 
bear  no  more.  Thenceforth  such  leviathan-motions,  whether 
meant  as  stately  or  sportive,  must  excite  wonder  and  laughter, 
but  never  admiration.  The  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age 
have  invaded  and  possessed  literature,  and  have  accelerated  the 
inevitable  revulsion.  While  we  acknowledge  the  justice  and 
the  excellence  of  the  movement  and  join  in  its  earth-shaking 
march,  let  us  not  despise  the  riches  given  to  our  tongue  by 
those  who,  before  our  day  was  foreseen,  delved  with  giant 
strength  in  the  classic  mines.  Q.  Q. 
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OUR   SCHOOLS.  —  THEIR   RELATION   TO   EACH    OTHER.* 


BY  PRESIDENT   H.  CURTIS,  OF  KNOX  COLLEGE. 


"All  arc  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole." 

The  idea  seems  somehow  to  have  gained  currency  that  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  schools  in  our  educational  system  are,  in  some 
sense,  rivals;  and,  as  such,  are  opposed  to  each  other.  No  such 
rivalry  or  opposition  exists  in  the  character  and  objects  of  these 
various  institutions;  none  ought  to  exist  among  those  con- 
cerned in  their  management.  The  Spelling-Book  has  no  nat- 
ural antagonism  to  the  Fourth  or  Sixth  Eeader ;  nor  has  Arith- 
metic any  cause  of  rivalry  toward  Algebra,  Geometry,  or  Conic 
Sections.  And  as  in  every  particular  department  of  study  there 
are  necessarily  first  lessons,  to  be  followed  by  other  and  more 
difficult  ones,  as  the  scholar  gains  strength  to  master  them  ;  so 
in  education  as  a  whole  there  are  successive  stages  of  progress, 
requiring  different  schools,  adapted  to  the  degree  of  scholarship 
already  attained  by  the  pupils.  One  teacher  takes  the  young 
voyager  in  charge  and  pilots  him  a  little  way,  and  then  trans- 
mits his  trust  to  another,  and  he  to  another,  and  thus  onward, 
till  the  last  one  surrenders  the  helm  to  the  youth  himself,  and 
leaves  him  henceforth  to  conduct  his  craft  alone  —  himself  act- 
ing as  captain,  pilot,  mate,  and  crew. 

From  A,  B,  C,  upward  and  onward,  education  is  development. 
The  infant  mind  has  in  itself  the  germ  of  all  it  ever  will  be. 
Education  but  unfolds  that  germ,  and  doubtless,  for  want  of  the 
necessary  facilities  and  aid  and  encouragement,  thousands  of 
young  minds  of  finest  mould,  and  rich  in  undeveloped  capacity, 
remain  dormant,  and  are  in  great  part  lost  to  themselves  and 
to  the  world.  They  are  never  fully  aroused  to  a  consciousness 
of  what  is  in  them,  and  they  slumber  on  inactive,  or  are  em- 
ployed unworthily,  like  Samson  in  his  prison.  The  lad  who, 
if  properly  educated,  might  have  electrified  listening  thousands 
with  his  words,  might  have  made  valuable  contribu^tions  to  our 
national  literature  or  added  largely  to  our  stores  of  knowledge, 
might  have  moulded  public  sentiment  and  influenced  the  des- 
tiny of  the  nation,  becomes  only  a  village  mechanic,  and  lives 
by  selling  his  sweat  and  muscle  for  bread.  Occasionally  such 
lads,  without  any  facilities,  come  up  and  grow  right  royally, 
and  give  the  world  assurance  that  they  are  men.     But  more 

*  Lecture  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Galesburg,  Dec.  28, 1858. 
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are  smothered  by  poverty  and  discouragements,  and  never 
come  to  any  thing;  just  as  ten  thousand  seeds  of  stately  elm, 
or  giant  oak,  or  lordly  sycamore,  lie  hid  in  earth  so  deep  thej?" 
never  germinate.  Many  a  precious  stone  is  buried  out  of  sight, 
waiting  some  friendly  hand  to  bring  it  forth  and  show  its  lustre 
to  the  world.  Be  it  ours,  fellow-teachers,  to  seek  out  and  waken 
slumbering  mind.  We  dig  diamonds  and  burnish  them,  not  for 
our  own  coffers,  but  to  enrich  the  world.  And  our  schools  are 
the  shops  in  which  this  work  is  to  be  done.  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar Schools,  Academies  and  Seminaries,  Colleges  and  Profes- 
sional Schools,  all  are  but  steps  in  a  ladder  leading  to  one  end — 
mental  discipline,  and  furnishing  for  active  life.  And  no  system 
of  educational  arrangements  can  be  complete  and  effectual  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  the  whole  people,  which  does  not 
provide  a  graded  series  of  institutions  adapted  to  the  various 
stages  of  progress  of  different  classes  of  scholars,  and  made  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  desire  to  enjoy  their  advantages. 

Family  Schools  can  never  become  common  with  us.  It  may 
do  for  noblemen  in  England  to  employ,  each  one,  a  well-quali- 
fied teacher  to  instruct  the  children  of  one  famil}^.  A  few 
wealth}''  planters  at  the  South,  and  a  few  rich  and  exclusive 
families  at  the  North,  may  do  the  same  thing  in  this  country. 
But  the  system  is  not  adapted  to  promote  popular  education; 
it  can  never  be  available  for  the  masses.  It  may  be  very  con- 
venient, and  withal  ver}^  genteel,  to  give  a  teacher  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  board,  and  room,  and  washing,  to  teach  vSu- 
sie  her  letters,  and  Tommy  to  spell  '  baker';  to  initiate  Jane  into 
the  mysteries  of  Grammar,  and  help  John  to  master  Arithme- 
tic; to  give  lessons  in  French  to  Miss  Nellie,  and  fit  Master 
George  for  college.  But  only  one  in  a  thousand  can  be  edu- 
cated in  this  way.  Family  Schools  are  not  an  American  insti- 
tution. They  are  too  costly  and  too  exclusive.  They  are  not 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  people  or  with  the  genius  of 
our  institutions. 

Next  to  these  come  .Private  Schools,  so  called  to  distinguish 
them  from  Public  Schools.  These  have  their  origin  in  individ- 
ual enterprise,  and  are  oftentimes  excellent  schools,  successful 
in  the  best  sense,  and  profitable  both  to  teacher  and  scholars. 
The  necessity  for  them  can  arise  only  from  the  insuflSciency  or 
inefficiency  of  our  Public  Schools.  But  Private  Schools  can 
never  do  the  educational  work  of  the  country,  for  these  obvious 
reasons : 

1st.  They  are  too  expensive  for  general  use.  Teachers  must 
live ;  and  private  schools  must  charge  a  rate  of  tuition  per 
scholar  which  will  support  the  teacher  or  teachers  and  aftbrd  a 
surplus  income  sufficient  to  pay  rent  for  building  and  fixtures, 
and  this  will  make  education  much  more  expensive  to  scholars 
than  when  the  property  of  any  given  district  is  taxed  to  sup- 
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port  the  schools  of  the  district.  And  especially  does  this  pri- 
vate-school system  press  heavily  upon  those  in  the  community 
who  are  rich  only  in  mouths  to  be  filled,  backs  and  feet  to  be 
covered,  and  bills  to  be  paid.  Multitudes  of  children  must  re- 
main untaught  if  only  this  system'  of  instruction  be  in  opera- 
tion among  us. 

2d.  The  pi'ivate-school  sj^stem  will  never  plant  schools  where 
they  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  entire  community. 
Hence  some  —  nay,  many  —  Avould  under  it  be  excluded  from  all 
school  privileges  by  location.  Teachers  will  of  course  choose 
to  establish  schools  only  in  dense  or  wealthy  communities, 
where  good  compensation  will  be  assured  to  them,  and  the 
poorer  and  more  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  country  will 
be  left  altogether  unsupplied. 

3d.  Private  schools  naturally  tend  to  and  would  unquestion- 
ably become  class-schools.  Particular  schools  would  be  patron- 
ized by  particular  classes.  The  rich  and  exclusive  would  have 
their  schools;  and  then  there  must  be  schools  to  represent  par- 
ticular nationalities  and  particular  forms  of  religious  belief. 
And  this  would  perpetuate  national  peculiarities,  and  embitter 
religious  prejudices,  and  beget  a  clannish  spirit,  and  divide  soci- 
ety more  and  more  into  parties  estranged  and  hostile  to  each 
other,  when  every  effort  should  be  rather  to  unite  all  the  ele- 
ments of  society  in  one  great  brotherhood,  bound  together  by 
friendly  intercourse  in  imiversal  sympathy  and  concord.  And 
I  know  of  no  mightier  agency  to  effect  this  than  a  well-devised 
and  well-sustained  system  of  common  public  schools. 

Once  more :  ^ 

4th.  Private  Schools  can  not,  as  a  general  thing,  be  well 
classified.  They  become,  almost  necessaril}^,  a  conglomerate  of 
.all  ages  and  of  every  different  degree  of  attainment — all  being 
welcomed  who  can  pay  the  tuition-fee.  I  have  a  very  distinct 
and  somewhat  painful  memory  of  such  a  school.  A  student  of 
Theology  who  had  graduated  with  honor  in  a  New-England 
College,  and  who  of  course  was  competent  to  teach  any  thing, 
found  himself,  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  in  the  Seminary, 
out  of  funds  (a  not  uncommon  circumstance),  and,  to  improve 
his  condition  in  this  respect,  took  charge  of  a  Select  School,  or 
an  impromptu  Academy,  in  a  beautiful  village  of  Old  Connecti- 
cut. School-teaching  was  with  him  a  means  to  an  end.  That 
end  was  money.  And  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived would  be  measured  by  the  number  of  scholars  taught, 
he  did  not  like  to  reject  any.  And  so  they  came,  young  and 
old,  all  who  would  j^ay.  To  have  employed  an  assistant  teacher 
would  have  diminished  his  profits,  and  so  he  worked  as  best  he 
might  alone.  Children  and  youth,  young  men  and  maidens,  all 
were  welcome  there.  The  range  of  studies  was  tolerably  ex- 
tensive, embracing  Reading,  Spelling,  making  straight  marks 
and  then  crooked  ones.  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Chem- 
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istiy,  Ilistory,  Natural  Philosophy,  Algebra,  Geometry,  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek;  and  in  most  cases  there  were  scholars  of  dif- 
ferent grades  in  each  study.  And  this  was  a  '  Select  School '. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  teacher,  while  he  accomplished  liis 
object  and  made  money,  lost  his  health  in  the  experiment? 
And,  after  all,  how  deficient  must  the  instruction  have  been 
where  one  person  had  to  govern  such  a  school  and  teach  every 
thing.  Such  curious  establishments  ought  not  to  be  common 
schools :  and  yet  they  have  been  quite  too  common. 

It  is  now  very  generally  conceded  that  under  a  free  govern- 
ment popular  education  is  a  public  necessity ;  that  the  State 
must  see  that  the  youth  of  the  State  be  trained  so  as  to  be 
qualified  for  the  right  discharge  of  their  duties  as  citizens;  that 
school-houses  are  cheaper  than  prisons,  and  that  teachers  can  be 
supported  more  easily  than  police-oflicers  and  a  standing  army. 
We  have  therefore  established  throughout  our  country  a  more 
or  less  perfect  and  efficient  system  of  public  schools.  In  some 
States  this  system  as  now  worked  is  nearly  all  that  can  be 
wished;  but  in  this  State  we  are  as  yet  far  shoi't  of  perfection. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  within  the  past  five  years.  A 
Wright  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  work,  and  the  tendency 
of  things  is  in  a  right  direction.  Lands  have  been  set  apart 
and  public  mone}^  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  levying  taxes  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire.    Still,  much  remains  to  be  corrected  and  improved. 

1st.  A  very  defective  standard  of  edjjcation  has  existed  in 
the  community  as  to  what  was  necessaiy  or  desirable  for  the 
people.  To  read  and  write  and  cipher,  and  that,  too,  very  im- 
perfectly, was  deemed  education  enough  for  the  common  peo- 
ple. And  the  qualifications  required  in  teachers  corresjionded 
with  the  education  which  thej^  were  emjjloyed  to  impart.  A 
school  of  some  kind  must  be  '  kept  up '  (I  think  that  was  the 
phrase)  three  or  six  months  in  each  year  in  order  to  draw  the 
public  money ;  and  with  great  shrewdness  teachers  were  en- 
gao-ed  as  goods  are  bought — in  the  lowest  market.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  quality  of  the  article  obtained  was  generally 
proportioned  somewhat  to  the  price  paid.  We  are  fast  getting 
cured  of  that  mistake.  It  is  getting  to  be  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  the  cheapest  articles  are  not  always  the  most  eco- 
nomical. And  yet  there  is  room  for  improvement  even  in  this 
direction. 

2d.  Very  serious  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  great  diversi- 
ty of  school-books  in  use  among  us.  Our  people  are  gathered 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  have  brought  their 
old  preferences  and  their  old  books  with  them,  and  wish  to 
have  them  adopted  by  others.  All  can  not  be  gratified ;  and 
School  Commissioners  and  teachers  will  judge  differently  in  dif- 
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ferent  places,  and  each  successive  teacher  will  naturally  desire 
to  introduce  such  books  as  are  most  familiar  to  himself.  And 
to  aggravate  the  evil,  it  has  been  suspected,  and  even  hinted 
privately,  that  some  publishers  have  dared  to  bribe  commission- 
ers and  teachers  by  judicious  gifts  to  recommend  new  books, 
so  as  to  make  still  more  changes,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
parents,  and  without  advantage  to  the  schools.  The  influence 
of  this  State  Association  of  Teachers,  the  interchange  of  opinion 
at  these  annual  gatherings,  and  the  recommendation  of  Super- 
intendents and  Commissioners,  are  producing  more  uniform- 
it}".  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether,  as  a  further  protection, 
the  Legislature  ought  not  to  make  it  a  State-prison  offense  to 
make  or  publish  or  sell  a  new  school-book  oftener  than  once  in 
ten  years,  or  to  accept  a  present  as  the  price  of  recommending 
a  new  book. 

3d.  Another  serious  defect  in  our  school-system  has  been  the 
diversity  in  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  defective  modes  which 
have  been  tolerated.  This  has  resulted,  naturall}^  and  almost 
necessarily,  from  the  fact  that  teaching  has  been  with  us,  to  a 
great  extent,  an  extemporaneous  j)rofession.  If  a  man  aspired 
lo  Avield  a  hammer  or  shove  a  plane,  to  make  a  coat  or  a  boot, 
to  fill  teeth,  or  lay  stone  or  brick  in  a  wall,  he  must  learn  his 
trade.  But  it  has  been  supposed  that  any  body  may  take  up 
the  business  of  teaching,  without  j^reparation.  We  would  not 
let  raw  hands  experiment  upon  our  cloth,  and  leather,  and  lum- 
ber, for  fear  they  may  spoil  the  material.  But  the  minds,  and 
hearts,  and  bodies,  of  our  children  we  have  given  up  as  fit  mate- 
rial for  pedagogical  experiments  by  those  who  had  failed  to 
succeed  in  any  other  business.  Is  it  strange  that  very  curious 
methods  of  instruction  have  been  adopted  in  schools  thus  taught  ? 
Young  men,  in  a  dull  time  between  other  engagements,  or  for 
lack  of  other  engagements,  take  a  school  for  a  few  months  and 
teach,  because  they  have  nothing  else  or  better  to  do  just  then. 
We  have  had  too  many  pro  tempore  schools,  under  the  care  of 
extempore  teachers.  That  evil  is  fast  passing  away.  The  busi- 
ness of  teaching  is  growing  into  respectability,  and  any  person 
may  now,  without  disgracing  his  connections,  adopt  this  as  a 
respectable  calling — ^aii  honest  and  honorable  employment  in 
which  to  serve  society  and  gain  a  livelihood ;  and  our  State 
Normal  University  will  help  still  more  to  elevatd  and  dignify 
teaching  as  a  profession. 

4th.  One  more  defect  in  our  Public  Schools,  as  in  all  others, 
has  been  the  imperfect  classification,  or,  rather,  the  utter  lack 
of  classification,  which  has  prevailed,  more  especially  in  the 
country  and  small  towns.  The  country  has  been  divided  into 
small  districts ;  one  teacher  is  engaged  for  each  district,  and  all 
the  scholars  —  fifty,  seventj'-five,  or  a  hundred — within  the  pre- 
scribed bounds  must  attend  the  school  in  that  district.  Any 
effective  classification  of  scholars  must  be  impossible  in  such 
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schools,  where  each  teacher  has  under  his  instruction  scholars 
of  such  different  ages  and  degrees  of  attainment.  One  might 
as  well  attempt  to  classify  IsToah's  stock  of  animals  in  the  Ark. 

The  idea  of  classification  in  schools — bringing  scholars  togeth- 
er according  to  their  grade  of  attainments — is  not  new.  But  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  our  public  schools  is  compara- 
tively new,  and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  constituting  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  popular  education.  To  any  one  who 
has  seen  the  working  and  results  of  graded  schools  it  is  a  mar- 
vel wh}'  this  system  was  not  sooner  adopted.  Its  advantages 
are  so  obvious  that  they  need  but  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be 
appreciated.  The  system  is  equally  applicable  to  small  towns 
and  to  large  cities.  It  is  simple,  easily  managed,  economical, 
and  efficient.  Any  number  of  scholars,  from  one  hundred  to  one 
thousand,  can  be  gathered  in  one  building;  and  ten  teachers 
can  instruct  one  thousand  pupils  well  classified  more  easily  and 
effectively  than  twenty-five  teachers  could  instruct  that  same 
thousand  pupils  in  separate  and  unclassified  schools.  This  is 
susceptible  of  demonstration.  Every  teacher  knows,  and  every 
other  person  may  readily  perceive,  that  thirty  or  forty  scholars 
of  the  same  standing  can  be  as  well  taught  by  one  teacher,  and 
in  the  same  time,  as  three  or  four.  There  is  thus  a  vast  waste 
of  time  and  labor  when  a  teacher  has  to  give  an  hour  to  two 
or  three  scholars  instead  of  twenty  or  thirty.  But  in  small,  in- 
dependent schools,  embracing  all  the  scholars  in  a  given  dis- 
trict, there  must  of  necessity  be  a  great  variety  of  studies  and 
many  small  classes;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  teach- 
er's mind  must  be  distracted,  recitations  must  be  hurried  over, 
and  every  thing  be  done  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Look 
into  one  of  these  small  district  schools.  There  are  thirty-five 
to  forty  scholars,  and  these  are  divided  into  some  fifteen  classes : 
three  classes  in  reading,  three  in  spelling,  two  in  geography, 
two  in  arithmetic,  two  in  grammar,  one  in  histoiy,  several 
learning  their  letters,  an  exercise  in  writing,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school  besides.  What  can  a  teacher  do  in  such  cir- 
cumstances ?  The  school-hours  are  limited,  and  none  must  be 
neglected,  and  it  is  hurry  and  bustle  and  drive,  to  do  a  little  of 
every  thing  and  not  much  of  any  thing.  There  is  economy  and 
efficiency  in  'grouping  schools  together,  and  thus  securing  class- 
ification and  division  of  labor.  Better  efficiency  can  thus  be 
secured,  and  at  less  expense. 

The  graded-school  system  affords  also  a  healthy  stimulus  to 
exertion,  by  making  advancement  conditional  on  actual  schol- 
arship. It  is  an  essential  part  of  this  sj^stem  that  no  scholar 
shall  pass  from  the  primary  to  the  intermediate,  or  grammar, 
or  high-school  department,  without  having  in  some  good  meas- 
ure mastered  all  the  studies  taught  in  the  lower  departments. 

It  is  a  valuable  lesson  to  scholars  to  be  taught  early  in  life 
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that  they  must  stand  ou  their  own  merits;  that  fine  clothes, 
and  high  connections,  and  wealth  in  exj^ectancy,  can  not  avail 
to  help  them  over  the  hard  places  and  procure  for  them  chap- 
lets  which  they  have  never  earned.  It  encourages  humble 
worth  and  industiy,  and  rebukes  empty  pride  and  shallow  pre- 
tense. The  graded  school  is  a  crucible,  which  is  valuable  for 
its  accuracy  in  testing  merit. 

Another  valuable  feature  in  this  system  is  the  happy  influence 
it  exerts  upon  the  higher  departments.  In  our  old  sj^stem, 
where  no  thorough  testing  of  scholarship  was  made,  a  great 
deal  of  mere  drift-wood  was  permitted  to  float^through  the  dis- 
trict schools,  and  up  into  the  academy.  Dead-heads  there  were 
in  every  higher  school :  not  dead-heads  in  the  modern  sense  of 
that  word,  as  indicating  those  who  go  along  without  paying; 
they  paid,  but  they  did  nothing  else.  Such  lumber  was  almost 
always  to  be  found  in  the  various  classes  of  high  schools  and 
academies  when  j'ou,  Mr.  President,  and  I  were  young;  and  it 
clogged  our  movements  and  obstructed  our  progress.  One  of 
the  good  results  of  this  graded  system  is,  that  all  the  rubbish 
gets  sifted  out  early  in  the  course.  Some  dull,  sluggish,  half- 
alive  scholars  maj^  get  through  the  Primary  and  into  the  Gram- 
mar department ;  but  they  get  no  further.  The  consequence  is, 
that  in  the  higher  departments  of  graded  schools  thei-e  are 
gathered  the  brightest  youthful  minds  in  the  community.  No 
counterfeits  are  there.  It  is  refreshing  to  visit  such  schools, 
and  hear  the  recitations,  and  see  the  beaming  eyes  that  sparkle 
with  intelligence  and  life,  and  give  promise,  like  morning  stars, 
of  glorious  day  approaching,  They  are  composed  of  genuine 
stutf — these  graded-school  scholars.  They  have  the  clear  ring. 
But  I  can  not  discuss  this  topic  as  it  deserves.  Nor  need  I;  for 
it  is  to  be  discussed  by  this  body  of  teachers  to-night.  I  may, 
however,  allude  to  one  point  more  before  passing  from  this 
general  subject. 

The  range  of  studies  in  our  public  schools  has  been  quite  too 
limited.  To  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  was,  in  my  boj'hood, 
all  that  any  boy  or  girl  might  learn  at  the  public  schools.  To 
read  plain  prose  intelligibl}^,  to  write  a  tolerable  copy  hand, 
and  to  cipher  half  through  AtZams's  Arithmetic — this  was  edu- 
cation enough  for  the  common  people  forty  years  ago.  Things 
have  been  growing  better  since  that  time.  Geography  and 
grammar  have  been  added  to  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  children  of 
the  people  at  the  public  table;  and  cccasionally  an  ambitious 
or  daring  teacher  has  ou  his  own  responsibility  introduced  a 
a  little  of  histoiy,  natural  philosophy,  composition,  declamation, 
and  such  like  extravagances.  Now  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  public  schools  give  all  of  education  which  is  ever  given  to 
at  least  eight  out  of  ten  of  all  the  youth  of  the  land,  it  will  not 
be  deemed  exorbitant  if  I  claim  that  a  more  comprehensive 
range  of  study  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every 
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child.  The  graded  system  does  this.  It  contemplates  primaiy 
schools,  as  now,  every  where  ;  and  within  every  district  embrac- 
ing from  one  to  five  hundred  scholars  it  would  establish  a  gram- 
mar department;  and  wherever  there  are,  within  anj?^  reason- 
able bounds,  from  one  to  throe  thousand  pupils,  there  it  would 
establish  a  high  school,  which,  like  the  others,  should  be  part 
of  the  public  free-school  system,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
wish  to  enjoy  its  advantages  and  will  climb  up  to  its  door.  This 
high  school  will,  of  course,  vary  its  character  somewhat  to  suit 
the  wants  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  community  in 
which  it  is  located.  But  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that  an  edu- 
cation equivalent  to  an  ordinary  academic  course  of  study  is 
not  an  extravagant  outfit  for  the  State  to  proffer  to  all  its  sons 
and  daughters  who  shall  give  assurance,  by  previous  industry 
and  progress,  that  they  would  appreciate  and  profit  by  such 
opportunities.  This  is  perhaps  as  far  as  the  State  can  go  at 
present  in  the  general  education  of  the  people.  But  thus  far 
they  ought  unquestionably  to  go.  This  graded  system  is  so 
obviously  proper,  and  economical,  and  every  way  advantageous, 
that  it  should  be  at  once  and  every  where  introduced,  with  such 
modifications  as  the  peculiarities  of  each  community  may  re- 
quire. JSew-York  City  has  also  its  Free  Academy,  which  might 
as  well  be  called  a  college,  for  it  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
name.  But  for  the  present  we  can  not  expect  such  an  institu- 
tion among  us. 

Some  cause  for  honest  pride  we  have  that  so  large  a  number 
of  school  libraries  have  been  ordered  for  our  State  as  to  have 
attracted  attention  at  the  East,  and  called  forth  jjublic  notice 
ofthefiictin  a  New- York  paper.  This  is  well.  Let  such  li- 
braries be  placed  in  every  township  of  the  State,  and  this  will 
be  better. 

There  are  two  departments  of  education  which  are  just  now 
attracting  public  attention,  which  are  confessedly  of  great  im- 
portance, in  respect  to  which  it  ma}^  be  rash  in  me  to  express 
an  opinion.  But  my  views  are  gratuitous.  I  give  them  for 
your  consideration.     Take  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

We  have  just  inaugurated  a  State  Normal  University.  It  is 
an  honor  to  the  State,  and  to  the  enterprising  town  which  se- 
cured its  location  among  themselves.  It  stands  related  to  our 
public  schools  somewhat  as  theological  and  law  schools  stand 
related  to  our  colleges.  It  is  a  professional  school,  where  those 
who  purpose  to  make  teaching  their  business  may  study  their 
profession.  I  have  nothing  to  object  against  it,  unless  it  be  that 
no  path  leads  to  Bloomington,  as  I  suppose,  from  the  back  door 
of  our  colleges,  as  well  as  from  the  front  door ;  i.e.,  that  students 
may  not  go  there  after  jjassing  through  college,  as  well  as  be- 
fore they  enter.  I  see  not  why  college  graduates  do  not  need, 
and  should  not  have  extended  to  them,  facilities  for  learning 
how  to  teach,  as  well  as  graduates  of  grammar  and  high  schools. 
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If  it  be  intended  to  introduce  a  general  course  of  study  there, 
covering  the  same  ground  and  intended  to  be  a  rival  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  State,  then  there  might  he  serious  objections  to  it. 
But  such  I  do  not  understand  to  be  its  object.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  appropriate  field  for  it,  in  the  proper  occupancy  and 
cultivation  of  which  it  can  have  no  competition  with  other  in- 
stitutions, and  should  awaken  no  jealous}?-.  Teaching  is  a  dis- 
tinct profession.  It  is  a  laborious  and  ill-requited  profession  ; 
and  yet  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  State.  All  classes 
of  the  people  are  directly  interested  in  its  efficiency.  It  is  well, 
then,  that  the  State  should  aid  in  the  education  of  those  who 
propose  to  serve  the  State  in  the  work  of  popular  education. 
The  United  States  assume  the  entire  expense  of  educating  those 
who  pi'opose  to  serve  the  government  in  the  army  or  the  navy; 
the  Church  atfords  aid,  if  it  is  needed,  toward  the  education  of 
those  who  design  to  minister  at  her  altars;  and  I  see  not  why, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  State  should  not  educate  the  teach- 
ers of  her  public  schools  in  all  that  is  peculiar  to  their  profes- 
sion. The  teacher's  education  need  not  be  altogether  separate. 
His  education  must  bo  distinctive  and  peculiar;  but  peculiar 
rather  in  what  it  adds  than  in  what  it  leaves  out.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Algebra,  and  Geography, 
and  Chemistry,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  would  be  no  impedi- 
ment to  a  young  man  in  studying  'Double-Entry',  and  learning 
how  to  make  out  a  balance-sheet  correctly.  Nor  would  such 
things  hurt  a  teacher,  though  not  in  themselves  sufficient  with- 
out other  and  more  specific  training.  Cicero  maintained  that 
an  orator  ought  to  understand  every  thing,  that  he  might 
draw  arguments,  and  comparisons,  and  illustrations,  from  the 
whole  realm  of  Nature,  and  from  every  department  of  science 
and  art.  Not  more  can  the  orator  need  this  general  knowledge 
than  the  teacher.  Let  the  thought  find  no  favor  with  any 
teacher  that  a  mere  routine  of  education  —  a  learning  of  just 
the  things  that  are  to  be  taught,  and  in  just  the  words  in  which 
they  are  to  be  taught,  will  constitute  an  adequate  education  for 
those  who  are  to  train  the  youth  of  an  intelligent,  and  free, 
and  Christian  people.  If  Bloomington  shall  train  only  such 
mere  puppet-teachers,  then  — ■ — .  But  no;  she  will  not  do  it. 
"We  want — we  must  have — teachers  of  thorough  discipline,  of 
generous  culture,  and  of  liberal  knowledge  ;  and  we  confidently 
expect  that  our  State  Normal  University  will  give  us  such,  and 
only  such. 

But  there  is  another  topic  suggested  to  my  mind  in  this  con- 
nection. It  is  proposed  that  the  State  should  establish  and  en- 
dow an  Agricultural  College.  This  may  be  wise;  but,  as  at 
present  informed,  I  do  not  believe  it.  We  should  guard  care- 
fully against  all  mere  class  legislation,  and  class  education. 
There  is  a  propriety  in  having  the  State  educate  her  teachers ; 
for  they  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  State  in  the 
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public  schools.  But  even  hero  the  separate  education  ought  to 
be  mainly  professional.  That  which  can  as  well  be  acquired 
elsewhere,  in  schools  Avhere  they  will  be  associated  with  persons 
destined  to  other  employments,  should  be  thus  acquired  ;  be- 
cause it  is  better  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  education  that 
youth  should  be  kept  as  near  home  as  may  be,  that  the  charm 
of  home  influence  may  not  be  broken  too  soon.  It  is  more  eco- 
nomical, also,  to  educate  our  youth,  as  far  as  may  be,  near  their 
respective  homes;  and  a  closer  sympathy  is  cultivated  between 
all  classes,  if,  as  far  as  possible,  they  are  educated  together. 
Now  the  education  of  a  farmer  is  in  all  its  main  features  the 
same  as  that  of  the  merchant  or  mechanic  —  or  it  ought  to  be; 
and  if  we  have  an  Agricultural  College  endowed  by  the  State,  it 
will  be  next  required  that  we  have  a  Commercial  College  simi- 
larly endowed;  and  then  a  Polytechnic  Institute  will  be  de- 
manded; and  a  Medical  School;  and  why  not  Law  and  Theology 
be  equally  favored  ?  If  we  commence  in  this  way,  the  claimants 
for  public  largesses  will  be  innumerable.  But  this  is  not  the 
worst  feature  of  the  thing.  Such  separate  schools  for  those  ex- 
pecting to  follow  different  departments  of  business  will  create 
and  perpetuate  distinctions  among  the  people.  Every  trade  or 
department  of  business  will  become  a  guild  or  corporation,  striv- 
ing to  gain  for  itself  peculiar  advantages,  and  society  will  be 
divided  into  parties  resting  upon  rival  class  interests.  Enmities 
and  jealousies  will  thus  be  engendered;  and  we  shall  have 
caste  among  us,  with  all  its  innumerable  mischiefs.  We  do  not 
want  any  distinctive  class  education.  It  is  the  glory  of  Amer- 
icans that  they  know  something  else  besides  their  own  particu- 
lar business.  Hence,  in  this  country,  a  man  can  change  his  oc- 
cupation and  succeed  in  any  thing.  We  do  not  want  the  oper- 
ative system  of  the  Old  World  introduced  here,  training  men 
for  one  particular  thing,  and  for  nothing  else.  We  want  educa- 
tion which  will  quicken  mind,  form  habits  of  careful  investiga- 
tion, communicate  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  science, 
and  laj'  a  foundation  for  intelligent  and  successful  activity  in 
any  department  of  life;  and  then  the  merchant  will  wish  to 
study  still  further  some  things  connected  with  his  particular 
business,  and  the  farmer  and  mechanic  with  respect  to  theirs. 
Let  what  is  peculiar  be  studied  separately;  but,  by  all  means, 
let  what  is  common  to  all  be  studied  in  common  and  together. 
So  shall  we  be,  and  remain,  one  people. 

But  it  is  said  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country  is  so 
extensive  and  important  that  it  ought  to  be  fostered  especially 
by  the  Government.  We  all  admit  that  it  is  very  important, 
and  should  be  encouraged.  But  our  farmers  are  not  paupers. 
They  do  not  ask  this.  They  can  look  after  their  own  interests. 
Besides,  the  sons  pf  farmers  are  no  more  likely  to  become  farm- 
ers than  the  sons  of  merchants  or  mechanics.  Our  people  are 
constantly  changing  and  interchanging  employments  according 
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to  their  tastes.  Let  an  Agricultural  College  be  established  in 
the  centre  of  the  State,  and  it  may  be  a  local  benefit  to  a  few 
counties  immediately  around  it,  at  the  ex2)ense  of  the  whole 
State.  And  further,  it  may  add  something  to  the  mass  of  pa- 
tronage to  be  scrambled  after  in  our  partisan  strifes.  If  the 
Government  would  favor  the  agricultural  interest  effectually, 
let  half-a-dozen  well-qualified  men  be  aided  to  open  model  farms 
in  different  sections  of  the  State,  where  every  form  of  experi- 
ment could  be  tried,  and  where  young  men — aye,  and  old  men, 
too — could  come  and  study  jDrocesses,  and  see  results.  And 
then,  in  the  winter,  let  these  salaried  professors  visit  in  turn 
every  county  in  their  respective  districts,  and  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry,  the  nature  of  soils,  cropping, 
and  other  kindred  topics.  This  would  be  bringing  useful  knowl- 
edge home  to  the  people,  to  those  who  would  profit  by  it;  and 
a  thousand  would  be  thus  reached  for  every  ten — yes,  for  every 
one  —  that  would  go  the  College. 

But  I  am  trespassing  upon  your  time.  Had  1  been  earlier 
notified,  and  had  more  time  been  given  me  for  preparation,  I 
could  have  been  shorter. 

This  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  a  noble  one.  Great 
interests  are  involved  in  it.  We  ought  not  to  hazard  its  suc- 
cess by  any  foolish  experiments.  In  Education,  as  in  Theology 
and  in  Medicine,  no  rash  steps  should  be  taken.  Bodies  and 
minds  and  souls  of  men  are  ]iot  fitting  material  to  be  used  up 
in  experiments.  The  mind  is  a  precious  diamond — we  polish 
it  for  immortality. 

I  close  with  this  sentiment:  Our  Schools  and  various  Educa- 
tional Institutions — Let  us  increase  their  number  slowly,  as  ne- 
cessity may  from  time  to  time  require;  let  us  strive  to  improve 
their  character  rapidly,  as  necessity  now  imperiously  demands. 


THE       ART       or       WRITING 


In  the  department  of  knowledge  called  Writing,  legibleness, 
brevity,  facility,  perspicuity,  and  precision,  are  the  leading  re- 
quisites in  the  forms  and  use  of  literal  characters.  The  want 
of  either  of  these  qualities  is  so  far  an  imperfection  in  the  art 
of  writing,  and  an  impediment  in  the  advancement  of  general 
science.  That  the  English,  as  well  as  everj^  other  known  lan- 
guage, is  susceptible  of  almost  limitless  improvement  in  all  the 
qualities  requisite  to  constitute  perfection,  almost  every  writer 
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on  literature  and  science  has  freely  admitted.  Between  the 
most  barbai'ous  and  the  most  refined  languages  there  exists  an 
almost  evanescent  march  of  improvement.  That,  in  many- 
branches  of  modern  science,  great  improvement  has  been  made 
in  technical  language,  is  happily  true.  Language,  mechanically 
speaking,  is  the  engine,  the  conduit  of  thought.  Without  writ- 
ten thought  the  human  species  could  hardly  be  ranked  as  ra- 
tional. The  most  deficient  in  oral  or  written  language  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  mere  animal  nature.  When  we  consider 
the  extent  and  office  of  language,  we  shall  find  the  investigation 
of  the  sjnitactical  office  and  meaning  of  words  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  Universe  —  the  totality  of  existence  —  con- 
sists of  primar}"  and  secondary  beings,  originals  and  representa- 
tives :  significant  words  are  representatives;  and  it  is  the  office 
of  the  grammarian,  the  ontologist,  and  the  linguist,  honestly 
and  dispassionately  to  distinguish  the  tj'pical  from  the  arche- 
typal, and  to  detect  those  sui  generum  which  in  all  ages  have 
been  the  engines  of  power,  arrogance  and  craft  of  ambitious 
and  designing  men.  The  language  of  science  should  be  strictly 
clear  and  literal :  there  should  exist  no  alternative  in  the  use 
of  signs  when  specially  designed  for  technical  science;  the  true 
foundation  for  advancement  in  both  mental  and  phj^sical  science 
is  constancy  in  the  meaning  and  application  of  words  in  the 
construction  of  sentences.  As  to  the  origin  of  language,  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  primitive  elements  of  speech,  or 
whether  language  is  of  divine  or  human  origin,  I  shall  leave 
with  those  whose  curiosit}^  may  outstrip  rational  history;  but 
the  almost  imperceptible  changes  which  take  place  in  pronun- 
ciation and  in  the  aspect  of  written  language,  the  cause  of  the 
multiplicity  of  languages,  and  the  almost  evanescent  shades  of 
difference  among  them,  may  be  questions  of  much  less  difficult 
solution.  B}^  time,  which  may  be  little  short  of  infinite,  by 
the  endless  vicissitudes  of  natural  and  human  events,  we  find 
language  in  its  present  variety  of  aspects  and  imperfections; 
and  it  should  be  the  office  of  every  friend  of  scientific  and  moral 
progress  to  endeavor  to  supply  every  rational  want,  by  'in- 
creasing and  diffusing  knowledge,  virtue  and  happiness  among 
men'. 

It  would  be  needless  to  take  up  room  to  notice  even  a  few  of 
the  many  conjectures  which  have,  at  various  periods,  been  of- 
fered respecting  the  origin  of  Avhat  is  now  considered  an  alpha- 
bet— all  the  characters  of  which  are  purely  arbitrary.  In 
some  portions  of  the  world,  among  nations  possessing  art  and 
science,  as  well  as  among  ruder  people,  we  find  no  approach 
toward  a  regular  alphabet;  but  with  them  necessity  has  es- 
tablished means  for  the  communication  of  thought,  which  to 
us  appear  so  ill-adapted  and  cumbrous  that  we  are  whollj'  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  how  the  human  mind  could  accomplish 
what  it  really  has  accomplished,  under  difficulties  so  seemingly 
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insurmountable;  and,  notwithstanding,  with  our  vaunted  store 
of  practical  knowledge,  we  may  fancy  ourselves  immeasurably 
in  advance  of  such  a  j^eojDle  as  has  just  been  described,  between 
its  base  and  its  heaven-reaching  summit,  we  have,  as  yet,  at- 
tained but  a  humble  position  on  the  hill  of  science.  From 
Bishop  Wilkins's  essay  on  a  Real  Character  and  Philosophical 
Language — by  which  it  was  proposed  to  express  only  things 
or  ideas,  independent  of  sound,  and  to  be  of  universal  applica- 
tion— to  the  plans  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Thornton,  Ewing,.  JN^oah 
Webster,  and  others  (which  were  published  prior  to  the  inven- 
tions of  Ellis  and  Pitman),  nothing  remains  which  exhibits 
more  than  a  moderate  share  of  science  and  taknt.  Each  of 
those  plans  exhibits  but  a  chaos  of  contradictions  and  absurdi- 
ties, showing  the  impotency  of  the  most  exalted  talents  when 
expended  on  principles  not  founded  on  a  true  'philosophic 
basi8\  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  necessity  for 
a  perfect  alphabet  of  the  English  language  has  been  much  and 
ably  advocated;  but  this  advocacy  has  been  chiefly  directed  in 
behalf  of  a  certain  phonetic  invention.  The  advocates  of  this 
system  have  either  esteemed  the  scheme,  to  be  the  acme  of  per- 
fection, or  (we  are  warranted  in  the  inference  that)  the  united 
efforts  of  those  advocates  have  not  been  equal  to  the  task-  of  pro- 
ducing a  better  one;  for  the  plan,  with  slight  modifications, 
remains  the  same  as  when  it  was  first  offered  to  public  notice. 
That  the  former  of  these  suppositions  is  the  true  one  seems 
evident  from  the  unanimous  assumption  of  those  phoneticians 
that  the  system  is  'perfect'. 

In  an  able  communication  on  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  Pho- 
nological Society,  by  Townsend  Sharpless  and  Eobert  Patterson, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
writers  say,  "  It  [Phonography]  has  claims  of  a  scientific  char- 
acter, from  its  philosophic  basis,  its  simplicity,  and  its  adapted- 
ness  to  a  general  system  of  education."  Its  'philosophic  basis' 
consists,  it  is  said,  in  the  'perfect  phonetic  representation  of 
the  Euglish  language'.  They  exhibit  their  Alphabet,  remark- 
ing, as  explanatoi'y,  that  the  sounds  are  those  indicated  by  the 
italicized  portions  of  the  following  words,  viz :  ^it,  to,  coi,  /at 
^/leme,  seal,  vxxst,  &it,  do,  got,  vat,  them,  zesd,  rouge,  ?nap,  nap, 
rin^,  ray,  lay,  he,  we,  ye,  eel,  ail,*  are,  a?^ed,  ope,  fool,  i\\,  ell,  at, 
odd,  wp,  foot. 

To  the  pronunciation  in  this  table  I  have  no'  objection;  it 
corresponds  with  Walker's  principles;  but  it  does  not  agree 
with  other  phonetic  representations.  The  Boston  Alphabet,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  Western  Alphabets,  are  at  variance  with 
the  Philadelphia  Alphabet.  In  a  Boston  jDhonotypic  specimen 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  character  i  makes  a  portion  of  the 

*  The  italic  i  in  ail  is  probably  a  typographical  erfor. 

13 
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composition  read  thus :  "  Hallowed  he  the  [meaning  thyl  name. 
The  [thy]  kingdom",  etc.;  "the  [thy]  will",  etc.;  "for  then 
[thine]  is",  etc.  There  are  other  portions  of  this  sample  which, 
to  me,  appear  inconsistent  with  any  popular  authority,  but 
which,  for  want  of  type,  you  could  not  represent,  were  I  to 
notice  them. 

The  October  number  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  contains  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  :  "  The  sounds  of  the  letters  of  the  Phonetic 
Alphabet  are  denoted  by  the  italics — eel,  earl,  ale,  air,*  arm,  all, 
old,  ooze,  it,  end,  at,  ask,  on,  u^p,  full,  ice,  oil,  our,  dupe,  each, 
hsLth,  the,  she,  vision,  sin^ ;  b,  d,  f,  g,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t,  v, 
w,  y,  and  z,  as  usually  employed." 

In  a  phonotypic  sample  accompanyiug  the  Alphabet,  I  find  a 
confusion  of  I's,  e's,  and  a's — so  with  other  vowels  and  conso- 
nants— not  warranted  by  any  acknowledged  authority.  Among 
other  curiosities,  1  find  "on  [one]  Thomas  H.  Benton." 

Much  has  been  said  in  behalf  of  the  perspicuity  of  phonotypy. 
'The  diiferent  sounds  are  easily  recognized' — 'easy  to  learn' — 
'easy  to  read' — 'foreigners  will  never  be  led  into  any  errors 
of  pronunciation  by  the  orthography  of  words' — 'indicating  the 
nicest  shades  of  pronunciation' — 'a  means  of  developing  dis- 
tinctness and  accuracy'.  Such  is  the  character  which  the  ad- 
vocates for  this  invention  endeavor  to  establish  for  it.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  letters  are,  to  my  fancy,  the  most  repellant,  Hed- 
deger-featured  objects  that  have  ever  been  oflFered  to  the  public 
as  English  letters.  They  have  the  appearance  of  a  species  of 
Kusso-Greek,  and  might  more  properly  be  termed  complex  dia- 
grams than  letters.  A  in  ale  and  a  in  at  are  not  distinguish- 
able in  'Pearl'  or  'Agate',  and  scarcely  in  'Minion'  or  'Brevier' 
type.     A  in  air  is  a  very  near  approach  to  a  in  at. 

I  have  seen  no  script  alphabet  for  phonotypy :  we  must  write 
phonographically  or  resort  to  long  hand.  I  have  seen  no 
speciat  names  for  phonotypic  characters.  I  know  not  by  what 
rule  of  Phonic  Philosophy  ch,  th,  sh  and  ng  are  classed  as  al- 
phabetic characters,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  combination  of 
consonants. 

One  invariable  pitch  and  tune  for  current  pronunciation  is  a 
literary  chimera.     Invariable  rules  are  inconsistent  with  the 

*Tn  this  table  a  in  ale  and  a  in  aw  were,  doubtless,  designed  to  give  two  dis- 
tinct sounds.  Both  Walker  and  Webster  give  the  a  in  both  words  as  the  first  or 
long  sound.  If  a  in  air  is  not  the  same  as  a  in  ale,  then  it  must  have  the  sound 
of  a  in  at  or  ask  according  to  Walker ;  a  in  ask,  according  to  Webster,  is  the 
same  as  a  in  arm.  Webster  pronounces  earl  (erl)  with  the  short  sound  of  e  :  and 
end  with  the  same  sound ;  Walker  also  pronoimces  the  two  words  with  the  same 
sound  of  e.  In  the  words  ooze  and  dwpe,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
Walker  and  Webster  designed  to  give  two  distinct  sounds.  Mr.  Webster,  in  his 
JEkuimiary,  occasionally  sounds  u  as  oo.  There  can  be  no  difference,  except  u 
should  be  pronounced  eu  as  a  diphthong,  or  with  y  as  yu. 
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advancement  of  Art  and  Science.  Genius  and  Invention  dis- 
dain the  shackles  of  restraint. 

Were  orthography  and  pronunciation,  at  this  moment,  a  prac- 
tical unity,  this  would  be  but  an  inconsiderable  step  toward  a 
Philosophical  Language;  there  would  still  remain  a  task,  to 
which  the  combined  learning  and  genius  of  lexicographers  and 
grammarians  would  be  immeasurably  incompetent:  the  selec- 
tion of  the  significant  words  from  among  the  chaos  of  synon- 
ymous, metaphorical,  ambiguous  and  unmeaning,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  selection  into  an  invariable  construction  of 
sentences.  Were  these  objects  attained,  the  incomparable,  the 
supreme  Art  of  Logic  might  be  greatly  enriched,  while  the 
Goddesses  of  the  divine  arts  of  Ehetoric  and  Poesy,  shorn  of 
their  ether-soaring  pinions,  would  make  but  humble  flights  in 
their  wonted  floral  fields  of  fancy  and  enchantment. 

To  the  praiseworthy  pursuit  for  a  'philosophical  basis'  for  a 
system  of  short  hand  (or  phonography)  I  shall  oppose  no  ob- 
stacle ;  but  that  there  was  long  since  devised  a  more  practicable 
'basis'  for  long  hand,  short  hand  and  oral  language  than  that 
of  Mr.  Pitman,  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  in  a  future  num- 
ber of  the  Teacher,  endeavor  to  make  manifest. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


W.  H.  Powell,  the  teachers'  candidate  for  State  Superintendent, 
has  closed  his  labors  in  that  oflice,.and  his  Eeport  to  the  Legis- 
lature is  before  us.  That  portion  relating  to  School  Super- 
vision we  published  in  full  in  the  February  number.  The  con- 
tents of  the  remainder  we  will  briefly  glance  at. 

It  contains  the  first  reliable  school-statistics  ever  gathered  in 
the  State,  and  might  well  be  called  the  First  instead  of  the  Sec- 
ond Biennial  Eeport.  There  was,  indeed,  the  form  of  a  Eeport 
made  to  the  Legislature  two  years  since;  but  the  absence  of  sta- 
tistics, which  could  not  well  be  collected  thus  early,  made  it  of 
little  practical  value ;  and  even  this  present  document  gives  ua 
exact  information  only  of  the  past  year.  "  It  has  been  found 
quite  impossible  to  procure  full  returns  for  the  school-year  1857. 
The  constant  change  of  school-ofiicers,  and  the  long  lapse  of 
time  intervening  between  the  close  of  the  first  school-year  and 
the  time  required  by  law  to  make  returns  to  this  department 
render  the  task  of  collecting  statistics  for  the  former  of  the  two 
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years,  required  by  law  to  be  reported  separately  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, an  exceedingly  difficult  one." 

The  local  reports  are  briefl}^  alluded  to:  some  commissioners 
praised  for  their  diligence  and  faithfulness,  while  others  are 
lashed  with  a  severity  that  will  probably  give  a  wholesome  les- 
son for  the  future.  Calhoun  and  Cumberland  are  the  only  coun- 
ties which  have  wholly  neglected  to  make  returns,  though 
from  many  others  these  have  been  but  imperfect. 

No  one  who  has  heard  an}^  of  Mr.  Powell's  speeches  during 
the  past  two  years  can  doubt  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the 
school-law.  He  here  mildly  speaks  of  it  as  conflicting  in  several 
parts,  while  many  other  portions  are  obscured  by  useless  verb- 
iage and  language  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
Its  defects  are  stated  to  be  radical,  and  not  to  be  reached  by 
alteration  or  amendment;  yet  the  schools,  as  the  returns  show, 
are  prospering  in  spite  of  the  Law,  and  we  are  advised  to  delay 
a  modification  of  the  present  until  prepared  to  substitute  a  much 
better  in  its  place. 

Less  than  20,000  of  the  460,000  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the 
State  during  the  past  year  have  been  in  attendance  on  the  pri- 
vate schools.  This  is  less  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  still  imperfect  organization  of  the  public  schools.  The 
number  of  such  institutions  is  still  diminishing,  as  the  ground 
they  held  is  covered  by  the  public  school  with  a  more  efficient 
organization  and  more  thorough  modes  of  instruction.  The 
jjoorer  are  first  cut  off,  and  those  remaining  are  driven  con- 
stantly to  higher  and  higher  ground.  At  what  point  the  private 
will  give  way  entirely  to  the  public  school  is  not  yet  determined. 
That  point  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  any  of  our  older  States, 
and  is  probably  in  the  distant  future  for  us.  A  merited  com- 
pliment to  these  teachers  is  the  statement  that  many  of  them 
are  zealous  in  the  general  cause  of  education,  and  manifest 
much  interest  in  the  public  schools. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  some  twenty -five  insitutions  bear- 
ing the  name  of  College,  or  University,  now  occupy  the  ground 
destined  for  perhaps  three  "or  four  good  institutions  in  the  fu- 
ture. Influenced  usually  by  sectarian  prejudice,  large  sums  of 
money  have  thus  been  thrown  away,  which  should  have  been 
devoted  to  better  purposes.  Some  of  the  pi-esent  institutions 
m,ay,  perhaps,  contain  the  germs  which  are  to  develop  into  the 
future  colleges.  The  rest  will  maintain  their  present  real  posi- 
tion of  preparatory  schools,  until  the  organization  of  the  Public 
High  School  shall  leave  them  no  peculiar  work  to  do.  Their 
fate  is  easy  to  see,  nor  is  it  far  distant. 

The  'vexatious  and  troublesome'  question  of  uniformity  of 
text-books  is  summarily  treated.  They  can  be  made  uniform 
only  by  making  the  receipt  of  the  public  money  dependent  on 
the  use  of  such  books  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  State  Su- 
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perintendeiit  —  essentially  the  same  as  is  done  in  Canada.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  exercise  ofpovver  to  "which  the  people  would  not 
long  submit;  and  the  question  of  choice  is  likely  to  rest  just 
where  it  now  does,  with  the  teacher  aided  by  the  book-agent. 
This  is  not  without  its  evils,  truly  ;  but  the  sufferer  by  a  bad 
book,  next  to  the  pupil,  is  certainly  the  teacher,  and  with  him. 
may  well  rest  much  of  the  responsibility  of  selection.  We  have 
already  known  something  of  the  evil  arising  simply  from  the 
legal  power  to  recommend:  add  to  this  the  power  to  enforce 
tlie  recommendation,  and  it  would  require  no  great  acuteness 
of  vision  to  foresee  the  result. 

The  material  for  twenty  good  speeches  on  the  subject  of 
Graded  Schools  is  brought  within  the  comjDass  of  five  pages. 
The  arguments  of  this  one-sided  question  are  fully  and  clearly 
stated.  We  would  advise  those  who  go  to  Ottawa  next  year 
to  look  this  part  of  the  Eeport  over  carefully,  and  be  prej)ared 
for  impromptu  remarks;  this  is  the  stuff  of  which  they  are 
made. 

The  bill  creating  the  Normal  University  was  passed  in  the 
early  part  of  1857.  The  Eeport  upon  this  subject  is  very  full: 
the  history  of  the  bill,  the  objects  of  the  school,  its  workings 
and  promise  of  success.  We  would  commend  this  article  to 
those  not  already  acquainted  with  the  Institution. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  touch  upon  all  the  subjects  taken 
up  in  the  Eeport:  the  State  Agency,  with  the  noble  eulogy  of 
him  who  filled  the  post  during  the  past  year;  the  article  on 
Industrial  Schools,  where  the  ground  is  taken  that  the  State 
owes  an  education  to  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  specially  fitting 
them  for  the  calling  they  are  to  pursue  in  life.  The  Eeport  is 
evidently  the  result  of  much  care  and  thought,  and  will  well 
repay  a  careful  perusal.  It  marks  au  era  in  our  educational  prog- 
ress, and  years  hence  will  form  the  earliest  reliable  document 
to  him  who  seeks  the  earl}^  history  of  our  schools.  It  closes 
with  brilliant  auguries  for  the  future:  "If  the  next  two  years 
shall  demonstrate  as  great  an  array  of  actual  results,  and  as 
gratifying  an  increase  in  the  educational  agencies  of  the  State, 
as  the  last  two  have,  Illinois  will  occupy  an  educational  position 
second  to  that  of  no  other  State  in  the  Union.  In  resigning 
the  laborious  and  difficult  duties  of  this  department  into  the 
hands  of  my  accomplished  successor,  I  do  so  with  the  full  assur- 
ance that  Illinois  has  taken  a  position  in  flavor  of  the  advancing 
and  elevating  educational  sentiments  of  the  age,  from  which  she 
never  can  and  never  will  retreat.  Whatever  may  be  the  for- 
tunes of  individuals,  or  parties — religious  or  political;  what- 
ever material  destin}^  may  await  this  great  State  in  the  future, 
in  all  those  higher  concerns  upon  which  the  well-being,  glory 
and  renown  of  any  people  must  at  last  depend;  she  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  destiny  as  brilliant  as  it  will  be  enduring." 
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THOSE      MERRY      DAYS 


The  merry  days!  the  merry  days 

Of  childhood,  long  ago  ; 
When  in  a  soft  and  silken  haze 

The  hours  rocked  to  and  fro  ; 
And  glad  shouts  pealed  upon  the  air, 

And  light  steps  tripped  along, 
And  young,  brave  hearts,  unclogged  by  care, 

Chimed  fresh  in  life's  first  song. 

The  merry  days !  the  merry  days ! 

When  far  the  future  lay  — 
A  vista  bright  with  golden  rays, 

A  long,  warm  summer's  day ; 
When  Hope  brought  out  her  poet  gleams, 

All  coldly  smiled  on  now. 
And  the  full  heart  sent  its  joyous  beama 

To  cheek,  and  lip,  and  brow. 

The  merry  days  —  the  merry  days 

Of  childhood  are  no  more ; 
Our  feet,  perchance,  forget  the  ways 

They  trod  with  friends  of  yore : 
And  they  have  learned,  by  far-off"  sands, 

To  watch  for  tracks  not  ours, 
And  prize  the  grasp  of  strangers'  hands, 

The  bloom  of  stranger  flowers. 

They  all  are  past !  —  those  merry  days, 

When  rosy  girls  and  boys 
Went  bounding  in  a  tangled  maze 

Of  mirth  and  laughing  noise  ; 
When  trees  and  desks  were  marked  vnth  names, 

Whose  owners,  far  and  wide, 
By  uncleared  woods  or  moss-grown  fanes. 

Have  altered or  have  died. 

Ah  me  !    The  world  has  taught  us  things 

We  little  recked  of  then ; 
Has  swept  rough  fingers  o'er  fine  strings ; 

Flung  shade  o'er  hill  and  glen. 
Yet  let  us  eat  Life's  hard,  rye  crust 

Content,  if  with  us  stays. 
Breaking  the  ice  of  grim  distrust. 

The  Faith  of  childhood's  days. 


There  are  no  such  self-deceivers  as  those  who  think  they 
reason  when  they  only  feel. 
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CULTURE  OF  FRUITS,  SHRUBBERY  AND  FLOWERS  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 


"Who  of  ns  do  not  remember  with  what  interest  we  read  the 
tales  of  the  hardy  pioneers  Avho,  in  advance  of  civilization,  pen- 
etrated into  these  prairie  wilds?  We  were  interested  in  their 
winning  stories  about  Nature's  broad  meadows,  bearing,  year 
by  year,  their  unfailing  burdens  of  grass, — -gemmed  with  the 
flowers  of  June,  and  cropped  only  by  the  buffalo  and  deer;  and 
their  touching  descriptions  of  ten  thousand  clinging  vines,  fill- 
ing the  groves  in  spring  with  their  sweet  aroma,  and  in  au- 
tumn loaded  with  clustei's  of  luscious  fruit. 

Amid  the  pressure  of  home  duties  and  the  engagements  of 
business  life,  these  may  have  been  forgotten;  but  they  were  among 
the  silent  influences  which  weighed  upon  our  minds  in  our  far- 
otf  eastern  homes.  We  heard  also  of  the  rich  corn-fields,  the 
big  pumpkins,  and  the  golden  harvests;  but  the  adaptability  of 
the  prairie  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers  overbalanced 
other  considerations  with  many  of  our  best  settlers.  Catching 
the  flame  from  the  intrepid  hunter,  or  the  visionary  El-Dorado- 
seeker,  or  the  fanatical  religious  enthusiast,  we  have  all  paid 
homage  to  the  prairie  shrine  of  Flora  and  Pomona  in  our  eastern 
homes.  But  the  syren  that  lured  us  has  failed  to  perpetuate 
the  charms. 

The  plow  has  laid  bare  the  basom  of  the  virgin  prairie,  leav- 
ing in  its  course  no  traces  of  that  native  floral  wealth.  The 
woodman's  ax  is  striking  out  the  raonarchs  of  the  grove.  No 
more  does  the  deer  or  the  buflalo  flee  at  the  hunter's  approach. 
The  wild  bee  has  oibandoned  her  store-house  in  the  oaks,  and 
forgets  to  sip  the  nectar  from  Nature's  chalice.  All  is  changed. 
The  screaming  locomotive  is  coursing  the  Indian  trail.  Where 
the  council-fire  lighted  the  glades,  courts  of  justice  are  insti- 
tuted. Where  their  deserted  cabins  mouldered,  are  the'homes 
of  intelligent  men.  The  pursuits  of  peace  and  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life  have  taken  the  place  of  the  war-dance  aud  death-grajj- 
ple.  The  few  wandering  clans  who  subsisted  in  scarcity,  often 
in  want,  have  given  place  to  prosperous  millions  producing  a 
teeming  abundance.  Here  is  planted  an  advancing  civilization, 
where  barbarism,  dark  and  gloomy,  recently  prevailed.  Well 
may  the  eye  of  the  political  economist  look  with  delight  upon 
this  fair  picture  in  the  West.  To  the  West  may  the  anxious 
philanthropist  turn  his  attention  for  the  Avorking-out  of  the 
highest  problems  of  human  life.  In  spite  of  all  attendant  disa- 
bilities—  financial  pressure,  frustrated  public  enterprises,  and 
blasted  private  hopes  —  the  West  stands  to-day  the  healthiest 
birth  of  a  new  national  life  the  world  ever  saw. 
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But  with  youth,  and  vigor,  and  greatness — abundant  in  nat- 
ural resources,  and  limitless  in  active  energy  —  she  stands  with- 
out the  refining,  softening  influences  of  beauty  and  decoration. 
Cultivation,  in  heaping  up  its  millions  of  cereal  wealth,  has  for- 
gotten to  produce  from  its  lavish  lap  brighter  natural  gems 
than  it  has  plucked  up  and  destroyed.  The  phloxes,  and  anem- 
ones, and  violets,  with  their  long  train  of  purple  and  golden 
crowned  sisters,  have  gone  from  their  place  by  the  cottage,  and 
the  flower-bed  has  not  been  introduced  in  their  stead.  Who  of 
us  sits  under  the  shade  of  his  own  vine,  or  gathei'S  fruits  from 
his  own  orchard?  The  want  of  these  gentler  influences  is  be- 
ing felt,  and  will  continue  to  grow  stronger  and  deeper  every 
ye'ar.  When  crops  fail  and  speculation  subsides,  we  find  whole 
communities  on  tip-toe  for  some  other  Eden  or  newly-opened 
El  Dorado.  In  our  prairie  homes  we  have  grown  rich  and  drawn 
about  us  largely  of  the  supplies  that  minister  to  our  animal 
wants :  we  have  yet  to  add  the  attractions  which  taste  and  re- 
finement call  for.  There  is  no  graceful  vine  over  the  gateway, 
nor  shady  arbor  in  the  lawn.  Neither  shrubbery  nor  shade- 
trees  encircle  the  cottage,  nor  do  screens  of  evergreens  defend 
against  the  searching  wintry  winds. 

"The  idea  of  a  flower-garden  has  scarcely  entered  our  minds, 
and  the  kitchen  garden  is  neglected.  We  are  without  small  fruits 
in  the  door-yard  and  standard  trees  in  the  orchard.  Many  of 
our  young  and  thriving  villages  (be  it  said  to  their  shame!)  are 
almost  as  destitute  of  shrubbery  and  shade-trees  as  is  Sahara  of 
oases. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  deficiency?  ISIo  body  is  satisfied. 
Our  intelligence,  our  refinement,  the  whole  of  our  higher  and 
better  nature  in  us,  demands  something  more  than  the  supply 
of  the  mere  physical  wants.  With  youth,  beauty  is  asked  for, 
and  with  strength,  comeliness  is  demanded.  Ggntent  ourselves  as 
we  may,  for  present  considerations,  our  children  and  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us  will  never  rest  satisfied  till  this  deficiency  is 
filled.  Intelligent  travelers  from  the  Bast  and  from  abroad  re- 
gard us  very  much  as  genteel  folks  do  a  great,  green  countr}'-- 
bo}'",  who  has  out-grown  both  vest  and  pants. 

What  will  stop  this  ever-restless  element  that  is  ready  to 
pour  its  volume  into  any  new  empire-making  expedition? 
]S'othing  short  of  making  our  own  homes  and  their  homes  the 
happiest,  most  enticing  in  the  land. 

Art  does  wonders  for  us.  It  starts  into  existence,  with  a 
rapidity  almost  magical,  everything  of  a  material  kind;  but  it 
can  not  so  speedily  call  up  the  beauties  of  Nature  from  their 
slumbering  retreats,  to  deck  our  cottages,  adorn  our  towns,  and 
render  attractive  our  institutions  of  learning. 

We  need  the  inauguration  of  this  Fruit  and  Flower  grow- 
ing era  for  many  considerations.  As  a  sanitary  measure  it  has 
no  equal.     Eipe  fruits,  in  season,  are  worth  more  for  the  preven- 
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tion  of  the  diseases  incidental  to  our  climate  than  all  medicines 
in  curing  them.  If  undertaken  in  earnest,  it  would  at  once  be- 
come a  source  of  profit  to  the  cultivator,  the  commercial  man, 
and  the  common  carrier  who  acts  between  the  other  classes. 
The  youth  of  the  land  demand  it.  ]N'ature  is,  after  all,  the 
great  educator.  Beyond  comparison  are  her  teachings  more  to 
be  valued  in  the  formation  of  character  and  the  moulding  of  the 
youthful  mind  than  the  lore  of  the  cloister  or  the  wisdom  of 
schools.  We  may  train  our  children  in  the  whole  round  of 
scholastic  attainments,  but  so  far  as  they  are  wanting  in  the 
refining  influences  which  Nature's  voice  inspires  will  their  de- 
velopment be  dwarfed,  crippled,  and  deformed. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  proceed  to  surround  our  homes  and 
our  school-houses  with  the  decorations  of  Nature.  Our  child- 
ren will  indeed  be  benefited  by  such  a  course.  We  must  lead 
their  inquiring  minds  into  the  theory  by  which  vegetable 
growth  is  attained,  and  teach  them  the  whole  economy  of  veg- 
etable life.  With  the  theory  we  want  the  practice,  and  with 
the  two  combined,  greater  developments  of  the  now  hidden  pro- 
cesses of  Nature  will  be  acquired.  The  subject  justly  commends 
itself  to  the  attention  of  educators  and  all  who  direct  in  the  in- 
struction of  youth. 


N"        E 


A  LITTLE  BIRD  awokc  One  night, 
Surprised  at  a  strange  silver  light; 
But  when  it  saw,  above  the  hill, 
The  sweet  Moon  shining,  round  and  still,' 
The  sense  of  beauty  swelled  its  throat, 
And  poured,  in  many  a  thankful  note, 

A  throbbing,  thankful  tune 

To  the  Moon, 
Who  spread  her  brightness  through  the  skies  of  June/ 
Then,  laying  his  head  beneath  his  wing, 
Slept  again  on  his  airy  swing, 

So  I  awake  from  daily  life, 

To  find. the  world  with  brightness  rife  ; 

And  far  above  me,  calm  and  fair. 

The  biave  and  noble,  shining  there 

In  their  high  place  ;  and  my  heart  sings,' 

Though  my  lip  is  still :  a  tear  upsprings. 

Blessing,  with  thankfulness, 

Those  who  bless 
With  their  good  deeds  this  shadowed  wilderness.- 
Then  I  veil  once  more  my  spirit's  face, 
And  turn  again  to  my  wonted  place.  fl.  p.  t. 

14 
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ILLINOIS    NATURAL    HISTORY    SOCIETY. 


The  Illinois  Natural  History  Society  was  organized  in  June,  a.i>.  1858,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  thorough  scientific  survey  of  our  State,  in  order  to  afford 
new  sources  of  valuable  knowledge  to  our  citizens.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Society  to 
carry  on  this  work  within  our  borders  until  it  is  completed,  and  to  establish  a  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  at  the  State  Normal  University,  comprising  every  spe- 
cies of  plants,  birds,  sholls,  fishes,  insects,  quadrupeds,  minerals  and  fossils  found 
in  Illinois,  together  with  such  collections  from  various  parts  of  the  world  as  will 
assist  our  youth  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  general  studies  of  Nature. 

Since  the  day  of  our  organization  the  work  has  been  carried  on  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  by  local  surveyors  and  collectors.  Illinois  has  already  a  host  of  scien- 
tific men,  who  are  competent  to  take  charge  of  this  great  work,  and  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  employ  our  home  talent  and  energy  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  availa- 
ble ;  thus  not  only  greatly  reducing  expenses,  but  encouraging  our  citizens,  and 
inviting  them  to  a  new  domain  of  mental  industry,  at  once  profitable  and  delight- 
ful. In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  Dr.  Geo.  Vasey,  of  Meilenry  County, 
has  made  extensive  collectious  of  plants,  especially  the  prairie  grasses,  of  which 
1,000  specimens,  with  names,  etc.,  are  already  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Bond,  of  Henry  County,  is  engaged  on  the  birds  of  "Western  Illinois. 
Dr.  Frederick  Brendel,  of  Peoria,  is  investigating  the  plants  along  the  shores  of 
tlie  Illinois  river.  Robert  Kennicott,  well  known  by  his  labors  as  a  natural- 
ist, is  giving  us  valuable  assistance  in  .making  general  collections,  effecting  ex- 
changes, furnishing  directions,  etc. 

In  Southern  Illinois,  Cyrus  Thomas  is  engaged  in  collecting  and  describing  the 
plants,  insects  and  reptiles  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Hartley,  of  Jackson  County ;  Mr.  Bebb,  of  Marion  County ;  Judge  Snyder,  of 
Belleville ;  Dr.  E.  R.  Roe,  of  McLean ;  Dr.  Mead,  of  Hancock ;  Prof  Sheldon,  R. 
G.  Oakes,  of  Kane ;  Dr.  S.  S.  Condon,  of  Union ;  also  the  State  Geologists, 
Messrs.  Worthen  and  McChesney ;  the  corps  of  Railroad  Engineers,  and  many 
others  whose  services  will  be  acknowledged  in  our  Annual  Report,  are  doing  much 
to  assist  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Natural  History  Society. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  press  of  Illinois  for  earnestly  commending  our 
work  to  the  public  ;  also  to  the  officers  of  the  railroads  of  the  West  who  have 
granted  to  the  General  Agent  of  the  Society  free  use  of  their  respective  lines. 

A  Library  of  Natural  History  has  been  commenced,  containing  .500  voliunes, 
among  which  are  'Audubon's  Birds  of  America',  'Audubon's  Quadrupeds  of 
America ',  Agassiz's  works,  Humboldt's  works, '  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom', '  Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica',  the  works  of  Owen,  Say,  Kirbyand  Spence,  Westwood,  Carpen- 
ter, Gray,  Emmons,  Hall,  Hitchcock,  Miller,  etc.,  etc.  We  have  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  works,  and,  with  the  additions  which  are  constantly  being 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  Society  and  a  generous  public,  we  have  sure  prospects 
of  a  scientific  library  second  to  none  in  the  West. 

By  establishing  tlie  Museum  of  the  Natural  History  Society  at  the  State  Normal 
University,  it  becomes  directly  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  And 
since  the  students  in  attendance  are  fiom  all  parts  of  the  State,  they  will  each 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Natural  History,  not  only  of  his  own,  but  all 
other  sections  of  Illinois.  The  scientific  survey  now  in  vigorous  operation  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  direct  auxiliary  to  the  educational  and  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  Prairie  State. 

In  this  noble  enterprise  we  ask  the  earnest  cooperation  of  every  friend  of  science 
and  humanity,  to  aid  us  in  making  collections  and  recording  such  facts  as  relate 
to  any  of  the  departments  of  Natural  History.  We  desii-e  especially  that  the 
teachers  of  Illinois  may  become  a  part  of  this  Home  Exploring  Expedition.  The 
field  is  easily  accessible  to  one  and  all ;    and  a  few  hours  of  every  week  devoted 
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to  this  work,  in  its  several  departments,  would  furnish  every  ambitious  teacher 
with  a  valuable  cabinet  of  specimens  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  minerals,  fos- 
sils, etc.,  by  means  of  which  every  pupil  mider  his  care  would  be  not  only  incited 
to  the  .study  of  Nature,  but  stimulated  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  filled  with  a 
love  of  study,  converting  every  mental  task  into  a  delight. 

Our  prairies  will  soon  put  on  again  their  gorgeous  array :  flowers  will  come  forth 
like  stars  reflected  from  an  undulating  ocean ;  the  insect  world  will  awake  to  life, 
and  with  a  thousand  voices  call  us  forth  to  see  the  glory  of  God  in  creation.  "We 
should  be  ready  early  to  make  collections,  as  the  advancing  season  bi'ings  us  its 
variety,  and  not  permit  the  leisure  hours  of  1859  to  glide  away  with  nothing  ac- 
complished in  this  noble  work. 

In  connection  with  the  '  District-School  Library '  which  is  being  generally  in- 
troduced, we  claim  a  place  for  the  '  School  Cabinet  of  Natural  History'.  The  for- 
mer can  be  easily  obtained  by  a  wise  provision  of  our  school-system ;  the  latter 
by  a  wise  use  of  time  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils. 

Directions  for  collecting  and  preserving  specimens  of  plants,  insects,  shells,  etc., 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  General  Agent.  A  complete  set  will  also 
be  arranged  and  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Illinois  Teacher.  All  dona- 
tions of  specimens  for  the  Museum,  or  of  books  for  the  Library  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry, should  be  sent,  carefully  packed,  to  C.  E.  Hovky,  Corresponding  Secretary  Il- 
linois Natural  History  Society,  Bloomington.  c.  D.  WILBER,  General  Agent. 


A    COURSE    OF    MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


As  the  science  of  teaching  becomes  better  understood,  the  tendency  is  and  must 
be  to  conform,  in  every  branch  of  study,  to  some  regular  system.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  department  where  a  graduated  method  is  more  necessary  than  in  that  of 
Vocal  Music.  As  taught  in  our  schools,  but  little  attention  has  usually  been  given 
to  this  want.  Teachers  have  often  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  character 
of  the  voice  depends  immediately  upon  the  condition  of  the  lungs  and  the  other 
organs  used  in  inhaling  and  expelling  air.  The  following  course  of  instruction  is 
adopted  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Cady  in  the  State  Normal  University.  Two  lessons  are 
given  each  week. 

A  COURSE  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION TVTO  LKSSONS  A  WEEK. 

First  Year. —  First  Term  —  Diatonic  Scale ;  musical  notation ;  simple  exer- 
cises in  sight-singing ;  exercises  in  vocal  culture  calculated  to  secure  the  proper 
action  of  the  air-supplyiug  organs  (as  the  lungs,  chest,  and  abdominal  muscles) 
in  expelling  the  air  from  the  lungs,  and  in  respiration.  Second  Term  —  Dynamic 
expression ;  minor  scale  ;  transposition  of  the  scale  ;  exercises  in  sight-singing ; 
chanting  ;  exercises  in  vocal  culture  calculated  to  secure  the  proper  action  of 
the  tone-producing  organs  (as  the  larynx,  vocal  cords,  and  glottis)  in  the  forcible 
commencement  of  the  tone,  or  the  shock  of  the  glottis,  and  the  union  of  the  dif- 
ferent registers.  Third  7\:rm  —  Study  of  plain  metrical  tunes,  easy  glees,  rounds, 
and  catches ;  exercises  in  vocal  culture  calculated  to  secure  the  proper  action  of 
the  tone-modifying  organs  (as  the  nasal  and  other  cavities,  of  the  head,  the  tongue, 
teeth,  and  lips),  upon  whicli  depend  resonance  and  quality  of  tone,  pronunciation, 
articidation,  and. a  tasteful  musical  elocution  generally. 

Second  Year. —  Flrd  Term  —  Choir  and  congregational  tunes;  easy  anthems; 
songs  for  tlie  school-room;  glees;  scale  exercises  calculated  to  develop  evenness, 
purity,  volume,  compass  and  flexibility  of  voice.  Second  Term  —  Chromatic 
scale ;  anthem,  glee,  chorus  and  quartette  singing ;   concert  music  ;  scale  oxer- 
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cises.  Third  Term  —  The  higher  forms  of  glee,  cliorus  and  quartette  singing ; 
solo-singing ;  and  solfeggio-singing,  involving  phrasing,  respiration,  and  the  higher 
laws  of  musical  aesthetics. 

Third  Year. —  First  Term  —  Oratorio  and  opera  choruses ;  quartette,  solo-sing- 
ing, and  solfeggio  practice  ;  the  art  of  teaching  the  elements  of  music.  Second 
Term  —  Oratorio  singing ;  solo-singing ;  solfeggio  practice  ;  the  art  of  teaching 
the  elements  of  music  ;  harmony  and  musical  composition.  Third  Term — Ora- 
torio singing ;  the  art  of  teaching  the  elements  of  music,  liarmony  and  musical 
composition. 


ATHEMATICAI^ 


I.  Mathematical  Fallacies.^r-  (1-)  Assume  any  number  as  a,  add  to  this  any  number 
as  b,  to  this  sum  add  c,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  Of  course,  the  amount  will  be  an  in- 
finite quantity.  Now  take  1,  and  add  +,  J,  -J-,  etc.,  to  infinity.  The  sum  of  the  se- 
ries, since  we  never  cease  adding,  ought,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  to  be  an  infinite 
quantity,  while  in  fact  the  sum  will  be  2.     Where  is  the  fallacy  ? 

(2.)  Again:  Take  two  equal  quantities:  96+4=96+4;  by  transposition,  4— 4 
—  96_96;  factoring,  1(4— 4)=24(4— 4) ;  dividing  by  the  common  factor  (4—4), 
1  =  24.     Where  is  the  fallacy  in  this  case  ? 

n.  When  we  have  common  factors  in  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  we 
can  divide  by  the  common  factor,  and  thus  often  save  squaring  large  numbers : 
e.g.,  let  the  sides  be  32  and  24.  Dividing  by  the  common  factor  8,  we  have  4  and 
3 ;  squares  of  both=16  and  9,  their  amount,  23  ;  square  root,  5,  x  8  (the  common 
factor)  =40,  the  hypothenuse. 

III.  To  measure  tlie  distance  across  a  river,  or  to  any  inaccessible 
object.  Let  D  be  the  station,  BC  the  river,  and  A  the  inaccessible 
object.  Measure  any  convenient  distance  at  right  angles  to  AD, 
as  DE=400  feet,  and  from  E  lay  off  the  right  angle  EDF.  Now 
DE  is  a  mean  proportional  between  DF  and  DA.     Measui-e  Dr= 

400^^ 

135  feet:    then  DE'=400''=AD  x  135,  and  AD= . 

135 

IV.  To  find  two  numbers  such  that  their  product  shall  be  equal 
to  the  difference  of  their  squares,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares 
equal  to  the  difference  of  their  cubes. 

V.  A  man  gave  his  son  £100,  and  sent  him  to  purchase  stock 
consisting  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  geese.  He  was  to  bring  home  100 
head,  and  might  pay  £5  for  an  ox,  £1  per  head  for  sheep,  and  Is. 
per  head  for  geese.     How  many  did  he  bring  home  of  each  kind  ?      ' 

VI.  A.  tells  the  truth  one  time  in  two,  B.  one  tune  in  three,  and  C.  one  time  in 
four.  If  A.  asserts  a  certain  thing  to  be  true  and  B.  and  C.  deny  it,  what  are  the 
chances  of  its  being  true  ? 

Arithmetic  —  Practical  Methods. —  III.  To  divide  by  a  mixed  number  whose  frac- 
tion is  |.  Divide  directly,  as  in  the  following  example  :  1970672-7-51  — 
5 !■)  1970672  Explanation. — 19  contains  5|  3  times,  with  a  remainder  of  2|- ;  2^- 
358304  of  this  denomination  =  25  of  the  next  lower,  which,  with  the  7  of 
that  denomination  already  expressed,  makes  32.  This  number  contains  5^  5  times 
with  a  remainder  of  4  J^,  which  becomes  45  of  the  next  denomination.  5-J-  is  found 
in  45  8  times  with  a  remainder  of  1.  16  is  the  next  dividend,  which  would  give 
a  quotient  of  only  2 ;  but  if  we  call  5  of  the  7  units  in  the  next  order  i  a  unit  of 
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this  order,  we  have  16i  for  a  dividend,  giving  a  quotient  of  3.  2,  the  next  divi- 
dend, gives  no  quotient ;  and  22  gives  tlie  final  figure  4.  Tliis  example  is  chosen, 
as  presenting  all  the  difficulties  which  would  ever  occin-  in  this  process  of  dividing. 
IV.  To  divide  as  in  Short  J}ivision  hy  any  number  very  near  some  exaet  part  of  100, 
1000,  or  any  power  of  10.     Example  1 :  24994-7-26. — 

26")''4994  Explanation. —  26  is  1  more  than  ^  of  100.     249  contains  J  of  100 

9  times  with  24  remainder ;  then  if  the  true  divisor  be  JlOO  +  1,  the 
2^6"     remainder  will  be  9  less  than  24,  or  15.     159  would  contain  JlOO  6 
times  with  3  remainder.     34  contains  26  once  with  8  remainder. 

Example  "l:  84917-^248.— 
248')84917  Explanation. —  248  is  \  of  1000,  less  2.     849  contains  \  of  1000 

^ —  ^  ^  ■  3  times ;  3  times  \  of  1000=f  of  1000,  or  750,  thus  giving  a  re- 
~2^T8'  mainder  of  99  ;  but,  the  real  divisor  being  2  less  than  the  one  we 
have  used,  the  remainder  must  be  increased  by  3  times  2.  The  remainder  then 
is  105  ;  and  the  next  dividend,  1051,  contains  \  of  1000  4  times  with  51  remain- 
der, or  it  contains  248  4  times  with  51-^-(4x2)  remainder.  The  next  dividend, 
597,  will  contain  \  of  1000  twice  with  97  remainder,  it  will  contain  248  twice  with 
a  remainder  of  101. 

Query. —  What  are  Compound  Numbers  > 
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It  is  evident,  from  the  Act  itself,  that  a  College  was  not  intended,  nor  an  Institu- 
tion which  should  materially  trench  upon  its  field  of  labor.  Nor  was  a  Normal 
School,  strictly  speaking,  just  the  thing,  although  the  rigid  system  of  training  in 
the  Elements  which  has  been  the  especial  glory  of  such  schools  was  evidentlv  con- 
templated. The  Legislature  meant  to  create  such  an  institution  as  should  be  fit 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  great  Common-School  interest  of  Illinois ;  and,  as  the 
first  step,  it  meant  to  relieve  the  State  of  the  necessity  of  going  beyond  her  own 
borders  for  carefully-trained  teachers  for  her  public  schools  of  every  o-rade.  It 
meant  to  furnish  a  means  of  keeping  alive  professional  enthusiasm,  of  suggesting 
more  excellent  methods  of  instruction,  and  of  improving  the  course  of  study  in  the 
Free  Schools.  To  this  last  point  considerable  attention  seems  to  have  been"  o-iven ; 
and  studies  not  usually  pursued  in  Common  Schools  were  nevertheless  ordered  to 
be  taught  to  those  who  should  become  teachers  of  Common  Schools.  It  was 
foreseen  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  University  would  eventually  be  repro- 
duced in  a  thousand  villages  and  settlementj  all  over  the  prairies ;  and  that  if  the 
Natural  Sciences  found  place  in  the  course  here,  they  would  there.  "  Whatever 
you  would  have  appear  in  the  life  of  a  people  must  be  put  into  its  schools  "  is  at 
least  half  true  ;  but  it  is  even  more  true  that  whatever  you  would  have  appear  in 
the  life  of  a  school  must  be  put  into  its  teacher.  As  he  thinks  and  acts  so  will 
his  pupils.  But  he  will  think  and  act  and  teaeh  what  he  himself  knows,  and  he 
knows  what  he  has  been  taught.  The  direction  which  should  be  given  to  the 
teachings  in  the  University  is  largely  determined  by  the  law  itself,  but  their  char- 
acter and  extent  rests  with  you.  Unfortunately,  for  the  past  year  a  large  amoimt 
of  drill  teaching  has  been  required,  which  ought  to  have  been  done  elsewhere  • 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  state  of  things  may  continue  for  a  series  of  years.' 
"We  can  hardly  expect  to  be  released  from  the  actual  work  of  teaching  the"  com- 
mon branches  until,  by  the  reflex  influence  of  the  University  and  other  ao-encies 
now  at  work,  the  standard  of  elementary  knowledge  shall  be  raised  in  the  sources 

*  Extracts  from  the  Principal's  Report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  1857-1858. 
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■whence  come  our  students.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  must  be  to  prolong 
the  course  of  study.  The  course  of  study  for  the  past  year  has  been  in  theory  a 
review  of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  Public  Schools,  but  in  practice  has 
amounted  to  almost  an  orhi'mal  investigation.  At  first  came  a  drill  on  the  Ele- 
mentary Sounds  of  the  English  language,  followed  by  Reading  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  thought  and  expression  of  the  author.  Parallel  with  this  ran 
the  course  in  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  ;  the  construction  of  Maps ;  De- 
scriptive, Physical  and  Political  Geography ;  English  Grammar ;  Physiology ; 
Vocal  Music  ;  and  the  Theory  and  Ait  of  Teaching.  Much  more  is  included  un- 
der some  of  these  heads  than  is  usually  comprehended,  and  the  text-books  fur- 
nished have  proved  entirely  inadequate.  These  defects  have  been  measurably 
supjilied  by  Gazetteers  and  Dictionaries ;  but  still  our  librai-y  of  reference-books 
is  quite  incomplete. 

Length  of  the  Course  of  Sttidt. —  The  time  required  to  complete  a  course  of 
elementary  training  will  vary  —  first,  with  the  extent  of  the  course,  and  second, 
with  the  previous  attainments  and  natural  ability  of  students.  Theoretically  this 
matter  is  easily  disposed  of,  but  practically  it  is  beset  with  many  difficidties.  If 
I  am  right  in  my  view  of  what  is  required  in  a  general  course  of  education,  such 
a  course  as  will  fit  the  learner  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  things,  or  to  become 
a  specialist  —  for  instance,  as  a  teacher, —  then  at  least  i/irce  years  will  be  i-equired. 
But  a  practical  question  starts  up  right  at  this  point.  A  large  number  of  our 
students  are  teachers  of  one,  two  or  three  years'  standing  already,  and  have  come 
here  to  prepare  themselves  for  more  extended  usefulness.  They  are  mature  in 
years,  and  too  poor  to  pay  their  expenses  for  the  three  years'  course.  Shall  they 
be  deprived  of  attending  as  long  as  they  can  because  they  are  not  able  to  take 
the  full  course  ?  Certainly  not  They  are  among  our  best  students,  and  we  can 
as  ill  afford  to  spare  them  as  they  us.  But  shall  they  be  allowed  to  graduate  with 
the  honors  of  the  Institution  before  they  have  acquired  all  the  knowledge  which 
it  proposes  to  give  ?  If  so,  then  graded  diplomas  are  necessary ;  for  it  would  be  , 
manifestly  unjust  to  place  students  of  lower  attainments  on  the  same  level  with 
those  of  higher.  I  have  thought  of  proposing  three  grades  of  official  certificates, 
to  be  known  as  the  A  diploma,  B  diploma,  and  C  diploma ;  the  C  diploma  requir- 
ing an  amount  of  knowledge  equal  to  two  years'  study;  the  B  diploma  requiring 
an  amount  of  knowledge  equal  to  three  years'  study ;  the  A  diploma  to  be  granted 
to  all  those  who  hav^  received  the  B  diploma  and  thereafter  taught  successfully 
two  years.  That  is,  there  shall  be  two  grades  of  diplomas  at  graduation,  indicat- 
ing scholarship,  and  a  grade  higher  diploma  shall  be  given  two  years  later  to  all 
those  who  prove  successful  teachers.  These  diplomas  to  be  given  by  the  Board, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal  and  teachers  in  the  University. 

Opexixg,  etc. —  On  the  fifth  day  of  October,  1857,  the  Normal  University  com- 
menced its  labors.  During  the  first  eight  days  forty-three  students  were  enrolled, 
and  this  was  our  nmnber  for  the  first  term.  Since  that  time  the  accessions  to  the 
school  have  been  gradual,  but  enough  to  show  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  In- 
stitution.    The  attendance,  by  terms,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  statement : 

First  Year. —  First  Term,  males  14,  females  29,  total  43;  Second  Term,  males 
19,  females  30,  total  49 ;  Third  Term,  males  36,  females  39,  total  7a. 

Secoiul  Year. —  First  Term,  males  41,  females  57,  total  98. 

The  entire  number  of  the  different  students  hitherto  admitted  is  127 ;  and  the 
average  age  at  the  date  of  admission  is  twenty  years  and  two  months. 

The  examination  and  appointment  of  students  under  the  law  devolves  upon 
School  Commissioners  and  County  Courts,  but  each  student  has  been  required,  in 
addition  to  his  'State  Scholarship',  to  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  subscribe  to  the  annexed  StudcnCs  Pledge : 

I  hereby  declare  my  intention  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  this  State;  and  agree  that 
for  throe  years  after  leaving  the  University  I  will  report,  in  writing,  to  the  I'rincipal  thereof,  in 
June  and  December  of  each  year,  where  I  have  been  and  in  wliat  employed. 

Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  whether  students  educated  in  the  Normal  Uni- 
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versity  would  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching  in  case  suitable  opportunities 
should  offer,  and  the  last  clause  was  inserted  to  secure  information  on  this  point, 
no  less  than  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  location,  position  and  success  of  students^ 
Of  course,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  every  student  educated  here  will  make  a 
good  teacher,  As  well  might  we  expect  everr  graduate  of  a  law  school  to  be  a 
successful  lawyer ;  or  evcrv  graduate  of  a  medical  school  to  be  a  successful  doctor. 
How  many  wiU  succeed,  and  consequently  find  it  for  their  interest  to  make  teach- 
ing a  profession,  must  depend  upon  the  local  officers  who  have  the  appointing 
power.  To  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  this  trust,  I  forwarded,  last 
August,  to  Commissioners  of  those  counties  not  already  represented  in  the  Uni- 
versity, the  following  letter : 

BLooia>eTos,  An^uss  ",  ISiS.  ) 

Dear  Sir :  I  inclosed  to  yon,  a  few  days  since,  a  circular  giving  information  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  students  tc  the  rniversity,  and  also  blank  Certificate  r>f  appointment.  I  desire  to 
add  a  word  thereto.  The  school  has  been  in  operation  one  year,  and  has  entered  ninety  students. 
Large  as  this  number  is,  the  State  has  provided  for  more.  Each  County  and  each  Representative 
District  is  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  for  one  student,  making  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five. 

Tour  county  has  not  yet  availe<l  itself  of  its  rights,  owing,  it  may  be,  to  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  existence,  object  and  aim  of  the  University.  Can  not  yon  spread  the  re<iuisite  information 
among  the  people,  either  through  a  local  paper  or  in  some  other  way  ?  You  can  hardly  be  too 
careful,  in  the  election  of  a  young  man  or  woman  to  represent  your  county  in  this  Institution,  to 
select  one  of  decided  natural  al'Uity  and  irreproachable  character.  The  honor  of  the  county  de- 
pends upon  a  judicious  selection. 

We  ask  you  to  examine  candidates  in  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education,  and,  of 
course,  desire  that  the  examination  may  be  thorough ;  but  yet  we  would  not  have  you  reject  a 
candidate  of  re.il  abUity  because  of  a  partial  failure  in  the  ex.-vniination.  We  can  supply  defects  in 
education,  not  in  talents.  Should  yon  know  of  an  intelligent  young  man  or  woman  who  would 
make  good  use  of  a  thoningh  education  as  a  teacher,  you  will  do  a  valuable  service  by  giving  them 
tlie  appointment,  and  nrg-ing  them  to  accept.  There  is  need  of  such  teachers  as  they  would  make. 
They  can  find  remunerative  employment. 

The  immetliate  object  had  in  view  by  the  Legislature  in  the  establishment  of  the  Xormal  Uni- 
versity was  the  careful,  thorough  and  professional  training  of  teachers  for  Public  Schools,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  you  will  cordially  aid  in  giving  efiect  to  this  enterprise  by  seeking  out  and  sending 
here  to  be  educated  free,  by  the  State,  one  or  more  suitable  students  from  your  county. 

Tours  truly,  C.  E.  HOTET. 

Of  the  Studzxts. —  Forty-nine  of  the  students  in  attendance  the  present  term 
are  teachers  of  more  or  less  experience,  some  having  taught  fifty-seven  months, 
and  no  one  less  than  two.  Forty-two  rely  whoUy  on  themselves  for  support ;  nine 
in  part ;  and  the  remaining  forty-seven  have  their  bills  paid  by  parents  or  friends. 
Of  the  parents  and  guardians,  fifty -five  are  formers;  seven  merchants;  seven 
physicians ;  five  mechanics ;  three  agents ;  two  clergymen ;  two  lawvers ;  one 
civil  engineer ;  one  artist ;  one  teacher. 

You  will  not  fail  to  notice  three  significant  facts  in  the  foregoing  statement : 
Jirst,  one-half  of  the  students  have  already  had  expt^rieuce  in  teaching :  strond, 
nearly  as  many  are  compelled  to  look  to  themselves  for  the  means  to  obtain  an 
education ;  tiiird,  the  farmers  are  nearly  double  all  other  classes  of  parents  and 
guardians. 


A  UxrvERSAi  Decixlu,  CrjiRi:>"CT. —  An  able  paper  was  read  recently  by  5tr. 
Teft  befoi-e  the  *  British  Institute  of  Social  Science '  upon  the  subject  of  a  uni- 
versal imiform  decimal  curroucy.  His  proposition  is  one  which  it  is  most  desirable 
for  the  convenience  of  all  commertiat  interests  should  be  put  in  operation. 
In  order  to  secure  its  introduction,  he  recommends  that  it  be  adopted  by  America, 
France,  and  England.  The  design  contemplates  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  decimal 
ciurencv  to  the  particular  currency  of  each  comitry,  and  yet  so  arranged  in  value 
as  to  secure  a  convspondence  between  them.  To  this  end  he  proposes  that  the 
basis  shall  be  the  dollar  —  not  of  the  precise  value  of  our  present  coin  of  that  de- 
nomination, but  so  altered  and  allnyed  as  to  represent  a  dollar  in  the  United  States, 
five  francs  in  France,  and  four  shillings  iu  England.  The  reading  is  said  to  have 
been  listened  to  with  much  int^?rost,  and  strong  hopes  are  expressed  in  influential 
quarters  that  it  will  bring  about  an  arrangement  so  desirable. 
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The  Prairie  Farmer. —  By  some  mistake,  the  name  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  was 
omitted  in  our  notices  of  the  January  numbers  of  papers  that  had  directly  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  Convention  at  Galesburg.     Friend  Bragdon  was  present 

*•-    during  the  entire  session,  and  has'  been  printing  his  notes  from  time  to  time. 
""^  The  Prairie  Farmer  is  taken  by  many  teachers  in  our  State,  and  used  in  the 

/  —schools  for  occasional  reading.     There  should  be  a  good  paper  in  every  school, 
and,  especially  for  the  rural  districts,  we  cordially  recommend  the  Prairie  Farmer. 

Massachusetts. —  Massachusetts,  Mother  of  States  and  of  Schools,  does  not 
rest  satisfied  with  her  pi-esent  eiforts  in  behalf  of  her  Free  Schools,  but  is  con- 
stantly making  fresh  advances.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  recent  Mes- 
sage of  Gov.  Banks  : 

It  is  sufHoiently  to  the  credit  of  the  Common  Schools  to  say,  that  they  maintain  their  high 
character.  There  has  been  a  diarkecl- improvement  in  tlie  condition  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and 
in  their  capacity  for  public  service.  A  similar  remark,  though  less  within  my  own  knowledge, 
can  be  made  of  other  departments  of  education.  The  expenditure  of  the  past  year  for  educa- 
tiojial  purjjoses  was  $1,474,488.  The  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  is 
223,304;  of  whom  218,198  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  schools  during  the  year;  showing 
an  incrcasi^  in  attendance  of  15,167  pupils  on  last  year.  The  school  fund  from  which  our  system 
of  schools  is  supported  is  about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Bf  ard  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  their  Reports,  earnestly  recommend  the  increase  of  the 
fund  to  the  sum  of  three  million  dollars,  as  a  measure  indispensable  to  the  full  success  of  the 
common-school  system ;  and  I  commend  these  papers  to  j-our  consideration  with  a  most  hearty 
concurrence  in  this  opinion.  The  public-school  fund  was  establislied  when  we  had  less  than  half 
our  population,  and  much  less  than  half  our  present  wealth.  The  system  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment. The  advantages  we  have  already  derived  are  far  greater  than  was  then  anticipated;  but  it 
is  far  from  a  perfect  school  that  we  have  established.  I  should  reluctantly  assent  to  the  increase 
of  the  school  fund  were  it  to  be  exhausted  in  expensive  buildings;  but  other  and  better  results 
will  follow.  Less  and  better  mental  training  will  be  applied;  physical  development  be  made  to 
accompany  intellectual  attainment ;  and,  through  the  instrumentality  of  agents,  the  people  may 
be  induced  to  visit  tlieir  children  and  to  sujiport  the  teachers  in  school.  The  success  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  will  lead  to  other  practical  and  professional  schools.  The  visitors  of  the  Normal 
Schools  report,  that  in  some  the  average  age  of  students  upon  entering  is  twenty-one  years.  But 
we  should  remember  that,  while  the  Normal  Schools  instruct  a  few  hundred,  and  the  Colleges, 
for  which  I  bespeak  your  ftxvorable  consideration,  educate  a  thousand  more,  there  are  a  half-mill- 
ion persons  in  the  Commonwealth,  under  twenty-one  years  of-age,  who  must  seek  their  scholastic 
training  in  the  Public  School's  albne. 

The  title  of  the  Commonwealth  has'recently  been  confirmed  to  lands  in  the 
'  Back  Bay ',  and  to  all  channels  and  flats  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  be- 
low the  line  of  private  ownership.  For  the  disposition  of  the  funds  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  this  land,  the  Governor  makes  the  following  suggestions : 

The  question  of  immediate  interest  is.  What  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
land,  which  will  bring  to  tlie  treasury,  within  five  years,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  from  three  to  five 
million  dollars?  An  overflowing  treasury  is  prolific  of  unwise  legislation.  If  the  State  were  bur- 
dened with  public  debt,  I  should  unhesitatingly  recommend  its  application,  as  a  primal  duty,  to 
that  object;  but  it  has  none  for  which  provision  is  not  made;  and  I  regard  its  application  to  the 
temporary  debt,  or  to  moot  a  deficit  occasioned  by  excess  of  expenditures  over  income,  as  unjusti- 
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liable  and  unnecessary.  I  trust  the  Legislature  vill  be  able  to  make  provision  for  the  application 
of  this  jiroporty  to  such  public  educational  improvements  as  will  keep  the  name  of  the  Conimou- 
wcalth  for  ever  green  in  the  mem  ry  of  her  children  ;  and  to  this  end  I  earnestly  recommend,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  that  the  first  public  charge  to  be  made  upon  this  property  shall  be  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  public-school  fund  until  it  net  the  sum  of  three  million  dollars. 

New  York. —  Hon.  H.  H.  Va\  Dtck,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  State  of  New  Yorlc,  in  his  recent  report  to  the  Legislature,  gives  an  able  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  that  State.  'The  report  is  found  in  full 
in  the  New-York  Teacher.     "We  subjoin  a  few  extracts: 

The  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  Oct.  1. 1858,  was  11,275.  Of  this  number  there  were 
333  log  school-houses,  87 G  constructed  of  brick,  GIO  of  stone:  the  rcmainddr  are  frame  buildings. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  in  18.57  was  842,137.  In  the  same  year 
the  number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  State  was  12.177  ;  number  of  females,  19,570;  total 
31,747.  Of  this  number,  327  held  tlie  diploma  of  the  State  Normal  School;  769  were  licensed  by 
Superintendents  of  I'ublic  Instruction;  and  30,661  bj'  local  officers. 

The  total  receipts  for  schools  from  school  funds  were  §3.792,948.79. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  school  libraries  is  1,402,253. 

In  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  .and  Dumb  there  are  now  229  pnpils;  in  the 
New-York  In.stitiitioA  for  the  Blind,  140  puj^ils.  Twenty-three  schools  are  in  operation  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  Indian  youth  of  thi  State.  The.se  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and'  the  pupils  exhibit  a  commendable  progress  in  their  studies. 

The  Superintendent  urges  with  much  force  the  absolute  necessity  of  raising  the 
standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers,  before  any  decided  advahGemeat  can  be 
made. 

Says  the  philosophic  Guizot,  "  It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that  it  is  the  rAaHcr  that  makes 
the  school."  What,  then,  are  wo  to  expect  really  great  or  good  in  the  Character  of  these  institu- 
tions, so  long  as  they  are  left  to  the  charge  of  persons  whose  superficial  acfiuirements  are  but  a 
mockery  of  true  hearning,  and  who  have  never  spent  an  hour  in  cultivating  a  knc  wledge  of  that 
'most  difficult  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  teaching'?  Had  that  excellent  litany  which  invokes  deliv- 
erance 'from  plague,  pestilence  and  fam  ne  —  from  battle,  murder,  and  from  sudden  death  ',  also 
embodied  a  petition  fur  exemption  from  incompetent  school-teachers,  it  would  not  have  trenched 
upon  a  subject  in  favor  of  which  wise  and  holy  men  might  not  properly  rai.se  their  supplications. 
To  remedy  this  great  defect,  which  now;  retards  the  progress  of  our  schools,  the  commissioners  in 
charge  should  be  encouraged  to  discard  the  venal,  tlie  time-serving,  the  incompetent  applicants 
for  certificates,  and  thus  create  a  demand  for  the  services  of  these  really  fitted  by  nature  and  ac- 
quirement to  discharge  the  responsible  duty  of  instructing  the  youthful  mind  anil  guiding  it  into 
proper  channels.  Tliis  is  the  dictate  not  less  of  duty  than  of  true  interest ;  for  who  can  estimate 
the  amount  of  inj'tuy  resulting  from  the  efiiployBieat  of  incompetent  teachers  to  the  children 
placed  under  their  care  —  whose  time,  once  lost,  can  never  be  recalled;  whose  disgust  for  study, 
once  engendered,  may  never  be  allayed ;  -vi^hose  energies,  misdirected,  may  never  again  move  in  the 
right  channel;  whose  success  in  life  may  be  wrecked  upon  the  rock  of  the  teacher's  inefficiency 
or  ignorance  ? 

Ohio. —  The  Annual  Message  of  Gov.  Chase  discusses  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  much  ability,  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  We  make,  as 
likely  to  be  of  general  interest,  a  few  extracts  from  his  report. 

The  number  of  Common  Schools  in  1853  Was  5,984 ;  in  1858, 12,500.  The  nulnber  of  yotltJM  over 
five  years  of  age  and  under  twenty-one  enumerated  in  1853  was  806,782;  in  1S5S,  843,84ror  The 
youths  enrolled  as  attending  school  in  1853,358,417;  in  18S,  G09,.343.  The  average  number  in 
daily  attendance  in  1853  was  •.;71,196;  in  1858,  355,863.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1853 
was  13,564;  in  1858,  19,873.  The  amount  paid  to  teachers  in  1863  was  $800,145;  in  1858,  $1,975 - 
832  The  number  of  school-houses  in  1853  was  fi.S50 ;  in  1858, 10,497.  The  value  of  school-houses  in 
1853  was  estimated  at  $2,000,000;  in  1858,  at  $3,846,420. 

These  figures  exhibit  a  gratifying  progress,  but  they  by  no  means  furnish  a  complete  view  of  our 
educational  condition.  There  has  been  a  constant  and  rapid  progress  which  figures  can  not 
measure.  "'  • 
bettere 

the  range  ana  scope  oi  instruciion  eniargea;  anu  tne  results,  m  acquisition  and  capacity,  largely 
augmented. 

A  great  educational  Work  is  prosecuted,  also,  outside  of  the  Common  Schools.  The  Colleges  and 
Female  Seminaries  in  the  State  send  forth,  yearly,  numerous  young  men  and  women  to  talie  up 
and  carry  forward,  in  its  various  departments,  the  work  of  moral,  social,  and  political  improve- 
ment. 

The  best  means,  in  my  judgment,  of  securing  an  adequate  number  of  good  teachers,  are  the  e.=- 
tablishment  of  Normal  Schools  and  the  encouragement  of  Teachers'  Institutes.    I  ventured  to 
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suggest  last  year  the  organization  of  a  Normal  Department  in  one  cr  both  of  onr  State  Universi- 
ties. Sloro  inimedinte  ami  more  vnluablo  resiiUs  would  probably  bo  obtained  from  the  establish- 
ment of  three  oi  four  Normal  Schools  in  ditl'en^nt  districts  of  the  State,  giving  tlic  prefi'renco 
■within  each  district  to  the  city  or  town  which  would  provide  the  best  buildings  for  the  purpose 
without  cost  to  the  State.  Provision  has  already  been  made  by  law  for  the  encouragement  of 
Teachers'  Institutes,  but  it  is  uncertain  and  inadequate.  I  recommend  the  direct  appropriation  of 
an  adeiiuate  sum,  to  bo  paid  on  compliance  with  proper  conditions,  upon  certificate  of  the  State 
Commissfouer. 

Pen.\sylvania. —  The  efficiency  of  the  Common-School  S^v.stem  of  Pennsylvania 
has  increased  greatly  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  its  importance  is  becoming 
more  highly  appreciated  by  her  citizens  and  government.  Gov.  Packer,  in  his 
recent  Message,  shows  himself  fully  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  system.  We 
make  the  following  extract  from  his  Message : 

Including  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  it  will  bo  observed  that  there  were  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State,  diuing  the  year  which  terminated  on  the  first  .Monday  of  last  June,  l)-'8,201  pupils; 
these  were  instructed  thiring  an  average  term  of  a  little  over  five  months,  in  11,281  schools,  by 
13,S55  teachers,  at  a  total  cost  of  |2,427,(i.32.41. 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  prove  the  truism  that  the  properly-qualified  teacher  is  the  life  and 
success  of  the  school.  But  the  facts  are  startling  that  of  the  12,828  teadiers  of  our  public  schools, 
e.xchisivc  of  those  in  Philadelphia,  only  5,087  are  reported  as  'qualified'  for  their  important 
trust;  while  5,387  are  returneil  as  'medium',  or  such  as  are  only  tolerated  till  better  can  be  ob- 
tained; and  that  2,318  are  stated  to  be  'unfit'.  In  other  words:  of  the  5f)9,8'-'0  cliildren  attend- 
ing the  schools  out  of  Philadelphia,  only  about  230,000  (less  than  one-half)  are  under  proper  in- 
struction and  training;  while  about  240,000  are  receiving  insufficient  instruction  from  inferior 
teacliers;  100,000  are  actually  in  charge  of  persons  wholly  unfit  for  the  task. 

When,  however,  we  look  further  into  the  special  statistics  of  this  branch  of  the  system,  the  mar 
terial  for  improvement  is  found  to  be  of  the  most  promising  kind.  Of  the  12,828  teachers  of  our 
common  schools,  10,889  are  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  10,940  are  natives  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  a  larger  proporrion  than  in  most  of  the  other  States  are  permanently  devoted  to  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  To  render  those  fit  for  the  position  to  which  they  aspire —  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  honorable  in  the  world  —  and  to  raise  up  a  constant  supply  of  well-qualified 
successors,  is  the  work  to  de  doae. 

Iq-wa. —  The  Iowa  School-Law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional.  The  court 
claims  that  the  legislative  power  over  educational  matters  belongs  solely  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Missouri. —  The  number  of  public  school-houses  has  increased  in  three  years 
from  1,646  to  3,380,  and  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  building  school-houses 
from  $30,000  to  .$130,000. 

Kentucky. —  The  Komau  Catholics  of  Louisville,  led  by  Bishop  Spalding,  are 
makinc  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  exclusive  control  of  a  portion  of  the  Schooi- 
Fund  of  that  State.  Several  papers  have  been  discussing  the  rights  involved. 
Some  contend  that  the  schools  should  be  so  .iccular  that  the  Catholics  would  send 
pupils  to  them,  while  others  reply  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  opposed  to  the 
who*  system  of  secular  education  —  opposed  to  it  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is 
secular,  and  therefore  godless;  and  that  they  put  their  opposition  on  the  very 
ground  that  it  is  an  infringement  of  the  conscientious  scruples  and  rights  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  parents. — Massachusetts  Teacher. 

Wisconsin. —  Governor  Randall's  Message  says  that  the  schools  of  Wisconsin 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  whole  number  of  children  reported,  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty,  is  284,078.  Only  the  States  of  New- York,  Pennsyl- 
vania Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  surpass  Wisconsin  in  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age.  The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been  167,210.  Teachers' 
wages  have  amounted  to  $334,000.  The  school-fund  interest  for  the  next  appor- 
tionment will  amount  to  $240,000.      The  population  of  the  State  is  now  800,000. 
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'Education'  in  Indiana  —  Selling  Schools  at  Auction!  —  Out  on  the  Salt- 
Creek  hills  in  Lawrence  County,  Indiana,  they  have  an  oiifrinal  way  oti  employing 
teachers.  They  keep  school  tlieic  about  six  months  in  the  year,  or  say  two  ([Uar- 
tcrs.  When  the  time  about  arrives,  the  school  is  put  up  at  public  auction,  and 
sold  out  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  quarter.  Recently  great  trouble  existed  in 
one  of  the  districts  out  there  as  to  who  should  teach  during  the  fall  quarter  of  the 
school.  The  wire-working  among  the  natives  was  spirited.  When  the  day  ar- 
rived, a  goodly  number  of  l/ulders  to  'teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot'  were 
present.  When  the  trustees  put  up  the  school  it  was  started  at  $100,  and  down, 
down  went  the  school,  until  it  was  knocked  off  at  ?74  for  the  quarter.  And  when 
the  name  of  the  bidder  was  called  for,  the  tall  form  of  L.  Q.  IIoggat  was  seen 
rising  out  of  the  crowd  to  claim  the  prize.  Loosii  is  now,  birch  in  hand,  fulfilling 
his  contract  with  the  Trustees,  but  says  it  is  the  last  teaching  he  will  do,  as  the 
Grannnars,  Arithmetics,  and  Geographies,  and  every  book,  have  changed  since  he 
went  to  school  'way  down  in  Carolina. — New  Albaiiy  (Ind.)  Lcdyer. 

GoTEUNOu  Slade. — This  gentleman  died  recently  .at  Middlebury,  Yt.  lie  was 
noted  for  several  years  in  political  life,  and  was  the  first  out-spoken  abolitionist 
that  had  place  in  Congress.  He  devoted  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  the  Na- 
tional Education  Society,  whose  work  was  to  transport  female  teachers  from  the 
East  to  destitute  places  in  the  West. 

A  Jew  Professor. —  The  European  newspapers  notice  as  a  novelty  that  the 
King  of  Holland  has  appointed  Joel  E.  Goluschmidt  as  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
in  the  Leyden  University. 

Motley's  History  of  the  Dutch  Republic  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
published  at  Brussels.     The  first  volume  only  is  yet  issued. 

Theodore  Parker. —  This  gentleman  is  known  to  many  only  as  an  arch-heresi- 
arch  and  a  fanatic ;  but  few  who  have  read  any  of  his  set  addresses  or  articles  in 
the  magazines  can  fail  to  recognize  him  as  a  scholar,  and  as  one  who  has  rare 
power  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  and  is  a  very  earnest  philanthropist. 
He  has  lately  been  compelled  to  leave  his  pulpit,  probably  for  ever,  as  consump- 
tion has  laid  its  deadly  and  remor.seless  hand  upon  him.  He  goes  to  the  West 
Indies  in  hopes  to  recover  his  health. 

BuRX.s's  Birthday. —  The  Centennial  Anniversary  of  BcRxs's  birthday  (.Tan.  25) 
has  been  extensively  celebrated  in  this  country'.  In  Boston,  the  celebration  was 
signalized  by  Poems  from  Lowell,  Wiiittier,  and  Holmes. 

•  A  Private  Library. — We  have  received,  through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Norton,  of  New-York  City,  agent  for  persons  desiring  to  purchase  books  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  late  George  P.  Parker,  of 
New  York.  By  order  of  the  executors,  the  whole  collection  is  oflFered  at  auction, 
without  reserve.  It  contains  about  nine  thousand  volumes,  "and  embraces,"  says 
the  Eveidng  Post,  "for  the  most  part,  those  works  which  a  person  of  general  read- 
ing, without  any  especjial  aim  in  literature  or  science,  would  wish  to  consult."  Its 
cost  was  over  $20,000 ;  and,  though  chiefly  composed  of  books  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, it  has  .some  valuable  foreign  and  classical  works.  What  would  become  of 
us  poor  pedagogues,  who  with  great  pains  accumiUate  a  few  books  of  reference 
and  a  few  choice  volumes,  if  suddenly  presented  with  such  a  rich  placer?    A  sur- 
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feit  and  intellectual  dyspepsia  would  be  almost  inevitable.  Persons  wishing  a 
catilogue  (An  send  therefor  twelve  cents  to  Mr.  Norton,  who  will  also  act  as 
agent  to  make  purchases  at  the  sale,  which  begins  March  1st  and  continues  from 
day  to  day. 

Hon.  H.  Barnaed  is  announced  in  the  Home  and  School  Journal  as  having  de- 
livered his  inaugural  address  at  Madison  on  the  8tli  of  February.  Our  readers 
will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  it  is  an  error,  and  still  more  pained  to  know  the  cause 
for  Mr.  Barnard's  delay.  A  letter  received  from  the  Wisconsin  University  says, 
"Mr.  Barnard  has  not  yet  come,  but  lies  at  home  dck.  He  will  come  as  soon  as 
he  is  able  to  travel He  is  not  able  to  attend  to  any  business.     .     . 

.     .     G.  B.  Emerson,  of  Massachusetts,  is  here  to  represent  Mr.  Barnard." 

The  letter  is  dated  February  17. 

Wm.  H.  Ellet,  an  eminent  chemist,  died  January  26,  1859.  He  was  born  in 
New  York,  and  died  in  the  same  city.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College ; 
studied  medicine,  and  attained  such  proficiency  in  chemistry  that  he  became,  in 
1832,  Professor  at  Columbia  College  (N.Y.),  and,  in  1835,  in  the  College  of  South 
Carolina.  About  1848  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  was  till  his  death  eminent 
especially  in  that  department  of  chemistry  relating  to  manufactures  and  the  arts. 

Greek  Lexicon. — An  English-Greek  Lexicon,  dedicated  to  Edward  Everett, 
has  lately  been  published  in  Greece. 

Parts  of  Speech. —  It  is  asserted  that  in  the  English  language  proper,  apart 
from  technical  and  scientific  terms,  there  are  10,500  nouns,  40  pronouns,  7,200 
adjectives,  8000  verbs,  2,000  adverbs,  60  prepositions,  19  conjunctions,  68  inter- 
jections, and  two  articles.  According  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  there  are  100,000 
words  in  the  language, 

Foley-ish. — The  Wiscon-mi  Journal  of  Education  is  responsible  for  the  veracity 
of  the  following  anecdote,  taken  from  its  columns :  "A  candidate  for  Congress,  out 
West,  sums  up  his  '  edication '  as  folloAvs :  '  I  never  went  to  school  but  three  times 
in  my  life,  and  that  was  to  a  night  school.  Two  nights  tlie  teacher  did  n't  come, 
and  t'  other  night  I  had  no  candle  ! '  " 

Cause  of  Temperance  among  the  Indians. — The  Indians  of  Cattaraugus  County, 
N.Y.,  have  been  holding  a  Temperance  Meeting.  Temperance,  Education,  and 
Kehgion,  seem  to  produce  lofty  aspirations,  if  we  may  believe  the  following  report 
of  one  of  the  speeches,  from  the  N.  Y.  Emngclist : 

John  Shanks,  a  middle-aged  man,  till  recently  a  pagan,  but  now  so  far  advanced  in  Christianity 
as  to  smoke  a  meerschaum,  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : 

"  I  will  say  but  a  few  words,  though  if  I  had  my  own  way  I  would  speak  all  day.  My  condition 
when  I  was  a  drinking  man  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now  that  I  have  forsaken  the  cup. 
When  fused  the  fire-water  I  would  lay  down  any  where  it  wasconveni|pt  — one  place  was  as  good 
as  another — on  the  ground,  in  the  water,  or  any  where.  Then  I  was  in  the  dark.  Since  I  stopped 
drinking.  I  'm  in  the  light,  and  know  where  to  sleep  and  what  to  do.  I've  joined  the  League,  and 
turned  my  attention  to  farming.  Since  the  building  of  the  new  school-house,  I  have  cf  mmenced 
going  to  school.  If  we  quit  drinking,  and  get  education,  and  work,  we  can  have  good  farms,  and 
we  will  soon  be  able  to  buy  good  horses  and  nice  carriages  to  ride  to  church.  I  have  already  got 
some  good  stags,  and  next  summer  I  intend  to  get  a  good  horse,  a  firstrvate  bobtail,  and  ride  to 
church  in  great  style !  " 
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Physical  Exercises  for  Schools. — The  JlfassacJiuscffs  Teacher  suggests  some 
directions  for  the  physical  exercise  of  chiklreii  in  schools,  which  will  relieve  the 
monotony  of  labor  and  quiet  for  young  children  and  promote  good  health : 
1.  Place  the  hands  back  to  back  as  high  over  the  head  as  possible,  and  bring 
them  down  rapidly  as  far  on  each  side  as  can  be  done  without  striking  any  object. 
Repeat  this  six  times.  2.  Stretch  the  hands  as  far  forward  as  possible,  palm  to 
palm,  and  swing  them  thence  horizontally  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  repeat.  Do 
the  same  with  the  hands  back  to  back.  3.  Bring  the  right  hand  firmly  back  to 
the  hight  of  the  ear,  and  strike  forward  Avith  the  clenched  fist,  but  not  to  the 
full  length  of  the  arm.  Do  this  three  tmies  with  the  right  hand,  and  as  many 
with  the  left.  4.  Strike  down  three  times  with  the  clenched  fist  of  the  right 
band  ;  then  as  many  times  with  the  left.  5.  Make  the  right  clenched  fist  revolve 
three  times  in  as  large  a  circle  as  possible.  Do  the  same  with  the  left.  Repeat 
all  the  exercises,  except  the  last,  with  both  hands  at  once. 

"Over  the  River." — The  author  of  the  very  pretty  and  extensively-quoted 
poetical  gem,  '  Over  the  River ',  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Sprinrijield  (Mass.) 
Republican,  is  Miss  Nancie  A.  W.  Priest,  of  Hinsdale,  N.H.  She  is  a  factory  op- 
erative, and  has  had  no  advantages  of  education  save  those  afforded  by  a  district 
school.  Such  success  in  a  first  eJfort  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  authoress  will  not 
lay  down  her  pen,  but  that  the  delicate  feeling  and  pathos  exhibited  in  '  Over  the 
River '  may  be  reproduced  in  many  other  poems. 

Questions  for  the  Self-Examination  op  Teachers. 

1.  Have  I  been  strictly  truthful,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ? 

2.  Has  my  heart  been  in  my  work  ? 

3.  Have  I  been  uniformly  pleasant  in  manner  ? 

4.  Have  I  been  uniformly  affectionate  in  feeling  ? 

5.  Have  I  been  sufficiently  calm  and  self-possessed  ? 

6.  Have  I  exercised  sufficient  patience  and  perseverance  ? 

7.  Have  I  governed  with  firmness  and  decision  ? 

8.  Have  I  been  serious  and  earnest  ? 

9.  Have  I  talked  too  much  or  too  little  ? 

10.  Have  I  endeavored  to  be  conscientious  and  just  ? 

11.  Have  I  been  duly  sensible  of  my  responsibility  ? 

12.  Did  I  begin  the  work  to-day  in  the  right  spirit  ? 

13.  Were  my  scholars  punctual  to-day  ? 

14.  Have  I  tried  to  interest  parents  in  the  punctuality  of  their  children  ? 

15.  Do  the  scholars  improve  in  this  respect  ? 

16.  Are  my  scholars  regular  in  their  attendance  ? 

17.  Do  they  absent  themselves  without  good  cause  ? 

18.  Can  I  not  make  absence  disreputable  ? 

19.  Have  my  scholars  been  studious  to-day  ? 

20.  Do  I  make  the  scholars  feel  that  idleness  is  wrong  ? 

21.  What  have  I  done  to  create  a  love  for  study  ? 

22.  Has  the  school  been  orderly  and  quiet  to-day  ? 

23.  Have  I  govei-ned  by  the  right  motives  ? 

24.  Have  I  instructed  the  scholars  in  good  manners  ? 

25.  Have  I  given  the  scholars  proper  exercise  ? 

26.  Have  I  carefully  regulated  the  temperature  and  ventilation  ? 

27.  Have  I  made  the  school-room  pleasant  ? 

28.  Have  I  insisted  on  neat  and  cleanly  habits  in  my  pupils  ?  •• 

29.  Is  the  school  supplied  M'ith  apparatus,  etc.? 

30.  Do  I  see  that  children  do  not  injure  the  house  or  their  books  ? 

31.  Have  I  been  a  good  example  for  my  pupils  ? — Massac/msetts  Teacher. 
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A  Gem. —  Can  any  one  tell  who  is  the  author  of  the  following  beautiful  lines? 
They  are  quoted  in  '  Mile-Stones  in  our  Life  Journey ',  a  genial  book  written  by 
Samuel  Osgood,  D.D.,  of  New  York:  every  teacher  should  own  it.  But  before 
giving  the  poetry,  allow  us  to  quote  the  tribute  which  the  Doctor  pays  to  one  of 
his  early  schoolmasters. 

"  His  successor  was  a  man  of  a  different  mould  —  a  stern,  resolute  man ;  his 
face  full  of  an  expression  that  seemed  to  say  that  circumstances  arebut  accidents, 
and  that  it  is  the  will  that  makes  or  mai's  the  man.  . 

"  He  was  not  in  robust  health,  and  it  seemed  to  some  of  us  who  were  thought- 
ful of  his  feelings,  that  were  it  not  for  this  he  would  have  been  likely  to  pursue  a 
more  ambitious  career,  and  to  give  to  the  bar  the  excellent  gifts  that  he  devoted 
to  teaching.  He  was  a  most  ftiithful  teacher,  and  his  frown,  like  the  rain-clouds, 
had  a  richer  blessing  for  many  a  wayward  idler  than  his  predecessor's  perennial 
smile.  He  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  for  many  a  long  year,  with 
ample  success;  and  when  he  falls  at  his  post,  it  will  be  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  a  good  work  for  his  race,  in  a  calling  far  more  honored  by  Heaven 
than  any  of  the  ambitious  spheres  that,  perhaps,  wou  his  youthful  enthusiasm. 

"  Well  says  the  noble  Jean  Paul  Richter,  '  Honor  to  those  that  labor  in  school- 
rooms !  Although  they  may  fall  from  notice  like  the  spring  blossoms,  like  the 
spring  blossoms,  they  fall  that  the  fruit  may  be  born.' " 

But  here  are  the  lines,  after  so  long  a  preface  : 

"Lead,  kindlj'  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom. 
Lead  thou  me  on  ! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home  — 

Lead  thou  me  on ! 
Keep  thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene ;  —  one  step  enough  for  me. 

"  So  long  thj'  pov.'er  hath  hlest  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  tori-ent,  till 

The  night  is  gone, 
And,  with  tlie  morn,  those  angel  faces  smile, 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile." 

KussiAN  Military  Schools. — The  Russian  Government  has  just  decreed  that 
twenty  Military  Schools  shall  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Surveying, 
Topographical  Engraving,  Gymnastics,  etc.;  also  that  the  sons  of  poor  nobles  and 
functionaries  shall  be  educated  at  them  gratuitously,  subject  to  the  condition  of 
their  undertaking  to  serve  the  State  gratuitously  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

A  Polyglot  State. — The  Secretary  of  State  of  Wisconsin  informs  the  Legis- 
lature that  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  public  printing  during  the  past 
three  years,  about  $31,000  was  for  English,  $30,000  for  German,  and  $14,000  for 
Norwegian  languages. 

Humboldt. —  Fame  brings  its  own  rewards  and  trials.  The  scientific  veteran, 
Humboldt,  seems  to  be  no  exception  to  the  general  law.  He  closes  a  note 
to  Dr.  Lieber,  dated  December  15,  1858,  as  follows:  "I  am  ninety  years  old  — 
harrassed  with  correspondence  beyond  all  bounds — twenty-five  hundred  letters  a 
year.     With  true  friendship,  yours.  Al.  Humboldt." 

Free  Schools  in  Georgia. —  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature proposing  to  establish  a  Free-School  System  in  that  State.  God  speed  the 
work. 
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A  Practical  Lesson. —  Few  men  have  ever  learned  the  diiference  between  in- 
terest and  discount  more  effectually  than  did  our  worthy  State  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Miller. 

Some  half-dozen  years  ago,  Mr.  M.  owned  one  of  the  best  farms  in  McLean 
County.  He  looked  forth  on  his  broad  acres  with  a  feeling  that  Providence  had 
blessed  him  more  than  most  men.  So  thought  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker  also,  as  he 
looked  about  on  the  same  broad  acres,  and  concluded  to  buy.  Mr.  M.  was  ready 
to  sell,  the  terms  were  reasonable,  and  the  Quaker  purchased. 

The  terms  were,  two  thousand  dollars  cash  down,  and  the  rest  in  easy  annual 
payments,  extending  to  nearly  ten  years,  at  the  legal  interest,  the  Quaker  insert- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  form,  and  Mr.  M.  readily  agreeing,  that  the  notes  might  be 
taken  up  at  any  time  before  due  at  10  per  cent,  discount.  The  papers  were  made 
out,  the  money  paid  over,  and  all  settled  up  in  due  form. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  M.  and  the  Quaker  met  in  the  street  in  Bloomington :  "Ah  ! 
Mr.  Miller,  I  'm  glad  to  meet  you.  I  've  a  little  money  left  which  I  do  n't  know 
how  to  use  at  present,  and  have  concluded  to  take  up  some  of  my  latest  notes." 
"Always  ready  to  receive  money,"  said  Mr.  M.  But  he  opened  his  eyes  when,  for 
the  last  note,  he  pocketed  but  ten  dollars  for  every  hundred  of  the  face  ;  for  the 
last  but  one,  twenty ;   etc. 

The  knowledge  thus  gained  cost  several  thousand  dollars ;  but  report  says  that 
Mr.  Miller  has  since  understood  fully  that  part  of  Arithmetic  relating  to  discount. 

Peoria  School-Tax  —  Another  Trial. —  In  the  Teacher  for  last  December  the 
fact  was  noticed  that  the  proposition  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  support  of  Schools  in 
Peoria  during  the  year  1859  was  defeated  at  the  November  election.  At  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  Legislature  an  amendment  to  the  Peoria  School-Law  was 
passed  requiring  a  new  vote  on  the  question  of  taxation  at  the  election  for  School 
Inspectors  in  April  next. 

State  Board  of  Education. — J.  S.  Post,  "W.  H.  Powell,  Perkins  Bass,  and 
S.  WKiaHT,  have  been  appointed  members  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  six  years  from  the  18th  of  February,  1859,  in  place  of  N.  W.  Edwards, 
John  E.  Eden,  Flavel  Moselet,  and  S.  Wright,  whose  terms  expired  on  that 
date. 

The  following  is  the  form  for  the  Certificate  of  Appointment  on  the  part  of  the 
County  Commissioners  to  the  State  Normal  School : 

Office  OP  County  Commissioner  OP  County, 

18 

has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  establishing  a  State 

Normal  University,  in  force  February  IS,  1S57,  and  is  hereby  duly  appointed  a  Student  in  that  In- 
stitution from  County. 

School  Commissioner. 

.'....  County  .Judge,  or 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Lasalle  County  Teachers'  Institute  is  to  hold  its 
next  annual  session  at  Mendota,  April  18,  continuing  from  Monday  noon  to  Thurs- 
day noon. 
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Knox  County  Schools. —  The  schools  of  Knox  coimtv  .ire  in  different  stages  of 
advancement.  Some  have  attained  considerable  success,  while  it  is  nnfortunately 
true  that  there  are  schools  where  tardiness  is  the  rule  and  regularity  the  exception ; 
there  are  schools  where  the  cheapicss  for  which  any  thing  may  be  done  is  more 
looked  after  than  the  manner  of  doing  the  work.  There  are,  also,  schools,  within 
sight  of  the  churches  of  Galesburg,  in  which  the  Bible  is  never  read.  Some  of 
these  schools  are  in  neighborhoods  where  all  would  be  indignant  at  any  attempt 
to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools  of  New  York  or  Chicago,  yet  who 
overlook  its  exclusion  from  the  schools  to  which  their  own  children  go. 

It  seems  to  be  the  case,  that  while  men  are  saving  all  they  can  in  taxes,  the  re- 
duction is  almost  wholly  upon  the  school-tax.  I  know  of  few  places  where  the 
State  or  county  tax  is  any  lower  than  in  prosperous  years;  b\it  I  can  find  a  great 
many  whei-e  taxation  for  education  has  been  reduced,  or  even  set  aside  altogether. 
Is  this  ti'ue  economy  ?  If  a  man  has  but  little  monej-,  is  it  economy  for  him  to  re- 
fuse to  buy  bread  and  meat,  and  starve  his  body  to  save  his  money  ?  While  we 
can  not  be  too  careful  in  using  the  taxes  for  school  purposes,  we  may  follow  a 
starving  policy  that  shall  affect  the  provision  for  the  mind  as  the  want  of  food 
and  needful  clothing  would  that  for  the  body.  The  money  now  paid  for  education 
in  Knox  county  would  accomplish  much  more  by  a  judicious  system  of  grading  in 
the  villages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Galesburg  will  succeed  in  carrying  out  a  good 
scheme  of  this  kind.  At  Abingdon  the  matter  is  also  talked  of;  at  Knoxville 
there  has  been  a  little  done,  but  by  the  practice  of  keeping  a  public  school  six 
months,  and  giving  up  the  houses  to  private  enterprise  for  Jhe  rest  of  the  time, 
they  have  succeeded  in  being  ready  each  fall  to  begin  nearly  where  they  were  the 
preceding  one.  They  will  probably  try  to  keep  up  permanent  schools  after  the 
present  year.  If  so,  such  teachers  as  they  have  will^ccomplisli  much  more  than 
now.  Altona  deserves  credit  for  the  advance  made  in  a  graded  system.  Many 
of  the  school-houses  in  the  county  are  neat,  comfortable  structui'es,  inclosed  by 
a  .substantial  fence,  and  look  as  if  the  people  were  interested  in  education.  Yet 
very  little  has  been  done  in  making  use  of  improved  seats,  or  aids  in  instruction  of 
any  kind.  While  some  other  counties  have  supplied  themselves  with  neat,  sub- 
stantial furniture,  Knox  county  is  furnished  with  pine-box  seats  in  her  better 
houses.  One  school  had  a  set  of  Outline  Maps.  Another  had  a  Globe,  which  was 
turned  out  of  black-walnut,  and  was  merely  a  round  ball  of  wood  set  in  a  frame. 
The  school  which  had  obtained  so  much  apparatus  is  in  the  enterprising  township 
of  Ontario.  The  places  which  we  pass  through,  going  to  Chicago,  in  Henry  coun- 
ty, any  of  them,  Galva,  or  Kewanee,  or  Wethersfield  (a  little  back  from  the  rail- 
road), has  more  improved  school-furniture,  more  outline  maps,  and  common-school 
apparatus,  than  the  whole  of  Knox  county.  b. 

The  Dutch  Language  in  Japan. —  A  Dutch  paper  says  that  at  the  recent  official 
visit  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Japanese  Court  at  Yeddo,  he 
was  for  the  first  time  received  by  the  Emperor  in  person.  His  Majesty  spoke  a 
few  words  to  the  envoy  without  an  interpreter,  speaking  Dutch  '  with  a  pure  ac- 
cent'. The  same  paper  states  that  Dutch  has  been  for  some  time  a  fashionable 
language  at  the  Japanese  Court,  and  among  the  savans  and  diplomatists:  and  that 
Dutch  literature  is  held  in  high  esteem.  If  this  be  true,  it  argues  well  for  the  ea.s}' 
introduction  of  English  into  Japan ;  for  of  all  modern  languages  having  a  litera- 
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ture  and  any  commercial  currency  the  Dutch  most  nearly  resembles  the  English. 
It  is  next  to  English  in  the  simplicity  of  its  accidence,  and  the  Friesic  or  Frisian 
dialect  of  Dutch  seems  to  be  nearly  identical  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  is  rec- 
ognized as  the  basis  of  English,  as  is  shown  by  Harrison  and  Latham.  We  may 
add  that  the  Dutch  is  interesting  to  the  student  of  English  by  its  showing  the 
origin  of  many  provincial  words  and  idiomatic  expressions. 

"We  cut  the  followiug  from  the  Moidota  Press,  of  February  1 1 : 

A  viBit  made  yesterday  to  the  District  School  No.  5,  tinder  superintendence  of  Mr.  Blobgett,  as* 
gisted  by  Misses  Charles  and  Denxison,  put  us  in  possession  of  the  fact  that  the  school  is  under 
headway,  witli  a  prospect  for  thorough  organization,  and  rapid  proficiency  to  the  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. The  adoption  of  the  free-school  system  is  about  to  be  fairly  tested,  and  from  the  experience, 
judgment  and  attainments  of  the  principal,  its  success  is  hardly  to  be  called  into  qnestion.  The 
great  difficulty  under  which  this  school  is  now  laboring  is  the  tardiness  of  the  scholars.  During 
the  first  four  days,  the  teacher  informs  us,  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirt}--two  cases  of  tardi- 
ness, and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  for  the  four  days  of  this  week,  and  these  in  the  upper  depart- 
ment alone,  which  numbers  some  eighty  pupils.  Do  parents  expect  teachers  to  fulfill  reasonable 
expectations  where  pupils  are  late  and  irregular  in  attendance  ?  Or  do  they  expect  them  to  call 
every  morning  and  v.ash,  dress,  and  send  the  children  in  good  time?  We  hope  parents  and 
guardians  will  see  to  it  that  there  are  no  more  complaints  on  the  score  of  tardiness. 

The  Mr.  Blodgett  referred  to  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  We  learn 
that  the  people  of  Mendota  are  just  organizing  a  graded  school,  and  hare  employed 
Mr.  Blodgett  to  take  charge  of  it.  He  has  some  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  will 
expect  people  '  up  in  the  morning '  where  he  works,  as  our  Mendota  friends  will 
find,  if  he  remains  with  them. 

The  Editor  of  the  Press  asks  some  questions  which  some  out  of  Mendota  might 
profitably  consider.  We  could  name  a  district  or  two  where  a  third  of  the  school 
is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  their  places  when  nine  o'clock  comes. 

Warren. —  The  schools  of  this  town  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  A  good 
stone  school-house  has  been  recently  erected,  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  ornament  the  grounds  belonging  to  it.  A  school-library  has  been  furnished  of 
which  the  Teacher  forms  a  part.  We  trust  the  time  is  conring  when  every  school- 
district  in  the  State  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  Hbrary,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  the  Teaclier  will  be  found  upon  their  shelves. 

Lee  County  Teachers'  IxsTiTtTE  will  probably  commence  about  the  middle  of 
April.  We  wish  to  awaken  some  feeling  on  the  part  of  parents  and  patrons  of 
schools  to  a  lively  interest  upon  the  subject  of  education.  Our  school  (Aniboy) 
has  been  doing  very  well  this  wiiiter,  but  we  are  in  hopes  to  have  it  do  better  the 
coming  year.  R. 

We  have  heard  that  a  gentleman  somewhat  prominent  at  the  Decatur  Associa- 
tion was  about  to  travel  as  Professor  of  the  Mnemonic  Art.  '  Wliat  a  fall  was 
there,  my  coimtrymen ' !  from  the  teacher  of  a  graded  school  to  an  ituierant 
'  memory  man ' ! ! 

Agriculture. —  From  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Jay  befote  the  American 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  of  X-ew  York,  we  learn  that  of  the  free  male 
population  of  the  United  States,  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  1850,  the  number  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  was  twenty  four  hundred  thousand,  or  forty-four 
(44.69)  per  cent.;  while  the  total  number  engaged  in  commerce,  trade,  manufac- 
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turc9,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  was  only  sixteen  hundred  thousand  (1,596,265), 
or  about  thirty  (29.72)  per  cent.  The  estimated  vahie  of  tlie  capital  employed  in 
it  was  five  billions  of  dollars,  and  that  represented  by  all  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry at  less  than  one  billion,  giving  to  agriculture  more  than  five-sixths  of  the 
whole.  Of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States  only  about  one-thirteenth  part  is 
improved ;  about  one-eighth  more  is  occupied,  but  not  improved.  The  entire 
number  of  acres  occupied  is  some  three  hundred  millions  (293,560,614),  or  nearly 
one-sixth  part  of  the  national  domain.  The  proportion  of  improved  land  in  the 
diS'erent  sections  of  the  country  is  as  follows:  In  New  England,  26  acres  in  one 
hundred;  in  the  South,  16  acres  in  one  hundred;  in  the  Northwest,  12  in  one 
hundred ;  in  the  Southwest,  5  in  one  hundred. 

Advertising. —  Modern  enterprise  has  discovered  that  one  of  the  grand  secrets 
of  success  in  business  consists  in  a  vigorous  and  judicious  system  of  advertising. 
The  immortal  Barnum  has  given  it  his  sanction,  and  our  merchant  princes  ac- 
knowledge its  potency.  Yet  the  system  of  advertising  is  not  iWw.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  now  whether  Tubal  Gain  advertised  his  stock  of  goods,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  Romans  had  recognized  the  utility  of  the  plan.  The  merchants  whose  shops 
have  been  unearthed  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  masters  of  the  art.  Dr. 
M'Caul  has  been  lecturing  in  Toronto  on  their  methods. 

Their  advertisemens  were  in  the  most  public  places  —  on  walls,  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  at  the 
theatres,  at  the  markets,  on  monuments,  etc.  There  seem  to  have  been  alba,  or  white  panels  for 
the  notices  of  the  magistrates  or  municipal  officers.    One  of  their  business  signs  was  as  follows : 

D.  M. 

TITVLOS  8CRI 
BEND08  VEL 
SI  QVID  OPE 
RIS'MARMOR 
ARI  OPVS  FV 
ERIT  BIC  HA 
B  E  S 

"  If  you  want  inscriptions  to  be  written  on  monuments,  or  any  work  done  in  marble,  here  you 
have  me,"  for  "  Here  's  your  man  " — So  that  expression  was  after  all  somewhat  classical. 

Now-a-days  we  had  occasionally  good  hotel  puffs,  such  as,  'AH  the  delicacies  of  the  season  pro- 
vided'; or, 'Furnished  regardless  of  expense',  [laughter]  and  such  like.  But  those  were  entirely 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  following : 

MERCVRIVS       niO      LVCRVM 

PROMITTIT       APOLLO      SALVTEM 

SEPTVMANVS      HOSPITIVM 

CVM      PRANDIO      QVI      VENERIT 

MELIVS       VTETVR     POST 

HOSPES      VBI      MANEAS      PROSPIOE 

"Mercury  here  promises  gain,  Apollo  health,  and  Septumanus  lodging  with  dinner" — closing 
with  the  disinterested  caution,  "stranger,  look  out  where  you  stay."  [Laughter.]  Another  very 
interesting  advertisement  was  one  regarding  a  wine  vessel  which  had  been  lost  out  of  a  tavern.  It 
is  aa  follows : 

VRNA  VINARIA  PERIIT  DE  TABERNA 

SSI  EAM  QVIS  RETVLERIT  DABVNTVR 

HSLXV   SEI   FVREM 

QVI   ABDVXERIT 

DABITVR   DVPLVM 

A  V  A  RI  0 

This  meant,  "A  wine  vessel  had  been  lost  from  a  shop.  If  any  one  will  bring  it  back  there  will 
be  given  to  him  65  sesterces  [between  $2  and  $3j;  but  if  any  one  will  bring  the  thief  who  stole  it, 
double  will  be  paid  by  Varius." 

Russian  Literature. —  Russia  is  slowly  but  gradually  awakening  to  intellectual 
life.  In  the  coui-sc  of  last  year  16  new  journals  were  started,  and  1,425  original  and 
301  translated  works  were  published.  In  addition,  1,613,000  foreign  books  — 
830,000  more  than  in  the  preceding  year  —  were  imported. 
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BOOKS       AND       PERIODICALS. 


The  New-York  TEAcnER. —  This  excellent  journal  contains  in  the  number  for 
February,  as  it  always  has,  very  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable.  It  is  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  very  best  publications  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  is 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  New- York  Teachers'  Association,  by  a  board 
of  twelve  editors.  James  Cruiksiiank,  of  Albany,  is  Resident  Editor.  The  Feb- 
ruary number  contains  a  Prize  Essay  upon  The  Dictionary  —  its  Importance  as  a 
Text-Book  and  the  best  manner  of  using  it ;  School  Organization ;  Aspects  of  Ed- 
ucation ;  Change  of  Books ;  School  Abuses ;  Teaching  a  Profession ;  Schools  for 
Training  Teachers ;  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  etc.,  etc., 
with  much  carefully-prepared  Editorial  Miscellany.  Terms  one  dollar  per  annum. 
If  any  teacher  can  afford  to  add  to  his  list  of  educational  journals  another  after 
that  of  his  own  State  (and  most  good  teachers  will),  we  advise  him  to  send  his 
dollar  to  James  Ckuikshaxk,  Albany,  for  the  Keiv-York  Teacher. 

The  Rhode-Island  Schoolmaster. —  The  fifth  volume  of  this  journal  commences 
with  the  January  number.  The  Schoolmasier  has  always  been  characterized  by 
practical,  earnest  effort,  and  by  the  variety  and  sprightliuess  of  its  miscellany. 
The  January  number  shows  increased  vigor  and  enterprise. 

The  Editor,  in  his  prospectus,  makes  the  following  assurances,  which  are  amply 
redeemed  in  the  first  nimiber : 

We  shall  endeavor  to  render  The  Schoolmaster  more  acceptable  the  coming  j'ear  than  it  has  ever 
yet  been. 

1.  We  intend  to  give  an  article  each  month  to  a  view,  historical  and  descriptive,  of '  Rhode-Island 
Schools'.  2.  One  article  each  month  on  'The  Study  of  the  English  Language'.  3.  Each  number 
will  contain  a 'School-Song,  with  Original  Music,  composed  expressly  for  'flieSclioolmaster'.  4. 
We  have  also  in  course  of  prcp,aration  a  series  of  articles  of 'Biography  of  Eminent  Men,  Literary 
and  Educational.  5,  The  varietj'  and  sprightliness  of  the  past  volumes  will  be  retained,  while  we 
hope  to  add  to  its  real  value.  6.  The  Childi-en's  Department  will  be  ably  conducted.  7.  The  School 
Exercises  will  be  continued,  with  more  variety  than  heretofore. 

In  presenting  the  above,  as  the  leading  features  of  the  journal  for  the  coming  year,  we  think  we 
feel  authorized  to  expect  a  generous  support.  Shall  not  the  present  list  of  subscribers  be  doubled? 
Will  not  every  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  reading  for  the  past  year  give  it  the  necessary  aid,  and  as- 
sist in  sending  us  new  subscribei's ?  We  also  invite  correspondence  for  its  columns  from  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

All  communications  for  insertion,  or  letters  on  business,  should  be  directed  to  Willlim  A.  Mowrt, 
No.  9  Washington  Buildings,  Providence,  R.I. 

The  College  Journal  of  Medical  Science  is  a  monthly  journal,  containing  six- 
ty-four pages,  forty  of  which  are  devoted  to  professional  matters.  It  was  estab- 
lished to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  '  Liberal  Medicine ',  and  is  conducted  by  the 
Eclectic  College  of  Medicine,  and  published  at  one  dollar  a  year,  in  advance.  C.  H. 
Cleateland,  M.D.,  Cincinnati,  Publisher. 

I.vdiana  School  Journal. —  We  have  received  the  February  number  of  this 
Journal.  It  is  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  Indianapolis,  for  one  dollar  a  year.  W.  D.  Henkle,  Resident  and  Math- 
ematical Editor.  The  February  number  indicates  a  vigorous  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  live  teachers  of  the  State  to  develop  and  exalt  an  efficient  free-school 
system.  If  a  description  in  the  February  number  of  the  schools  in  Peru  presents 
any  just  idea  of  the  condition  of  education  in  the  State,  the  School  Journal  cer- 
tainly has  a  holy  and  difficult  mission  to  perform  before  a  thorough  regeneration 
is  effected.  It  certainly  strikes  some  heavy  blows  in  this  number.  We  wish  it 
the  success  which  enterprise  in  a  good  cause  ought  always  to  command. 

Intellectual  Algebra  ;  or,  Oral  ExcrcineH  in  Algebra  for  Common  Schools, 
designed  to  be  introductory  to  Higher  Treatises  on  Algebra,  by  David  B.  Tower, 
A.M.     Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  and  Co. 

Undoubtedly  the  frequent  change  of  Text-Books  in  any  school  is  the  source  of 
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many  serious  evils.  It  often  happens  that  extraneous  influences  cause  the  intro- 
duction of  one  ))ook  in  th(!  jilaee  of  another  equally  good.  Pupils  are  confused 
by  a  diversity  of  rules  embodying  the  same  principles,  and  unnecessary  expense  is 
incurred.  Still,  we  can  not  sympathize  with  the  singular  prejudice  often  enter- 
tained toward  new  Text-Books  in  any  department  of  knowledge.  Let  us  have  the 
best  possible  implements  at  our  disposal,  and  the  common  sense  of  teachers  and 
communities  will  soon  create  general  unanimity  of  feeling  in  favor  of  the  best. 

Tower's  InUUrdunl  Ahfebra  is  designed  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  study 
of  Algebra  that  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic  did  to  that  branch  of  Mathematics. 
Adopted  as  a  Text-Book,  it  will  produce  several  very  desirable  results. 

1.  As  a  means  of  promoting  a  severe  mental  discipline,  it  will  be  of  great  utility. 
2.  It  will  induce  an  intelligent  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Algebra  —  a  branch 
which,  as  very  frequently  taught,  has  been  little  more  than  a  series  of  mechanical 
operations.  3.  It  will  tend  to  make  Algebra  practical  and  useful  in  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  which  occur  to  the  man  of  business  and  the  accountant. 

Algebra  is  often  the  'short  cut'  to  results  which  require  in  the  Arithmetic  solu- 
tion a  tedious  circumlocution.  We  do  not  see  how  any  pupil  can  complete  the 
the  study  of  the  book  without  results  of  the  highest  practical  value. 

Robinson's  Mathematical  Skries  (Ivison  and  Phinney:  New  York,  1859). —  It 
is  not  often  that  practical  men,  like  the  author  of  this  Series  of  Mathematical 
Text-Books,  turn  from  our  navy  or  engineering  corps  to  book-making,  though  we 
can  readily  understand  what  a  fund  of  practical  knowledge  such  a  man  might 
judiciously  introduce  into  his  books. 

Tlte  Ekmentary  Algebra  is  a  clear  and  simple  treatise,  with  gradation  so  easy  as 
to  be  placed  in  the  pupil's  hand  side  by  side  with  Arithmetic. 

The  University  Alcicbra  has  many  excellent  qualities:  1.  The  theoretical  ex- 
planations are  complete  and  lucid,  many  of  them  original  and  ingenious.  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  examples  is  given  to  illustrate  every  deduction.  2.  The  exam- 
ples, instead  of  being  so  many  puzzles,  are  such  as  will  exercise  the  pupil  in  the 
skillful  use  of  numbers.  3.  Slany  of  the  old  methods  of  solving  examples  are 
much  abridged,  and  the  suggestions  are  so  arranged  as  to  excite  in  the  pupil  con- 
tinual interest  in  the  subject  presented.  4.  Many  practical  applications  of  theories 
are  made  in  mechanics,  philosophy,  and  astromomy,  thus  revealing  in  part  to  the 
student  the  capacity  of  this  powerful  analysis.  5.  We  have  seen  no  work  which 
develops  in  so  great  a  degree  the  true  spirit  of  this  science. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  errors  of  the  former  edition  are,  for  the  most 
part,  coiTected.  Much  new  matter  is  added.  A  few  errors  still  remain,  as  exam- 
ple 4,  page  132. 

Geometry  arid  Trigonometry.  1.  Many  of  the  simpler  propositions  of  the  old 
geometers  are  omitted,  as  being  too  nearly  allied  to  axioms  to  need  demonstration. 
2.  Analytical  reasoning  is  applied  so  as  to  greatly  shorten  and  simplify  demonstra- 
tions, and  the  approach  to  analytical  geometry  is  thus  rendered  natural.  3.  Many 
examples  are  given,  that  the  propositions  may  be  applied  and  their  utility  ex- 
hibited. 4.  The  Trigonometry  contains  much  new  matter;  the  fundamental 
formulas  are  deduced  from  geometrical  figures.  In  spherics  especially,  instead  of 
consuming  the  pupil's  time  and  energy  upon  abstract  triangles,  the  author  leads 
him  at  once  into  practical  astronomy,  presenting  such  problems  as  the  finding  true 
time,  the  calculation  of  longitude  and  ecHpses. 

Illinois  Normal  UNrvERSiTi'  Reports  for  1857  and  1858. —  If  any  man  is  yet  in 
doubt  as  to  the  necessity  and  certain  efficiency  of  our  State  Normal  School,  we 
hope  he  will  read  the  reports  herein  contained :  those  of  the  Seci'Ctary,  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  Principal.  The  nature  and  objects  of  the  Institution  are 
clearly  delineated,  its  history  carefully  stated,  and  its  aims  and  wants  plainly  ex- 
pressed. We  make  some  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Principal.  The  entire 
pamphlet  will  repay  a  careful  perusal. 

Sargent's  Series  op  Readers. —  We  would  call  attention  to  the  advertisement 
of  this  Series  of  Readers  in  the  advertising  pages.  We  shall  notice  them  particu- 
larly hereafter. 
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ARNOLD"      OF      RUGBY,* 


About  seventeen  j^ears  ago,  there  died  in  England  Thomas 
Arnold,  Head  Master  of  the  great  Public  School  at  Eugby. 
AYhether  we  look  at  his  superior  talent,  his  great  learning,  his 
deep  earnestness,  or  his  complete  success,  we  find  much  to  at- 
tract our  attention  and  admiration.  Not  all  men  are  positive, 
self-reliant.  In  educational  matters,  as  in  every  thing  else,  it 
is  the  few  who  point  out  the  way — lead  on;  the  many  who 
follow — obey.  We  are  ever  straining  our  eyes  to  catch,  in  the 
distance,  some  Henry  of  Navarre,  whose  bold  advances  may  re- 
animate our  flagging  zeal. 

Thomas  Arnold  was  born  in  1795,  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  his  family  had  been  settled  for  two  generations. 
In  1807  he  was  sent  to  the  public  school  at  Winchester,  where 
he  remained  until,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  transferred  to 
Corpus-Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  was  during  his  boyhood, 
as  indeed  ever  afterward,  of  a  shy  and  retiring  disposition ;  but 
his  manner  as  a  child,  and  till  his  entrance  at  Oxford,  was 
marked  by  a  stiffness  and  formality,  the  very  revei'se  of  the 
joyousness  and  simplicity  of  his  later  years.  He  never  lost  the 
recollection  of  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by  the  excite- 
ment of  naval  and  military  affairs,  of  which  he  saw  and  heard 
much  by  living  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  time  of  war;  and 
the  s^jorts  in  which  he  seemed  to  take  most  pleasure,  with  the 
playmates  of  his  childhood,  were  sailing  rival  fleets  in  his  fa- 
ther's garden,  or  acting  the  battles  of  Homeric  heroes,  and  re- 
citing their  several  speeches  from  Pope's  translation  of  the 
Iliad.     He  was,  from  his  earliest  years,  exceedingly  fond  of 

*  "Tho  Life  and  CorreBpondence  of  Thomas  Arkoid,  D.D.    By  Arthto  PenrthN  Stanley,  M.A." 
"  Tom  Beown's  School-Days  at  Rugby." 
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ballad  poetry,  which  his  Winchester  school-follows  used  to  learn 
from  his  repetition  before  they  had  seen  it  in  print;  and  his 
own  compositions  as  a  boy  all  ran  in  the  same  direction.  The 
earliest  specimen  of  his  composition  which  has  been  pi'eserved 
is  a  little  tragedy,  written  before  he  was  seven  years  old,  on 
'Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland',  suggested,  probably,  by 
Home's  play  of 'Douglas'.  But  he  was  most  remarked  for  his 
forwardness  in  history  and  geography.  His  strong  power  of 
memory  showed  itself  very  early,  and  chiefly  on  these  subjects. 
He  long  retained  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  miscellaneous 
books  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  school-libraries  of  Warmin- 
ster and  Winchester,  and  when,  in  his  professional  chair  at  Ox- 
ford, he  quoted  Dr.  Priestley's  Lectures  on  History,  it  was  from 
his  recollection  of  what  he  had  read  there  when  he  was  eight 
years  old. 

During  his  residence  at  Oxford  he  was  noted  for  his  original- 
ity and  deep  earnestness.  He  carried  off  several  prizes,  and 
his  acquisitions  were  very  considerable.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  Aristotle  and  Thucydides,  and  was  deeply  imbued  with 
the  lane-uatre  and  ideas  of  the  former.  Next  to  these  he  loved 
Herodotus.  Arnold  was  not,  however,  as  eminent  among  his 
fellows  at  the  University  as  he  afterward  became  among  the 
first  scholars  and  writers  and  thinkers  of  England.  His  style 
of  composition,  during  the  period  of  his  University  residence 
(which  embraced  about  eight  years),  was  somewhat  stiff  and 
labored.  He  had  not  entirelj''  overcome  the  indolent  habits  of 
his  boyhood,  or  the  morbid  restlessness,  the  occasional  weari- 
ness of  duty,  the  disposition  to  indulge  in  vain  scheming  with- 
out definite  purpose,  and  the  intellectual  doubts,  which  beset 
all  young  men  upon  their  entrance  into  life.  There  was  ob- 
served in  him,  however,  a  very  great  capability  of 'growth', 
which,  even  in  points  where  he  was  inferior  to  his  fellows,  in- 
dicated an  approaching  superiority.  In  1820  we  find  him  just 
married,  settled  at  Laleham,  where  he  remained  for  the  next 
nine  years,  taking  seven  or  eight  young  men  as  private  pupils 
in  preparation  for  the  Universities.  His  general  view  of  his 
work  as  a  private  tutor  is  best  given  in  his  own  words,  in  1831, 
to  a  friend  who  was  about  to  engage  in  a  similar  occupation. 

I  know  it  has  a  bad  name,  but  I  always  happened  to  be  fond  of  it ;  and  if  I 
were  to  leave  Rugby  for  no  demerit  of  my  own,  I  would  take  to  it  again  with  all 
the  pleasure  in  life.  I  enjoyed,  and  do  enjoy,  the  society  of  youths  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  for  they  are  all  alive  in  limbs  and  spirits,  at  least,  if  not  in  mind, 
while  in  older  persons  the  body  and  spirits  often  Ijecome  lazy  and  languid,  with- 
out the  mind  gaining  any  vigor  to  compensate  for  it.  Do  not  take  your  work  as 
a  dose,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  it  nauseous.  The  misery  of  private  tui- 
tion seems  to  me  to  consist  in  this :  that  men  enter  upon  it  as  a  means  to  some 
further  end  ;  are  always  impatient  for  the  time  when  they  may  lay  it  aside ;  where- 
as, if  you  enter  upon  it  heartily,  as  your  life's  business,  as  a  man  enters  upon  any 
other  profession,  making  it  your  material  occupation,  and  devoting  your  time  to 
it,  then  you  will  find  that  it  is  in  itself  full  of  interest,  and  keeps  life's  current 
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fresh  and  wholesome  by  bringing  j^ou  in  such  perpetual  contact  -with  all  the  spring 
of  youthful  liveliness.  I  should  say,  have  your  pupils  a. good  deal  with  you,  and 
be  as  familiar  with  them  as  you  possibly  can. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  notions  of  his  future 
course  which  presented  themselves  to  him,  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  attraction  of  visions  of  extensive  influ- 
ence. "  1  believe",  he  said,  many  years  afterward,  in  speaking 
of  these  early  struggles  to  a  Eugby  pupil  who  was  consulting 
him  on  the  subject  of  a  profession  —  "I  believe  that,  naturally, 
I  am  one  of  the  most  ambitious  men  alive,"  and  "the  three 
great  objects  of  human  ambition",  he  added,  to  which  alone  he 
could  look  as  deserving  the  name,  were,  "to  be  the  prime  min- 
ister of  a  great  kingdom,  the  governor  of  a  great  empire,  or  the 
writer  of  works  which  should  live  in  every  age  and  in  every 
country."  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  very  loftiness  ef 
his  aim  made  it  a  matter  of  less  difficulty  to  confine  himself  at 
once  to  a  sphere  in  which  he  both  felt  that  he  was  usefully  em- 
ployed and  that  the  practical  business  of  his  daily  duties  acted 
as  a  check  upon  his  too  ambitious  inclination  and  speculation. 
Accordingly,  when  he  entered  upon  his  work  at  Laleham,  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  his  work  for  life.  "  I  have  always 
thought,"  he  writes  in  1823,  "with  regard  to  ambition,  that  I 
should  like  to  be  'aut  Csesar  aut  nullus'j  and,  as  it  is  pretty 
well  settled  for  me  that  I  shall  not  be  Cffisar,  I  am  quite  content 
to  live  in  peace  as  nuUus." 

In  1827  Mr.  Arnold  was  a  candidate  for  the  head-mastership 
of  the  public  school  at  Eugby.  He  was  late  in  his  application, 
and  there  were  several  other  candidates  of  great  merit.  His 
testimonials,  though  few,  spoke  in  the  most  favorable  terms  of 
his  qualifications.  Among  them  was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Haw- 
kins, now  Provost  of  Oriel,  in  which  it  was  predicted  that,  if 
Mr.  Arnold  should  be  elected  to  the  head-mastership  of  Eugby, 
he  would  change  the  face  of  education  all  through  the  public 
schools  of  England.  The  trustees  had  determined  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  the  merits  of  the  candidates  j  and  the  impression 
produced  upon  .them  by  the  testimonials  of  Arnold  was  such, 
that  he  was  elected  at  once.  In  August  of  the  following  year 
he  bade  adieu  to  Laleham,  where  had  passed  several  of  the  most 
peaceful  years  of  his  life,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
new  office.  At  that  time  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  ex- 
isting institutions,  which  had  begun  in  many  quarters  to  display 
itself,  had  already  directed  considerable  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  public  schools.  The  range  of  classical  reading,  in 
itself  confined,  and  with  no  admixture  of  other  information, 
was  certainly  open  to  the  chai'ge  of  narrowness  and  inutility. 
The  absence,  also,  of  systematic  attempts  to  give  a  Christian 
character  to  what  constituted  the  education  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish gentry  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  scandal  in  th^  eyes 
of  religious  men.     A  complete  reformation,  or  a  complete  de- 
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Btruction  of  tho  whole  system,  seemed  to  many  persons,  sooner 
or  Inter,  to  be  inevitable.  The  school  of  which  Dr.  Arnold  had 
become  head  master,  although  in  most  respects  a  fair  specimen 
of  that  time,  yet,  by  its  constitution,  imposed  fewer  shackles  on 
its  head,  and  offered  a  more  open  field  for  alteration  than  was 
the  case  with  most  of  the  great  schools.  Arnold  soon  showed 
himself  eminently  well  fitted  for  his  post.  The  years  spent  so 
quietly  at  Laleham  had  been  to  him  fruitful  in  discipline  and 
knowledge.  He  saw  clearly  the  defects  and  evils  which  were 
to  be  remedied;  he  had  definite,  deliberately-formed  plans  for 
reforming  them,  and  he  engaged  in  the  work  with  all  the  de- 
voted earnestness  of  his  character.  This  intense  earnestness 
was  the  secret  of  his  success.  Every  thing  about  the  school 
soon  came  to  seem  most  real ;  the  pupils  felt  that  it  was  a  place 
where  a  great  and  earnest  work  was  going  forward.  Every 
pupil  was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  a  work  for  him  to  do ; 
that  his  happiness,  as  well  as  his  duty,  la}'  in  doing  that  work 
well.  He  had  a  wonderful  power  of  making  his  pupils  respect 
themselves,  and  of  awakening  in  them  a  consciousness  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  them  personally  and  of  the  consequent  re- 
ward each  should  have  of  his  labors. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Arnold  found  it  necessary  to  introduce 
many  changes  into  the  Eugby  school.  Although  made  gradu- 
ally, they  were  objected  to  by  many,  as  excessive,  and  calculat- 
ed to  endanger  tho  stability  of  the  whole  system.  "  He  wakes 
every  morning",  it  was  said  of  him,  "with  the  impression  that 
every  thing  is  an  open  question."  But,  rajjid  as  might  be  the 
alterations  to  which  the  details  of  his  system  were  subjected, 
his  genei'al  principles  remained  fixed.  He  felt,  and  he  made 
others  feel,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  issue,  there  were  prin- 
ciples behind,  which  lay  fiir  more  deeply  seated  than  any  mere 
question  of  school-government,  which  he  was  ready  to  carry 
through  at  whatever  cost,  and  from  which  no  argument  or 
menace  could  move  him.  The  natural  effect  of  his  concentra- 
tion of  interest  on  what  he  used  to  call  '  our  great  self,  the 
school,  was  that  the  separate  existence  of  the  school  was,  in  re- 
turn, ali^iost  merged  in  him.  From  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
whatever  defects  it  had  were  his  defects;  whatever  excellencies 
it  had  were  his  excellencies.  It  was  not  the  master  who  was 
beloved  or  disliked  for  the  sake  of  the  school,  but  the  school 
which  was  beloved  or  disliked  for  the  sake  of  the  master. 
Throughout,  whether  in  the  school  itself  or  in  its  after  effects, 
the  one  image  we  have  before  us  is  not  Rugby,  but  Arnold. 
His  object  was  to  make  the  school  a  place  of  really  Christian 
education  —  words  which,  in  his  mouth,  meant  something.  It 
It  was  this  which  gave  a  oneness  to  his  work  amid  a  great  va- 
riety of  means  and  occupations,  and  a  steadiness  to  the  general 
system  amid  its  almost  unceasing  change.  He  felt  that  a  time 
of  trial  of  character  was  inevitable,  but  believed  that  it  might 
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be  passed  at  public  schools  sooner  than  under  an}-  other  cir- 
cumstances. He  strove  to  cultivate  in  the  boy,  therefore,  a 
true  manliness,  as  the  only  step  to  something  higher,  and  was 
anxious  that  as  much  as  possible  should  be  done  by  the  pupils, 
and  nothing /or  them.  He  made  them  feel  that  he  appealed 
and  trusted  to  their  sense  of  honor  and  right.  Lying  to  the 
masters  he  made  a  great  moral  oftense,  and  punished  it  in  every 
case  most  severely.  But,  even  in  the  lower  classes,  he  never 
seemed  to  be  on  the  watch  for  boys;  and  in  the  higher  forms 
any  attempt  at  further  proof  of  an  assertion  was  immediately 
checked.  "If  you  say  so,  that  is  quite  enough  — 0/ course  I  be- 
lieve your  word."  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  common  sajing 
of  the  Eugby  bo^'s,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  tell  Mr.  Arnold  a  lie, 
for  he  always  believed  it.  "  It  is  not  necessary",  said  he  to  the 
boys,  when  he  had  been  obliged  to  send  away  a  number  of  them 
on  account  of  disorderly  conduct,  "it  is  not  necessary  that  this 
should  be  a  school  of  three  hundred,  or  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty 
boys ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of  Christian 
gentlemen.  "He  at  the  very  first  made  a  great  alteration  in 
the  whole  system  of  punishments  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
school,  "keeping  it  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background,  and 
by  kindness  and  encouragement  attracting  the  good  and  noble 
feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal." 

He  attempted,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  make  the 
school  self-governing,  by  making  each  individual  govern  himself. 
In  fact,  he  associated  the  upper  class  with  himself  in  the  main- 
tenance of  order.  He  made  them  feel  the  responsibility  of  their 
situation,  and  the  oppoi"tunities  they  had  to  exert  a  wholesome 
influence.  "  What  we  must  look  for  here",  said  he  to  the  Sixth 
Form  (the  highest  class),  "is,  first,  religious  and  moral  princi- 
ples; next,  gentlemanly  conduct;  and  thirdly,  intellectual  abil- 
ity." "  You  should  feel",  he  said,  "  like  officers  in  the  army  or 
navy,  whose  want  of  moral  courage  would  indeed  be  thought 
cowardice.  The  influence  of  this  general  treatment  of  his  pu- 
pils was  most  happy.  Exactly  at  the  age  when  boys  begin  to 
acquire  some  degree  of  self-respect,  and  some  desire  for  the  re- 
spect of  others,  they  were  treated  with  confidence  by  one  whose 
confidence  they  could  not  but  regard  as  worth  having,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  situation  where  their  own  dignity  could  not  be 
maintained  except  by  consistent  good  conduct.  Flogging  was 
banished  from  the  upper  forms,  but  was  still  occasionally  ad- 
ministered to  the  younger  pupils.  In  answer  to  the  objection 
urged,  that  it  was  in  these  cases  degrading,  he  replied,  with 
characteristic  emphasis : 

I  know  well  of  what  feeling  this  is  the  expression ;  it  originates  in  that  proud 
notion  of  personal  independenee,  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  Christian,  but 
essentially  barbarian.  It  visited  Europe  with  all  the  curses  of  the  age  of  chival- 
ry, and  is  threatening  us  now  with  those  of  Jacobinism.  .  .  .  At  an 
age  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  true  maidy  sense  of  the  degradation  of 
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guilt  or  faults,  where  is  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  a  fantastic  sense  of  the  degra- 
dation of  personal  correction  ? 

We  are  surprised,  also,  to  find  that  he  retained  and  vigorously 
defended  the  old  public-school  system  of  fagging.  He  believed 
it  to  contain  elements  of  good,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  would  be  better  with  than  without  it.* 

With  regard  to  dismissals  and  expulsions  from  school  Dr.  Ar- 
nold introduced  quite  a  change.  Before  his  time  it  had  been 
generally  believed  in  the  countiy  that  unless  a  boy  committed 
some  enormous  offense  he  had  a  kind  of  right  to  remain  at  a 
public  school.  Arnold,  however,  unhesitatingly  suspended  all 
boys  who  seemed  incapable  of  deriving  good  from  his  system, 
or  whose  influence  upon  others  was  decidedly  and  extensively 
pernicious.  "  Till  a  man  learns  that  the  first,  second,  and  third 
duty  of  a  school-master  is  to  get  rid  of  unpromising  subjects,  a 
great  public  school",  he  said,  "will  never  be  what  it  might  be, 
and  what  it  ought  to  be."  His  course  in  this  respect  met  with 
much  opposition ;  but  it.  was  only  after  ascertaining  that  his 
power  in  regard  to  this  would  be  absolute  that  he  had  consent- 
ed to  become  a  candidate  for  the  post.  The  moral  progress  of 
the  school  could  only  be  secured  by  adhering  to  the  principles 
which  he  had  laid  down  at  first,  and  he  inflexibly  adhered  to 
them. 

Although  he  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  general  union  of  mor- 
al and  intellectual  excellence,  he  had  no  regard  for  mere  intel- 
lectual acuteness,  whether  in  boys  or  men.  A  mere  plodding 
boy  was  always  much  encouraged  by  him.  At  Laleham  he  had 
once  got  out  of  patience,  and  spoken  sharj^lj^  to  a  pupil  of  this 
kind;  the  pupil  looked  up  in  his  face  and  said,  "  Why  do  you 
speak  angrily,  sir?  indeed,  I  am  doing  the  best  that  I  can." 
Years  afterward,  he  used  to  tell  the  story  to  his  children,  and 
said,  "I  never  felt  so  much  ashamed  in  my  life;  that  look  and 
that  speech  I  have  never  forgotten."  What  was  true  of  his  un- 
ion of  new  with  old  elements  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
school  applies  no  less  to  its  intellectual  management.  He  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  drew  attention  in  the  public  schools 
to  the  historical,  political  and  philosophical  value  of  philology 
and  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  verb- 
al criticism  and  elegant  scholarship  of  the  last  century.  Besides 
the  general  impulse  he  gave  to  miscellaneous  reading,  he  incor- 
porated the  study  of  Modern  History,  Modern  Languages,  and 
Mathematics,  into  the  work  of  the  school.  This  was  a  great 
innovation,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time  the  chief  topic  of 
blame  and  of  praise  in  his  system  of  instruction.  His  whole 
method  of  instruction  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  awaken- 
ing the  intellect  of  every  individual  boy.     Hence  it  was  his 

*  Those  desiring  to  read  his  defense  of  the  general  system  of  fagging  will  find 
it  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  English  Quarterly  Journal  of  Edxication. 
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practice  to  teach  by  questioning.  None  of  his  pupils  were  list- 
less or  disinterested  during  recitation.  They  were  earnestly 
engaged  with  the  matter  in  hand,  and  felt  that  their  instructor 
was  working  with  and  not  upon  them. 

But  time  forbids  to  particularize.  The  same  definite  system 
and  earnestness  observed  in  his  discipline  characterized  all  his 
instructions.  Before  Arnold's  time  it  had  never  been  consid- 
ered an  essential  part  of  the  Head  Master's  office  to  preach  to 
the  pupils.  He,  however,  preached  almost  every  Sunday  of  the 
school  year  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  practice  has  since  been 
followed  in  almost  all  the  public  schools  of  England.  In  his 
case  the  sermons  contributed  much  to  the  almost  unlimited  in- 
fluence which  Arnold  gained  over  his  pupils.  Notwithstanding 
the  opposition  which  his  measures  at  first  awakened,  he  had,  in 
a  few  years,  the  satisfixction  of  seeing  almost  all  his  plans  of  re- 
form, both  in  respect  to  discipline  and  instruction,  adoj^ted  by 
the  other  great  public  schools  of  England.  The  face  of  educa- 
tion, as  had  been  predicted,  was  very  essentially  changed  over 
the  whole  country. 

As  was  natural,  a  strong,  life-long  attachment  for  their  de- 
voted teacher  characterized  all  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Arnold.  He 
interested  himself  in  their  progress  at  the  Universities — in 
their  settlement  in  life.  He  found  time,  amid  his  multiplied 
duties,  to  correspond  frequently  with  them,  and  invited  them 
often  to  his  house.  Of  his  political  pamphlets  and  influence,  of 
his  histories  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  editions  of  the  classics, 
of  his  lectures  and  reputation  as  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  we  do  not  purpose  to  speak. 

At  six  o'clock,  one  Sunday  morning  of  June,  1842,  he  woke 
feeling  slightly  unwell;  at  eight,  Arnold  of  Eugby  had  gone  to 
his  reward.  p. 


John  Kemble. — Kemble  would  con-ect  any  body,  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place.  Dear  Charles  Matthews — a  true  genius  in 
his  line,  in  my  judgment — told  me  that  he  was  once  perform- 
ing pi'ivately  before  the  king.  The  king  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  imitation  of  Kemble,  and  said,  "I  liked  Kemble  very 
much.  He  was  one  of  my  earliest  friends.  I  remember  once 
he  was  talking,  and  found  himself  out  of  snuff".  I  off'ered  him 
my  box.  He  declined  taking  any — 'He,  a  poor  actor,  could 
not  put  his  fingers  into  a  royal  box.'  I  said,  '  Take  some,  pray; 
you  will  obleege  me!'  Upon  which  Kemble  replied,  'It  would 
become  your  royal  mouth  better  to  say  oblige  me',  and  took  a 

pinch.  Coleridge's  Table-Talk. 
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niOXETIC       INSTRUCTION. 

ITS  USK  AS  A  MEANS  OF  ACQUIRING  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  OUR   PRESENT   ORTHOGnAPIIY.* 


It  is  announced  in  the  programme  tiiat  I  am  to  address  the  As- 
sociation on  Plionetics.  The  term  phonetics  is  a  very  general 
term,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  topics.  I  trust  none  will 
imagine  that  I  shall  undertake  to  discuss  all  the  departments 
of  such  a  subject  in  one  short  lecture,  for  I  intend  to  be  as  bi'ief 
as  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  admit.  But  perhaps 
some  will  expect  that  I  shall  advocate  an  immediate  change  in 
our  printing,  so  as  to  present  our  books  and  our  general  litera- 
ture in  a  phonetic  dress,  at  which  some  weak  nerves  are  so  ter- 
ribly horrified;  and  I  hasten  to  inform  ^''ou  that  I  have  no  such 
intention. 

When  phonetic  printing  was  first  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, it  seems  to  have  been  thought  necessarj^,  by  many  pho- 
neticians, to  make  such  a  change  in  our  literature  in  order  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  the  phonetic  principle.  But  more  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  and  experience  in  the  use  of  phonetic 
print,  has  shown  that  a  large  part  of  the  advantage,  not  to  say 
the  chief  advantage,  of  this  principle  may  be  secured  without 
any  such  change  in  our  books  generally.  It  is  found  that  child- 
ren who  have  learned  to  read  phonetic  print  with  readiness  will 
learn  the  common  print  with  little  or  no  assistance.  And,  hav- 
ing learned  the  former,  they  are  not  at  all  likely  to  remain  igno- 
rant of  the  latter,  even  if  you  wish  them  to  do  so.  And  the 
question  in  what  alphabet  our,  books  shall  be  published  may 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  just  like  the  question  whether  they 
shall  be  printed  in  large  or  small  type,  on  coarse  or  fine  paper, 
or  whether  they  shall  be  bound  in  cloth  or  in  morocco  extra. 
Those  who  supply  the  market,  will  furnish  what  the  market 
demands. 

I  propose  to  address  you  on  the  use  of  phonetic  instruction 
as  the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  our  present  orthogra- 
phy. To  this  subject  I  most  respectfully,  yet  earnestly,  invite 
your  candid  consideration.  I  do  not  propose  to  amuse  you  with 
a  flippant  array  of  declamatory  phrases.  I  have  a  more  serious 
and  practical  object  in  view.  I  wish  to  make  known  and  ap- 
preciated, as  far  as  1  maj^,  a  very  important  improvement  in 
educational  appliances. 

I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  to  address  so  large  a  body  of 

*  An  Address,  before  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Galosburg,  December  29, 1858. 
By  John  F.  Brooks. 
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intelligent  and  earnest  teachers  on  this  most  practical  subject. 
1  shall  endeavor  to  address  myself  rather  to  your  understand- 
ings than  to  your  passions,  and,  perhaps,  may  deal  somewhat 
in  philosophical  principles;  remembering,  however,  that,  as  all 
valuable  philosophy  has  its  foundation  in  common  sense,  it  be- 
comes me  to  keep  near  that  foundation.  I  hope  to  interest 
your  minds  to  take  a  discriminating  view  of  this  subject.  I  can 
not  suppose  that  this  audience  can  be  generally  ignorant  of 
what  is  understood  by  phonetic  instruction.  But,  apprehensive 
that  there  may  be  some  present  who  do  not  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  of  which  Ave  speak,  1  shall  commence  with  a 
brief  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 

It  is  known  that,  in  our  present  orthography,  nearly  every 
letter  is  used  to  denote  several  sounds,  and  many  of  the  letters  a 
large  number  of  sounds  each;  and  no  means  is  furnished  by  their 
use  to  determine  what  sound  is  intended  in  a  given  case:  so 
that  by  the  spelling  of  a  word  the  learner  can  never  tell  how 
it  should  bo  pi'onouneed;  or  by  the  pronunciation  how  it 
should  be  spelled.  And  hence  the  spelling  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  every  word  in  the  language  are  to  be  learned  as  separate 
and  distinct  facts.  This  constitutes  that  herculean  task  which 
occupies  the  children  of  our  primary  schools  from  five  to  ten 
years,  and  is  of  such  a  dry  and  irksome  nature,  and  so  mind- 
distracting  in  its  influence,  that  it  is  believed  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  that  dislike  of  books  and  want  of  courage  in  mental 
effort  which  are  the  great  characteristic  evils  of  that  class  of 
schools — evils  which  send  their  pernicious  influence  far  onward 
through  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  education. 

Phonetic  instruction  adopts  an  alphabet  having  a  character 
for  each  elementary  sound  —  forty-three  characters,  and  never 
employs  any  character  for  more  than  one  sound.  And  henee 
the  pi'onunciation  of  any  printed  word  is  always  certain  to  the 
learner  when  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  letters,  and 
the  spelling  of  any  word  pronounced  is  equally  certain.  A  child 
will  learn  in  a  few  weeks  to  read  books  printed  in  this  manner, 
and  afterward  will  often  learn  to  read  books  in  the  common 
print  of  his  own  accord,  where  the  subject  and  the  style  of  the 
book  are  intelligible  to  his  mind. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  men,  and  educated  men,  who  never 
reflect  much  on  the  intellectual  processes  of  the  child  in  learn- 
ing to  read,  and  hence  they  think  it  of  little  consequence  in 
what  way  his  instruction  is  attempted.  It  is  from  such  a  source 
that  we  have  received  the  remark,  or  inquiry.  Of  what  import- 
ance is  it  how  the  first  school-hours  of  a  baby  are  employed? 
Yet  from  these  same  learned  men  we  shall  probably  receive 
learned  disquistions  upon  the  trite  old  adage,  '  Just  as  as  the 
twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined'.  Wonderful  consistenc}'!  what 
a  jewel!  A  far  more  rational  statement,  and  from  at  least  as 
good  authority,  has  been  made  to  this  effect :  that  the  first  five 
18 
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years  of  intellectual  culture  have  more  influence  than  any  other 
five  in  giving  character  to  the  future  man.  If  this  be  true,  as  I 
believe,  to  how  large  an  extent  is  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  nation  formed  in  our  primary  schools.  Habits  of  mind  are 
there  created  which,  if  good,  if  what  they  should  be,  bear  the 
mind  onward  and  upward  to  future  greatness.  But  if  those 
habits  are  habits  of  listless  indiff'erence  to  study,  or  of  disgust 
with  books,  or  of  an  entire  want  of  self-reliance;  if  there  arises 
a  habitual  feeling  of  'I  can  n't',  whenever  a  little  effort  is  re- 
quired, the  hope  of  future  greatness  is  for  ever  barred.  And  a 
more  eff'ectual  method  than  our  present  mode  of  instruction  to 
produce  and  rivet  such  habits  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  invent.  Its  results  are  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Of  how 
many  children  in  our  schools  learning  to  read  can  it  be  said 
that  they  do  it  willingly  and  cheerfully?  Or  to  how  great  an 
extent  is  it  not  found  necessary  to  persuade,  coax,  or  hire  them 
to  perform  the  allotted  task?  or  else,  on  the  contrary,  to  com- 
mand, threaten,  and  punish  them  for  its  neglect?  Is  this  from 
any  natural  aversion  which  children  have  to  learning  any  thing 
new?  Their  boundless  inquisitiveness  on  every  other  subject 
contradicts  the  supposition.  It  is  but  too  plainly  manifest  that 
it  arises  chiefly  from  the  unnatural  and  repulsive  mode  of  in- 
struction which  we  adopt. 

What  would  you  think  of  the  influence,  on  either  man  or  child, 
if  you  should  send  him  into  a  forest  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  of 
thick  timber  to  learn  an  individual  name  for  each  individual 
tree,  sapling,  or  shrub,  which  might  be  found  there,  and  that 
without  any  well-defined  relation  of  these  names  either  to  each 
other  or  to  the  objects  which  they  were  to  denote?  Would  it 
be  a  cheerful  and  encouraging  task?  Would  it  be  calculated  to 
develop  logical  habits  of  mind  and  independence  in  reasoning? 
or,  rather,  to  make  that  mind  a  slave  to  an  over-loaded  mem- 
ory? How  long  would  it  require  to  perform  the  feat?  and 
how  much  better  than  a  lumber-garret  would  be  the  mind  that 
should  achieve  it?  And  yet  the  supposition  furnishes  as  faithful 
a  similitude  of  what  we  impose  upon  our  children  as  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  so  few  words. 

But  here,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  met  by  the  assertion  that  the 
child  is  too  young  to  reason,  and  we  can  not  pursue  an  intellect- 
ual process  with  him,  if  we  would.  But  1  must  respectfully 
deny  the  assertion.  The  child  is  far  more  capable  of  the  reason- 
ing necessary  to  profit  by  correct  instruction  than  to  perform 
the  task  which  you  allot  him.  The  acquisition  of  phonetic  read- 
ing requires  no  abstruse  intellectual  processes,  but  such  only  as 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  jiivenile  mind  —  in  fact,  of  the 
very  same  nature  as  those  with  which  the  child  has  already  be- 
come familiar  in  learning  to  talk.  Did  you  ever  consider  how 
a  child  learns  to  talk?  There  are  some  who  seem  to  conceive 
of  the  ability  to  talk  as  a  kind  of  fortunate  excresence,  which 
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grows  upon  a  child's  mind  at  a  certain  age  as  a  matter  of 
course,  just  like  the  beard  on  the  boy's  face  when  he  is  a  little 
older.  1  only  wonder  how  they  account  for  the  fact  that  a 
German  child  always  speaks  German,  and  an  English  child 
English.  I  conclude,  however,  that  they  regard  it  as  a  pecul- 
iarity of  each  race,  just  as  a  flat  nose  and  a  dark  skin  are  of  the 
African.  If  they  can  show  me  that  a  German  child  taken  from 
his  parents  before  six  months  of  age  and  placed  in  an  English 
family  to  be  raised  will  still  speak  German  and  not  English,  and 
an  English  child  taken  in  like  manner  and  placed  in  a  German 
family  will  still  speak  English  and  not  German,  I  will  believe 
their  theory.  But,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  facts,  I  must  be- 
lieve that  children  learn  to  talk  by  imitating  what  they  hear. 
They  observe  and  discriminate  the  different  sounds  that  are  ut- 
tered in  their  presence  to  denote  different  objects  or  actions. 
They  learn  by  trial  on  their  own  organs  how  to  produce  various 
sounds,  and  they  form  an  idea  of  the  sound  which  those  around 
them  employ  to  denote  a  given  object,  and  by  patient  experi- 
ment on  the  use  of  their  own  organs  they  learn  how  to  produce 
that  sound.  They  are  as  truly  experimental  philosophers  in 
their  sphere  as  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory. 

Xow,  the  use  which  I  wish  to  make  of  these  remarks  is  this, 
to  indicate  the  fact  that  children  who  learn  to  talk  learn  to 
know  and  discriminate  all  the  sounds  in  the  language,  for  they 
can  not  talk  without.  And  it  becomes  us,  in  continuing  the  ed- 
ucation which  they  have  so  auspiciously  begun  for  themselves, 
not  to  confuse  and  break  up  the  knowledge  which  they  have  al- 
ready acquired,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  do,  but  to  build  upon 
it  as  wise  master-builders.  The  work  to  be  done  is  this  :  since 
the  child  has  learned  what  sounds  denote  certain  objects,  and 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  has  learned  to  utter  those  sounds, 
our  work  is  to  teach  him  what  visible  characters  are  to  be  taken 
for  those  sounds,  or  to  represent  those  sounds  to  the  eye. 

It  so  happens  that  we  do  not  need  a  character  for  each  word, 
for  words  are  combinations  of  sounds,  and  are  all  made  up  by  a 
great  variety  of  combinations  formed  out  of  a  comparatively 
few  elements.  Although  the  child  may  not  be  able  to  point  out 
these  elements  separately,  he  does  partially  know  them,  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  utter  them  in  speech.  There  are  found 
to  be  forty-three  elementary  sounds,  which  need  to  be  separate- 
ly denoLed;  and  to  learn  their  representation  and  their  manner 
of  combination,  and  to  make  these  familiar,  is  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  learning  to  read  phonetically.  A  child  who  has  not 
learned  to  read  in  the  old  way  will  learn  to  discriminate  these 
elementary  sounds  more  easily  than  one  who  has.  and  much 
more  easily  than  most  adults;  and  for  this  very  obvious  rea- 
son, that  the  most  prominent  object  of  thought  to  him  for  several 
years  has  been  learning  to  talk,  and  in  doing  this  he  has  b^en 
obliged  to  discriminate  sounds,  and  all  the  sounds  of  the  Ian- 
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guage,  and  the  ideas  of  these  sounds  have  not  yet  become  oblit- 
erated from  his  mind,  or  confused  b}^  the  jargon  of  our  present  or- 
thography. They  are,  in  fact,  among  the  most  distinct  objects 
of  thought  with  which  his  mind  is  emploj'ed.  He  has  not  learned 
to  distinguish  the  elements  separately,  but  he  has  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish all  the  elements  in  their  combinations,  and  he  will 
readily  perceive  it  if  one  of  them  is  omitted  in  your  pronuncia- 
tion. For  example,  take  the  word  horse,  omit  the  sound  of  the 
first  letter  and  call  it  orse;  or  omit  the  sound  of  r  and  call  it  hos; 
or  of  the  s  and  call  it  Ao?':  in  either  case  he  will  detect  the 
change  in  an  instant,  and  with  equal  readiness  if  you  add  an 
element,  as  t,  and  call  it  horst.  From  this  fact  it  is  abundantly 
manifest  that  he  partially  knows  all  the  elementary  sounds  of 
the  language;  and  while  these  sounds  are  fresh  in  his  mind 
from  recent  acquisition,  and  the  ideas  of  them  have  not  become 
deranged  by  our  present  mode  of  instruction,  now  is  the  time 
to  teach  him  to  distinguish  those  sounds  sepai-ately,  and  for  him 
to  learn  their  visible  representation.  Take  the  word  see:  he  has 
learned  to  know  the  word  when  uttered,  and  to  utter  it  when 
he  pleases;  but  he  does  not  know  it  by  sight;  we  will  suppose 
he  has  never  seen  its  visible  representation.  You  may  now  an- 
alyze it  to  his  ear,  that  is,  point  out,  or,  in  other  words,  utter 
separately,  the  elementary  sounds  of  which  it  is  composed;  they 
are  two,  the  hissing  sound,  s,  and  the  vocal,  ee.  Utter  them,  and 
he  will  utter  them  after  3-ou  as  readily  as  he  will  pronounce  the 
name  of  his  dog.  Trim.  Make  the  character  which  you  call  ess 
on  the  blackboard,  but  do  not  tell  him  what  you  call  it;  let  him 
know  it  simply  by  the  hissing  sound,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to 
give  that  sound  when  he  sees  that  letter,  just  as  he  learns  to  say 
Trim  when  he  sees  the  dog.  And  so  of  the  character  for  ee  (e). 
And  you  may  pronounce  these  elements  slowly,  one  after  the 
other,  at  first,  with  some  interval  between  them,  but  in  several 
repetitions  cause  the  sounds  to  approach  nearer  each  time, 
until  they  blend  into  one  and  constitute  the  word  see,  with 
which  the  child  was  before  familiar,  and  which  he  now  recog- 
nizes to  be  constituted  of  the  elements  which  you  have  taught 
him.  You  may  represent  the  same  thing  on  the  blackboard, 
placing  the  letters  at  first  some  space  apart,  and  bringing  them 
nearer  at  each  repetition  of  the  sound  until  they  are  joined, 
which  the  child  may  be  easily  made  to  understand  represents 
the  joining  of  the  elements  which  ^these  characters  stand  for, 
and,  consequently,  thus  united  they  represent  the  word  see. 
You  may  take  the  w^ord  though,  and  show  your  pupil  that  it  con- 
sists of  two  sounds — that  of  th  in  then,  and  0  in  note  :  point  them 
out  to  him  by  a  distinct  utterance,  as  well  of  the  first  as  of  the 
second,  and  not  by  naming  the  letters  which  have  been  em- 
ployed to  denote  it.  You  need  not  tell  him  that  we  represent 
tRe  word  by  six  letters:  that  is  a  degree  of  wisdom  for  Avhich 
he  has  no  occasion  at  present.     You  may  teach  him  to  combine 
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the  sounds  fi'om  your  dictation,  and  then  from  the  visible  repre- 
sentation, as  in  the  case  of  the  word  see.  Thus  you  may  proceed 
with  any  other  word  of  the  same  or  of  a  greater  number  of  ele- 
ments, always  having  a  different  letter  for  each  distinct  element- 
ary sound.  In  this  way  the  child  proceeds  pleasantly  and  un- 
derstandingly  at  every  step,  until  each  letter  suggests  its  own 
invariable  sound  at  sight,  and  until  the  manner  of  combination 
becomes  so  familiar  that  you  can  not  present  a  pronounceable 
combination  of  letters  which  the  child  wnll  not  readily  pro- 
nounce. And  thus  he  has  learned  to  read  correctly  any  thing  in 
phonetic  type,  and  a  little  practice  will  enable  him  to  do  it  with 
facility. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  the  transition  from  the  phonetic  to 
the  Ivomanic  print.  We  use  the  term  Eomanic  merely  for  dis- 
tinction sake,  and  because  in  the  old  mode  Eoman  letters  only 
arc  employed.  It  is  at  this  point  of  transition,  as  I  think,  that 
those  somewhat  favorably  inclined  to  phonetic  instruction, 
and  not  entire  converts,  are  disposed  to  be  incredulous.  They 
do  not  understand  why  learning  to  read  phonetically  should  be 
any  important  aid  in  learning  Eomanically ;  and  perhaps  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject  may  be  more  difficult  to  explain  than 
it  is  to  understand  the  fact  of  the  case,  as  revealed  by  experi- 
ment. But,  whether  we  can  explain  why  it  is  so  or  not,  the  fact 
is  well  established  by  experiment,  that  those  who  have  learned 
to  read  phonetically  do  learn  Eomanically  with  great  ease  ;  and 
I  think  we  can  give  some  very  obvious  reasons  w^hy  it  should 
be  so.  First,  in  learning  to  read  phonetically  the  child  acquires 
the  habit  of  gathering  thoughts  from  written  language:  this 
creates  a  pleasing  interest,  and  keeps  up  a  cheerful,  well-assured 
hope  of  accomplishing  something  desirable  in  his  efforts;  and 
interest  and  hope,  we  all  know,  are  well-nigh  omnipotent  to  se- 
cure success,  while  theopposite  traits  of  mind,  disgust  and  despair, 
which  we  have  heretofore  had  to  contend  with,  create  in  them- 
selves an  almost  insurmountable  barrier.  Again,  he  has  great 
aid  from  the  resemblance  of  words:  the  new  print  has  been 
made  to  resemble  the  old  as  nearly  as  possible  without  sacri- 
ficing the  phonetic  principle,  so  that  three-fourths  of  the  let- 
ters on  any  page  of  the  new  print  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  found  in  the  old,  and  preserve  the  sounds  most  frequently 
given  them  in  the  old ;  and  even  the  new  letters  are  made  to 
resemble  those  which  they  most  nearly  approach  in  sound; 
and,  consequent!}-,  the  two  st^'les,  the  phonetic  and  Eomanic, 
are  as  nearly  alike  in  their  appearance  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit — so  nearly  that  a  knowledge  of  the  one  becomes 
of  great  aid  in  recognizing  the  other.  This  enables  the  child 
in  the  transition  stage  to  recognize  very  many  words  in  the 
common  print  from  their  resemblance  to  those  with  which  he 
has  become  familiar  in  the  new,  just  as  we  learn  to  read  Wick' 
liffe's  Bible,  or  any  book  printed  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago 
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— and  this,  wo  know,  is  not  a  very  difficult  task;  yet  in  doing 
so  we  have  to  contend  with  one  serious  difficulty  that  the  child 
does  not:  Ave  meet  with  numci'ous  words  tliat  are  obsolete,  or 
used  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  they  now  have,  and 
the  occurrence  of  such  words  proves  our  greatest  impediment. 
But  the  child  meets  with  preciscl}''  the  same  words,  in  the  same 
sense,  in  the  two  styles  of  print,  and  has  no  obstacle  to  contend 
with  but  the  change  in  spelling.  Having,  also,  become  familiar 
with  the  structure  of  sentences  in  the  practical  use  of  language, 
ho  often  knows  what  a  word  should  be  from  its  connection,  just 
as  we  correct  a  misprint;  and,  having  determined  a  word  in 
this  way  a  few  times,  he  learns  to  recognize  it  whenever  it  oc- 
curs. 

These  considerations,  I  trust,  will  enable  us  to  understand 
why  a  child  who  has  acquired  familiarity  with  the  phonetic 
print  will,  of  his  own  accord,  learn  to  read  the  print  in  common 
use,  and  that  even  without  instruction,  if  books  adapted  to  his 
capacity  are  given  him  or  are  readily  accessible.  That  many 
a  child  has  done  this  is  sustained  b}^  abundant  testimony.  Yet 
with  proper  instruction  they  make  the  transition  with  more 
ease,  and  with  great  rapidity;  and  they  uniformly  become  the 
most  accurate  readers,  distinguished  especiallj^  for  their  correct 
and  distinct  pronunciation. 

But  to  learn  to  spell  the  language  Eomanically  so  as  to  write 
it  in  the  present  st3"le,  this,  surely,  on  the  old  system,  is  the  tug 
of  war;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  in  the  new,  or  in  that  use 
of  the  old  of  which  we  speak,  it  requres  more  labor  than  those 
parts  of  the  course  already  indicated.  If  our  general  literature 
had  a  phonetic  dress,  and  we  could  all  agree  to  adopt  that  mode 
of  spelling  habitually,  this  labor  would  be  Avholly  superseded : 
spelling  would  come  bj^  nature,  and  require  no  extra  time.  But 
such  a  millennium  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  our  day,  and  we  rec- 
ommend that  all  children,  for  the  present,  be  taught  to  spell  Ro- 
manically.  And  does  phonetic  instruction  facilitate  that  ac- 
quisition ?  Experiment  assures  us  that  it  does.  This  mode  of 
instruction  keeps  up  a  lively  and  hopeful  interest  in  the  child, 
at  least  until  this  part  of  the  course  is  encountered;  and  the 
child  has  now  acquired  some  sense  of  the  value  of  written  lan- 
guage. He  sees  that  books  are  a  source  of  amusement,  and  a 
means  of  gratifying  his  insatiable  curiosity ;  and  every  thing 
pertaining  to  books  becomes  a  matter  of  interest.  With  this 
curiosity  and  hopeful  interest,  the  child  comes  to  the  task  of 
learning  to  spell  with  courage  and  unwonted  energy.  Besides, 
he  has  now  become  familiar  with  the  general  aspect  of  words 
as  they  occur  on  the  printed  page ;  a  familiarit}^  which  greatly 
aids  in  remembering  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Aid  dei-ived  from  this  source  has  been  made  available  by  good 
teachers  heretofore,  in  giving  their  pupils  passages  to  copy,  and 
dictated  sentences — a  practice  which  has  proved  one  of  the 
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most  effectual  modes  hitherto  employed  for  acquiring  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  spelling.  And  with  all  these,  and  like  advant- 
ages, the  phonetic  pupil  has  at  least  one  other  which  is  pecul- 
iar to  this  mode  of  instruction.  He  has  a  distinct  conception 
always  in  mind  of  the  phonetic  spelling,  which  is  an  unchang- 
ing standard  of  comparison,  to  which  he  naturally  refers  all  ir- 
regularities of  the  Romanic  spelling,  and  chains  them  to  an  im- 
movable base.  Just  as  the  surveyor,  in  order  to  bring  the  ir- 
regular curvatures  of  a  river-bank  or  lake-shore  Avithin  his  rec- 
ollection and  control,  runs  a  straight  line  as  near  as  practica- 
ble, and  takes  account  of  the  distances  from  that  line,  as  a  base, 
of  each  projection  and  indentation,  and  thus  he  is  able  to  re- 
member and  subject  them  to  his  calculation;  so  the  phonetic 
spelling  is  a  base-line  for  the  pupil,  to  which  he  reduces  all  the 
irregularities  of  our  present  orthography. 

By  these  and  other  aids  phonetic  pupils  uniformly  become 
the  best  spellers  in  the  shortest  time.  And,  although  in  great 
diversity  of  talent  there  will  be  like  diversity  of  speed,  it  is 
deemed  a  reasonable  estimate  to  say  that  pupils  become  good 
readers  and  spellers  in  our  present  orthography  in  about  half 
the  time  when  introduced  to  it  through  the  phonetic  that 
will  be  required  when  the  Eomanic  only  is  used. 

But  speed  is  by  no  means  the  chief  or  most  important  aid  to 
be  derived  from  phonetic  instruction.  Although  saving  of  time, 
while  life  is  short  and  art  long,  is  of  no  trifling  interest,  a  far 
greater  advantage  accrues  from  that  healthful  development  of 
mind  which  this  course  secures.  It  adapts  itself  most  aptly  to 
the  first  intellectual  expansion  of  the  child,  and  instead  of 
blocking  the  wdieels  of  his  future  progress,  it  oils  their  axles  and 
sends  him  smoothly  onward  with  a  uniformly-accelerated  mo- 
tion. And  while  life  is  new  and  impressions  durable,  it  rivets 
in  the  mind  the  idea  that  knowledge  is  attainable,  that  study  is 
delightful,  and  that  suitable  efforts  are  always  crowned  with 
success.  The  desire  for  knowledge  inherent  in  every  well-consti- 
tuted mind,  the  insatiable  curiosity  and  inquisitiveness  of  child- 
hood, find  their  gratification  at  each  successive  step;  and,  incited 
to  continual  explorations  in  the  wide  domain  of  science,  knowl- 
edge soon  becomes  desirable  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  its  own  ex- 
ceeding great  reward.  No  mind,  of  manor  child,  once  brought 
into  this  condition  ever  goes  backward;  we  can  no  longer  hem 
in  and  stop  its  progress.  Retard  it,  perhajDS  you  may,  but  you 
can  not  throw  obstacles  in  its  path  so  huge  that  it  will  not  sur- 
mount them.  It  will  conquer  art  or  science,  language  or  math- 
ematics; it  will  thread  forests  or  scale  mountains  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge;  it  will  traverse  all  oceans,  and  force  its  way 
through  the  polar  seas;  but  knoAvledge  it  will  have,  and  you  can 
not  prevent  it.  If  j'ou  would  confine  the  human  intellect,  j'ou 
must  stop  its  progress  at  an  earlier  stage,  before  it  has  tasted 
the  bliss  of  knoAvledge  and  learned  to  know  its  own  strength. 
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In  what  pandemonium  council  it  was  devised  to  throw  the  bar- 
rier of  such  a  '  barbarous  ortho<^Taphy '  across  the  incipient  path 
of  tliis  moving  intellect,  I  know  not.  It  seems  like  an  attempt 
to  throttle  the  young  giant  in  his  cradle,  and,  alas,  with  too 
much  success. 

But  the  time  is  come  when  deliverance  is  attainable,  and  we 
wish  to  secure  it.  We  wish  to  tear  away  this  barrier  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  and  allow  it,  in  its  earliest  stage,  to  start 
forth,  unshackled  and  unimpeded,  in  its  inherent  energy.  We 
wish  to  witness  its  deliverance  here:  not  simply  in  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  and  Ohio,  where  they  have  made  such  honora- 
ble beginnings,  but  we  wish  to  see  it  on  these  prairies  of  Illinois 
—  on  the  fairest  and  best  portion  of  the  earth  that  God 
ever  made.  And  why  did  he  make  it  so  surpassinglj^rich  in  all 
natural  resources'/  Was  it  to  administer  animal  gratification 
alone?  or  did  the  Creator  intend  to  furnish  on  these  fair  plains  a 
theatre  for  the  most  noble  development  of  that  rational  part  of 
creation  which  he  made  in  his  own  image?  .  If  the  latter  was  a 
part  of  the  Divine  counsel,  let  ns  see  to  it  that  w^e  thwart  not 
the  designs  of  Heaven. 

We  live  not  only  in  an  a^e  of  progress,  but  emphatically  in  a 
land  of  progress.  We  have  here  greatly-increased  facilities  for 
tilling  the  earth  and  gathering  in  its  fruits,  and  not  less  the 
means  of  building,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  enterprise. 
Where  else  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  have  accumulated  with 
such  rapidity,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  thejncans  of  saving 
labor  and  annihilating  time  and  space  as  in  the  very  region 
which  we  inhabit?  And  while  a  teeming  population  grows  up 
under  these  ever-increasing  resources  of  physical  wealth  and 
strength,  where  is  the  keen-sighted,  wide-grasping  intellect  to 
pervade,  control,  and  regulate  the  whole,  so  that  these  mighty 
resources  may  prove  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse?  Can  we  pro- 
duce that  intellect  in  the  same  old  tread-mill  that  barely  served 
in  the  daj^s  of  our  fathers  ?  While  other  departments  of  human 
interest  are  advancing,  if  the  means  of  education  remain  sta- 
tionary they  can  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  mind  for  the  in- 
coming age;  thc}^  can  not  bring  up  the  mind  to  that  mighty 
grasp,  to  that  intelligent  and  independent  action,  which  the 
character  of  the  age  and  its  necessities  must  require.  And 
shall  we,  while  increasing  our  economical  facilities  in  every 
other  direction,  leave  the  mind  to  acquire  that  chief  instrument 
of  its  knowledge  and  power,  a  wintten  language,  in  the  same 
old  rugged  way  that  it  did  two  hundred  years  ago?  If  all  im- 
provement in  this  respect  is  utterly  impracticable,  of  course  we 
must.  But  is  it?  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  is  easily  practicable. 

It  is  believed  that  no  reflecting  mind  has  ever  investigated  this 
subject  without  coming  to  the  same  conclusion;  and  to  the  conclu- 
sion; not  only  that  it  is  practicable  and  desirable,  but  that  there 
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is  an  imperious  necessity  for  such  a  change.  And  that"change 
will  come.  With  many  others,  I  believe  its  introduction  to  be 
a  question  of  time,  only;  and  it  is  for  us,  teachers  of  Illinois, 
to  say  whether  we  will  take  the  front  rank  in  the  initiation  of 
this  movement,  and  in  reaping  its  first  benefits,  or  allow  others 
to  precede  us,  while  we  at  length  must  fall  into  the  rear,  when 
another  generation  of  children  on  these  prairies  shall  have  been 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  an  antiquated  and  always  inconsistent 
orthography. 

Eespected  members  of  this  Association,  I  commend  this  sub- 
ject to  your  earnest  consideration.     Judge  ye  what  is  wise. 


CHEMISTRY    IN     COMMON    SCHOOLS. 


The  object  of  education  is  the  pi-eparation  of  men  and  women 
for  the  duties  of  life.  Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  his  Cre- 
ator, a  laborer ;  and  only  while  by  his  labors  of  hand,  or  head, 
or  heart,  he  ministers  to  the  common  good,  is  he  worthily  fill- 
ing his  high  destiny.  But  the  uses  of  labor  and  the  fields  for 
its  exercise  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  race  of  mankind; 
and  the  extent  and  variety  of  corresponding  knowledge  now 
within  reach  is  almost  as  boundless.  Labor  has  long  since  been 
divided  into  natural  and  appropriate  departments;  and  the 
studies  of  the  school  and  college  have  now  become  so  multiplied 
that  these  must  be  classified  in  accordance  with  the  various  de- 
mands of  labor.  But  such  a  classification  is  no  easy  task;  and 
it  is  not  here  proposed  to  attempt  it.  But  the  time  has  come 
when  it  should  be  determined  ivhat  is  to  be  taught  in  our  free 
schools ;  for  this  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  all. 

It  will  be  admitted,  perhaps,  that  at  least  all  elementary 
branches  of  knowledge  should  be  included  in  the  studies  of  the 
State  schools;  and  that  all  specialties,  which  pertain  to  the 
'professions',  and  to  particular  arts  and  callings,  should  be  con- 
fined to  private  schools  and  colleges,  supported  by  the  parties 
interested. 

What  studies,  then,  are  elementary ;  and  what  are  the  found- 
ations upon  which  all  useful  knowledge  must  depend?  They 
appear  to  be  nearly  as  follows : 

(1.)  The  mother  tongue ;  because  it  is  the  chief  means  of  com- 
municating and  receiving  all  knowledge  from  one  to  another. 

(2.)  Eeading  and  writing;  which  are  hardly  less  important, 
and  for  the  same  reasons. 
19 
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(3.)  Arithmetic;  because  numbers  and  their  relations  consti- 
tute the  means  by  which  the  intellect  solves  a  large  proportion 
of  all  the  problems  presented  to  it,  and  because  the  business  rela- 
tions of  life  are  nearly  all  determined  and  recorded  by  numbers. 

(4.)  The  training  and  enlightenment  of  the  religious  and  mor- 
al sentiments ;  for  all  mankind  alike  require  their  just  influence. 

(5.)  The  development  and  training  of  the  physical  system, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  physiological  laws  which  pertain  to  hy- 
giene and  physical  education;  for  bodily  health  is  essential  to 
all  labor — moral,  intellectual,  and  physical. 

(6.)  Graphics,  or  the  elements  of  drawing,  sketching,  platting, 
mapping,  designing,  illustrating,  etc.;  because  this  art  is  of  al- 
most universal  usefulness. 

(7.)  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy; 

(8.)  Elements  of  Chemistry;  —  which  last  two  are  of  constant 
use  in  all  departments  of  labor. 

(9.)  Vocal  Music;  which  is  not  only  a  most  pleasing  and 
healthful  recreation,  but  also  a  j)rime  agent  in  the  social  regi- 
men of  the  school. 

There  still  remain  Geographj^,  and  several  other  branches 
which  all  should  know,  but  which  are  only  more  strictly  essen- 
tial in  the  more  literary  departments  of  industry. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  branches  are  now  taught  in  the  public 
schools;  but  in  how  many  is  Natural  Philosophy  taught  ?  Surely 
not  in  one  of  a  thousand;  and  Chemistry  is  not  taught  in  one 
school  in  ten  thousand  !  And  yet  these  branches  are  no  less  el- 
ementary than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  All  men  and 
women  are  constantly  using  some  form  of  lever,  screw,  wedge, 
inclined  plane,  pulley,  wheel-and-axle ;  and  all  are  living  in  the 
midst  of 'applied'  chemistry.  No  labor,  or  art,  or  trade,  or  oc- 
cupation, can  get  out  of  their  influence ;  and,  like  every  thing 
else,  they  become  subservient  to  our  use  in  proportion  as  we 
understand  and  apply  their  laws. 

But  Natural  Philosophy  is  already  beginning  to  find  its  way 
into  the  free  schools — thanks  to  the  '  Holbrook  Apparatus  Com- 
pany'—  and  promises  soon  to  be  better  appreciated  as  an  ele- 
mentary bi'anch.  But  we  all  live  amid  as  many  changes  in  the 
chemical  composition  and  yiature  of  bodies  as  of  the  mechanical 
relations  of  bodies  themselves;  and  Chemistry  is  therefore 
equally  as  elementary  as  Physics.  Why  not,  then,  make  this 
most  practical  science  a  prime  element  in  our  common  schools? 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  every  pupil  a  thorough 
analytical  chemist,  or  teach  him  all  of  the  practical  applications 
of  the  science  to  various  arts,  any  more  than  it  is  to  make  nav- 
igators, surveyors,  or  engineers,  of  all  students  of  Arithmetic  or 
Physics.  Elementary  Chemistry,  like  all  elements,  is  exceed- 
ingly simple;  and,  having  been  once  mastered,  it  furnishes  the 
key  to  a  thousand  arts  and  avocations.     And  even  the  technical 
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and  symbolic  language  of  the  science  may  be  acquired  in  a  few 
hours. 

One  of  the  objections  which  are  often  urged  against  the  study 
of  Chemistry  in  common  schools  is  the  expense  of  apparatus, 
and  the  tact  which  is  necessaiy  to  make  successful  demonstra- 
tions and  exhibitions;  but  though  these  are  impoi'tant,  because 
that  which  we  see  is  best  remembered,  they  are  far  from  being 
essential.  Blackboard  demonstrations  answer  equally  as  well 
as  they  do  in  other  studies  where  a  diagram  or  picture  is  ex- 
hibited instead  of  the  things  pictured;  and  no  science — not 
even  numbers — is  more  easily  demonstrated  on  the  blackboard 
than  Chemistiy.  But  let  Chemistr}^  find  its  way  into  any  con- 
siderable number  of  our  free  schools,  and  some  '  apparatus  com- 
pany' will  soon  supply  all  that  is  necessarj^  for  more  complete 
demonstration. 

But  the  teachers — where  are  the  teachers  to  come  from? 
The  JS'orraal  University  will  ere  long  furnish  some  of  these,  and, 
as  in  other  departments  of  labor,  the  supply  loill  be  commensurate 
loith  the  demand.  r. 


ARTIFICIAL      GLOBES. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact,  to  those  who  have  at  all  investigated 
the  matter,  that  comparatively  but  few  of  the  schools  in  our 
State  are  furnished  with  an  artificial  globe  of  any  kind,  though 
it  is  so  simple  and  useful  an  instrument.  They  are  genei-ally 
well  supplied  with  geographies  and  atlases,  and  time  enough  is 
spent  upon  this  branch  of  study  in  getting  and  saying  lessons. 
But,  I  am  sure,  one  who  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  gain  the  in- 
formation can  hardly  imagine  how  shallow  and  empty  much  of 
this  learning  is.  Geographies  and  maps  are  important  as  far 
they  go;  outline  maps,  especially,  are  among  the  most  useful 
articles  of  a  furnished  school;  but  for  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  science  something  more  is  required.  It  will  not  do  to  tell 
a  child  that  a  map  represents  our  globe;  for  he  would  thus  be 
bewildered  and  misled.  On  a  map  he  can  see  little  circles, 
straight  lines,  and  crooked  lines,  and  without  much  difiiculty 
can  be  taught  what  most  of  these  represent;  can  point  out  the 
boundaries  of  countries,  trace  a  river  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  tell  the  extent  of  lakes,  mountain-ranges,  etc. ;  but,  if 
no  additional  means  of  investigating  and  comprehending  the 
shape  of  the  Earth  and  the  relative  position  of  countries  is  used, 
he  will  probably  be  led  astray.  For  example,  the  map  of  the 
Hemispheres  is  before  him :  he  sees  a  straight  line  extending 
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across  the  map  to  represent  the  Equator.  On  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere he  sees  Australia  nearly  at  the  extreme  east;  then  in 
glancing  at  the  Western  Hemisphere  he  discovers  New  Zealand 
nearly  at  the  extreme  west.  He  will  not  wait  to  calculate  the 
latitude  and  longitude,  but  comes  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  two  islands  are  about  as  far  distant  from  each  other  as  pos- 
sible. He  sees  Asia  on  the  extreme  corner  on  one  side,  and  an- 
other little  Asia  on  the  opposite  side,  and,  very  naturally,  con- 
cludes that  there  are  two  Asias.  On  the  map,  also,  four  poles 
are  represented — two  for  the  Eastern  and  two  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  in  fact,  most  of  the  representations  on  the  map, 
from  necessity,  convey  a  false  impression ;  and  such  impress- 
ions are  too  apt  to  be  retained  throi^h  life.  Even  the  best  in- 
struction, with  simply  the  aid  of  the  map,  can  not  supply  the 
place  of  the  artificial  globe. 

By  means  of  the  Terrestrial  Globe  the  pupil  can  see  at  a 
glance  where  the  sun  is  vertical  at  any  given  hour,  where  it  is 
rising  or  setting,  what  is  its  meridian  altitude  at  any  given 
place  and  hour;  he  can  find  how  long  it  shines  without  setting 
and  how  long  it  is  absent,  and  with  little  trouble  can  ascertain 
all  the  places  at  which  a  lunar  eclipse  is  visible  at  any  moment. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Celestial  Globe  he  can  find  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  a  star  and  the  position  of  a  star  or  a  planet,  the 
time  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  rise  or  set  or  come  to  the  me- 
ridian :  in  short,  much  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  by  the  use  of  the  Celestial  Globe  can  be  made  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  that  otherwise  would  be  dry  and  unintel- 
ligible. 

Now  we  ask.  Why,  when  our  system  of  education  is  so  good 
in  other  respects,  should  we  neglect  a  matter  of  so  much  prac- 
tical utility  ?  This  is  an  anomaly  that  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist  longer.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  scarcely  a  respectable 
school  in  Europe  that,  with  other  articles  of  apparatus,  is  not 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  globes.  The  necessity  of  these  aids  is 
settled  beyond  a  question,  and  we  hope  that  speedily  every 
school  in  the  State  will  be  furnished  with  them. 


As  we  stood  before  Busby's  tomb,  the  knight  uttered  himself: 
"Dr.  Busby — a  great  man!  he  whipped  my  grandfather — a 
very  great  man  !  I  should  have  gone  to  him  myself  if  I  had 
not  been  a  blockhead — a  very  great  man  I"  spectator. 

He  that  can  not  forgive  others  breaks  the  bridge  over  which 
he  must  pass  himself;  for  every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven. 

Fancy  runs  most  furiously  when  a  guilty  conscience  drives  it. 
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LINES    BY    A    WOULD-BE     TRUANT. 


Thkre  are  bright-tinted  clouds  to-day,  I  know, 

All  over  the  far  spring  skies, 
And  a  crimson  glow  on  a  breast  of  snow, 

Where  never  a  shadow  lies ; 
And  a  low  soft  wind,  like  a  sweet-toned  voice. 
That  is  bidding  the  weary  world  rejoice. 

There  's  a  high,  dark  room,  with  its  mottled  walls, 

That  closes  me  i-ound  wbout. 
And  the  light  that  falls,  or  the  voice  that  calls, 

May  all  vainly  tempt  without ; 
For  the  shade  of  this  prison  wraps  me  o'er, 
And  I  may  not  leave  till  half -past  four. 

0,  who  would  stay  studying  here  all  day. 

With  wistful  and  weary  looks, 
If  they  could  but  away,  through  fields  to  stray, 

Afar  from  gray  desks  and  books. 
Out  in  these  glorious,  heart-stirring  times. 
When  old  Earth's  soul  beats  to  the  fresh  spring  chimes  ? 

0  for  the  cliffs,  and  the  hills,  and  the  streams. 

And  the  beach  that 's  far  away. 
And  the  sand  that  gleams  in  the  white  sunbeams 

Of  this  bright  and  gladsome  day, 
And  the  great,  dark  waves  of  the  throbbing  sea, 
That 's  pulsing  its  music,  though  far  from  me  ! 

Do  I  love  the  tasks  that  each  hour  brings  ? 

No,  not  on  such  days  as  these. 
When  the  soft  South  brings,  on  gossamer  wings, 

Incense  from  ethery  seas  ; 
When  my  pulse  is  springing  with  youth  and  health, 
And  I  long  to  revel  in  Nature's  wealth. 

1  have  watched  the  light  of  the  sun  go  round ; 

Now  he  climbs  the  western  panes ; 
And  my  heart-strings  bound,  as  that  old  bell's  sound 

Its  long-looked-for  news  proclaims; 
And  I  pile  my  books  with  an  eager  glee 
That  the  caged  bird  knows  when  you  set  him  free. 


The  teacher  should  feel  and  manifest  an  interest  not  only  in 
the  studies  but  in  the  amusements  of  his  pupils.  He  should  be 
familiar  as  a  friend,  companion,  and  associate,  and  converse 
with  them  on  common  and  familiar  subjects;  cultivate  and  en- 
courage freedom  and  sociability ;  and  make  them  feel  at  ease 
and  desirous  of  being  in  his  company. 
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TEACHING      A      PROFESSION. 

LETTER   FUOM    PROF.    WM.    RUS.SEI.  L. 


[The  following  letter  from  Prof  Eussell  explains  the  course 
adojjted  in  Massachusetts  for  elevating  the  character  of  teach- 
ers and  the  profession  in  that  State.  We  can  hard)}'  yet  hope 
for  thorough  organization  in  this  State,  where  it  must  be  en- 
tirely dejDcndent  on  the'voluntaiy  effort  of  teachers,  unrecog- 
nized and  unaided  by  the  State.  But  ai^e  there  not  counties 
where  Prof  Eussell's  suggestions  may  be  adopted  ?  The  pres- 
ent uncertain  position  of  County  Institutes  in  this  State  requires 
amendment.  Some  counties  aid  their  Institutes  by  a  grant  of 
money,  and  many  of  the  schools  are  dismissed  at  the  time  of 
session,  that  the  teachers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing them.  These  counties  may  contribute  much  by  organized, 
systematic  effort  toward  elevating  the  character  of  the  teachers 
employed  within  their  own  limits.  We  shall  refer  to  this  sub- 
ject again  hereafter.] 

Lancaster,  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1858. 

Dear  Sir:  .....        I  was  waiting  for  the 

decison  to  be  announced  at  the  semi-annual  meeeting  of  our 
Worcester  County  Association  of  Teachers  on  the  11th  and  12th 
of  the  present  month.     On  my  return  home  from  the  meeting  I- 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  with  a  long  and  severe  attack 
of  influenza,  which  confined  me  till  yesterday. 

To  one  who  enters  into  the  subject  with  so  much  earnestness 
of  personal  feeling,  it  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
say  that  our  decision  was  embodied  in  a  resolution  that  at  our 
next  annual  meeting  (Nov.,  1859)  we  will  proceed  to  the  election 
of  the  requisite  examining  committees,  with  a  view  to  the  admis- 
sion of  members,  thenceforward,  by  examination  and  certificates 
corresponding  to  the  three  recognized  grades  of  our  common 
schools — 'primary',  'grammar',  and  'high'. 

Our  Association  will,  by  that  time,  have  completed  the  third 
year  of  its  existence  as  a  professional  body  regularly  organized, 
and  as  such  recognized  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  in  the 
form  of  a  pecuniary  grant  from  the  State  treasury.  All  our 
members  of  that  standing  having  been  thus  in  the  successful 
and  approved  practice  of  their  vocation,  recognized  by  one  an- 
other and"  accepted  by  the  community  in  that  capacity,  have 
passed  a  sufiicient  probation  to  entitle  them  to  receive  formal 
examination-certificates  as 'passed'  members.  Candidates  for 
membership,  from  the  date  of  the  meeting  in  November  next, 
if  of  three  years'  accredited  standing  as  teachers,  are  to  be  ad- 
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mitted  on  the  same  footing,  on  introduction  by  two  members  of 
the  Association.  Candidates  for  membership  of  a  briefer  stand- 
ing are  to  be  admitted  as  < associate'  members  after  due  exam- 
ination, and  at  the  end  of  three  yeax-s  from  the  period  of  admis- 
sion to  receive  certificates  as  'passed'  members.  To  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  Association  as  a  professional  body,  a  special 
committee  of  investigation  will  of  course  be  empowered,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  report  on  the  withdrawal  fi-om  the  records  of 
the  Association  of  the  certificate  of  any  individual  who  may  un- 
happily forfeit  his  claim  to  the  moral  rank  of  a  teacher  of  youth. 
Further  details  I  will  endeavor  to  communicate  when  our 
measures  are  matured. 

In  answer  to  your  questions,  meanwhile,  permit  me  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  the  straight-forward  course  to  be  taken,  as 
you  are  situated  in  Illinois,  would  seem  to  be:  Let  the  initia- 
tive be  taken  in  any  county,  by  the  formation  of  a  'County  As- 
sociation of  Teachers',  of  which  the  County  Commissioner,  if  not 
an  actual  teacher,  may  be  recognized  as  an  honorary  member. 
Let  the  Association  then  proceed  as  we  thus*  far  have  done  in 
Worcester  county,  Mass.  The  business  is  plain  and  practicable, 
if  only  the  County  Association  wills  the  procedure.  It  is  mere- 
ly the  conversion  of  an  '  open  '  professional  body,  by  its  own  act, 
into  a  'close'  one,  by  the  adoption  of  certain  terms  of  member- 
ship, i.e.,  examination  as  to  qualifications,  and  the  conferring  of 
certificates  accordingly.  Let  the  Normal  graduates  be,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  leaders  in  such  movements,  but  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  teachers  of  accredited  position,  whose  training  has  been 
that  of  experience.  Let  the  certificates  conferred  in  one  coun- 
ty be  current  coin  for  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  Examining 
Committees  centrally  situated  in  any  county,  and  receiving  a 
reasonable  fee  for  time  and  trouble  in  ex;amining,  make  the  re- 
quisite arrangement  easily  practicable.  Certificates  granted 
by  the  Examining  Committees  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
whole  Association  at  the  next  semi-annual  or  quarterly  meeting 
following,  by  regular  vote  and  record,  and  the  signatures  of 
the  President  and  Secretary  appended  accordingly. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  New-Hamphsire  Association  of 
Teachers  have  resumed  the  subject  of  Professional  Examination. 
Professor  Sanborn,  of  Dartmouth  College,  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  report  at  next  annual  meeting. 
Yours  with  sincere  regard, 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 


Panic. —  This  word  is  said  to  have  originated  on  thiswise: 
At  the  battle  of  Platsea  the  air  resounded  with  a  fearful  cry, 
which  the  Athenians  attributed  to  the  god  Payi.  The  Persians 
were  so  alarmed  that  they  fled.  From  this  circumstance  ov\g- 
inated  jpanfc /ear,  which  in  course  of  time  became  simply  j?a»^c. 
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THE     FIRST    ERROR    OF    TEACHING. 


The  first  erroi'  is  teaching  men  to  imitate  or  repeat,  rather  than 
to  think.  We  need  to  take  but  a  very  cursory  glance  at  the 
great  theatre  of  human  life,  to  know  how  deep  a  root  this  rad- 
ical error  has  struck  into  the  foundation  of  education.  Look 
abroad  among  men,  and  ask  yourselves  how  many  of  the  mov- 
ing multitude  inquire  into  the  springs  of  action;  how  many 
seek  to  know  the  causes  and  consequences  of  those  scenes  in 
which  they  themselves  are  actors ;  or,  to  descend  to  details,  how 
many  attempt  to  understand  the  true  principles  of  the  business 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  how  many  can  correct  a  blunder 
arising  merely  from  the  application  of  a  principle.  Analyze 
this  boasted  liberty  of  curs;  look  again  upon  republican  soci- 
ety in  the  freest  land  of  the  earth ;  separate  the  living  agents 
from  the  mere  automata  in  this  game  of  life,  and  tell  me  how 
many  of  the  latter — how  many  of  the  former!  And  if  you  are 
not  pleased  with  the  result,  tell  me  whether  this  is  a  decree  of 
nature  or  a  ftxult  of  education ;  whether  you  believe  if  men  were 
taught  to  be  independent  thinkers,  and  that,  while  they  revered 
all  that  was  good,  or  glorious,  or  valuable,  in  the  works  of  their 
ancestors,  they,  too,  had  an  indwelling  spirit  whose  high  pre- 
rogative it  was  to  extend  the  conquest  of  mind,  they  would 
cease  to  inquire,  and  remain  dull  floats  uj)on  the  ocean  of 
being. 

But  if  you  would  know  what  the  effects  of  thinking  are,  com- 
pare Athens  with  China.  Here  are  three  hundred  millions  of 
people — more  than  one-third  of  the  human  race — whose  his- 
tory goes  far  back  into  remote  antiquity,  and  who  commenced 
with  no  small  share  of  arts  and  sciences,  but  who  have  added 
not  a  single  particle  to  knowledge,  nor  taken  one  step  in  im- 
provement; whose  only  policy  is  to  prevent  innovation,  and 
whose  only  power  is  to  perpetuate  succession.  Here  is  an- 
other people,  whose  population  does  not  exceed  one-tenth 
that  of  Ohio,  whose  place  can  scarcely  be  found  on  the  map, 
who  commenced  barbarians,  yet  who  have  given  to  the  world 
new  sciences  and  new  arts,  and  whose  mighty  men  infused  in- 
to language 

"Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn"; 

who  reconquered  their  conquerors  by  the  spirit  of  eloquence, 
and  whose  renown  has  filled  the  earth. 

What  makes  this  mighty  difference?      The  one  learned  to 

repeat,  the  other  to  think.  Connecticut  school  Joumal. 
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TARDINESS  AND  IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 


No  evil  in  our  schools  is  SO  great  as  the  irregular  and  tardy  at- 
tendance of  pupils.  Those  connected  with  cit}^  schools  can  form 
no  adequate  conception  <rf  its  extent.  Destructive  of  good  or- 
der and  system  there,  country  villages  suffer  from  it  infinitely 
more.  Large  cities  have  obtained  a  much  more  perfect  system 
than  thinl3'-populated  regions  under  our  general  State  law. 
Tardiness  and  irregularity  may  easily  be  prevented  in  any 
school  having  a  special  charter,  by  making  regular  and  punc- 
tual attendance  the  condition  of  enjoying  its  benefits.  I  was 
once  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  a  city  where  tardiness 
was  reduced  to  a  verj'  small  percentage,  b}'  giving  preference 
of  seats  to  those  who  were  present  at  the  opening  of  school. 
But  there  more  scholars  wanted  places  than  could  be  accommo- 
dated; and  the  fact  that  the  seats  were  assigned  to  the  first 
comers  kept  the  pupils  regularl}'^  in  their  places.  A  city  of 
I^orthern  Illinois,  with  a  hundi-ed  scholars  in  the  High  School, 
has  avoided  tardiness  in  that  department,  for  weeks  at  a  tirtie, 
by  a  similar  course,  in  connection  with  other  means.  But  in 
many  places — in  fact,  in  all  which  have  full  accommodations 
— this  would  avail  little.  Our  citizens  do  not  like  much  strict- 
ness of  regulations,  and  are  apt  to  change  teachers  or  boards 
•that  aim  to  legislate  them  into  any  kind  of  order. 

I  have  met  with  frequent  illustrations  of  the  evils  of  tardi- 
ness. There  is  a  school  in  the  State,  averaging  over  sixtj'  pu- 
pils, where  the  teacher  considered  it  a  matter  of  course  to  begin 
the  morning  session  with  only  twenty.  Not  long  ago,  a  state- 
ment was  made  in  one  of  the  country  papers  of  a  department 
numbering  eighty  pupils  in  which  there  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  cases  of  tardiness  in  four  days  Instances  might  be 
added  where  teachers,  as  well  as  pupils,  are  not  in  place  at  the 
hour  of  commencement.  We  have  no  remedy  to  propose  for' 
cases  where  the  whole  organization  is  so  dead  that  all  disregard 
the  first  principles  of  regularity  and  system.  There  is  room 
for  missionary  work.  Eedemption  for  such  a  spot  must  come 
by  the  efi'orts  of  the  benevolent  without.  Such  districts  are  in 
school  matters  as  China  and  Japan  in  religion  :  the}'^  are  dead 
in  idleness,  which  (some  think)  is  the  original  sin.  Are  there 
missionaries  among  teachers?  If  so,  the  field  is  open  for  mis- 
sionary eftort.  A  friend  says:  "Very  true;  but  oui"-  religious 
missionaries  can  be  sent  into  spots  where  they  would  never  be 
called,  and  be  supported  by  othei-s  till  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  people  changc.g  so  that  they  are  wanted.  You  can  send  a 
missionary  to  Canton  and  keep  him  there  till  he  dies.  Can 
20 
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you  send  your  live  teacher  into  the  district  and  keep  him  so? 
Your  heathen,  in  this  case,  must  be  persuaded  to  hire  him,  and 
may  not  like  to  have  their  sins  rebuked  and  pay  for  it  them- 
selves." I  can  not  answer  my  friend.  There  is  little  hope  for 
such  spots  except  by  some  sort  of  tract  or  Bible  distribution 
that  shall  drop  a  stray  leaf  or  a  little  verse  where  it  shall  ex- 
cite a  desire  to  know  more — just  as -we  some  times  hear  of  a 
stray  Testament,  or  scrap  of  a  religious  book,  in  some  remote 
part  of  Syria,  India,  or  China.  '  Improve  the  moments  as  they 
pass',  'Be  diligent  in  business',  'Work  while  the  day  lasts',  may, 
some  time,  meet  the  eye  of  one  who  shall  be  awakened  to  life 
and  energy,  and  a  general  revival  may  follow  in  that  district. 

But  there  are  regions  where  the  missionary  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, though  his  stay  is  often  a  transient  one.  There  are 
spots  where  the  head  of  the  schools  would  gladly  check  and  re- 
move the  evils  of  which  we  write.  Where  an  efficient,  energet- 
ic board,  indorsed  by  a  community  alive  to  educational  inter- 
ests, support  such  a  teacher,  his  work  assimilates  to  that  of  a 
settled  parish.  But  often-times  he  seems  to  work  single-hand- 
ed. He  has  but  public  sentiment  to  depend  on,  and  that  quite 
dormant.  Our  State  law  is  deemed  b}'-  many  (we  do  not  say 
how  justly)  as  leaving  directors  who  would  not  be  presumptu- 
ous without  any  particular  power  in  the  matter. 

We  have  no  unfailing  prescription  to  remedy  this  crying  evil. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  who  are  situated  where  tardiness 
and  irregularit}^  are  so  bad,  and  who  are  dependent  on  their 
own  ingenuity,  unsustained  by  regulations  of  school  officers,  to. 
know  what  others  have  done. 

A  teacher  took  charge  of  a  school  in  a  city  whei'e  no  partic- 
ular system  or  care  existed.  His  predecessor  had"  used  '  report 
cards'  till  thej^  had  become  a  mere  form,  especially'  as  he  was 
no  model  of  punctuality  himself  The  first  term  little  seemed 
to  be  accomplished.  Written  excuses  were  requested  in  cases 
of  absence  or  tardiness,  which  called  forth  various  rejoinders 
from  the  patrons  of  the  school.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  weeks 
there  had  been  more  than  four  hundred  pupils  in  school,  and 
only  two  of  them  had  been  present  ever}'-  half-day,  and  none 
who  had  not  been  tardy.  The  teacher  called  the  two  who  had 
been  regular  in  attendance,  and,  making  some  remarks  on  the 
fact  of  their  regularity,  presented  each  a  gift.  No  intimation 
had  been  previously  given  that  any  thing  would  be  bestowed 
on  any  pupils.  The  scholars  were  awakened ;  parents  began  to 
think.  Another  term  passed,  and,  though  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  was  some  seventy-five  less,  the  average  number  was 
thirty  more  than  before.  Instead  of  two,  there  were  tiventy- 
eight  who  had  not  been  absent;  instead  of  none  always  punctu- 
al, there  were  fourteen  never  tardy.  Illuminated  cards  had 
been  privately  prepared,  one  for  regular  and  another  for  punc- 
tual attendance.      These  were  given  to  the  proper  persons. 
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They  contained  a  statement  that had  never  been 

absent  during  the  term  ending ,  or  that  he  had  not 

been  tardy  during  the  same  time,  and  were  signed  by  the 
Principal.  During  the  third  term  (summer),  with  little  over 
three  hundred  ditt'erent  pupils,  there  were  t\centy-four  never  ab- 
sent, and  nineteen  never  tardy.  Many  schools  can  show  a  bet- 
ter attendance ;  few  will  show  a  more  rapid  improvement. 

In  another  place,  a  teacher  had  fifty  pupils.  The  fii'st  term 
but  a  single  one  was  always  punctually  in  his  place.  The  local 
paper  stated  the  condition  of  things.  The  next  term,  with  an 
increased  number  of  pupils,  the  number  of  cases  of  tardiness 
and  absence  was  greatl}^  diminished,  and  there  were  quite  a 
number  who  were  perfect  in  their  attendance.  One  of  these 
walked  daily  six  miles  to  school,  and  that,  too,  in  the  winter. 
In  this  instance  the  teacher  wrote  a  report  to  the  parents  at  the 
end  of  the  terms,  stated  the  number  of  absences  excused,  those 
unexcused ;  times  tard}',  excused  and  unexcused,  and  the  length 
of  time  each  was  tardy.  In  these  cases  the  teacher  was  never 
tardy. 

In  another  instance  a  teacher  had  a  very  irregular  school. 
He  made  out  monthly  statements  of  absence  and  tardiness, 
with  good  effect. 

No  panacea  can  be  given  for  these  evils;  but  a  few  suggest- 
ions may  be  useful.  First.  The  teacher  must  be  prompt  him- 
self. Second.  He  must  be  determined  to  check  the  evil.  He 
must  make  a  distinction  betv\^een  being  present  and  being  ab- 
sent at  call  of  roll,  at  which  time  the  door  should  be  closed.  In 
our  schools  it  is  generally  best  to  do  that  twice  a  day.  A  teach- 
er in  a  regularly-seated  house  can  often  dispense  with  the  formal 
call,  and  note  the  vacancies  by  glancing  about  the  room.  What- 
ever be  the  mode,  make  it  the  business  to  know  who  is  in  time. 
Request  written  excuses  in  cases  of  irregularity.  Do  not  expect 
notes  to  prevent  falsehood,  but  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  at- 
tention of  parents  directed  to  the  attendance  of  their  children. 
Disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  progress  of  ii'regular  puj^ils, 
but  relax  no  effort  to  make  them  regular.  If  a  paper  is  pub- 
lished in  your  field,  make  good  use  of  it.  IS^ever  hold  back  an 
iota  of  the  truth  in  stating  how  much  irregularity  you  have. 
The  worse  it  is  to  begin  with,  the  more  room  is  there  for  you 
to  improve  it.  Concealing  an  evil  is  a  poor  wa}^  to  cure  it.  I 
know  of  one  teacher  who  has  a  very  irregular  school,  judging 
from  the  published  statements  of  it,  who  sends  regularly  every 
week  to  the  editor  in  his  place  a  table  stating  the  number  of 
scholars  belonging  to  the  school,  the  number  of  absences  and 
cases  of  tardiness.  People  can  thus  see  what  they  have  to  do  for 
their  schools.  They  can  not  expect  teachers  to  take  children  to 
school;    it  is  their  own  business  to  see  that  they  are  present. 

Fellow  teachers,  use  ih.e  press.  If  you  can  not  write  elaborate 
articles  for  the  local  papers,  you  can  at  least  make  a  statement 
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of  the  numbei*  of  pupils  and  their  attendance.  If  you  have  no 
local  paper,  get.  a  copy  of  some  paper  that  is  taken  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  insert  something  in  that.  If  the  teachers  of  the  State 
would  unite  in  this  movement,  they  might  arouse  such  a  feeling 
as  would  improve  attendance  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  whole  State 
within  six  months  —  aye,  even  three.  There  is  not  a  paper 
from  Chicago  to  Cairo  that  would  not  print  good  articles  on 
this  subject  if  they  were  furnished.  Papers  of  all  opinions 
would  gladly  assist  in  such  an  elevation  of  our  system  of  Free 
Schools. 


MATHEMATICAL 


Fallacies  in  March  Number. —  (1.)  In  a  decreasing  series,  l  +  i-+i-+i+,  etc., 
the  terms  become  0  as  the  nmnber  of  them  becomes  infinite,  and  each  terra  will 
equal  or  exceed  all  the  terms  which  follow ;  for,  let  «=:the  lowest  finite  term,  the 
terms  ascending  will  be  2a,  4a,  8a,  16rt,  etc.  Then  a>0  +  04-,  etc. ;  2a>«+0+ 
0+,  etc.;  4a>2a+«+0  +  0+,  etc.;  8a>4a+2a+a4-0+0H-,  etc.;  hence  1,  the 
first  term,  will  equal  or  exceed  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  which  follow.  This  is  pret- 
tily illustrated  b}'  the  decimal  system,  in  which  10  is  the  ratio,  instead  of  2  as 
here  ;  a  unit  in  one  place  exceeding  the  sum  of  all  which  follow,  however  far  carried. 

(2.)  In  second  equation,  4—4  =  96  —  06,  or,  0=0.  Now  dividing  both  equals  by 
(4 — 4)^  or  0,  we  have  0^=  n''  both  sides  indeterminate.  Nothing  can  be  determined 
or  proved  by  such  an  equation,  but  all  possible  results,  true  or  absurd,  may  be  ob- 
tained ;  by  it  we  might,  perhaps,  prove  that  an  '  itinerant  memory -man '  is  equal  to 
a  conmion  school-teacher,  or  even  that  the  alteration  of  the  text  of  standard  au- 
thors in  McCruffeii''s  Readers  is  an  improvement. 

[In  the  procp.ss  of  measuring  across  a  river,  as  given  in  our  last  number,  a  mistake  occurs.  In- 
stead of  •  ri^ht  angle  EDK'  rend  •  right  angle  AtF ' ;  tliat  is,  draw  a  Vnw  from  K  making  a  right 
angle  with  AE,  and  measure  from  D  to  tlie  iioint  F,  whei-e  the  Jine  EF  cuts  the  line  AD;  then  it 
will  be  true  that  Dil  is  a  mean  proportional  between  AD  and  DF,  as  was  stated  before. 1 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  mode  of  triangulating 
for  the  distance  across  a  stream  : 

Let  D  be  the  station,  be  the  river,  and  A  the  inaccessible  ob- 
ject. Place  the  compass  at  D,  and  sight  to  the  object  A ;  then, 
looking  through  the  siglits,  direct  an  attendant  to  place  a  staff  at 
E,  in  such  a  position  as  to  range  with  the  sights  and  the  object 
A.  The  distance  DE  =  DA  as  near  as  possible,  and  longer  if  any 
thing.  DF  to  be  any  conveiiient  distance  at  right  angles  to  AE. 
Remove  the  compass  from  D  and  place  it  at  F,  sighting  to  A,  no- 
ticing the  angle  DFA;  then  adjust  the  compass  sighting  to  E, 
the  angle  DFE  =  DFA.  Place  a.statf  at  E,  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion, and  DE  wdl  be  the  distance  required. 

The  above  mode  will  answer  only  when  the  distance  is  short  and  the  surface  of 
the  ground  favorable. 

Answers  to  Questions  IV,  V  and  YI  in  March  Number. —  Question  IV.  We 
have  received  no  answer  to  this  question,  either  from  the  correspondent  who  pro- 
posed it  or  any  other.  We  will  simply  say  that  there  are  no  actual  numbers  which 
will  answer  the  conditions.  The  forms  resulting  from  the  work  are :  larger, 
\{±  \/':>±ii)\  smaller,  ±i  y'5.  A  very  ingenious  solution  may  be  found  on  page 
8  of  Roblnsoii's  Mathematical  Recreations. 

Qtiestion  V.  £1  is  evidently  the  average  cost  of  each  animal ;  and  as  that  is 
the  cost  of  each  sheep,  it  will  be  immaterial  how  many  there  are.     The  cost  of 
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each  ox  is  80  shillings  above  the  average  price,  and  of  each  goose  19  shillings  be- 
low it.  Hence  he  must  buy  19  oxen  to  80  geese,  that  the  actual  cost  may  equal 
the  required  average.     This  allows  the  purchase  of  only  1  sheep. 

Am.  19  oxen,  1  sheep,  80  geese. 

Question  VI.  If  A.  alone  asserted  it,  there  would  be  1  chance  in  2,  or  4-  a  chance 
of  its  being  true ;  if  then  B.  denies  it,  there  will  still  be  |  of  I  a  chance  of  its 
truth,  that  is,  ^,  or  1  chance  in  three  ;  if  now  C.  denies  it,  there  results  f  of  ^  of 
a  chance,  or  J  of  a  chance.  An.s.  one  chance  in  four. 

What  is  the  definition  of  Coinpoiind  Numbers?  We  answer,  not  the  one  usually 
given,  that  they  are  'numbers  containing  different  denominations'.  There  are 
different  denominations  in  every  simple  number  expressed  by  more  than  one  fio-- 
ure  ;  for  tens  and  units  are  different  denominations  as  much  as  pounds  and  ounces. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  number  expressing  decimal  money  or  measure  is  as  sim- 
ple as  any  number  can  be.  Simple  Nu.vrBEP.s  arc  those  in  which  ten.  of  a  lower  de- 
iiomination  always  make  one  of  the  next  higher;  CoMPOUxn  Numbers  are  those  in 
which  the  ratio  of  increase  w  ?i.ol  uniform. 

New  Problems.  —  I.  A  circular  field  is  fenced  with  rails  1  rod  in  length,  10  rails 
in  hight.  The  number  of  rails  used  equals  the  nundjer  of  square  rods  in  the 
field."   What  is  the  area  of  the  field  ? 

II.  A  lady  purchased  a  piece  of  silk  for  80  cents  per  yard,  and  lining  for  it  at 
30  cents  per  yard  ;  the  silk  and  lining  contained  15  yards,  and  the  whole  cost  $7. 
How  many  yards  were  there  of  each  ■*     Solve  by  arithmetieal  analysis  only. 

III.  I  have  a  box  filled  with  unshelkd  corn,  which  is  worth  6|-  cents  per  peck. 
The  box  was  made  from  a  plank  which  was  42J  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  3  inch- 
es thick.     What  is  the  corn  worth  '?  -w.  b. 

Practical  Methods  in  Arithmetic.  —  V.  Choice  in.  adding  fraction.'^  or  mixed 
numbers.  Add  first  those  which  can  be  added  easiest,  and  the  more  difficult  by 
themselves.  Example  :  s+i  +  'l  +  'e+'k-  P^*  f  of  tlie  f  with  the  j,  and  the  re- 
maining f  with  ^,  thus  making  2  units ;  then  add  -j  and  j,  giving  2^f .  Of  course, 
the  value  of  the  suggestion  depends  much  on  the  form  of  the  example.  \Vhe)i 
one  of  the  fractums  is  near  a  nnit,  and  another  is  large  enough  to  supph/  the  deficiency. 
Example:  ^-H-Sy-  -J  lacks  f  of  a  unit,  which  can  be  obtained  from  \-  \=^^, 
and  Ye  ^^'i'^  make  f- )  therefore,  the  result  is  43-V-  This  saves  reducing 
one  fraction.  Never  redrice  mixed  numbers  to  fraction.'i  for  the  jjurpose  of 
adding. 

VI.  To  multiply  mixed  numbers  together.  It  is  generally  best  to  multi- 
ply directly,  as  in  the  following  example:  lO-y  x  3^.  3  times  y^It- j 
add  the  1  with  3  times  10,  making  31-f  ,  =  3  times  10-|.  -g-  of  10=7^,  and 
^  of  ■|=-9)  canceling  the  factor  7.  In  adding  the  products,  add  ^  and  ■§■ 
first. 


School  Ahchitectitre. —  Much  has  been  said  of  late,  condemning  the  low  and  ill-constructed 
houses  into  which  the  youth  of  many  of  our  school-districts  are  crowded;  and  during  the  past 
year  a  series  of  articles  has  been  published  in  the  Teacher,  and  a  valuable  reiiort  made  at  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  setting  forth  the  neglect,  injustice,  and  even  cruelty,  in  tolerating  the 
apologies  for  school-houses  scattered  over  our  Prairie  State,  destitute  of  every  attractive  feature, 
and  destructive  to  health  and  happinsss.  In  many  districts  which  have  recently  constructed 
houses,  and  expended  money  enough,  if  judiciously  laid  out.  to  secure  pleasant  resorts,  for  want 
of  a  proper  guide,  the  ancient  onstoin  has  Ijeen  followed  of  constructing  a  four-sided  building,  with 
little  or  no  reference  to  the  great  work  for  which  it  was  built  excepting  space  for  seats  ;  no  means 
for  ventilation  except  at  the  expense  of  the  liealth  of  the  pupil ;  and  people  are  astonished  that 
so  little  is  accomplished  in  the  work  of  education.  Tliis  state  of  things  need  no  longer  exist.  The 
work  of  James  Johonnot  contains  the  information  needed.  It  contains  twenty  difterent  plans  for 
school-houses,  ranging  in  prices  from  |t50  to  ,'5t,.500,  suitable  to  accommodate  from  2-t  to  500  pupils, 
with  elevations,  specifications,  estimates  and  full  directions,  with  suggestions  as  to  proper  sites,  etc. 

Mr.  JoHON>fOT,  while  acting  as  Agent  for  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association.  Was  brought 
in  Immediate  contact  with  the  existing  wants  of  the  country  schools,  and  has  supplied  the  de- 
ficiency in  .School  Architecture  to  a  great  extent.  He  has  ably  treated  the  subjects  of  Light,  Heat, 
and  Ventilation,  and  given  valuable  instruction  and  information  in  regard  to  Union  or  Graded 
Schools.  S.  C.  Grigqs  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  a  large  supply  of  this  work,  and  no  school-district 
should  be  without  it.    When  seen  It  wiM  be  appreciated.    Hrice  $2.00.  X. 
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Acknowledgment,  etc. —  We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  our  exchanges 
throughout  the  State  for  numerous  kind  and  complimentary  notices  of  the  Teach- 
er. We  shall  in  our  next  number  present  a  few  of  them.  We  are  also  under  ob- 
ligations to  teachers  and  others  in  various  counties  for  their  efforts  in  extending 
our  circulation.  We  shall  continue  to  rely  upon  their  appreciation  of  the  char- 
acter of  our  mission,  and  our  common  interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  Free  Schools 
of  Illinois,  for  their  assistance.  Very  much  can  be  done  at  County  Institutes,  by 
bringing  the  claims  of  our  journal  before  the  intelligent,  live  teachers  represented 
there.  Will  not  each  of  our  subscribers  during  the  coming  mouth  send  us  at 
least  one  additional  name  ?  We  are  confident  that  all  parties  will  thus  be  bene- 
fited. Teachers  need  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  others.  A  free  expression 
of  opinion  on  subjects  not  yet  determined,  a  recital  of  experience,  a  new  method 
of  illustration,  the  success  of  others,  are  all  items  of  interest. 

Each  number  of  the  Teacher  will  hereafter  contain  —  (1.)  A  biographical  notice 
of  some  eminent  teacher  or  author;  (2.)  the  discussion  of  some  scientific  subject, 
having  a  practical  application  to  our  own  State;  (3.)  one  or  more  articles  upon 
the  nature  of  and  the  best  methods  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches ; 
(4.)  a  mathematical  article,  with  solutions  of  problems  and  discussions  of  element- 
ary principles ;  (5.)  lectures  and  reports  from  eminent  teachers  upon  subjects  of 
general  interest.  The  Editor's  Table  will  contain  items  of  intelligence  upon  edu- 
cational topics  in  our  own  State  and  elsewhere.  The  Book  Review  we  shall  aim 
to  render  explicit,  impartial,  and  reliable.  While  we  shall  avoid  '■puffing\  and 
sweeping  praise  or  condemnation,  we  shall  endeavor  iu  each  number  to  present 
notices  of  several  books  which  shall  assist  teachers  and  readers  in  making  their 
selections. 

Massachusetts  Teacher. —  The  March  number  of  this  valuable  journal  is  on  our 
table.  Its  new  corps  of  editors  show  commendable  enterprise  in  developing  their 
own  school  system,  and  in  collating  educational  intelligence  relating  to  other 
States.  In  one  or  two  respects,  however,  they  are  decidedly  behind  the  times. 
In  their  list  of  exchanges,  published  in  the  March  number,  we  find,  '■^  Illinais 
Teacher.  32  pp.,  monthly.  N.  Bateman,  Editor,"  etc.  We  beg  leave  to  remind 
our  Massachusetts  friends  that  the  Illinois  Teacher  is  emancipated  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  State  Teachers'  Association ;  that  N.  Bateman  is  no  longer  its 
editor,  having  become  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  this  State ;  that 
it  has  been  enlarged  from  thirty-two  to  forty  pages ;  that  it  contains  more  matter 
every  month  than  the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  and  that  the  March  number  con- 
tained, we  believe,  more  reading-matter  than  any  other  monthly  educational  jour- 
nal (except  one)  now  or  heretofore  published  in  this  country.  The  present  num- 
ber contains  more  reading-matter  than  any  previous  issue. 
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Our  eastern  cxchauges  generally  note  with  commendable  zeal  the  establishment 
of  penitentiaries  and  schools  for  idiots  in  this  State.  Are  they  also  aware  that 
we  have  a  system  of  free  schools  developing,  in  every  thing  that  constitutes  true 
excellence,  with  imparalleled  i-apidity  ? 

Circular  of  the  Superintexdext  of  Pudlic  Instructiox. —  We  would  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  accompanying  circular  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  School  Officers.  It  will  be  a  valuable  table  for  reference  in  debat- 
able matters. 

The  World  Moves. —  Quite  a  progressive  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  He  has  ordered  a  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  schools,  and  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  education  of  girls.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
some  time  since,  presented  to  the  Sultan  a  complete  system  of  education  for  males, 
in  which  were  introduced  a  number  of  ameliorations,  adopted  from  European  es- 
tablishments. At  present  the  Minister's  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  educa- 
tion of  girls,  and  he  has  proposed  to  extend  very  considerably  the  range  of  in- 
struction given  to  females  in  Turkey,  as  a  preparatory  step  toward  the  intellectual 
emancipation  of  the  Mussulman  women.  The  Sultan  has  given  orders  to  have  the 
proposed  plan  carried  into  execution  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  so  that  hence- 
forward Turkish  girls  will  not  only  learn  all  the  works  executed  with  the  needle, 
but  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  historj^  In  each  of  the  thirteen 
sections  of  the  Turkish  capital  six  primary  schools  are  to  be  established  at  once  ; 
and  at  a  later  period  one  superior  establishment  in  each  section,  to  complete  the 
education  of  the  inferior  schools. 

MicHiGAX. —  Governor  Wisxer  states  that  in  the  common  schools  there  were 
taught  last  year  173,559  children,  at  an  expense  of  $443,113.  The  University  at 
Ann  Arbor,  the  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  and  the  Agricultural  College,  are  al- 
so State  establishments.  The  Xormal  School  admits  young  women  as  well  as 
young  men,  while  the  University  as  yet  opens  its  doors  to  males  only.  A  pressure 
in  favor  of  a  more  liberal  and  impartial  rule  begins  to  be  felt,  and  the  demand  is 
supported  by  Governor  Wisxkr  in  his  message.  The  chief  remaining  obstacle  to 
the  admission  of  females  seems  to  come  from  the  Faculty  of  the  University.  The 
Catalogue  of  the  State  University  shows  that  the  institution  is  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition,  as  the  following  statistics  attest :  Number  of  professors,  24 ;  of  these 
ten  are  named  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Students  —  in  first  year, 
59  ;  second  year,  71 ;  third,  47 ;  fourth,  36  ;  in  select  course,  43 ;  resident  gradu- 
uates,  and  in  special  courses,  not  included  in  the  above,  31 ;  department  of  Medi- 
cine, 143.  The  institution,  besides  able  Faculties,  has  a  fine  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory, and  Cabinets  of  Mineralogy  and  Zoology,  Museum,  and  Gallery  of 
Painting,  etc.  On  the  whole,  it  shows  at  a  glance  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  Michigan. 

Alabama. —  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  has  ap- 
peared ;  but  the  educational  journal  of  that  State  is  afraid  that  the  County  Super- 
intendents have  used  up  the  copies  for  —  cigar-lighting ;  that  not  five  editors  in 
the  State  have  read  it,  and  not  ten  lawyers,  doctors  or  ministers  have  seen  a  copy 
of  it.     "  The  apathy  that  hangs  over  our  educational  interests  is  perfectly  surpris- 
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iiig."  Tlie  SuperintCMulent,  in  his  report,  does  not  ignore  tlie  fact  that  he  has  '  a 
sick  man'  to  deal  with,  but  he  hesitates  to  try  a  radical  cure,  lest  tlie  man  die  in 
consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  remedy. 

Gkougia. —  A  bill  has  passed  the  Georgia  Legislature  appropriating  ^100,000 
per  annum  of  tlie  income  of  the  State  Koad  to  purposes  of  public  instruction, 
.lust  like  a  legislature,  to  do  things  by  halves.  Double  this  sum  was  proposed,  and 
is  requisite  to  the  end.  But  how  can  we  expect  a  body  of  men  to  stand  up  for  a 
cause  that  has  '  no  money  in  it '  —  that  is,  to  come  out  of  it  —  especially  when  the 
majority  of  these  men  have  only  'heard  tell  of  it',  and  are  blissfully  destitute  of 
its  eulightcing  influences  V  Ala.  Educ.  Journal. 

St.  Louis. —  From  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  the 
Public  Schools  at  St.  Louis,  we  take  the  following  items:  There  were  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1858,  1  Normal  School,  1  fligh  School,  18  Grammar  Schools,  7  Intermediate 
Schools,  and  1*7  Primary  Schools.  Of  23  school-houses,  13  are  the  property  of 
the  Board,  and  10  are  hired.  Number  of  scholars,  9,769.  Teachens'  salaries  for 
the  year,  $67,743.  Total  expense,  |85,938.  NJkmber  of  children  in  the  city  be- 
tween six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  27,664,  of  whom  about  8,000  attend  private 
schools  —  leaving  about  9,800  children  without  instruction.-  Salaries  of  teachers : 
the' Principals  of  the  High  and  the  Normal  School,  $2,500;  male  assistants  from 
$1,200  to  $1,500;  female  assistants,  $650  to  $900.  The  male  Principal  Teachers 
in  the  Grammar  Schools,  from  $1,000  to  $1,250;  female  Prin'cipals,  from  $450  to 
$750 ;  male  assistants  in  Grammar  Schools,  from  $700  to  $75'0.  Female  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  lower  grades,  from  $350  to  $400. 

Virginia. —  Although  there  is  no  educational  journal  published  in  Virginia,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  subject  of  education  was  ignored  by  the  Vir- 
ginia press.  The  SoufJiskk  Democrat  says,  in  one  of  his  latest  numbers,  "  We 
have  got  to  hating  every  thing  with  the  prefix  free,  from  the  free  negroes  up  and 
down  through  the  whole  catalogue :  free  farms,  free  labor,  free  society,  free  will, 
free  thinking,  free  children,  &nd  free  schooh  —  all  belonging  to  the  same  brood  of 
damnable  mns  ;  but  the  worst  of  all  these  abominations  is  the  modern  system  of 
free  schools.     We  abominate  the  system  because  the  schools  are  free." 

Indiana. —  It  is  with  mortification  that  we  admit  and  place  upon  record  our'al- 
most  entire  destitution  of  good  schools.  We  have  good  enough  teachers;  but 
such  is  our  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  that  their  best  eflovts  are  not  only 
unavailing,  but  an  influence  goes  out  from  the  schools  positively  pernicious  to  the 
young.  We  know  and  could  name  a  number  of  families  who  value  education 
above  price,  who  are  keeping  their  children  at  home  rather  than  to  hazard  our 
school  influence?.  Those  qualities  in  a  boy  which,  above  all  others,  it  is  the  aim 
of  all  well-regulated  schools  to  encourage,  subject  him,  in  spite  of  teachers,  to  in- 
sufferable impositions  and  abuses  from  his  school-fellows,  among  whom  to  gain 
caste  he  must  swear,  blackguard,  and  fight;  these  are  the  only  passports  to  posi- 
tion. Thus  the  most  ruinous  and  loathsome  evils  have  been  engrafted  upon  the 
school  system  and  are  inseparable  from  it :  the  result  being,  for  every  step  up  the 
ladder  which  the  boy  takes  he  slips  back  two.  We  kiio"U' families  who  have  left, 
others  who  have  been  deterred  from  locating  here,  and  some  who  now  contem- 
plate leaving,  on  this  account.  There  is  no  estimating  our  annual  loss  in  this 
way ;  not  so  much  the  lo.ss  of  numbers,  as  of  tone,  influence,  intelligence,  and 
moral  worth.  Peru  (Ind.)  Republican. 

"  Room  !  more  room  for  criminals !  "  is  the  cry  that  has  reached  our  Legislature 
from  the  State  Executive.     "  Room  !  room  for  criminals ! "  comes  to  us  from  the 
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oflBcers  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  There  is  a  cause  for 
this ;  and  we  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  our  legislators,  while  they  are  pro- 
viding the  means  to  secure  the  violator  of  the  law,  to  ask  themselves  whether 
there  exists  any  relation  between  the  increase  of  crime  and  the  increase  of  igno- 
rance. When  undeniable  statistics  show  that  there  are  now  in  our  State  over 
70,000  adult  persons  who  can  not  read  and  write,  3.5,000  voters  who  can  not  read 
the  najnes  of  the  candidates  for  whom  they  vote  on  the  ticket  they  deposit  in  the 
ballot-box ;  and  when  reliable  statistics  show,  further,  that  there  were  during  the 
past  summer  more  than  300,000  of  the  youth  in  the  State  in  no  school  whatever, 
save,  in  many  instances,  schools  of  vice,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  alarming  increase  of  crime.  It  is  almost  the  necessary  result  of  the  training 
which  many  of  our  youth  receive.  Laporte  (Ind.)  Daily  Union. 

Spread  of  the  English  La^'guage. — "The  spread  of  the  English  language," 
says  a  document  of  the  London  Tract  Society,  "is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  provi- 
dential dealings  of  the  Most  High  with  mankind.  Its  study  is  increasing  over  all 
Europe.  It  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  prevails  over  the  whole  of  the  vast  colonies  of  Xorth  America  appended 
to  the  British  crown.  It  is  the  language  of  many  of  the  West-Indian  Islands,  and 
is  heard,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  centres  of  commercial  activity  in  South  America. 
It  is  the  tongue  of  the  infant  empires  of  Australia,  "Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  appears  destined  to  overspread  the  whole  Polynesian  island  groups. 
From  the  Cape  it  is  moving  upward  into  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  into  what- 
ever part  Dr.  Livingstone  pierces  from  the  west,  he  will  take  with  him  not  only 
the  merchandise  but  the  speech  of  his  country.  Along  the  Egyptian  highway  to 
Asia,  it  is  becoming  a  familiar  sound.  Throughout  all  India,  from  Cape  Comoriu 
to  the  Himalayas,  it  is  being  acquired  by  the  most  active  and  influential  of  the 
native  population ;  and  in  five  of  the  crowded  ports  of  China  it  is  one  of  the  dia- 
lects of  every-day  life.  Wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  its  literature  finds 
its  way.  Hence  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  preparation  of  a  Christian 
literature  in  the  English  language  is  an  object  of  world-wide  importance." 

Education  in  Germany. —  In  a  voluminous  work  upon  Germany,  published  the 
last  year  at  Gotha,  the  author  congratulates  himself  and  his  countrymen  that 
there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  so  advanced  in  every  species  of  culture  — 
no  land  where  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  so  well  educated  — 
no  land  where  so  much  pains  is  taken  to  elevate  the  people  !  On  an  average,  there 
is  only  one  in  every  hundred  who  can  not  read  and  write  ;  in  some  States  only 
one  in  ten  hundred,  and  in  some  none.  In  the  whole  country  there  are  four 
hundred  gymnasiums,  and  twenty-four  universities,  and  in  the  universities  eighteen 
thousand  students.  In  Prussia  alone  are  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  institutions 
for  orphan  and  neglected  children ;  all  of  whom  are  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and 
cipher.  In  150  cities  are  public  libraries,  and  in  no  other  land  has  the  book 
trade  attained  to  so  much  importance! — there  being  2,650  establishments;  of 
which  Leipsic  has  150,  Berlin  180,  and  the  whole  of  Austria  190;  and  the  number 
of  works  from  German  authors,  which  appear  annually,  is  from  8,000  to  10^000. 
Yet,  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible  to  buy  books,  and  as  far  as 
reading  is  concerned,  they  might  almost  as  well  never  have  been  taught.  There 
is  only  one  in  a  hundred  who  can  not  read — yet  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  thinks 
of  reading,  or  has  an  opportunity.  The  author  had  not  been  in  every  land,  and 
had  no  idea  of  a  truly  intelligent  reading  people.  The  newspaper  is  a  far  more 
efiicient  educator  than  the  spelling-book,  and  of  this  they  know  nothing. 

Massachusetts  Teacher. 

A  Fat  Candidate  for  ofiice  in  Albany,  who  is  said  to  weigh  375  pounds,  asks 
the  people  of  his  district  to  try  him. 
■11 
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France. —  The  national  appropriations  in  France  for  1859,  are,  for  the  war  de- 
partment 345,000,000  francs,  and  iovjjrimari/  editcaiion  onlj-  6,000,000.  The  city 
of  New  York  alone  allows  nearly  this  sum  for  its  public  schools,  and  yet  its  pop- 
ulation is  only  about  700,000,  while  France  has  a  population  of  36,000,000.  The 
whole  sum  voted  for  education,  was  20,000,000  francs,  of  which  14,000,000  are  to 
be  devoted  to  superior  education  in  the  colleges  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences. 

European  Libraries. —  In  a  recent  account  of  the  public  libraries  of  Europe,  it 
is  stated  that  the  nine  public  libraries  of  Paris  alone  contain  upwards  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  printed  volumes ;  nearly  as  many  as  all  those  of  Great  Britain  put 
together,  and  but  little  short  of  twice  as  many  as  those  of  the  United  States.  All 
the  other  States  of  Europe  have  many  or  few  large  or  small  libraries,  according 
to  the  progress  they  have  made  in  civilization.  Thus,  Prussia  has  44  public  libra- 
ries, containing  an  aggregate  of  about  2,480,000  volumes ;  Austria  49,  with  an 
aggregate  of  nearly  3,000,000;  Bavaria  18,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,326,480; 
Russia  12,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,236,480,  etc. 

Unity  of  Races. —  In  a  scholarly  paper  on  the  Origin  of  Language,  read  before 
the  American  Oriental  Society  at  its  last  meeting.  Prof  "W.  D.  WhItnet,  of  Yale 
College,  stated  his  conviction  that  linguistic  science  would  never  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce authoritatively  either  for  or  against  the  unity  of  the  human  race. 

Natives. —  It  is  said  that  of  the  twenty-five  members  of  our  State  Senate,  only 
one  was  bom  in  the  State. 

Source  of  Progress. —  Did  Theodore  Parker  tell  the  truth  when  he  said  that 
every  great  step  of  progress  had  originated  in  the  masses,  and  grown  until  it  was 
powerful  enough  to  command  the  services  of  indolent  and  educated  men  ? 

Investments. —  Dr.  Franklin,  in  speaking  of  education,  says :  "  If  a  man  empties 
his  purse  into  his  head,  no  one  can  take  it  from  him." 

Poetry  of  Co>imon  Life. — I  have  read  books  enough,  and  observed  and  con- 
versed with  enough  of  eminent  and  splendidly-cultivated  minds,  too,  in  my  time ; 
but  I  assure  you  I  have  heai-d  higher  sentiments  from  the  lips  of  poor,  uneducated 
men  and  women,  when  exerting  the  spirit  of  severe  yet  gentle  heroism,  under  dif- 
ficulties and  afiiictions,  or  speaking  their  simple  thoughts  as  to  circumstances  in 
the  lot  of  friends  and  neighbors,  than  I  ever  met  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Bible. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

How  Rain  is  Formed. —  To  understand  the  philosophy  of  this  phenomenon,  es- 
sential to  the  very  existence  of  plants  and  animals,  a  few  facts,  derived  from  ob- 
servation and  a  long  train  of  experiments,  must  be  remembered.  Were  the  at- 
mosphere every  where,  at  all  times,  at  a  uniform  temperature,  we  should  never 
have  rain,  hail,  or  snow.  The  water  absorbed  by  it  in  evaporation  from  the  sea 
and  the  earth's  surface  would  descend  in  an  imperceptible  vapor,  or  cease  to  be 
rated.  The  absorbing  power  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  its  capability 
to  retain  humidity,  is  proportionably  greater  in  warm  than  in  cold  air.  The  air 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  warmer  than  it  is  in  the  region  of  the  clouds.  The 
higher  we  ascend  from  the  earth,  the  colder  w.e  find  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the 
perpetual  snow  on  very  high  mountains  in  the  hottest  climates.  Now,  ^'hen,  from 
continued  evaporation,  the  air  is  highly  saturated  with  vapor — though  it  be  in- 
visible—  if  its  temperature  is  suddenly  reduced  by  cold  currents  descending  from 
above,  or  rushing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  latitude,  its  capacity  to  retain  moisture 
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M  dJMiiAed,  rlamia  an  btmed^  imi  Ae  lejuk  fa  am.   .Air 
aad.  Eke  a  ^pooge  filled  vitk  wxter  sad  caaptcaaed,  poan  oat  Ae 
**^— **'***^  «^l»<4ty  fini  ■««  hftH     How  ifJMi^riii,  jet  hov 
nofeaeBt  fiir  vateriag  tfae  carA ! 

A  Pncecaics  Cnu. — A  fiiead  wfated  to  ^  Jhm  ■»■  wi^  «  awe  m. » 
n>a»,i»hichwcAMkwgdotopwMiih,aadfat— gwdfjaegt  IkfaAe* 
in  Ike  aciiools  to  read  a  iMiral  l»at  eack  ■Mraiig,  vkealiK  whiiii'*  are 
tiooed  on  wliax  ke  Ikcb  read.  The  dar  oar  fiiead  visHd  Ae  SBkedl,  Ae 
vasinregaid  to  Ae  takia^  of  fivt,  aadvasaaort  of  aaaBatne,  iavMdtiKi 
sated  that  a  teacher  kad  Mdd  Us  daae  aot  «»  «aadk  Ae  fiwKvlick  ^ev  a  a 
ue^hlwaiag  owfcaid,  bat  to  wait  ^ttfl  it  was  paSexdf  ly,  aad  Aey  AaaM  ka«e 
aakreofM.  Tkey  aB  feabeyed  Ae  iimmiiij  wiAAe  extefi6mnf  m^  ItHe 
gill — Ae  aloae  le&ancfag  fioB  toadag  Ae  fruL  Ike  fast  ^giinii  aAedby 
the  teacher  was:  -^ Which  £d  rijght,  Ae  Etde  ^d,  or  Ae  oAets  of  AeeheE?'' 
The  alaioet  amaJawiaB  aaswcr  was — ^^The  6tde  siiL*  The  aext  ^aeadaa  aited 
was — ^^Whrdidaot  AeGtde*idi^o  take  the  Mt?"*  TUs  jfpearedtapBBde 
the  dasB,  and  fine  a  bag  tne  Ane  was  ao  readr  aaswer.  At  leagA  a  fiBde  fet- 
hnr  at  Ae  bottoai  of  b^  daas  held  i^  hshaad,  whidi  was  c<|BvakBtto  "mam^ 
that  he  Aoa^  he  coold  ^Te  Ae  aaswo^  He  was  told  to  peoceed — wkcm  he 
aatoniAed  Ae  teacher  aad  coniiteed  ov  fiiead  h;-  eadnHBg,  ^^HeaA,  sh^  I 
geA  Ae  waA  too  Ettle  to  rcaA  Ae  firait!* 


Tobacco  Cojnx. — The  I'rairie  Fmrmer  gn«3 
fewii^: 
na«fOe»CkiznaL— Wefea«eaefiBM«eftMMaaaEsaa^Mkaaia^Hair  t»  awafiwM  a^ai 


^6>B.  C  Snnu3v  af : 

rtLifinfcia<.iiiltMr,MJiin  MiiMi  aiti 

3i.  -Hawta-dhaaHsleivasfeeaiH^^i 
We  wwrii  aA*we  t' 


AxOPESise. — AToagbnncr  a£  TWidf Iphii  wrate  to  ^  aid  farih  mem  Chi- 
eago.  -Is  dioe  aa  opeaaag  m.  vov  part  of  Ae'iiiaalij  Aot  I  caa  get  iita?' 
A^ewer — '^TkerefaaaopnbgiaHy-back  Taidi,akoatttKif  feetde^aa* 

aroaodic    Kit  wiD  »^  ctMeoL* 


GttATTf  \TTr  Ai.— - 1  quid  aot  do  it  aiAaai  hfe  aecag  mt7    "The 
is  being  baSk  is  aidh^ed  aad  hwks  bad.* 
Are  Ae  abore  eqacsaoBS  eonect  K^E^? 

FinaiiimMii   Icilii  i  m  Ae  aeaaon;  has  it  aever&s:  is  is  Be  ( 
m  Ae  iried  toact;  Aat  deep  whSe  vnler  iKt^ta*  awake  wflkAe 

The  FAXEfT  who  vaaU  team  ip  a  chfid  ia  Ae  war  he  AoaU  go  ant  g»  Ae 
way  he  woald  tiaia  ^  his  d3d  m. 

FoaKBrs3is& — Raceaili  a  juaag  aaa  wiote  to  Huaaca 
graph,  aadieeidied  AefbOoamgrep^: 
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Slate  Globes. —  We  congratulate  the  little  folks.  Now  they  can  trace,  with 
pencils,  on  a  real  globe,  the  great  natural  features  of  the  earth,  and  so  become 
familiar  with  their  i-elative  situations  and  appearances.  This  is  an  interesting  and 
practical  way  of  studying  geography ;  it  will  at  once  please  the  student  and  fix 
the  exact  idea  in  his  mind.  A  blank  globe  has  been  patented  by  the  inventor  — 
Prof.  Shephard,  of  New  Haven —  which  is  composed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  a 
mixture  superior  to  real  slate.  The  globe  is  hollow  and  light.  Give  the  children 
one  as  soon  as  you  can  get  one ;  they  are  in  great  demand.  They  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  '  Teachers'  Home ',  in  Chicago. 

A  German  Method. —  A  friend  who  visited  a  German  school  during  the  past 
winter  sends  a  note  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  tardiness.  As  the  delinquent 
entered,  he  was  met  with  the  question  "Kommstduvon  Haus?"  [Comest  thou 
from  home  ?],  and  passed  to  his  seat  undisturbed  if  he  answered  affirmatively ;  but 
if  he  replied  "Nein"  [no],  the  ratan  descended  as  the  master  counted  "Ein,  zwei, 
drei,"  and  so  on.  Four  or  five  came  in  wdth  their  skates:  "Kommen  sie  von 
Eis?"  [Come  ye  from  the  ice  ?],  being  answered  "Ya,"  down  came  the  ratan  till 
they  had  passed  fi'om  reach.  According  to  reports,  there  are  some  schools  where 
a  teacher  would  be  kept  pretty  busy,  till  tardiness  began  to  be  abated,  if  this 
remedy  were  introduced  with  them. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. —  We  learn  that  the 
Report  of  the  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  now  published  complete 
and  is  ready  for  distribution ;  but  owing  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature 
without  having  made  any  appropriations,  there  is  no  fund  at  the  command  of 
the  proper  State  officer  for  its  distribution.  Any  one  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
Report  may  do  so  by  sending  twenty  cents  in  postage-stamps  to  W.  H.  Powell, 
at  Springfield.  Those  desiring  more  than  a  single  copy  can  procure  them  by 
writing  to  Mr.  P.,  stating  the  number  they  desire,  when  they  will  be  forwarded 
by  express  at  the  expense  of  those  ordering  them.  The  Report  embraces  some 
500  pages,  and  contains  a  full  exhibit  of  all  the  educational  agencies  of  the  State. 

Model  Director. —  Looking  over  the  circular  of  the  State  Superintendent  is- 
sued in  March,  the  decision  of  the  former  Superintendent  reminded  us  of  a  little  in- 
cident. The  decision  was,  that  one  director  could  be  hired  by  the  other  two  as 
teacher.  In  a  certain  village,  last  fall,  when  the  election  was  held,  a  person  was 
nominated  as  director  and  elected.  He  wished,  however,  to  be  employed  as 
teacher  of  the  school.  Thinking  he  could  not  if  director,  he  declined  taking  the 
place  to  which  he  was  elected.  Another  was  immediately  elected  before  the 
school-meeting  adjourned.  A  few  days  later  it  was  found  that  the  Superintend- 
ent had  decided  that  a  director  could  be  hired  by  the  other  two ;  and  so  the  one 
who  had  declined  election  went,  with  one  actually  a  director,  to  the  one  elected 
to  supply  the  place  made  vacant  by  his  resignation,  and  told  him  he  wanted  to  act 
as  director,  that  he  was  elected  and  wanted  him  to  give  up  the  office  to  him. 
This  the  latter  actually  did,  and  the  teacher-director  acted  with  the  Board,  and 
does  yet. 

You  can  not  fathom  mind.  There  is  a  well  of  thought  there  which  has  no  bot- 
tom.    The  more  you  draw  from  it  the  more  clear  and  plentiful  it  will  be. 
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State  Sijperintendext. —  A  friend  writes  to  suggest  that  tiie  review  of  the  re- 
port of  the  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  have  read  The  Teach- 
ers^ Candidate,  instead  of  A  Teachers'  Candidate.  We  shall  not  object  to  any  of 
our  readers  adopting  that  phraseology,  if  they  prefer  it.  No  doubt  all  teachers 
in  the  State  understand  that  the  late  Superintendent,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
promote  education  in  this  State,  and  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  doing  and 
will  do  so  much  more  for  the  same  cause  among  us,  were  both  the  choice  of  the 
teachers  of  Illinois,  and  have  received  their  cordial  support  and  cooperation.  We 
have  already  (January  number)  expressed  our  views  on  this  subject. 

A  Free-School  Triumph  in  Peoria. —  Unavoidable  delay  in  the  issue  of  this 
number  of  the  Teacher  enables  us  to  announce  the  gratifying  fact  that,  at  the 
special  election  held  on  the  4th  instant,  the  citizens  of  Peoria,  by  a  majority  of 
686,  decided  to  tax  themselves  to  the  amount  of  three  mills  on  every  dollar's 
worth  of  taxable  property,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  School  Inspectors,  for  the  support  of  Free  Schools.  This  is  a  glorious  victory, 
and  was  achieved  after  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  question,  in 
the  city  papers  and  at  public  meetings.  The  opposition,  led  on  by  some  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens,  labored  hard  to  defeat  the  measui-e ;  but  the  people  were 
aroused,  and  have  emphatically  declared  that  henceforth  all  the  children  of  the 
city  shall  be  admitted  to  their  schools  upon  an  equal  footing. 

RocKFORD. —  The  Rockford  Female  Seminary,  which  is  doing  a  noble  work  for 
Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisoonsiu,  has  issued  a  circular  to  raise  money 
to  enlarge  the  buildings  of  that  institution.  The  Seminary  supplies  quite  a  num- 
ber of  teachers  for  our  public  schools. 

0.  H.  Britt,  Principal  of  the  Graded  School  at  Chillicothe,  is  also  in  the  chair 
editorial.  We  receive  among  our  exchanges  the  CMllkothe  Indepoident,  by  Britt 
AND  Speliian.  It  is  a  neat,  vigorous  sheet,  and  we  trust  will  be  well  sustained. 
As  might  be  expected,  we  find  education  a  pi'ominent  topic.  We  are  glad  to  note 
the  same  feature  in  numerous  other  exchanges  in  this  State. 

W.  D.  Palmer,  formerly  of  Belvidere,  has  just  been  employed  to  take  charge  of 
Washington  Academy,  located  in  Washington,  Tazewell  county.  Mr.  Palmer  is 
a  young  man  of  ability,  and  has  gone  to  a  good  place.  He  and  his  employers  are 
both  fortunate. 

Ottawa. —  The  election  for  School  Directors  in  Ottawa  has  resulted  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  '  Retrenchment  Ticket '.  We  trust  that  the  retrenchment  will  be  in 
the  right  direction,  and  that  the  teachers  of  that  city,  who  are  laboring  devotedly 
and  successfully,  may  continue  to  receive  a  tolerable  remuneration. 

Tw'O  Sides. —  Side  First :  Princeton,  Bureau  county,  made  liberal  provision  for  a 
first-class  graded  school,  and  voted  to  raise  a  two-per-cent.  tax,  intending  to  have 
a  school  second  to  none.  Highly  commendable.  Side  Secotid :  "  But  times  were 
hard,  and  the  sovereigns  sent  to  the  Legislature  and  had  five-eighths  of  the 
tax  taken  off."  A  lamentable  relapse.  "  What  dependence  is  there  for  a  school 
on  such  a  foimdation  ?  "  says  a  prominent  friend  of  education. 
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Knox  County. —  Many  districts  in  Knox  county  raised  no  school-tax  the  past 
}-car.  The  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Galesburg  are  now  closed,  as  the  people 
voted  down  a  tax  last  fall,  and  the  surplus  left  from  the  previous  year  is  exhausted. 

Henry  County. —  At  Galva,  in  Henry  county,  they  have  increased  the  salaries 
of  their  teachers  and  obtained  apparatus  for  their  schools.  Mr.  Tabor  is  doing  an 
excellent  work  here.  •  ' 

• 

Mendota. —  Here  also  they  have  raised  the  salaries,  notwithstanding  the  hard 
times. 

Bureau  County. —  At  Dover,  Bureau  county,  the  friends  of  education  erected  a 
neat  brick  building  at  a  cost  of  some  $5,000.  The  school  has  been  in  operation  a 
little  less  than  one  year,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  D.  F.  Edwards,  formerly  of  Galva. 
The  people  there  feel  that  Mr.  E.  has  done  a  good  work  among  them. 

Teachers. —  School  Directors  can  be  supplied  with  competent  teachers  by  apply- 
ing to  C.  E.  HoYEY,  of  Bloomington,  or  S.  Wright,  Chicago,  Illinois,  care  of 
Box  1503. 

Our  Advertising  Sheets. —  We  present  this  month  a  large  number  of  new  ad- 
vertising pages,  from  some  of  the  leading  publishing  houses  in  the  country. 
Teachers  and  others  will  do  well  to  give  them  a  thorough  examination.  The 
crowded  state  of  our  pages,  and  the  late  date  at  which  many  of  the  advertise- 
ments were  received,  precludes  the  possibility  of  special  notices  this  month. 

Anatomical. —  A  paragraph  in  an  Edinburgh  paper  announced  that  a  celebrated 
vocalist  had  met  with  a  serious  accident  by  the  upsetting  of  his  carriage.  The 
same  authority  shortly  after  announced  that  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  appear  before  the  public  the  following  evening  in  three  parts. 


TEACHERS'     INSTITUTES     AND     ASSOCIATIONS, 


Clay  County. — The  teachers  of  Clay  county  meet  April  8th  to  form  an  Asso- 
ciation. With  a  little  hard  work  and  perseverance,  which  we  are  sure  will  not  be 
wanting,  the  cause  of  education  may  be  very  much  advanced  in  that  part  of  the 
State. 

Schuyler  County. —  The  next  session  of  the  Schuyler  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  Rushville,  commencing  April  12.  The  following  questions 
will  be  discussed  during  the  session :  "  Resolved,  That  the  sexes  should  be  edu- 
cated together."  "  Resolved,  That  the  plan  of  Graded  Schools  is  preferable  to  our 
present  system." 

Carroll  County. —  The  Carroll  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Mt. 
Carroll,  commencing  Monday,  April  18,  and  continuing  until  Friday  evening.   Our 
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friends  in  Carroll  county  arc  making  commendable  efforts  to  secure  a  large  at- 
tendance at  their  Institute.     Success  attend  them. 

Lek  CouxTY. —  The  Lee  County  Teachers'  Association  is  to  meet  in- Amboj'. 
April  11.     Able  lecturers  are  expected  to  address  the  Association. 

Lasalle  County. —  As  stated  in  the  March  number,  the  Lasalle  County  Insti- 
tute meets  at  Mendota,  April  18,  which  will  be  immediately  succeeding  the  Lee 
County  Institute. 

Macoupin  County. —  The  Macoupin  County  Educational  Association  will  hold 
its  fourth  semi-annual  session  at  Bunker  Hill,  commencing  Monday,  April  11,  at 
1  o'clock  P.M.,  to  continue  three  days.  The  exercises  will  consist  of  lectures, 
essays,  discussions,  recitations,  a  manuscript  paper,  etc.     Entertainment  free. 

Hancock  County. —  The  teachers  of  Hancock  county,  headed  by  their  worthy 
School  Commissioner,  have  fully  started  the  good  work  in  their  county,  and  will 
hold  an  Institute  at  Carthage,  commencing  Ajx-il  27. 

St.  Clair  County. —  The  teachers  of  St.  Clair  county  propose  to  hold  an  Insti- 
tute at  Belleville  during  the  first  week  in  April.  It  will  be  the  first  one  ever  held 
in  that  city.     We  predict  an  interesting  occasion. 

Fulton  County. — The  Fulton  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Lewis- 
town  on  the  5th  of  April.  Old  Fulton  claims  to  have  the  credit  from  the  Principal 
of  the  Normal  University,  and  S.  Wright,  our  State  Agent,  of  having  the  largest 
and  most  interesting  Institutes  which  have  been  held  in  the  State.  Wm.  H 
Haskell,  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  is  also  President  of  the 
Institute,  and  his  name  is  sufficient  indorsement  for  any  promise  that  they  can  make. 

At  the  coming  session  there  will  be  awarded  the  following  prizes:  1st.  For  the 
best  original  Essay  a?i  any  educatloiud  subject,  Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars, valued  at  -SY  ;  2d.  For  the  second-best  original  Essay  on  any  educational  sub- 
ject, a  handsomely-bound  copy  of  vol.  V  Illinois  Teacher;  8d.  For  the  best  Poem, 
in  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  on  a  topic  in  any  way  comiected  icith  education,  a  handsome 
copy  of  Byron's  Poetical  Works ;  4th.  For  the  best  reading  of  '  The  Model  Teach- 
er ',  a  copy  of  Bronson's  Elocution ;  5th.  For  the  best  reading  of  '  Those  Merry 
Days',  a  well-bound  copy  of  vol.  IV  IUi7iois  TeacJier. 

The  two  pieces  to  be  read  may  be  found  in  the  TeacJier  for  the  present  year,  so 
that  it  will  be  necessai'y  for  those  who  do  not  take  it  and  wish  to  compete  in  reading 
to  send  their  names  and  one  dollar,  for  which  they  will  get  the  present  volume. 
The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  committees  selected,  and  according  to  usual  rules. 

We  bespeak  for  all  our  friends  who  are  to  hold  Institutes  this  month,  a  full  at- 
tendance and  a  '  good  time '.  Earnest,  faithful,  thinking  teachers  can  not  fail  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  their  local  Institutes.  The  duties  of  the  teacher  are 
so  varied,  the  improvements  in  modes  of  instruction  are  so  rapid,  that  no  one  can 
be  expected  to  be  '  up  with  the  times '  who  obtains  his  information  from  ordinary 
sources.  By  attending  the  Institute  he  can  profit  by  his  gleanings,  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  experiences  of  each  of  his  fellow  teachers,  and  thus  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  better  modes  of  instruction.  Will  not  our  friends  at  these 
Institutes  remember  the  Illinois  Teacher  ?   It  has  been  enlarged,  and  we  are  deter- 
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mined  that  it  sluiU  meet  the  expectation  of  every  true  friend  of  education.  It  is 
the  teacliers'  paper,  and  upon  the  teachers  of  Illinois  we  confidently  rely  for  en- 
couragement and  support. 

TnK  Mercer  County  Teachers'  Association. —  The  Mercer  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  New  Boston,  February  14,  1859,  at 
three  o'clock  p.m. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  President,  J.  S.  Poage. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  called  for  and  read. 

M.  Bigger  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resnlved,  That  a  Committee  on  Business  be  elected,  to  prepare  an  Arrangement  of  Kxercises 
for  the  Institute  during  its  meeting. 

The  following  gentlemen,  being  nominated,  were  duly  elected :  J.  K.  Herbert, 
J.  E.  Harroux,  and  H.  R.  Colson. 

M.  Bigger  formed  a  class  and  conducted  an  exercise  in  Mental  Arithmetic. 
The  Association  then  adjourned  to  7-^  o'clock  p.m. 

Monday  evening,  7^  o'clock  —  The  Association  met  and  resumed  business. 
M.  Bigger  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  Teachers'  Associations  have  been  and  are  an  efficient  agency  in  the  advancement 
of  educational  interests. 

After  some  discussion,  the  resolution  was  withdrawn,  and  J.  K.  Herbert  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  all  the  members  of  this  Association  attending  this  session  be  requested  to  enroll 
their  names,  each  male  member  paying  one  dollar. 

Mr.  Herbert  oifered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  all  queries,  problems,  subjects  for  discussion,  etc.,  that  may  be  raised  or  brought 
in  be  required  to  be  written  and  deposited  in  a  box  provided  for  the  purpose,  called  the  budget- 
box  and  that,  at  a  stated  time  fixed  by  the  Committee  on  Business,  the  President  be  authorized  to 
open  said  box  and  present  its  contents  to  the  house  for  such  disposition  as  the  various  subjects 
may  require. 

Mr.  Bigger  offei-ed  the  following  amendment,  which  being  accepted  by  the 
mover,  the  resolution  was  adopted : 

And  that  nothing  deposited  therein  shall  be  worthy  of  notice  unless  it  bear  the  name  of  the 
originator. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned. 

Tuesday  morning,  8^  o'clock  —  President,  J.  S.  Poage,  in  the  chair.  The  session 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  M.  Bigger.  The  minutes  of  yesterday's  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

Instruction  on  English  Grammar  by  M.  Bigger  ;  instruction  on  Written  Arith- 
metic by  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  of  Galesburg. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  1^  o'clock  p.m. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  \\  o'clock. —  The  Association  convened  and  resumed  business. 
The  exercises  this  afternoon  were  as  follows :  Elocutionary  exercises,  conducted 
bv  Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill,  of  Monmouth ;  Exercises  in  English  Grammar,  conducted 
by  Prof.  Standish,  of  Galesburg;  Mr.  Cooper  read  an  Essay. 

Adjourned. 

Wcdnei^day  morning,  8^  o\lock. — The  Association  met  at  this  hour.  The  session 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Poage. 

Mr.  Herbert  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Illinois  Teacher  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  State  Association,  enlarged  from  32  to 
40  pages,  and  recognized  as  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Publiclnstruction, 
with  whose  communications  every  educator  in  the  State  should  be  familiar. 

Resolved.  Tliat  we,  as  an  Association,  give  it  our  unqualified  recommendation  to  the  teachera 
and  friends  of  education  in  Mercer  county. 
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Prof.  Staxdisii  then  formed  a  class  and  conducted  an  exercise  in  Mental  Arith- 
metic.    Exercises  in  Elocution  conducted  by  Prof.  Hamill. 
The  Association  then  adjourned  to  1-i-  o'clock  p.m. 

Weduefidai/  aficnwon,  1^  o'clock. —  The  Association  met.  The  President  and  Vice- 
President  both  being  absent,  on  motion  of  M.  Bigger,  J.  K.  Herbert  was  elected 
President  ^^ro  tnn. 

The  first  exercise  was  in  Geography,  conducted  by  J.  H.  Reed,  Esq.  Miss  E. 
Perkins  read  an  Essay:  subject,  'Tlie  Teacher,  as  he  is,  and  as  he  should  be '. 
Miss  M.  EoRD  read  an  Essay :  subject,  '  Education,  one  of  the  employments  of 
Heaven'.  Mr.  C.  Sciienck  read  an  Essay:  subject,  'Mission  of  the  Teacher'.  Then 
a  short  exercise  in  Arithmetic,  conducted  by  Prof  Standish. 

Association  adjourned  to  7  o'clock  p.m. 

Wednesday  evening,  7  o'clock. — The  Association  convened,  President  in  the  chair. 
J.  H.  Reed  was  introduced,  and  read  a  Poem ;  after  which  a  discussion  arose,  in 
which  members  of  the  Association  and  others  participated. 
On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned. 

Thursday  morning,  8^  o^Aork. —  The  Association  convened,  President  in  the 
chair.     The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  J.  H.  Reed. 

Mr.  Bigger  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  Th:;t  tlie  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  be  expressed  to  those  friends  of 
education  in  New  Boston  who  kindly  extended  to  them  tlieir  hospitality. 

From  nine  o'clock  to  twelve,  instruction  on  Elocution  and  English  Grammar,  by 
Prof  Standish.     The  Association  then  adjourned  to  1^  o'clock  p.m. 

Thursday  afternoon,  1^  o'clock  —  The  Association  convened.  President  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Colson  read  an  Essay.  Mr.  Griefin  read  an  Essay  on  '  Memorizing  in 
our  Schools'. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Siiedd,  it  was  ordered  that  a  conmiittee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association.  The  Chair  ap- 
pointed as  such  committee  Messrs.  Shedd,  Harroun,  and  McClay. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Institute 
for  publication  in  the  Alcdo  Record. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  7^  o'clock.  I 

Thirsday  evenhig,  7^  dclock  —  The  Association  convened  and  listened  to  a  lec- 
tiTi'e  from  Prof.  Standish  on  '  Language '. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Keithsburg,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  September,  1859. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  that  the  friends  of  education  in  this  county  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  success  of  their  efforts.  With  such 
fast  friends  and  faithful  workers  as  the  worthy  President  of  the  Association,  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Poage;  our  efficient  School  Commissioner,  J.  E.  Harroun;  that  old  and 
faithful  pioneer  in  educational  matters  here,  Tyler  McWhorter,  with  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  increasing  ranks  of  earnest 
teachers,  the  result  can  not  be  far  distant  or  of  doubtful  character. 
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BOOKS       AND       PEKIODICALS 


Elkjients  of  Mechanics,  foi-  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Academies.     By  Wii.  G^ 
Peck.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  New  York. 

The  above  woi'k  will  supply  a  desideratum  long  felt  by  every  practical  teacher 
of  philosophy  in  our  High  Schools  and  Academies.  There  are  many  good  works 
on  Mechanics  already  published,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  either  too  recon- 
dite to  suit  the  classes  in  the  schools  we  have  named,  or  else  too  superficial, 
presenting  the  subject  in  only  its  popular  form,  being  as  inconvenient  as  the  gour- 
mand's tm"key  —  a  dish  too  large  for  one  and  too  small  for  two.  Mr.  Peck  has 
hit  the  golden  mean,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  his  book  to  the 
philosophical  student. 

Sargent's  Standard   Series  of  School  Headers.     Boston:   Phillips,  Samfson' 
&  Co. 

This  series  of  reading  books,  comprised  in  five  nuniber,s,  is  now  complete.  The 
art  of  reading  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  branches 
to  teach.  Its  early  steps  have  been  felt  as  distasteful ;  the  progress  is  slow,  and' 
the  results  too  often  unsatisfactory.  Any  jneans,  therefore,  which  will  facilitate 
the  earlier  steps  of  the  scholar  can  not  fail  to  commend  itself  to  teachers. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  above  series  of  Readers  convinces  us  that  the  great 
objects  aimed  at  in  learning  to  read  can  be  more  readily  and  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished by  the  method  of  instruction  pi-esented  in  these  books  than  by  any 
heretofore  suggested.  The  method  of  teaching  by  words,  adojjted  in  the  first  of 
this  scries,  must  be  regarded  as  superior  to  any  other.  The  child  becomt?s  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  the  various  objects  around  him,  by  the  ear,  long  before 
entering  the  school-room.  He  has  also  learned  to  express  judgments  concerning 
these  objects.  To  teach  a  child  to  read  is  merely  to  teach  him  to  recognize  these 
judgments  by  means  of  the  eye.  An  object  is  placed  before  the  pupil.  He  ex- 
presses an  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  If  the  sentence  to  be  read  is  this  opinion,  he 
is  at  once  taught,  not  only  the  names  of  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed,  but 
their  practical  value.  So  he  might  read  many  sentences  without  knowing  the 
name  of  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  tendency  of  the  system  adopted  is  to 
develop,  not  subvert,  the  order  of  nature. 

Second  and  Third  of  the  Scries. —  The  child  having  become  familiar  with  words, 
their  combination  into  sentences,  and  the  method  of  reading  these,  is  here  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  the  elements  or  sounds  of  which  words  are  composed, 
and  letters,  the  representatives  of  those  soxmds.  The  elementary  sounds  and  com- 
binations are  carefully  distinguished  and  illustrated.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  elocution  ai-e  clearly  explained.  Then  follows  a  series  of  reading-lessons,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  those  for  whom  these  books  are  intended, 

■  '    ■    ■'  ":ilculated  to  improve  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 

/'i  and  Fifth  of  tfie  Series  contain  carefully-prepared  summaries  of  rules 

..iiic'.ation  and  elocution.     The  reading-matter  is  judiciously  graded  to  suit 

> wing  capacities  of  the  reader.     The  selections  are  from  the  best  authors, 

aiid  have  as  much  that  is  valuable,  with  nothing  objectionable,  as  any  books  of 
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the  kind  seem  capable  of  containing.     Pupils  carefully  instructed  according  to  the 
plans  here  laid  down  can  not  fail  to  become  intelligent  readers. 

Life  of  Douglas  Jekrold,  by  his  son,  Bla.noiiard  Jkrrold.  Boston :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.     18.59. 

Few  authors  have  stamped  their  individuality  upon  their  works  more  completely 
than  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  His  earnest  love  for  the  true,  his  scorn  of 
hypocrisy  and  cant,  and  his  genuine  sympathy  with  unobtrusive  worth,  are  felt  in 
every  page  of  his  writings.  His  sketches  in  Punrh,  particularly  the  CmuUe  Papers, 
have  been  universally  read,  but  in  his  less  humorous  ess  lys,  as  the  Chronicles 
of  Clovernook,  we  best  appreciate  his  true  character.  The  work  before  us  is 
the  generous  tribute  of  an  affectionate  son  to  a  father  whom  he  venerated.  From 
the  numberless  opportunities  which  he  of  course  possessed  for  comprehending  the 
character  of  Douglas  Jekrold  as  he  was  in  his  own  home  and  among  his  friends, 
the  work  is  highly  valuable.  Yet  the  book  assumes  too  much  the  nature  of  a  de- 
fense ;  there  is  in  it  too  much  of  special  pleading ;  too  great  anxiety  to  convince 
the  reader  of  the  warmth  and  generosity  of  Jeuiiold's  nature.  The  character  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  is  not  generally  misunderstood.  We  love  him  with  all  his 
faults,  and  perhaps  with  less  faults  might  have  liked  him  less.  We  know  him  to 
have  been  merciless  and  unsparing  in  sarcasm  when  provoked  by  cant  and  pre- 
tense ;  we  can  readily  forgive  his  petulance  and  severity.  The  book  gives  us 
many  interesting  sketches,  much  insight  into  the  domestic  character  of  Douglas 
Jerrold,  for  which  we  are  grateful;  yet  it  is  very  far  from  pi-esenting  a  compre- 
hensive, dispassionate  analysis  of  his  character,  and  does  not,  we  think,  appi'e- 
ciate  his  true  relations  to  English  literature. 

Cornell's  Geographies. 

These  books  are  the  pioneers  of  that  system  of  omission  now  the  basis  of  all 
works  on  Geography  for  the  common  schools.  We  mean  by  '  omission '  the  leaving- 
out  of  a  large  number  of  places  and  dead  matter  which  had  heretofore  cumbered 
the  pages  of  geographical  text-books,  and  staggered  the  faith  of  young  learners. 
Miss  Cornell  swept  this  useless  verbiage  from  the  text,  and  erased  three-fourths 
of  the  towns  from  the  maps.  The  gain  was  so  great  that  forthwith  new  editions 
of  old  works  exhibited  evidence  of  having  taken  a  hint. 

Another  feature  of  these  books,  which  at  the  time  excelled  all  others,  and  now 
are  equal  to  any,  was  the  copious  illustrations.  These  are  life-like,  and  catch  the 
eye  of  the  child,  making  an  impression  which  will  go  with  him  to  his  grave ;  as 
the  illustration  of  the  old  man  pelting  the  apple-thief  from  his  tree,  first  with  turf, 
then  with  stones,  in  Webster's  SpeUing-Book,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  who' 
learned  orthography  from  that  famous  book.    • 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  is  a  large  margin  for  improvement  in  geographies ; 
but  among  those  now  before  the  country  those  of  Miss  Cornell  take  deserved- 
ly high  rank.  The  earlier  works  are  simple  and  attractive,  and  the  later  well 
arranged  and  contain  as  much  valuable  information  as  the  space  will  hold.  The 
High-School  Atlas  is  so  meritorious  that  it  has  found  its  way  into  schools  where 
they  use  Gazetteers  and  Dictionaries  as  fe.i/-books,  and  pursue  the  study  of  Geog- 
raphy much  further  than  in  the  common  schools. 

Elements  of  MAP-DRAwaNG ;  with  Plans  for  sketching  Maps  by  Triangulation,  and 
improved  methods  of  Projection.  Designed  for  Schools  and  Academies.  Bjr 
C.  S.  Carter,  A.M.     Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

A  practical  work  on  map-drawing  has  long  been  needed,  and  the  above  work 
supplies  the  desideratum.  It  is  a  well-executed  octavo  of  twenty-two  pages  of 
letter-press  and  six  plates.  Part  First  has  exercises  for  training  the  eye  and  hand, 
directions  for  representing  coasts,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  and  remarks  on  the  use 
of  certain  instruments.     The  process  of  sketching  by  triangulation,  in  Part  Sec- 
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ond,  will  be  found  useful  for  classes  of  beginners,  and  will  furnish  a  wide  field  for 
the  practice  of  the  elements  given  in  Part  Fimt.  Part  Thml  treats  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  map-projection,  talven  from  a  work  by  Wm.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer, 
London. 

A  Woman's  Thoughts  aisout  Women.     Foli.ktt,  Fostkr  &  Co.,  Columbus.     Chi- 
cago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

This  is  a  good  book.  It  treats  plain  questions  plainly  —  in  a  common-sense 
way  suggests  common  sense  to  many  persons  who  need  it.  It  is  a  reprint  of  an 
English  book,  but  has  an  introduction,  written  expressly  for  this  edition,  by  Mr. 
Smyth,  the  State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio. 

Atlantic  Monthly. —  The  April  number  of  this  journal  maintains  the  high  liter- 
ary reputation  it  had  acciuired  by  previous  numbers.  Among  the  articles  are 
Acfrafianhm,  Ldtcr  to  a  Di/xpqdlc,  The  Utah  ExjKd'ition.  Mrs.  ST0Wf:'s  serial,  The 
Minister's  Wooiiiff,  is  continued.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  entered  in  this  tale  completely 
into  the  homely,  simple  lite  of  New  England's  early  days.  The  Professor  at  tlie 
Breakfast- Tabic  is  unusually  good:  the  closing  poem.  The  Crooked  Path,  is  alone 
worth  the  price  of  the  book.  The  Book  Notices  are  more  than  usually  extended. 
They  have  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  labor,  and  contain  much  valuable 
criticism. 

Barnard's  Journal  of  Education  comes  in  an  enlarged  form  this  year.  There 
is  much  interesting  matter  in  the  March  number,  before  us.  It  contains  seven 
portraits  of  leading  educators  and  friends  of  education,  with  sketches,  among 
which  are  those  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Hon.  T.  H.  Burrowes,  and  Seth  J.  North. 
There  is  much  else,  as  History  of  Covimmt  Schools  in  Ohio,  and  The  German  [fni- 
versities,  which  one  must  read  to  know  the  value  of  Mr.  Barnard's  devotion  to 
the  cause,  and  manner  of  redeeming  pledges,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he 
pledges  256  pages  and  one  portrait  in  each  nmnber  for  $4.00  a  year,  while  the 
number  before  us  has  seven  portraits  and  320  pages.  No  man  who  means  to  keep 
at  all  informed  of  educational  matters  can  possibly  dispense  with  this  journal. 
The  five  volumes  completed  contain  more  valuable  matter  relating  to  education 
than  can  elsewhere  be  obtained  for  the  same  price. 

Harper's  Magazine. —  The  March  number  of  this  magazine  sustains  its  usual 
ability  in  the  general  interest  of  its  articles,  and  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  previous 
numbers  in  piraticcd  skill.  An  interesting  'a-ticle,  entitled  Croton  Water  and  Us 
Inhabitants,  is  taken  almost  bodily  from  Dr.  Lardner's  Microscope,  published  in 
London  in  1856.  The  illustrated  plates  are  from  the  same  source.  The  whole  is 
ingeniously  modified  to  adapt  it  to  New  York.  The  curious  reader  is  referred  by 
the  Editors,  for  further  information,  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  work  on  the  Microscope. 
Would  they  have  considered  it  altogether  indiscreet  to  refer  to  Dr.  Lardner  ? 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art  contains  a  large  number  of  articles 
of  popular  scientific  interest.  In  a  letter  from  G.  Mathiot  to  Prof  Bache  are  dis- 
cussed the  difficulties  of  the  M'orking  of  the  Atlantic  Cable.  Prof  Loomis  has  an 
article  on  the  variations  of  the  Magnetic  Needle  at  Hudson,  Ohio.  Dynamics  of 
Ocean  Currents,  Anomalies  in.  the  Florida  Gidf-Stream,  are  interesting  articles. 
No  quarterly  published  in  this  country  is  worthy  of  a'more  liberal  support. 

The  Type  ok  the  Times,  published  semi-monthly  by  Longley  &  Brothers,  Cin- 
cinnati, will  contain,  during  1859,  a  course  oi  Easy  Lessons  in  Phonetic  Shorthand. 
They  will  ])e  written  in  familiar  colloquial  style  ;  every  principle  will  be  thorough- 
ly explained,  and  amply  illustrated  with  engraved  examples  and  exercises,  pro- 
cured especially  for  the  purpose.  These  Lessons  will  be  simplified,  and  will  teach 
the  art  of  reporting  without  any  great  tax  on  the  time  of  the  pupil.  No  person 
will  regret  the  time  spent  in  learning  this  accomplished  art. 
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READING      AND      SPELLING.* 


Eeading,  the  most  important  branch  of  school  instruction,  is 
generally  the  most  imperfectly  taught,  especially  in  the  Primary 
Schools.  If  we  listen  to  a  child  who  is  reading  the  most  collo- 
quial piece  that  can  be  chosen,  how  marked  do  we  find  the  dif- 
ference, in  most  cases,  between  the  tones  and  modulations  he 
employs  and  those  of  common  conversation.  And  why  do  we 
not  find  the  same  natural  and  easy  tones  and  inflections  in 
reading  as  in  conversation  ?  The  answer  is  a  sad  reflection  up- 
on the  manner  in  which  reading  is  generally  taught  in  element- 
ary schools. 

That  this  evil  is  necessary,  no  intelligent  teacher  believes. 
If  we  look  for  the  seat  of  the  difiiculty,  we  shall  probably  find 
the  principal  cause  in  the  fact  that  most  children  are  first  taught 
to  call  the  names  of  a  large  portion  of  the  words  they  read  with- 
out understanding  their  meaning.  The  remedy  of  the  evil  is 
suggested  by  the  cause.  Let  no  unmeaning  words  be  presented 
to  the  young  learner,  and  let  no  word  ever  be  read  without  be- 
ing understood.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  word  has  a  meaning, 
and  that  the  child  is  presumed  to  understand  what  it  is :  the 
teacher  should  be  sure  that  the  child  actually  does  understand 
every  word  that  is  i*ead.  The  first  words  introduced  should  al- 
ways be  the  names  of  common  and  familiar  objects.  The  ob- 
jects themselves  should  be  referred  to,  and  if  possible  presented 
to  the  test  of  the  senses.  The  teacher  should  talk  with  his 
pupils  about  the  objects,  and  employ  the  words  in  simple  and 
familiar  sentences,  so  that  the  reading  may  be  associated  with 
common  conversation,  and  be  made  as  nearly  like  it  as  pos- 
sible. These  directions  are  very  few  and  very  simple,  and  they 
have  been  given,  substantially,  many  times  before;  and  yet, 

*  Extract  from  the  Report  of  W.  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  for  1858. 
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if  they  had  been  faithfully  followed  in  all  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  country,  we  should  probably  find  less  than  half  the  un- 
natural reading  which  we  noAV  witness. 

In  respect  to  the  manner  of  giving  children  their  first  lessons 
in  reading,  a  considerable  diversity  of  practice  still  exists  in 
different  places.  Some  teachers  still  adhere  to  the  system  of 
teaching  the  alphabet  first,  then  short  S3dlables,  and  then  words 
and  sentences;  others  commence  with  the  sounds  of  the  letters, 
and  then  pi-oceed  to  their  combinations  in  words;  others  com- 
mence with  words,  and  afterward  introduce  the  sounds  and 
names  of  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed ;  others  teach 
a  few  letters  first,  by  their  names,  and  then  proceed  to  combine 
these  letters  in  simple  words:  thus  teaching  the  alphabet  and 
words  simultaneously.  There  is,  however,  at  the  present  time, 
a  very  decided  tendency  to  what  is  called  the  word  method. 
"Wherever  this  method  has  been  tried,  it  has  been  found  to  pos- 
sess important  advantages  over  all  other  systems,  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  it  M'ill  soon  find  its  way  into  all  the  best  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  country.  Words  have  meaning;  letters 
have  none.  Words  are  as  easily  learned  as  letters,  and  they 
naturally  precede  letters.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  the  philosophy  of  education  will  be  better  under- 
stood, and  when  all  teachers  will  learn  that  it  is  safe  to  follow 
nature  in  our  efforts  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  children.  Who 
would  think  of  teaching  a  child  the  different  parts  of  which  a 
tree  is  composed  before  he  had  learned  to  distinguish  the  tree 
itself?  A  child  does  not  learn  to  call  the  name  of  a  house  by 
studying  the  windows,  doors,  chimneys,  roof,  etc.,  but  he  first 
learns  to  recognize  the  house  as  a  whole,  and  the  parts  that 
compose  it  are  learned  afterward.  So  in  reading,  the  natural 
order  is  to  learn  the  whole  word  first,  and  afterward  to  learn 
the  names  and  sounds  of  the  letters  composing  it.* 

But  the  best  recommendation  of  the  word  method  is  the  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  its  introduction.  We  have  in  our  own 
schools  some  very  marked  examples  illustrating  the  superiority 
of  this  sj^stem.  Several  of  our  teachers  have,  during  the  last 
year,  by  employing  this  method,  advanced  their  classes  more 
rapidly  and  successfully  than  would  have  been  possible  by  any 
other  means.  One  great  excellence  of  the  sj^stem  is  the  aid  it 
affords  in  teaching  children  to  read  naturally  and  with  correct 

*  "  When  I  first  began  to  visit  the  Prussian  schools,  I  uniformly  inquired  of  the 
teachers  whether,  in  teaching  children  to  read,  they  began  with  the  names  of  the 
letters,  as  given  in  the  alphabet.  Being  delighted  with  the  prompt  negative 
which  I  invariably  received,  I  persevered  in  making  the  inquiry,  until  I  began  to 
perceive  a  look  not  very  flattering  to  my  intelligence,  in  considering  a  point  so 
well  settled  as  this  to  be  any  longer  a  subject  of  discussion  or  doubt.  The  uniform 
statement  was,  that  the  alphabet,  as  such,  had  ceased  to  be  taught  as  an  exercise 
prelimmary  to  reading,  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  by  every  teacher  in  the 
kingdom." — Mann's  Sevaith  Annual  Report  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
1844. 
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expression.  If  no  other  object  were  accomplished,  this  alone 
would  he  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  favorable  regard  of 
school-officers  and  teachers. 

The  exact  point  at  which  the  names  of  the  letters  are  to  be 
inti'oduced  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance,  so  that  we  pre- 
serve the  main  features  of  the  system  unimpaired.  The  natural 
order  of  the  different  steps  is  manifestly  the  following:  First, 
the  object  itself  is  presented  to  the  senses;  next,  the  name  of  the 
object  is  jironounced  and  learned.  As  the  spoken  word  consists 
of  sounds,  the  next  step  in  order  is  to  analyze  the  sounds  and 
utter  them  separately.  After  this,  the  names  of  the  letters  are 
to  be  learned. 

If  any  teachers  prefer  to  teach  the  names  of  the  letters  as  fast 
as  they  occur  in  the  words  learned,  no  harm  can  result  from 
such  a  course.  But  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  which  are  the  real 
elements  of  all  spoken  words,  should  by  all  means  be  learned  as 
early  as  the  names.* 

If,  in  any  case,  a  teacher  has  not  herself  been  accustomed  to 
give  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  letters,  she  can  easily  acquire 
this  power,  by  first  pronouncing  a  word  slowly  and  distinctly, 
fixing  the  attention  upon  the  sound  of  an}^  particular  letter, 
and  then,  while  this  sound  is  still  on  the  ear,  uttering  it  alone. 
If  it  is  desired  to  learn  the  sound  of  a  in  all,  first  speak  the 
word  all,  and  then  commence  the  word,  and  stop  on  the  first, 
sound.  So,  also,  if  the  sound  of  r,  as  in  harm,  is  to  be  learned; 
first  speak  the  word  with  the  attention  directed  to  the  sound  of 
r,  then  speak  the  first  part  of  the  word,  stopping  with  the  sound 
of  r,  and  finally  utter  the  sound  of  r  by  itself  Any  teacher  may, 
in  this  way,  become  her  own  instructor,  and  if  she  is  able  to 
utter  correctly  all  the  sounds  of  a  woi'd  as  they  occur  in  com- 
bination, she  will  readil}^  learn  to  give  them  separately. f 

The  charts  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  use 

*  "  The  old,  and  in  many  places  obsolete  method,  first,  of  teaching  the  Alpha- 
bet by  showing  the  letters,  causing  their  names  to  be  repeated  without  any  regard 
to  the  sounds  they  represent,  and  then  of  teaching  spelling  by  calling  the  names  of 
certain  letters  in  combination,  and  of  pronouncing  the  syllable  or  word  without 
any  reference  to  the  separate  elementary  sounds  which,  when  united,  constitute 
the  word,  will  now  find  but  few  intelligent  defenders." —  Dr.  Sears. 

I  "To  teach  enunciation  and  articulation  properly,  the  teacher  needs  to  be  able 
critically  to  analyze  words,  so  that  he  can  detect  the  precine  faidt  of  his  pupil. 
That  the  word  does  not  sound  correctly  to  his  ear,  and  to  repeat  it  for  tlie  imita- 
tion of  the  scholar,  is  not  enough.  He  must  be  able  to  show  him  just  what  organs 
of  speech  are  employed  in  the  pronunciation,  and  to  train  him  in  their  proper 
use.  For  instance,  a  pupil  pronounces  the  word  divide,  diwkle.  To  repeat  the 
word  correctly  a  hundred  times,  in  his  hearing,  is  scarcely  of  any  avail.  He  does 
not  know  how  to  use  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips.  His  teacher,  detecting  in  what 
syllable  and  in  what  sound  the  difficulty  lies,  must  show  him  that  the  lower  lip 
must  be  placed  under  the  upper  teeth,  and  the  upper  lip  kept  from  touching  it, 
by  the  fore-finger,  if  necessai-y,  and  that,  the  organs  being  thus  held,  he  can  hard- 
ly help  giving  the  sound  correctly." —  Report  of  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Superintendeiit  of 
Common  Schools,  Cincitmaii. 
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of  our  Primary  Schools  are  a  very  successful  embodiment  of 
the  word  method  of  teaching,  and  the  schools  have  already  de- 
rived material  benefit  from  them.  In  a  few  instances,  teachers 
who  were  not  accustomed  to  this  method  have  reversed  the 
order  of  the  charts,  and  commenced  with  No.  6,  which  embraces 
the  alphabet,  instead  of  No.  \,  which  is  composed  mostly  of  words. 
The  directions  at  the  bottom  of  each  chart  are  so  plain  and  full 
that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  any  such  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  proper  manner  of  using  them. 

Another  important  direction  to  be  observed  in  teaching  the 
elements  of  reading  is,  to  give  constant  and  special  attention  to 
articulation.  There  can  be  no  good  reading  without  correctness 
of  articulation ;  and  it  is  far  easier  to  form  good  habits  at  first 
than  to  correct  bad  ones  at  a  later  period.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation  of  many 
of  our  Primary  teachers  in  this  particular.  In  several  instances, 
teachers  who  are  very  unfavorably  situated  have  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles,  and  imparted  to  their  pupils  a  uniform  habit 
of  accurate  and  distinct  articulation.  Whole  classes  of  children, 
who  at  home  speak  and  hear  only  a  foreign  language,  have 
been  taught  to  enunciate  English  words  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness and  precision.  There  are,  however,  other  examples,  in 
which  much  less  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  than  it  de- 
serves. 

As  fast  as  words  are  learned,  and  the  names  and  sounds  of 
the  letters  composing  them,  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  spell 
the  words,  both  by  the  sounds  and  by  the  names  of  the  letters; 
and  this  practice  should  be  carried  forward  simultaneously  with 
the  exercises  in  reading. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  while  a  class  is  en- 
gaged in  reading  it  should  receive  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  is  necessarily  called  away,  by  all 
means  suspend  the  exercise.  It  is  far  better  to  omit  a  lesson 
altogether  than  to  leave  the  pupils  to  read  by  themselves.  The 
voice  of  the  teacher  should  be  frequently  heard  in  every  reading 
exercise,  as  an  example  for  the  scholars  to  imitate.  It  is  by  im- 
itation that  children  learn  to  talk,  and  their  skill  and  accuracy 
in  reading  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  models  which  are 
brought  before  them.  A  child  may  make  a  dozen  trials  in 
reading  a  sentence,  and  not  only  fail  every  time,  but  read  it 
worse  and  worse,  if  he  does  not  hear  it  read  correctly  by  the 
teacher  or  by  some  member  of  the  class.  So,  also,  in  preparing 
an  exercise  in  spelling,  it  is  highly  important  that  young  puplis 
should  hear  the  words  pronounced  by  the  teacher.  A  very  use- 
ful method  is,  for  the  teacher  first  to  pronounce  all  the  words  of 
the  lesson  distinctly,  while  the  pujDils  listen  attentively  and 
point  to  the  words  in  their  books,  as  they  are  pronounced. 
Next,  the  teacher  pronounces  one  word,  which  is  repeated  by 
the  first  scholar  in  the  class;  then  another  word,  which  is  re- 
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peated  by  the  second  scholar — and  so  on.  After  this,  the  teach- 
er and  the  class  pronounce  in  concert,  and  then  the  class  pro- 
nounce in  concert  without  the  teacher.  The  exercise  may  be 
varied,  by  having  the  first  scholar  pronounce  a  word,  which  is 
repeated  by  the  class  in  concert;  the  next  scholar  the  second 
word,  which  is  repeated  by  the  class  —  and  so  on.  Or,  the 
scholars  collectively  may  alternate  with  the  teacher,  she  pro- 
nouncing one  word,  and  the  class  the  next.* 

The  following  method  will  be  found  highly  useful  in  securing 
the  attention  of  Primer  classes,  and  giving  to  each  pupil  the 
benefit  of  reading  the  whole  lesson,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  may 
be  desired :  Let  one  scholar  read  the  first  sentence;  then  let 
the  class  follow,  reading  the  same  in  concert,  and  pointing  to  all 
the  words  as  they  read.  Let  the  next  scholar  read  the  second 
sentence,  and  the  class  follow  in  concert  as  before — and  so  on. 
If  this  exercise  is  properly  conducted,  it  will  advance  a  class 
very  much  faster  than  the  method  of  hearing  each  pupil  read  a 
sentence  in  turn,  without  the  concert  practice. 

Great  care  should  be  taken,  in  all  concert  exercises,  to  secure 
free  and  natural  tones  of  voice.  It  is  always  better  to  dispense 
with  exercises  in  concert  than  to  have  them  become  a  means 
of  forming  bad  habits  in  modulation  and  inflection.  We  have 
in  our  schools  a  large  number  of  teachers  for  Avhom  this  caution 
is  specially  intended.  The  most  marked  examples  of  these  un- 
natural tones  and  modulations  are  witnessed  in  the  classes  that 
repeat  in  concert  the  arithmetical  tables  and  the  sounds  of  the 
letters. 


G     .f 


Utterance,  or  sound,  throughout  animated  nature,  is  expressive 
of  but  only  two  things — ideas  or  thoughts,  and  emotions  or 
peelings.  Human  beings  have  the  power  of  communicating  to 
one  another  both  ideas  and  emotions;  while  the  loAver  animals 
can  communicate  nothing  but  their  emotions.  The  means  or 
instrument  through  which  all  our  ideas  are  communicated  is 
human  language,  or  speech,  or  mere  words.  This  is  wholly  ar- 
bitrary and  conventional  in  its  nature  and  use.  The  means  or 
instrument,  on  the  other  hand,  through  which  all  animal  being, 

*  See  Bcmstead's  Spellmfj  and  Thinking  Combined. 

f  A  Dlscovirse  prepared  for  the  Ulinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  delivered  at  their  request 
at  Qaleaburg,  at  their  Annual  Meeting  of  1858.    By  J.  B.  Turner. 
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from  man  downward,  expresses  its  emotions,  is  emotive  tone, 
which  is  in  no  sense  either  ai'bitrary  or  conventional,  but  is 
innate,  spontaneous,  and  universally  the  same,  not  only  among 
all  human  beings,  but  throughout  all  animal  nature  endued  in 
any  degree  with  the  power  of  utterance.  True,  the  perfection 
of  this  power  of  expressing  emotion  through  emotive  tone  is, 
like  other  gifts  of  God,  infinitely  various  in  degree,  not  only  in 
different  classes  or  species  of  animals,  but  in  different  individuals 
of  the  human  species.  And  as,  intellectually,  it  is  hard  to  find 
any  absolute  vacuum  in  the  great  scale  of  being,  from  the 
Newtons  and  Bacons  of  our  race  all  the  way  down  even  to  the 
oyster,  so,  emotively,  the  whole  space  seems  filled  with  beings 
of  diverse  capacity  of  emotive  utterance,  all  the  way  down  from 
our  most  accomplished  actors  and  orators  to  the  lowest  range 
of  animal  and  instinctive  life.  But,  amid  all  this  variety  of 
capacity,  the  great  law  of  tone,  or  of  emotive  utterance,  unlike 
the  law  of  speech,  or  the  utterance  of  mere  ideas,  is  not  in  any 
degree  conventional,  but  is  fixed  by  the  hand  of  God  himself; 
not  only  in  men,  but  in  all  that  moves  or  creeps  or  flies  —  ever 
the  same. 

So  also  the  scale  of  mere  pitch,  or  the  mere  sharpness  or 
heaviness  of  the  natural  tone,  varies  almost  endlessly:  as  in  the 
case  of  children,  and  men  and  women,  the  larger  and  smaller 
animals,  the  beasts,  and  the  birds.  But  still  the  great  law  every 
where  holds,  that  a  certain  note  on  the  natural  scale  of  each 
individual  being,  whether  man, .woman,  or  child,  whether  born 
in  America  or  in  Africa,  whether  a  four-footed  beast  or  a  fly- 
in  o-  bird,  or  fowl,  or  creeping  thing,  means  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  only  one  and  the  same  thing.  For  example,  nature's 
cry  of  distress  is  every  where  the  semitone  in  some  of  its  forms, 
in  all  men  and  in  all  animals  alike;  and  their  several  cries  of 
fear,  hate,  rage,  and  joy,  are  in  the  same  manner  analogous,  and 
in  the  same  manner  strictly  universal.  All  human  beings,  how- 
ever diverse  their  birthplaces  or  their  languages,  understand 
equally  well  the  meaning  of  a  groan  or  a  note  of  disti-ess,  or  of 
defiance,  or  of  command,  whether  attached  to  words  they  un- 
derstand or  not,  or  to  no  words  at  all ;  and  if  the  same  notes  are 
transferred  to  the  natural  scale  of  the  horse  or  the  dog,  or  any 
other  animal,  or  a  bird,  they  show  at  once  that  the}^  understand 
and  sympathize  with  them  equally  well.  But  human  beings 
alone  have  the  power  of  expressing  minute  gradations  of  pas- 
sion or  emotion :  that  is,  they  alone  have  any  language  of 
words  expressing  ideas;  so  they  also  alone  have  a  full  and  com- 
plete language  of  tone  expressive  of  passion  and  emotion. 

It  wasj  doubtless,  on  this  principle  that  St.  Bernard  roused  all 
Europe  to  arms,  and  made  his  voice  thrill,  with  almost  equal 
power,  through  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  not  a  word  he 
said,  as  of  those  who  heard  him  in  their  own  native  tongue. 
And,  on  the  same  principle,  a  few  simple  words  spoken  by  the 
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truly  magical  voice  of  the  venerated  Miss  Dix  have  proved,  in 
innumerable  cases^  both  upon  sane  and  insane  men,  upon  citi- 
zens and  grave  senators,  and  recentl}^  even  upon  Pope  Pius  the 
JSinth  himself,  more  effective  than  the  labored  remonstrances 
of  all  the  statesmen  of  two  continents  combined,  uttering  merely 
ideas.  On  this  principle,  too,  from  time  to  time,  a  Whitefield,  or 
a  Gough,  or  a  Spurgeon,  arises,  to  reinspire  and  thrill  the  soul 
of  the  multitude  with  the  enx'apturing  tones  of  passion  and  emo- 
tion attached  to  words  and  ideas  that  are  in  print,  perhaps, 
common-place  and  insipid,  and  some  times  childish,  nonsensical, 
and  absurd  in  the  extreme.  One  often  wonders,  in  reading  the 
written  thoughts  of  such  men,  how  such  stuff  could  ever  have 
had  power  to  move  a  mouse,  not  to  speak  of  thousands  of  men ; 
and  yet  this  same  wonderer,  like  Franklin  of  old,  will  be  sure  to 
be  boi-ne  away  with  the  magic  of  the  crowd,  if  only  for  once 
but  caught  in  it ;  or,  if  not,  he  must  brace  himself  steadily  and 
unnaturally  against  it;  such  is  the  resistless  and  almost  om- 
nipotent power  of  this  emotive  tone,  in  the  hands  of  a  real  mas- 
ter, over  beings  of  wonderful  capacities  of  emotion  like  ourselves. 

This,  then,  is  what  Demosthenes  truly  means,  when  he  says 
that  utteri'ance,  or  delivery,  is  the  first,  second,  and  last  thing 
in  eloquence  —  not  action,  as  it  is  some  times  absurdly  trans- 
lated and  reported,  but  delivery.  It  is  mainly  on  this  same 
principle,  also,  that  some  men  possess  such  an  almost  absolute 
control  over  brute  animals,  while  others  can  only  with  great 
difficulty  scare  a  cat  out  of  the  larder.  1  never  want  to  hear  a 
man  speak  but  three  words,  to  know  wdiether  he  can  learn  to 
drive  a  horse  or  not — and  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  who 
can  learn. 

Moreover,  present  emotion  and  passion,  of  all  sorts  and  all 
grades,  can  never  be  expressed  by  words,  but  by  emotive  tone 
alone.  True,  it  may  be  described  by  words,  and  still  more  viv- 
idly by  a  picture  or  painting,  just  as  any  other  subject  or  ob- 
ject which  the  mind  contemplates  may  be  described.  But  then 
it  is  described  only  as  an  idea  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  de- 
scriber,  and  not  expressed  as  an  emotion  existing  in  his  soul; 
and  all  men  see  and  feel  at  once,  instinctively,  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  two — between  an  emotion  described  in  fit 
words,  as  an  idea  existing  only  in  the  head  of  the  speaker,  and 
an  emotion  expressed  in  fit  tone,  as  existing  in  the  soul  of  the 
speaker. 

As  proof  that  no  form  of  words  whatever  can  express  any 
present  emotion,  even  though  chosen  pui-posely  to  describe  it, 
we  need  only  to  reflect  how  common  it  is  to  make  words  of 
deepest  reproach  the  chosen  epithets  of  our  dearest  objects:  for 
example,  our  children  and  others,  such  as  'you  little  villain', 
'rascal',  etc.,  etc.  Persons  of  intense  emotions  are  most  likely 
to  do  this,  because  selecting  words  of  dii-ectly  the  opposite 
meaning  to  the  tone  in  which  they  are  uttered  only  makes,  by 
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contrast,  the  tone  more  impressive  and  effective.  Or  we  may 
take  any  English  sentence  whatever,  intended  to  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  passion  or  emotion,  and  put  upon  it  the  tone  most 
opposite  to  that  passion,  and  we  shall  find  all  attempts  at  verbal 
description  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  force  of  the 
emotive  tone  applied  to  the  words;  for  example :  read  the  first 
or  any  other  line  in  the  'Beggar's  Petition',  intended  and  writ- 
ten to  express  grief  and  invoke  symjjathy  when  uttered  in  a 
semitone — read  this,  I  say,  in  the  downward  slide  of  contempt, 
instead  of  the  recurrent  semitone,  and  we  shall  find  the  force  of 
the  words  wholly  overborne  by  the  new  tone. 

"  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door." 

So  of  any  other  English  sentence,  or  other  sentence  in  any  lan- 
guage whatever.  Hence,  the  most  bitter  and  biting  of  all  forms 
of  sarcasm  and  irony,  as  well  as  the  greatest  and  most  mis- 
chievous and  most  prevalent  of  all  possible  modes  and  forms  of 
lying,  consists  in  repeating  with  entire  accuracy  another  man's 
exact  words  in  some  new  emotive  tone. 

ISTot  only,  therefore,  is  this  law  of  tone  instinctive  and  uni- 
versal, fixed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  all  human  and  all  animal 
nature  under  one  and  the  same  inexorable  law,  but  no  words 
whatever,  and  no  combination  of  mere  words,  can  in  any  case 
express  an  existing  emotion,  though  they  may  describe  a  past 
one;  but  all  really  existing  emtions  are  and  must  be  expressed 
by  this  emotive  tone  alone,  in  some  of  its  varied  inflections  and 
uses. 

It  is,  moreover,  true,  that  for  every  possible  varied  human 
emotion  there  is  a  correlative  and  characteristic  expressive 
tone,  which  the  great  masters  of  tone,  like  Garrick  and  Sheri- 
dan, have  ever  at  command,  just  as  readily  as  a  great  master  in 
language  has  ever  the  fit  words  expressing  his  ideas  at  his 
tongue's  end ;  and  if  he  has  nothing  but  the  bare  words  and 
ideas  at  hand,  without  any  power  over  this  emotive  tone,  he 
will  be  like  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  with  a  rhetoric  fit- 
ting for  an  angel,  but,  withal,  with  an  elocution,  or  power  of 
expression,  that  leaves  him  still  only  the  'Dinner-bell  of  Par- 
liament', as  he  was  facetiously  and  a-pily  called.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  great  master  in  this  power  of  tone  may  utter  the 
merest  twaddle  in  your  ears  for  a  whole  hour,  and  you  will  be 
spell-bound,  without  knowing  the  reason  why  yourself. 

Now  we  need  not  at  all  wonder  at  the  resistless  force  and 
power  of  these  emotive  tones,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  the  sole 
office  of  ideas  to  instruct  men,  and  that  of  emotions  to  move  them; 
and  that  mere  ideas  have  no  power  in  any  case  to  move  men  to 
action,  till  they  first  become  transformed,  or  invested  with  the 
moving  power  of  the  sentiments  and  emotions.  A  mere  idea, 
that  takes  no  hold  of  our  sentient  being,  allies  itself  with  no 
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passion,  emotion,  sentiment,  or  desire,  has  no  more  power  to 
move  to  action  than  an  icicle  or  the  reflected  image  of  a 
mirror.  We  move  only  when  we  are  excited  by  desires  and 
feelings,  never  without.  Simply  to  know  is  to  sit  still  and  look; 
but  to  feel  is  to  act.  So  the  Scriptures  every  where  recognize 
the  great  fact  that  the  steam-power  of  the  man  is  in  his  heart, 
the  symbolic  seat  of  his  emotions — never  in  his  head,  the  mere 
kaleidoscope  of  his  ideas. 

We  remark  but  once  more,  that,  as  there  are  only  about  for- 
ty-two or  three,  more  or  less,  elemental  sounds,  by  which  we  ex- 
press all  our  infinitely-varied  ideas,  so  there  are  only  about  the 
same  number  of  elemental  emotive  tones,  by  which  we  express  all 
our  infinitely-varied  passions  and  emotions  of  whatever  sort; 
and  these  tones  express  in  all  cases  only  their  ajjpropriate  pas- 
sion, whether  put  upon  words  descriptive  of  that  passion  or  not, 
or  if  put  upon  no  words  at  all,  or  even  upon  words  naturally 
carrying  directly  the  opposite  meaning,  as  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  examples  cited.  All  these  elemental  tones  are  also  just 
as  susceptible  of  analysis  and  description  on  'a  musical  scale  or 
on  a  blackboard  as  the  eight  notes  in  music  are,  or  as  the  ele- 
mental sounds  of  ideas  or  mere  words  are;  and  any  child  of 
common  capacity  can  be  taught  to  acquire  a  distinct  idea  and 
a  prompt  and  ready  mastery  and  command  over  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  common-place  preliminary  remarks 
80  long,  merely  to  gain  a  stand-point  from  which  we  may  see 
clearly  what  is  implied  in  reading,  and  what  is  meant  by  teach- 
ing a  child  to  read,  or  rather  what  should  be  meant — not,  alas, 
as  we  shall  see,  what  is  meant,  at  least  as  a  general  rule. 

Now  every  writer,  who  has  common  sense,  means  some  times 
to  convey  upon  the  printed  page,  so  far  as  possible,  both  his 
ideas  and  his  emotions  —  as  nearly  as  possible,  he  describes  both  ; 
and  expects  the  reader,  from  his  description  thus  given,  to  catch 
and  sympathize  with  the  tone  of  his  peculiar  emotions,  no  less 
than  with  his  ideas,  and  in  his  reading  truly  to  express  both 
alike. 

To  read,  therefore,  is  to  utter,  not  some  part,  but  all  which 
the  writer  designs  to  convey  to  the  listener;  and  if  it  be  cor- 
rect reading  to  mumble  and  halt  and  stumble  over  and  misrep- 
resent all  his  natural  tones  and  emotions,  it  is  equally  correct 
to  do  the  same  to  all  his  words  and  ideas.  But  if  it  be  right 
truly  and  distinctly  to  pronounce  his  words,  and  correctly  to 
represent  thus  his  ideas,  it  is  surely  equally  right  at  least  not  to 
misread  and  misrepresent  all  his  tones  and  emotions. 
-  I^j  a  catalogue  of  names,  or  a  bill  of  sale,  or  writ  of  law,  or 
an  advertisement,  and  in  many  other  writings,  nothing  but  bare 
ideas  may  be  expressed  or  intended;  and  the  words,  rightly  and 
gracefully  pronounced,  give  us  the  whole.  But  most  of  our 
school-books,  from  which  we  attempt,  to  say  the  least,  to  teach 
23 
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our  children  to  read,  are  purposely  made  up  of  no  such  material, 
but  of  the  most  passionaLe  and  expressive  utterances  found  in 
the  English  language;  still  they  are  all  read  in  multitudes  of 
schools  as  though  they  were,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  mere  bill 
of  sale,  and  with  some  destestable  rising  slide  or  school-boy 
twang  on  every  line  at  that,  with  no  more  even  pretended  re- 
gard to  this  great,  all-pervading  law  of  tone,  that  runs  through 
all  human  and  even  through  all  animal  beings,  than  was  exhib- 
ited in  the  blast  of  the  ram's-horns  that  blew  around  old  Jericho. 
I  ask,  can  this  be  correct  reading,  or  teaching  a  child  to 
read?  Such  schools  ought  surely  to  step  down  one  letter  in 
the  English  alphabet,  and  instead  of  saying  the  three  R's  are 
taught  here,  '.Readin,  Ritin,  and  Rithmetic',  they  ought  to  say 
"the  three  S's,  ' Squalling,  Sputtering,  and  Squawking' — done 
up  here  to  order,  day  in  and  day  out."  But,  not  to  ask  too  much 
at  once,  we  may  perhaps  consider  reading  under  these  aspects, 
Ist,  as  correct;  2d,  as  tasteful;  and  3d,  as  impressive. 

Eeading  may  be  considered  as  in  one  sense  correct  when  all 
the  mere  ideas  of  the  writer  are  clearly  and  naturally  expressed, 
while  all  his  peculiar  emotions  are  left  to  the  inference  of  the 
listener.  But  it  is  essential  here  that  there  shall  at  least  be  no 
utterance  contrary  or  adverse  to  the  three  emotions  designed  to 
be  conveyed.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  be  called  in  any  sense 
correct  reading.  We  thus  convey  all  the  writer's  ideas  to  the 
listener  correctly  and  ti'uly;  and  we  at  least  throw  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  inferring  truly  for  himself  his  emotions  — 
though  we  give  him  little  or  no  aid  in  that  line. 

How  seldom  even  this  lowest  form  of  reading  is  achieved  or 
even  attempted,  in  our  schools,  alas !  all  of  my  years  well  know 
to  our  great  sorrow;  we  all  know  that  we  conti'acted  habits 
during  our  first  school-boy  days,  which  the  painful  effort  of  a 
long  life  has  not  been  able  to  wholly  eradicate,  even  under  bet- 
ter knowledge  and  better  instruction;  we  are  still  left,  as  hu- 
man depravity  left  the  aged  Paul,  knowing,  indeed,  but  'how  to 
perform  we  find  not'.  Even  in  all  our  school-books,  in  that  day, 
we  were  taught  always,  or  at  least  generally,  to  give  a  rising 
instead  of  a  falling  inflection  at  a  comma,  or  other  pause  where 
the  sense  is  still  incomplete;  and  our  teachers,  of  course,  did  not 
know  enough  to  correct  the  books.  So  we  went  on,  da}''  after 
day,  squawking  by  rule,  ^^  No — man — can — put  —  off — the — law 
of —  God,"  etc.,  etc.,  while  both  we  and  our  teachers  were,  in 
fact,  putting  off  all  God's  laws  o^  human  uttex-ance  in  every 
syllable  we  read.  So  what  men  could  not  do  the  teachers  and 
the  boys  all  surely  did  do,  and  with  a  vengeance  too. 

I  will  dwell  for  a  moment  here  on  this  first,  almost  universal 
and  fatal  blunder  of  the  books  and  the  teachers;  for  it  is  widely 
extant  in  our  day,  and  uttei'ly  destructive  of  all  probability  of 
oven  correct  reading,  to  say  nothing  of  that  which  is  tasteful 
or  impressive. 
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This  vicious  element,  incorporated  into  most  of  our  books, 
and  sanctified  by  long  usage  in  our  schools,  like  the  Scotch 
nasal-twang  in  the  pulpit,  is  the  basis,  or  first  element,  in  what 
all  know  to  be  the  school-boy's  twang,  and  what  is  called  the 
sophomoric  twang  of  the  college,  and  the  ministerial  twang  of 
the  pulpit.  Insomuch  that  you  can  generally  tell  through  a 
thick  board  partition  Avhether  any  one  of  these  is  reading  out 
of  a  book  or  simply  natui-ally  talking,  and  can  readily  distin- 
guish, as  he  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  precisely  where  the 
natural  talking  and  the  terrible  reading  begins  and  ends.  Add 
to  this  horrible  and  almost  universal  apostacy  from  all  correct 
reading — an  apostacy  among  Englishmen  and  Americans  almost 
as  wide  as  Adam's  fall  —  add  one  fact  more,  namely,  that  a 
child  when  it  first  begins  to  read  is  naturally  inclined,  for  the 
sake  of  distinctness  of  utterance  on  the  vanish,  to  pronounce 
every  word  with  a  rising  slide  of  a  third,  instead  of  a  second,  on 
every  final  element,  and  that  his  teacher  indulges  him  in  this 
habit  also,  often-times  till  it  becomes  thoroughly  fixed  on  many 
if  not  all  his  words,  and  you  hi\so  cause  enough  for  the  misera- 
able  drawling  reading,  which  inevitabl}-  becomes  the  fixed  habit 
of  so  largo  a  poi'tion  of  our  population.  It  would  usually  be  fivr 
easier  to  take  a  child  twelve  years  old,  who  had  never  been 
to  school  a  day,  and  teach  him  to  read  correctly,  than  it  is  to 
take  one  who  has  been  in  school  all  his  life,  under  such  instruc- 
tions, and  break  up  his  old  habits. 

At  this  point  in  writing  my  lecture,  I  sent  my  little  daughter 
to  bring  me  the  book  she  last  read  in  at  school,  not  knowing 
precisely  what  one  it  was,  as  she  had  been  out  of  school  for 
some  time.  She  brought  me  Sicafi's  District-School  Eeader,  a 
book  Avhich  I  never  used,  or  examined  until  now,  and,  I  judge, 
a  book  containing  many  fine  selections,  and  pi'obabl}',  as  a  whole', 
as  manj^  rare  excellences  as  any  other.  Not  being  familiar  with 
our  present  school  Headers,  I  suppose  I  may  take  this  book  as 
a  fiair  and  respectable  specimen  of  the  whole  class  now  is  use, 
and  shall  therefore  refer  to  it  on  this  occasion. 

Well,  noAv,  on  page  29,  speaking  of  the  inflections  of  the  voice, 
and  having  described  them  in  the  usual  meagre  general  terms 
correctly,  he  gives  his  first  rule,  as  folloM'S : 

RrLE  1.  In  all  cases  wbcro  the  sense  is  incomplete  or  suspended,  the  rising  in- 
flection should  bo  used. 

The  third  rule  is  of  similar  vicious  character.  Now  I  under- 
take to  say  that  there  never  was  a  man  born  on  this  continent 
that  talked  according  to  this  rule  or  read  according  to  it,  if  ho 
read  correctly  as  ho  and  all  others  talk.  And  I  will  convince 
every  one  of  my  hearers  of  the  truth  of  my  remark  by  simply 
reading  the  \ovy  sentence  Mr.  Swan  has  selected  as  an  exam- 
ple, first  with  his  rising  inflection  at  each  pause,  and  then  with 
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the  proper  and  niitural  fallin<^  inflection,  and  every  man  in 
America  will  decide  at  once  instinctively  which  is  correct,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  books  whatever. 

The  simple  fact  is,  most  of  our  writers  of  school-books,  as 
well  as  our  teachers,  do  not  know  enough  about  the  subject  to 
know  the  difference  between  a  change  of  radical  and  vanishing 
pitch  or  slide.  And  this  appears  to  be  precisely  Mi*.  Swan's 
case:  and  therein  he  is  not  below,  but  simply  on  a  level  with, 
his  compeers.  But  what  would  you  say  of  a  man  who  should 
undertake  to  teach  music  who  could  not  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween intch  and  time,  and  often  mistook  the  one  for  the  other, 
'  both  in  his  rules  and  exercises?  Yet  that  is  the  precise  nature 
of  the  mistake  here  made,  and  the  primal  origin  of  the  awful 
'harsh  discordance'  that  'brays  on  the  air'  in  so  many  of  our 
schools  and  public  assemblies,  and  from  which  the  best  of  us, 
who  have  been  once  thoroughly  drilled  into  the  nonsense,  can 
only  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  set  times,  thoroughly  clear 
ourselves.  We  have  been  drilled  in  it,  in  all  our  readings  and 
recitations  of  all  sorts,  till  it  has  fairly  become  a  second  nature. 
The  child  still  in  his  monosyllables  gives  it  to  you,  a  full  rising 
slide  of  a  third  on  every  word,  stop  or  no  stop;  and  as.  he  grows 
up  to  read  and  recite,  on  whatever  subject  or  from  whatever 
book,  gallops  and  gabbles  along  as  rapidly  as  possible,  minding 
neither  stops  nor  sense,  except  he  is  careful  to  keep  this  vicious 
twang;  wherever  sheer  exhaustion  compels  him  to  stop  for 
breath,  then  out  comes  this  twang  of  a  rising  slide,  and  on  he 
goes  faster  than  ever.  So  the  whole  school  go,  for  six  whole 
hours  per  day,  all  unchecked  and  uncorrected  by  the  teacher,  till, 
by  the  constant  recurrence  of  these  unearthly  sounds  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  children,  their  whole  taste  and  their  very  nature 
seems  changed,  and  no  one  thinks  of  reading  or  reciting  except 
in  a  perfect  gabble,  unless,  indeed,  now  and  then  one,  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  variety,  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  squall  or  to 
squawk — still  holding  on,  howevei-,  to  this  vicious  rising  slide, 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  death-grasp,  through  all  possible  variations 
of  gabbling,  squalling,  and  squawking.  It  is  lucky  for  parents 
that  such  schools  are  not  held  out  in  the  bushes,  or  near  the 
pools;  for  some  unlettered  sportsman  of  our  backwoods  country 
would  surely  fire  upon  them,  innocently  mistaking  them  for  a 
grand  carnival  of  loons  and  geese. 

Our  detestable  mode  of  spelling  tends  also,  through  a  whole 
seven  years'  war  with  its  follies,  only  to  confirm  the  pupil's  er- 
ror and  to  corrupt  his  ear  and  his  taste.  Step  for  one  moment 
into  an  old-fashioned  common  school,  and  hear  a  class  'read  in 
spelling',  as  it  is  called,  all  on  a  vile  rising  slide  of  a  third  at 
every  utterance,  and  at  the  top  of  all  manner  of  human  and  in- 
human voices,  and  then  ask  youi'self  if  bedlam  itself  could  more 
thoroughly  complete  this  work  of  vocal  corruption  than  such  a 
place. 
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Illustration. —  The  head  one  leads  oif,  while  sundry  querists 
keep  up  the  running  fire  o^  sum,  fire,  out,  pen,  etc.  Accommoda- 
tion; sum.  Alleviation.  Concatenation;  fire.  Allitera- 
tion; out.     Abomination;  pen. 

That  last  is  both  a  sensible  and  descriptive  word — so  we  will 
stop  with  it. 

Now  I  do  say  that  the  child  that  can  stay  in  such  a  bedlam 
till  he  can  learn  to  spell  through  the  whole  chaos  of  our  English 
spelling,  without  having  both  his  tones  and  tastes  wholly  cor- 
rupted, can  also  go  through  the  fires  of  purgatory  and  never 
singe  a  hair. 

As  the  boy  gets  up  into  the  college  he  somewhat  clears  his 
enunciation  and  moderates  his  speed,  but  still  prances  off  on  the 
same  vicious  slide,  in  the  genuine  soj)homoric  twang,  thus:  "Mr. 
President',  it  is  natural  for  man'  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of 
hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes'  against  a  painful  truth', 
and  to  listen  to  the  song  of  that  syren',  till  she  transforms  us' 
into  beasts."  Instead  of  reading  it  correctly  thus :  (Here  re- 
peat with  falling  slide.) 

It  would  be  well  for  such  students  also  to  remember  that  it  is 
natural  for  boys  of  their  age  to  indulge  in  the  sophomoric  twang; 
that  is,  it  has  now  become  a  thorough  second  nature,  and,  al- 
though it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  not  much  of  song 
about  that  syren,  they  still  listen  to  it  most  greedily. 

Finally  the  pupil  mounts  the  pulpit  with  this  same  vicious 
note,  interspersed,  perhaps  by  some  form  of  a  semitonic  recur- 
rent melody,  and  he  reads,  "And  I  heard'  a  voice'  saying', 
blessed'  are'  the  dead'  who  die'  in  the  Lord'."  And  I  do  n't 
wonder  they  think  themselves  blessed  if  they  have  got  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  preacher's  voice. 

The  old  Scotch  woman  who  boxed  her  son's  ears  for  reading 
the  newspaper  in  the  'Bible  twang'  showed  some  good  sense, 
for  it  is  well  to  leave  at  least  our  newspaper  advertisements  to 
nature,  even  if  we  can  not  trust  our  school-books  and  our  Bi- 
bles there:  and  the  story  also  most  clearly  shows  how  thorough- 
ly the  ear  and  taste  of  all  classes,  young  and  old,  become 
thoroughly  perverted  and  corrupted  by  these  awful  sounds  at 
home  and  abroad. 

[To  be  concluded  next  month.] 


Therk  's  many  a  little  book  that  reads  right  nice, 

The  reader  never  cares  to  see  again  ; 
But  whatsoe'er  is  not  worth  reading  twice 

Was  not  worth  reading  once,  I  do  maintain. 

Riickert. 
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WILLIAM        H.      PRE   SCOTT 


William  Hickling  Prescott  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  May 
4th,  1796,  and  died  at  Boston,  January  29tb,  1859,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  His  writings  had  made  his  name  familiar 
in  literary  circles,  where  all  knew  him  as  an  author,  and  knew 
him  but  to  admire;  but  his  private  life  was  little  known.  His 
modest}',  his  laborious,  studious  habits,  and  his  infirmity  of 
sight,  had  kept  him  from  those  arenas  of  exhibition  by  means 
of  which  most  of  our  writers  become  known  in  public ;  and  when 
his  departure  removed  the  obligations  of  privacy,  his  friends  sud- 
denly showed  the  world  what  untold  nobleness  had  gonej  and 
we  found  what  vast  labor  had  been  done  that  we  might  be  in- 
structed and  delighted.  We  had  been  like  those  who  eat  from 
a  basket  of  rich  fruit  without  knowing  with  how  great  pains 
and  expense  the  orchard  and  vineyard  have  been  planted  and 
tended.  Those  who  had  only  known  the  author  and  scholar 
may  now  thank  God  that  there  lived  so  good  a  man  :  one  whose 
life  bears  such  lessons  of  patience,  and  hope,  and  good  works. 

Mr.  Prescott's  father  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge, 
and  highly  esteemed  as  a  citizen  and  a  scholar.  His  grand- 
father was  the  Col.  William  Prescott  who  commanded  at  Bun- 
ker Hill;  and  his  ancestors,  back  to  the  time  of  the  immigration 
of  the  family  in  IG-tO,  were  noted  and  honorable  in  social  and 
political  life.  Mr.  Prescott  entered  Harvard  College  in  1811, 
and  graduated  in  1814,  with  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship, 
and  especially  for  good  taste  and  for  purity  of  style  and  ele- 
gance of  expression.  A  short  time  before  the  close  of  his  college 
course  a  fellow  student  had  playfully  thrown  a  crust  of  bread 
across  the  table  at  him  :  the  ill-fated  missile  injured  one  eye  so 
much  that  it  became  blind ;  the  other,  from  sympathetic  irrita- 
tion, was  long  diseased,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  lost  entirely. 
For  months  he  was  confined  to  a  darkened  room.  His  mother 
said  to  Dr.  Frothingham,  "  In  all  that  trying  season,  when  so 
much  had  to  be  endured,  and  our  hearts  were  ready  to  fail  us 
for  fear,  I  never  in  a  single  instance  groped  my  way  across  the 
apartment  to  take  my  place  at  his  side,  that  he  did  not  salute 
me  with  some  hearty  expression  of  good  cheer — not  in  a  single 
instance;  as  if  we  were  the  patients,  and  it  was  his  place  to 
comfort  us."  With  such  sweet  courage  he  bore  that  solitary 
darkness  which  symbolized  the  obscuration  of  his  hopes  and  the 
narrowing  of  his  ambition  and  of  his  labors.  He  had  intended 
to  study  iaw;  but  after  two  years  spent  in  traveling  in  Europe 
and  in  efforts  to  restore  his  sight,  he  returned,  unable  to  use  his 
one  unquenched  eye  for  reading  and  writing,  except  for  a  short 
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time  each  day ;  and  some  times  even  this  pleasure  was  denied 
him  when  the  privation  was  peculiarly  hard  to  bear. 

Mr.  Pi-escott  was  not  poor :  no  external  necessity  urged  him 
to  exertion.  He  might  have  seated  himself  at  ease,  to  enjoy 
himself  without  labor;  but  an  internal  necessity,  arising  from  a 
spirit  that  could  not  bear  idleness  and  uselessness,  moved  him 
to  action.  As  he  said,  "A  man  must  find  something  to  do." 
Writing  to  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Ellis,  he  says,  ''I  had  early  conceived  a 
strong  passion  for  historical  writing,  to  which  perhaps  the  read- 
ing of  (ribbon's  autobiography  contributed  not  a  little.  I  pro- 
posed to  make  myself  a  historian  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
and  hoped  to  produce  something  which  posterity  would  not 
willingly  let  die.  In  a  memorandum-book  as  far  back  as  1819 
I  find  the  desire  intimated;  and  I  proposed  to  devote  ten  years 
of  my  life  to  the  stud}^  of  ancient  and  modern  literatui'cs,  chief- 
ly the  latter,  and  to  give  ten  years  more  to  some  historical  work." 

Thus,  forty  years  ago,  with  his  life's  purpose  in  heart,  with 
steady  enthusiasm  and  power  of  patient  endurance,  and  with 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  full  view,  the  young  man 
sat  down  to  his  work,  postponing  willingly  all  visible  success 
for  a  score  of  years.  Appreciating  the  method  of  Nature,  he 
would  take  full  time  to  gain  great  results.  Fortunately  he  was 
not  hampered  b}^  poverty.  For  such  vast  researches  as  he  pur- 
posed abundant  means  were  necessary,  and  he  had  them.  His 
tii'st  published  productions  were  articles  in  the  North-American 
Review,  beginning  in  1824.  A  collection  of  these  essays  up  to 
1845  has  been  published.  Selecting  at  length  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  for  his  first  great  histox-ical  effort,  he  began 
the  accumulation  of  materials.  Dr.  Sparks  saj-s  of  him,  "I  can 
say  with  entire  confidence,  after  my  historical  studies,  such  as 
the}^  have  been,  that  I  know  of  no  historian  in  any  age  or  lan- 
guage whose  researches  into  the  materials  with  whicdi  he  was 
to  work  have  been  so  extensive,  thorough  and  profound  as  those 
of  Mr.  Prescott."  Purchasable  books  he  bought;  such  as  could 
not  be  bought  were  sifted,  and  all  that  could  be  of  use  to  him 
was  copied;  public  librai'ies  were  ransacked  by  zealous  agents; 
and  huge  folios  of  manuscripts  were  copied  from  documents  in 
Spanish  and  other  national  archives  which  had  before  been  care- 
fully kept  in  secrecy.  His  success  in  getting  at  such  treasures 
was  wonderful.  After  he  had  become  known  by  means  of  his 
first  work,  such  respect  and  esteem  was  felt  for  him  in  Europe 
that  even  the  most  private  records  were  subject  to  transcription 
for  his  use.  He  was  never  content  with  second-hand  informa- 
tion, but  always  sought  out  the  original  sources.  Truth  was  his 
first  object;  its  jewels  were  to  jje  gathered  at  whatever  cost. 

Just  before  the  great  mass  of  materials  collected  for  his  first 
work  arrived  in  this  countrj-,  his  one  eye,  which  had  allowed 
considerable  use  for  a  while,  grew  much  worse,  and  never  again 
recovered  its  former  strength.     He  experienced  a  feeling  of 
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'blank  despair'  when  his  literary  treasures  arrived  from  Spain 
and  he  could  not  use  them.  He  determined  to  use  the  eyes  of 
others.  He  employed  a  reader  who  knew  no  tongue  but  his 
own  to  read  Spanish  books  to  him  until  he  became  familiar  with 
the  language  in  that  form.  As  the  reading  jjroceeded  he  dic- 
tated copious  notes,  which  he  had  read  to  him  till  they  had  be- 
come familiar,  after  which  he  would  write  his  chapter  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.  His  manuscript  was  then  tran- 
scribed for  printing,  and  his  book  was  printed  in  large  type  for 
his  own  perusal.  It  then  received  his  final  alterations  and  cor- 
rections. He  wrote  without  seeing  his  manuscript,  by  means 
of  a  writing-frame  invented  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  He  some 
times  attempted  dictation,  on  the  recommendation  of  Thierry, 
the  blind  French  historian,  but  preferred  his  writing-frame  gen- 
erally. Such,  essentially,  was  his  method  of  preparation  of  all 
his  works;  though  he  obtained  better  assistance  afterward, 
getting  readers  and  secretaries  who  were  acquainted  with  an- 
cient and  modern  languages.  The  following  sketch  of  his  per- 
sonal habits  is  derived  mainly  from  an  article  in  the  New-York 
Tribune,  written  by  a  gentleman  who  was  his  secretary  for  the 
year  prior  to  May,  1848. 

Mr.  Prescott  was  very  methodical  in  all  things.  His  time 
was  regularly  assigned,  each  hour  to  its  own  special  purpose. 
He  rose  early,  at  the  summons  of  an  alarm-clock.  He  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  his  clothing  for  the  day  by  inspection  of 
the  thermometer.  He  walked  half  an  hour  before  breakfast, 
alone.  His  defect  of  sight  did  not  interfere  with  his  moving 
about  freely,  or  with  the  recognition  of  his  friends.  After 
breakfast  his  wife  read  to  him  for  an  hour,  while  he  shaved  and 
made  his  toilet.  The  book  for  the  iiour  was  generally  a  novel; 
he  said  that  books  of  this  sort  stimulated  his  imagination  and 
contributed  to  picturesqueness  in  his  style.  When  the  hour  ex- 
pired the  book  was  laid  aside,  at  whatever  point  of  the  story. 
At  ten  o'clock,  the  close  of  the  reading,  he  took  another  half- 
hour's  walk,  and  returned  to  his  study,  and  spent  the  time  till 
noon  in  the  work  in  hand.  From  twelve  till  one  he  walked 
again,  and  in  Boston  took  this  hour  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. Then  followed  the  labors  of  study  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
At  half-past  two  he  dined.  After  dinner  he  heard  the  light 
reading  for  another  hour,  while  he  smoked  his  daily  one  cigar, 
to  which  he  limited  himself  Again  in  the  afternoon  he  walked 
half  an  hour,  his  daily  stint  of  exercise  being  five  miles;  if 
storms  prevented  his  going  out,  he  would  put  on  his  hat,  boots, 
and  gloves,  take  his  cane,  and  walk  the  house  through  the  reg- 
ular time.  At  six  o'clock  he  was  again  in  his  study,  and  spent 
two  hours  in  labor.  His  rule  was  to  spend  five  hours  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  never  any  more,  in  his  study. 

In  his  study  he  would  have  those  books,  and  those  only,  which 
were  of  use  in  the  work  immediately  before  him.     His  own 
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desk  was  in  the  middle  of  the  study,  and  was  contrived  to  suit 
his  special  needs  and  purposes.  He  kept  it  scrupulously  neat 
and  orderly:  any  defacement  or  disorder  annoyed  him.  He 
never  laid  down  a  pen  without  wiping  it  and  jiutting  it  into  its 
own  place.  Of  his  secretaries  he  exj)ected  a  similar  attention 
to  order,  and  to  punctuality.  Any  neglect  would  be  noticed 
quietly  in  some  way.  In  Avriting  letters,  which  he  generally 
dictated,  he  was  very  particular  about  their  style  and  appear- 
ance, the  space  allowed  for  his  signature,  the  manner  of  the 
folding  and  sealing.  The  tone  of  his  letters  was  cheerful  and 
even  sprightly,  and  he  was  careful  in  every  thing  to  avoid  say- 
ing what  could  injure  the  feelings  of  any  one.  It  is  generally 
the  case  that  persons  who  are  so  precise  and  orderly  arepeevish 
and  unj^leasant  to  those  who  are  less  careful;  but  genuine  kind- 
ness and  good  humor  controlled  all  Mr.  Prescott's  words  and 
actions.  A  glance  at  his  watch  was  all  the  reminder  that  an 
instance  of  unpunctuality  on  the  part  of  his  secretary  produced; 
or  if  his  parting  salutation  of  ^good  evening'  was  not  responded 
to,  its  repetition  would  remind  of  the  neglect.  One-tenth  of 
his  annual  expenditures  were  for  charity.  He  was  very  careful 
to  see  that  it  was  well  bestowed. 

Mr.  Prescott  had  houses  at  ISTahant  and  at  Pepperell,  in  which 
he  would  spend  his  summer  and  fall  months,  carrying  with  him 
so  much  of  his  library  as  was  necessary  for  the  work  upon 
which  he  was  engaged.  The  house  at  Pepperell  was  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old,  and  the  property  had  been  in  the  family 
for  two  centuries.  It  was  a  favorite  resort  with  him.  He  had 
Biany  friends,  and  with  a  warm,  sensitive,  and  loving  nature 
was  ardently  attached  to  them.  All  the  friends  and  associates 
who  since  his  death  have  spoken  of  their  intercourse  with  him, 
testify  with  glowing  words  of  his  cheerfulness,  amiabilit}^,  gen- 
tleness, and  loveliness.  His  modesty  was  remarkable.  When 
he  had  spent  ten  years  upon  his  first  work,  he  showed  it  to  Pres. 
Sparks,  modestly  doubting  its  value,  and  the  propriety  of  pub- 
lishing it  as  it  then  was.  He  never  even  seemed  to  overpower 
by  any  assumption  of  learning  or  ability  those  with  whom  he 
talked:  he  seemed  simply  the  well-bred  man  in  society. 

His  decease  was  sudden.  Two  years  ago  he  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered;  it  seemed  to 
have  made  him  older.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  seized 
with  apoplexy  at  noon,  and  at  tAvo  o'clock  had  passed  away.  He 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  work:  the  third  volume  of  his  Philip  II 
had  just  been  issued,  and  two  days  before  his  death  he  expressed 
to  Mr.  Mil  burn  a  hope  that  he  might  live  to  finish  it,  it  being  now 
three-fifths  done.  It  is  not  our  place  to  speak  of  the  character 
of  his  works:  that  belongs  to  the  history  of  American  litera- 
ture :  we  have  sought  only  to  indicate  the  principal  events  of 
his  life,  the  leading  traits  of  his  character,  and  the  methods  by 
which  he  surmounted  the  great  obstacle  of  lack  of  vision.  "VVe 
24 
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have  found  the  gentleman,  the  scholar,  the  laborious  student, 
the  genial  companion,  the  warm  and  constant  friend,  so  united 
in  a  single  person  that  all  who  had  the  honor  of  knowing  him 
were  strongly  attached  to  him;  and  we  see  that  our  country- 
has  lost  not  only  an  eminent  scholar  but  also  a  man  of  rare 
sweetness  and  nobleness.  i.i. 


DIRECTIONS   FOR    THE   STUDY  OF    NATURAL    HISTORY. 


In  December  last  a  series  of  directions  for  collecting  and  preserving  specimens  iu 
the  various  departments  of  Natural  History  was  prepared,  published  \n  .Emery''s 
Journal  of  Agriculture  atul  Prairie  Farmer,  and  distributed  at  the  last  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  In  order  to  make  the  study  of  Natural  History  easy  and  familiar 
to  all,  such  facilities  can  not  be  too  abundant.  However,  to  him  that  wills  nothing 
is  hard,  and  common  sense  will  suggest  a  great  deal  that  need  not  be  written  on 
this  subject.  Doubtless  the  best  general  direction  is  to  become  filled  with  a  zeal 
that  will  employ  all  the  leisure  hours,  and  to  '  seek  out  many  inventions ',  such  as 
the  circumstances  may  require. 

Directions  for  the  study  of  Geology,  Botany,  Ornithology,  Ichthyology,  Conchol- 
ogy,  and  the  other  ologics  into  which  Natural  History  is  divided,  are  generally 
found  in  the  works  on  those  subjects.  Tlie  Smithsonian  Institution  has  compiled 
and  put  in  pamphlet  form  an  excellent  set  of  directions  to  aid  amateurs  in  this 
delightful  study.  A  letter  to  the  Secretary,  Joseph  Henry,  requesting  a  copy  will 
be  promptly  attended. 

We  need,  however,  a  few  special  directions  adapted  to  our  own  State.  To  sup- 
ply this  want  some  of  our  home  naturalists  have  written  at  length.  The  circidar 
of  Robert  Kennicott  is  perhaps  the  most  complete.  Dr.  Geo.  Vasey,  of  Ringwood, 
and  Cyrus  Thomas,  of  Carbondale,  are  still  engaged  in  making  collections 'of  our 
Fauna  alid  Flora,  and  they  will  gladly  furnish,  on  application,  such  directions  and 
advice  as  their  experience  approves.  We  have  condensed  the  set  of  directions 
from  R.  Kennicott's  circular,  and  offer  them  to  the  public  through  the  pages  of 
the  Teacher,  hoping  thus  to  contribute  something  to  the  study  of  Nature  durmg 
the  present  season. 

GENERAL       DIRECTIONS. 

In  collecting  animals  the  most  common  should  be  secured  as  well  as  those  which  are  rare.  A 
large  number  of  specimens  of  each  mammal,  bird,  reptile,  fish,  insect,  etc.,  from  any  locality  will 
be  wanted  for  comparison  or  exchange.  Any  person  while  walking  in  the  fields  or  woods,  by  car- 
rying in  his  pocket  a  small  bag  for  reptiles  and  a  half-ounce  wide-mouthed  vial  of  alcohol  for  in- 
sects, could  secure  many  valuable  species.  Several  hours  spent  among  grasses  and  flowers,  turn- 
ing over  stones  and  old  logs,  and  stripping  off  dead  bark,  could  scarcely  fail  to  expose  species 
entirely  new. 

Mammals. —  The  various  kinds  of  field,  meadow,  and  marsh  mice,  rats,  moles,  bats,  shrews,  pock- 
et-goj)hers,  and  weasels,  are,  most  of  them,  easily  collected.  Mouse  and  rat  trajis,  baited  both  with 
meat  and  vegetables,  and  placed  by  their  burrows  or  near  their  places  of  resort,  will  often  secui'e 
species  unknown  before.  Many  mice,  shrews,  etc.,  are  found  under  corn-shocks,  hay  or  grain 
stacks,  piles  of  rails  and  logs,  etc.,  etc.  The  species  in  the  woods  often  differ  from  those  on  the 
prairie.  They  may  be  drowned  out  of  their  burrows,  plowed  out,  or  thrown  out  with  a  spade. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mutilate  the  specimen.  All  the  above  mammals  may  be  preserved  in 
alcohol  without  skinning,  the  bowels  having  been  removed  by  a  small  incision  in  the  body  The 
larger  mammals  must  be  skinned  and  stuffed,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  skin  entire.  Skulls 
and  skeletons  also  of  every  mammal  are  desirable.  These  are  readily  obtained  by  boiling  in  water 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  ashes,  when  the  flesh  will  easily  separate. 

Birds. —  Specimens  of  birds  can  be  preserved  only  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  proper  mode 
of  Bkinoing.    Skins  need  not  bo  wired,  but  may  be  temporarily  stuffed  out  with  cotton,  tow,  etc.. 
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and  placed  in  paper  cones.  Birds'-eggs  are  very  desirable,  especially  those  of  hawks,  owls,  and  the 
water  birds.  Eggs  are  easily  collected  and  preserved.  A  hole  should  be  made  in  each  end  and 
the  contents  blown  out ;  or,  if  the  chick  is  partly  termed,  a  larger  hole  may  be  made  in  one  side 
by  pricking  a  circle  of  holes  vrith  a  pin.  The  name  of  the  bird  may  be  written  on  large  eggs,  or  a 
number,  corresponding  to  a  numbered  catalogue,  on  the  smaller.  The  shells  should  be  sent  in 
boxes,  filled  quite  full,  between  layers  of  cotton,  to  prevent  jarring. 

Keptiles. —  These  are  easily  collected,  and  should  be  preserved  in  alcohol.  Snakes,  lizards,  sal- 
amanders, toads,  frogs,  and  tree-frogs,  should  be  secured  in  unlimited  numbers,  and  the  small 
species  carefully  sought  for,  as  among  these  small  ones  will  be  found  many  more  than  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  exist.  Numerous  salamanders,  and  occasionally  small  snakes,  will  be  found  under 
rotten  logs  and  rails.  When  convenient,  specimens  should  be  thrown  into  alcohol  alive.  Care 
must  always  be  taken  not  to  crush  or  injure  the  head.  Collectors  should  always  have  a  small  bag 
of  cloth  in  the  pocket  in  which  reptiles  may  be  conveniently  carried. 

FisuES. —  These  should  be  secured  in  great  numbers,  especially  the  small  fry,  and  preserved  in 
alcohol.  The  species  of  fishes  are  much  more  numerous  than  is  usually  supposed.  Among  the 
small  minnows,  chubs,  shiners,  etc.,  will  be  found  new  species  in  every  considerable  stream,  while 
many  inhabit  each  little  brook  and  run.  A  very  large  number  of  specimens  of  each  are  desirable 
to  show  the  dift'erence  in  age,  sex,  etc.,  while  it  will  often  happen  that  among  specimens  which  the 
collector  supposes  to  be  all  alike  there  will  be  a  number  of  sjiecies.  Opportunities  occur  for  se- 
curing specimens  caught  by  fishermen ;  the  smaller  kind  should  be  carefully  sought  for  with  small 
seines  and  dip-nets,  in  creeks  and  shoal  water,  in  the  mud,  under  roots  and  weeds,  and  especially 
under  stones  and  among  gravel,  close  to  the  bottom.  Many  can  be  caught  with  very  small  fish- 
hooks :  a  few  of  the  smallest  hooks  in  the  hands  of  boys  will  be  the  means  of  securing  many  kinds. 
IMshes  over  five  or  six  inches  in  length  should  have  an  incision  made  into  the  abdomen  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  alcohol.  It  is  better  to  throw  them  into  strong  alcohol  alive,  as  this  preserves  the 
color.  All  animals,  but  especially  fishes,  should  be  placed  in  alcohol  as  soon  after  death  as  possible, 
as  decay  quickly  begins  in  warm  weather.  In  packing  for  transportation,  small  fishes  must  be 
wrapped  in  paper  or  rags,  else  the  scales  will  be  lost  by  chafing.  If  specimens  from  different 
streams  are  preserved  together,  they  should  be  kept  in  separate  bags  and  the  locality  of  each  be 
written  on  a  bit  of  parchment  or  leather  attached;  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  the 
locality  from  which  all  specimens  are  obtained. 

Insects. —  Beetles,  bugs,  grasshoppers,  wasps,  and  all  other  orders  of  insects,  excepting  butter- 
flies, dragon-flies,  and  flies,  may  be  preserved  in  alcohol.  Butterflies,  millers,  dragon-flies,  and 
flies,  must  be  preserved  dry,  as  alcohol  spoils  their  wings;  they  are  best  pinned  in  boxes.  Bees, 
wasps,  and  ants,  are  best  preserved  dry,  though  they  may  also  be  kept  in  alcohol.  Where  they 
can  not  be  pinned,  flies,  dragon-flies,  and  those  insects  which  are  hurt  by  alcohol,  may  be  pre- 
served dry  in  little  square  bags  of  paper,  formed  by  pasting  three  sides  like  seed  papers.  The  in- 
sect may  be  killed  by  the  vapor  of  cliloroform,  or  by  crushing  its  thox'ax  —  taking  care  not  to 
crush  it  too  much,  nor  to  break  the  head,  antenna;,  or  wings.  The  wings  may  then  be  placed  in 
their  natural  position  and  the  specimen  slipped  into  the  paper  bag.  Grasshoppers  and  bugs  may 
also  be  preserved  thus  very  well,  and  these,  with  flies  and  beetles  especially,  may  be  preserved  in 
quills.  All  specimens  must  be  kept  in  perfectly  tight  boxes,  provided  with  camphor  and  tobacco, 
else  they  will  be  destroyed  by  mites  and  larger  predaceous  insects.  Wingless  insects,  such  as 
spiders,  scorpions,  centipedes  or  '  thousand  legs ',  eai-th-worms,  etc.,  may  be  preserved  in  alcohol. 
Insects  are  easily  collected  and  preserved,  and  should  be  secured  in  great  quantities.  There  are 
hundreds  of  common  species  in  every  locality  unknoo'n  to  the  careless  observer.  The  numbers 
that  may  be  found  upon  search  are  astonishing.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  beetles; 
these  will  be  found  under  logs,  sticks,  stones,  bark  of  dead  trees  and  stumps,  carrion,  dung,  among 
the  grass,  in  flowers,  among  seed-pods,  and  in  the  water.  Many  will  enter  houses  in  which  lights 
are  burning  on  summer  nights.  The  minute  beetles,  many  of  them  smaller  than  a  pin's  head, 
should  be  carefully  sought  for  and  preserved  separately  in  small  vials  of  alcohol,  if  convenient,  and 
in  unlimited  numlaers.  Wasps  and  bees  may  he  captured  on  flowers  by  brushing  them  into  a  wide 
mouthed  vial  of  alcohol,  or  they  may  be  disabled  by  being  pinched  between  two  sticks  or  the 
hands  slapped  together  and  quickly  removed  to  avoid  stinging.  Jlany  burrowing  wasps  may  be 
found  on  the  ground.  Bugs  will  often  be  found  on  berries  and  flowers.  Collectors  will  find  it 
very  convenient  to  carry  a  small,  strong,  wide-mouthed  vial  of  alcohol  in  the  pocket  at  all  times; 
into  this  insects,  and  even  small  reptiles,  may  be  thrown  as  soon  as  captured.  The  specimens 
must  be  emptied  as  often  as  possible  from  this  into  a  larger  bottle,  as  they  will  become  broken 
from  the  shaking  if  carried  in  the  pocket  vial  for  more  than  a  day.  These  pocket-bugging  bottles 
are  easily  carried,  always  useful,  and  are  the  means  of  securing  many  a  valuable  specimen  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  Insects  should,  if  convenient,  be  presei-ved  in  small  bottles,  apart  from 
the  other  animals ;  they  should  be  kept  in  the  strongest  alcohol  and  not  much  crowded ;  if  weaker 
liquor  is  used  it  must  be  changed  occasionally.  In  packing  for  transportation,  the  bottle  must  be 
filled  quite  full;  or,  if  not  filled  with  specimens,  rags  or  paper  maybe  placed  on  the  top;  the 
whole  must  then  be  covered  with  alcohol  and  tightly  corked.  A  cone-shaped  bag  of  mosquito-net- 
ting, supported  by  a  circle  of  small  wire  attached  to  a  handle  several  feet  long  —  the  whole  re- 
sembling a  small  scoop-net  with  a  long  pointed  bag,  will  be  very  useful  in  catching  insects  on  the 
wing,  sitting  on  flowers  or  on  the  ground,  and  for  sweeping  them  from  the  grass.  Another  sim- 
ilar frame,  with  a  shorter  bag  of  strong  netting,  can  be  used  advantageously  for  catching  small 
fishes. 

MoLLUSCA  (Muscles,  dams,  snails,  etc.). —  The  naked  mollusks  may  be  preserved  in  alcohol.  The 
shells  of  muscles  (Vnio,  Anndonta,  etc.)  should  have  the  flesh  removed  after  immersion  in  hot 
water,  or  it  may  be  cut  out  after  opening  them  with  a  knife.  Each  pair  of  shells  should  then  have 
the  name  of  the  river  and  locality  written  on  the  inside  with  ink  or  pencil,  and  be  well  wrapped 
in  paper  and  packed  tightly  in  full  boxes  to  prevent  shaking.  Good  specimens  can  some  times  be 
found  cleaned  by  muskrats ;  old,  worn,  or  broken-edged  shells,  of  common  species,  are  of  no  value. 
The  spiral  water-shells  should  be  thrown  for  a  minute  into  hot  water  and  the  animal  removed  with 
the  hooked  point  of  a  pin ;  if  it  be  not  all  removed  the  shell  must  lie  till  this  is  dried  up,  and  then 
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be  wrapped  in  paper.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  land  snails.  These  will  be  found  best 
in  early  spring,  when  the  Imila  first  expand.  Our  species  are  subterranean  ;  they  should  bo  sought 
arounil  the  roots  of  grass,  other  plants,  and  under  leaves,  in  swamj)  moss,  inider  bark,  logs,  sticks, 
anil  stones,  and  especially  in  rotten  wood,  and  even  two  or  three  inches  under  the  surface  in  rich, 
loose  soil  of  woods.  The  shade  of  woods  is  the  best  place  for  snails.  The  very  minute  species 
should  bo  especially  sought  for  and  carefully  preserved;  many  are  so  small  as  to  escape  any  but 
the  keenest  search.  Later  in  summer  snails  only  come  out  at  night  and  early  morning,  and  after 
warm  rains.  Snails  may  be  killed  by  a  short  immersion  in  hot  water ;  the  large  ones  should  be 
cleaned,  the  minute  species  permitted  to  dry ;  they  are  then  to  be  piicked  in  cotton  in  strong  little 
boxes. 

Crustacea. —  Crayfish  in  large  numbers  from  various  localities  should  be  preserved  in  alcohol. 
The  sm.iller  crustaceans  are  more  particularly  desirable,  as  very  little  is  known  of  the  species  in 
our  State.  Of  these,  many  species  of  Oniscida>,  known  as  sow-bugs,  pill-bugs,  etc.,  and  resembling 
short,  flat  myriapods,  will  bo  found  under  logs,  sticks,  etc.  These  can  be  preserved  in  small  vials 
of  alcohol.  In  the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  many  species  of  Oamniarus  will  be  found  in  small 
streams  and  pools.  They  are  some  times  called  'water-fleas'  and  'side-swimmers',  and  are  seen 
darting  actively  about  under  water. 

Plants. —  Plants  should  be  gathered  in  flower  and  placed  between  folds  of  absorbent  paper  (old 
newspapers  will  do),  and  pressure  apjilied  by  laying  the  papers  between  two  boards,  with  a  stone 
or  other  weight  of  about  fifty  pounds  on  top.  Care  must  be  used  to  display  the  flftwers  and  leaves 
fairly.  Several  thicknesses  of  paper  should  lie  between  the  plants,  and  these  should  be  changed 
and  dried  and  the  plants  aired  often  for  the  first  few  days.  The  date  of  gathering,  locality,  com- 
mon name,  and  scientific  name  if  known,  should  be  written  on  a  bit  of  paper  attached  to  each 
specimen.  Donations  are  solicited  from  botanists.  Labeled  specimens  of  the  seeds,  in  paper  bags 
accompanying  the  plants,  would  add  much  to  the  value  of  an  herbarium. 

Minerals  and  Fossils. —  Collections  in  mineralogy  and  pahvontology  arc  valuable  and  easily 
made  and  preserved.  Specimens  need  only  to  be  wrapped  separately  in  p.aper,  with  a  label  inside 
for  the  locality,  etc.,  and  packed  in  boxes  so  closely  as  to  prevent  rubbing.  Minerals  and  small 
samples  of  rock  from  all  localities  are  desirable,  if  the  locality  be  given  on  a  label  attached.  Un- 
limited numbers  of  fossils  of  all  kinds  should  be  secured.  Bones,  teeth,  shells,  and  all  vestiges  of 
extinct  animals  and  vegetables,  impressions  on  coal  shales  and  slates,  in  sandstone  and'limestone, 
or  buried  in  the  bottoms  of  caves,  bogs,  springs,  streams,  alluvial  soils,  fissures  in  rocks,  etc.,  should 
be  diligently  sought  out  and  preserved;  a  single  bone  or  tooth,  or  even  fragment, may  show  a  new 
species.  The  attention  of  persons  quarrying  stone,  working  in  excavations  for  canals,  railroad- 
cuts,  etc.,  and  in  coal  and  other  mines,  is  particularly  called  to  this  subject. 

The  scientific  survey  of  the  State,  now  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Natural  History  Societ}',  is  most  intimately  connected  with  our  great  educational 
movement.  In  fact,  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  acted  as  godfather  to  the  en- 
terprise. It  derives  no  small  amount  of  its  vital  force  from  the  encouragement 
given  to  it  by  the  teachers  of  the  State.  Its  object  being  to  make  the  study  of 
Natural  History  accessible  to  all,  why  should  it  not  enlist  the  energies  of  every 
intelligent  and  enterprising  teacher  ?  It  meets  with  favor  and  sympathy  in  all 
portions  of  the  State,  because  of  its  utility,  in  that  it  provides  means  for  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Creator,  as  they  are  displayed  in  this  most 
beautiful  portion  of  his  heritage  —  the  Prairie  State. 

We  ask  the  earnest  and  active  cooperation  of  all,  especially  during  the  coming 
summer —  the  season  of  harvest  to  students  of  Nature.  With  the  above  directions 
great  progress  can  be  made  in  one  year,  if  no  opportunities  are  lost.  Specimens  in 
any  department  of  Natural  History  are  solicited  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Am- 
ple provision  has  already  been  made  for  them  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  in 
Bloomington.  It  is  also  a  part  of  our  work  to  collect  all  books,  documents, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  in  any  way  relating  to  this  subject.  Works  that  have  long  been 
out  of  print,  Congressional  documents  relating  to  scientific  surveys  or  exploring 
expeditions,  and  scientific  M'orks  in  any  language,  are  solicited ;  they  will  find  a 
welcome  and  appropriate  place  in  our  Library  of  Natural  History.  All  packages 
of  books  or  specimens  should  be  sent  by  express,  Marked  '  Illinois  Natural  History ', 
care  of  C.  E.  Hovey,  Cor.  Sec. 

Extra  copies  of  the  above  directions  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Nason  and  Hill, 
Peoria,  or  C.  D.  Wilber,  General  Agent  Illinois  Natural  History  Society,  Bloom- 
ington. C.  D  W. 


Do  n't  run  about  and  tell  acquaintances  that  you  are  un- 
fortunate. People  do  not  like  unfortunate  people  for  their 
acquaintances. 
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FIRST  LOSS 


First  griefs  are  bitter;  even  more,  I  think, 
Than  the  deep  cup  that  years  bi-ing  some  of  us : 
When  we  are  strong,  and  trample  down  life's  sobs 
With  nerved  will  to  silence  ;  or,  leaning  back 
On  Christian  faith,  we  learn  to  leave  our  woes 
Calmly  with  God. 

We  all  came  slowly  in, 
And  took  our  places  —  all  but  one  ; 
And  he  would  need  no  place  amongst  us  more. 
As  if  a  shiver  crept  about  the  desks. 
Our  veins  grew  icy,  -though  a  June  sun  shone  ; 
For  all  had  loved  him  —  from  the  tall  boys,  that  next  year 
Would  be  college  men,  to  me,  the  smallest  there. 
And  when  the  '  master '  rose  and  spoke  his  name, 
You  might  have  heard  an  angel's  whisper, 
'T  was  so  still  —  so  hushed  ! 

He  was  a  stern  old  man, 
This  '  master',  with  cold,  clear  eyes,  that  looked 
One  through,  and  found  one's  failings  easily ; 
Yet  we  knew  he  had  some  pulses  beating 
To  Love's  chimes,  and  that  the  boy  had  touched  them. 
"  But  yesterday,"  he  said,  "  and  he  was  here  ; 
His  young  face  all  aglow  with  noble  thoughts 
And  boyish  beauty,  and  his  merry  laugh 
Einging  the  loudest ;  his  brave  heart  strong  as 
A  man's,  and  yet  as  tender  as  a  girl's ! 
And  now  —  and  now —  0  God,  '  Thy  will  be  done\" 

When  they  were  gone,  and  the  gray  shadows  lay 
Thickly  upon  the  floor,  I  stole  beside  his  desk, 
And  sobbed  my  grief  out,  with  the  keen, 
Deep  stabs  a  child's  first  soi-row  gives. 
Was  he  to  them  what  he  had  been  to  me. 
Who  'd  shared  in  every  row  across  the  shining  bay, 
And  every  ride  adown  the  winding  roads  — 
Who  'd  felt  one  mother's  arms  around  us  both, 
And  in  whose  veins  the  same  red  life-blood  flowed  ? 
Ah !  there,  beside  the  quaint  old  window, 
He  had  scratched  our  names,  saying,  with  boyish  boast, 
We  yet  should  reach  high  up,  and  write  them  deep 
In  what  the  world  called  Fame. 

Xow,  his  sweet  face 
Lay  paled  for  ever ;  and  through  my  life's  woof 
Tlie  shaxloic  of  his  grave  innst  weave  itself. 
0,  it  is  hard  to  feel  the  steely  hand 
Of  Death  laid  on  a  fond  affection  !  —  hard, 
In  the  heart's  spring-time,  to  look  'round  and  see 
But  wastes  of  endless  snow  ! 

The  shadows  came 
Thicker  and  darker  o'er  the  school-room  floor; 
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And  the  high,  cold  walls  were  hung  with  their  dim 

Draperies.     So  I  slowly  folded  up 

My  first  great  grief,  and  turned  a  page  of  life 

In  years  that  leave  their  traces  on  our  lives. 

But  often  it  has  seemed  to  me,  since  then. 

As  if  I  stood  nearer  to  Heaven  through  him  ; 

As  if  I  held  assurance  that,  through  all 

The  long,  gray  years,  a  Light  would  guide  my  feet 

To  him  at  last :     It  may  be  so.  a. 


A   PLEA   FOR   THE   LITTLE   ONES. 


In  our  country  school-houses  the  instruction  of  small  pupils  is 
very  often  little  cared  for  either  by  parent  or  teacher.  They 
are  sent  by  the  former  on  pleasant  days  because  in  the  way  at 
home,  and  are  regarded  by  the  latter  as  a  set  of  chance  scholars, 
who  can  be  attended  to  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  Very 
many  school-houses,  too,  are  built  seemingly  to  make  the  child 
hate  school  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  ruder  houses  he  is 
seated  on  a  slab,  in  those  a  little  better  on  a  planed  board,  and, 
with  his  feet  in  mid  air,  must  Sit  still,  till  it  is  like  getting  out 
of  a  prison  to  escape.  His  confinement  would  be  intolerable  but 
for  studying  the  sly  pranks  of  those  a  little  older,  and  this  re- 
laxation some  times  brings  him  to  grief,  by  making  him  laugh 
aloud  when  he  dare  not  tell  the  cause  of  his  laughter,  and  so 
earns  him  a  cuffed  ear  or  a  hearty  shaking.  Children  are  gre- 
garious, and  they  will  often  endure  six  hours  of  misery  and  dis- 
comfort for  the  sake  of  being  together;  and  their  miserj^  is 
lightened  by  the  thought  of  a  wade  in  the  stream  after  school 
with  some  boy  who  lives  in  another  part  of  the  district,  or  by  a 
scheme  for  a  profitable  trade  of  marbles.  It  is  not  always  so. 
There  are  spots  where  the  children  love  to  go  to  meet  their 
teacher;  where  the  desire  to  obey  and  please  gives  tone  to  the 
manifestations  of  youthful  life ;  where  study  is  pleasure,  and  the 
confinement  not  martyrdom.  Yet  the  want  of  permanent  sys- 
tem, the  ignorance  of  teachers,  and  the  prejudices  of  parents, 
render  these  brighter  cases  exceptional. 

Let  us  visit  the  Graded  School,  the  People's  College  in  these 
latter  days.  Others  often  confine  their  attention  to  the  High 
School  at  its  head ;  but  we  will  leave  the  Algebra  and  Philos- 
ophy and  Latin,  and  the  learned  Professor — they  are  almost 
all  Professors  now  that  the  Free  Schools  equal  the  Colleges ;  we 
will  pass  by  the  departments  where  talented  and  highly-edu- 
cated ladies  from  Mt.  Holyoke,  or  our  own  Eockford  or  Jack- 
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sonville  or  Galesburg  preside,  and  will  urge  the  committee-maii 
who  tells  us  how  much  the  people  are  doing  for  schools  to  let 
us  go  down  into  this  basement,  undeterred  by  his  deprecating 
assurance  that  we  won't  find  much  to  interest  us,  or  by  his 
statement  that  the  teacher  was  one  who  needed  a  place  very 
much,  and  the  Board  thought  she  would  do  to  teach  a  Primary 
school.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Committee-man,  we  will  look  at  the 
foundation  of  your  system,  if  you  please.  "We  step  in — here 
are  gathered  a  numerous  multitude,  many  of  them  so  young 
that  you  think  at  once  of  a  nursery,  and  the  foul  smell  from 
that  damp,  low,  ill-ventilated  room  is  almost  intolerable.  Ah  ! 
here  is  the  Primary  Department.  Primaiy  in  sowing  the  seeds 
of  disease,  primary  in  confirming  or  teaching  improper  habits 
of  speech,  primary  in  forming  precocious  bodies  and  precocious 
intellects,  primary  in  furnishing  business  for  physician  and  sur- 
geon. Why  is  not  the  indignation  of  community  aroused  against 
such  sepulchres  ?  Why  do  men  mob  an  institution  in  which  a 
single  body  is  known  to  be  placed  for  medical  examination,  yet 
pride  themselves  on  paying  largely  to  prepare  the  living  with 
crooked  spines,  consumptive  lungs,  misshapen  shoulders,  and 
distorted  limbs,  for  a  similar  examination  ?  Medical  brethren, 
cease  your  body-snatching  (the  very  few  who  do  it),  wait  a  lit- 
tle till  our  glorious  free-scnool  system  has  a  few  more  under- 
ground basements  for  young  children,  and  you  can  find  every 
form  of  malformation  and  disease  in  your  own  community.  Can 
it  be  that  our  children  are  denied  pure  air  and  free,  wholesome 
exercise?  Thank  God,  all  primary  schools  are  not  in  such 
sunken  spots.  We  find  some  where  a  more  liberal  policy  is 
pursued,  where  teachers  'only  fit  for  primary  schools^  are  not 
deemed  fit  for  those,  and  where  the  best  teachers  are  not 
deemed  too  good  for  pupils  whose  habits  are  being  so  rapidly 
moulded.  We  will  look  at  one  of  these.  Let  us  select  about 
an  average  case  among  the  better  primary  schools.  We  enter 
the  lower  story  in  a  large  building  two  or  three  stories  high,  but 
we  are  this  time  above  ground.  The  air  is  not  so  pure  as  it 
might  be,  but  does  not  j)roduce  immediate  nausea.  A  lady  of 
fair  attainments  and  some  skill  as  a  teacher  is  in  charge. 
We  find  furniture  for  the  most  part  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils.  A  set  of  Mitchell's  Maps,  perhaps,  is  in  the  room, 
and  a  small  globe  on  the  desk.  The  children  look  happy,  and 
sing  with  energy  some  spirited  song  at  our  request. 

If  we  stop  but  a  half-hour,  we  may  go  away  thinking  we 
have  seen  perfection  in  the  way  of  a  primary  school.  But  it  will 
bear  a  close  examination.  Did  we  notice  how  often  recesses  came  ? 
Did  we  bear  in  mind  that  these  children  need  more  frequent 
exercise  and  more  fresh  air  than  when  older?  Do  they  get  it? 
No;  they  are  in  a  building  with  hundreds  of  others  whom  their 
childish  glee  would  disturb  if  they  had  separate  recesses.  Do 
they  at  the  recesses  get  opportunity  for  free  exercise  ?     They 
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may  bo  turned  into  a  little  yard  by  themselves,  or  run  the  risk 
of  headlong  falls  from  being  in  the  way  of  some  heavy  fellow 
who,  in  his  zeal  at  'tag',  thinks  of  nothing  but  keeping  out  of 
the  way  of  his  pursuers.  Crouching  at  the  steps,  or  getting  a 
bruised  body  and  clothes  if  he  ventures  away,  he  can  in  our 
huge  schools  have  little  of  the  real  freedom  he  ought  to  enjoy. 
Then,  again,  he  hears  older  boys,  whom  he  regards  with  rever- 
ence, use  strange  words.  Unable  to  run  as  fast  or  knock  a  ball 
as  far,  he  tries  to  equal  them  in  the  only  department  where 
there  seems  hope  of  success — he  tries  to  talk  as  large.  In  this 
way  children  learn  many  bad  words,  and  use  them  freely  often- 
times when  they  attach  no  special  meaning  to  them. 

Without  pausing  to  look  longer  at  the  pupil  in  the  primary 
department,  let  us  visit  his  older  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  high 
schools,  academies,  seminaries,  and  colleges.  The  most  highly- 
educated  teachers  are  sought,  neat  furniture  and  expensive  appa- 
ratus are  provided,  and  no  expense  is  deemed  too  great  to  edu- 
cate the  advanced  scholar.  Men  give  money  by  thousands  of 
dollars  for  completing  the  education  of  children  when  the 
moulding  of  thought  and  the  early  formation  of  habits  and 
character  in  the  primary  school  receives  reluctant  support. 

We  have  reversed  the  natural  order  of  things.  He  who  would 
have  a  good  house  does  not  spend  all  his  money  on  the  roof.  A 
reaction  has  commenced.  It  is  found  that  college-graduates,  by 
reason  of  faulty  training  in  the  spelling-books,  may  have  more 
serious  defects  in  their  education  than  Professors  can  remedy, 
or  a  'sheepskin'  suffice  to  conceal.  Wherever  you  find  a 
healthy  movement  for  education,  look  for  improvement  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Even  if  the  improvement  begins  elsewhere, 
it  must  reach  the  Primary.  Each  grade  will  demand  that  those 
admitted  to  its  ranks  be  better  prepared.  Educators  will  not 
bear  the  disgrace  of  failures  due  to  faults  of  training  before  the 
pupils  came  under  their  control,  if  the  public  are  looking  closely 
at  their  work.  If  we  are  to  have  better  teachers  in  one  jiart  of 
the  educational  work  than  in  another,  it  must  be  in  the  prima- 
ry department. 

We  would  prefer  for  primary  pupils  a  separate  one-story 
building,  with  its  own  grounds,  with  shrubbery  and  a  flower- 
bed. We  would  have  Nature  come  to  the  very  door — j^es,  come 
in,  for  the  vase  might  stand  with  its  blooming  burden  in  winter 
to  gladden  that  spot.  We  would  have  seats  adapted  to  the 
size  of  the  scholar.  We  would  have  maps,  and  charts,  and  pic- 
tures upon  the  walls.  We  would  have  ajjparatus  for  the  teach- 
er. We  would  have  apparatus  to  some  extent  to  develop  and 
exercise  the  muscular  vigor.  We  would  place  over  them  good 
Christian  teachers,  who  could  draw  a  lesson  from  the  coloring 
of  the  flower  or  the  enameling  of  a  shell,  the  wing  of  a  butter- 
fly or  the  leaf  of  a  rose,  the  pelting  rain  or  the  snow  crystals, 
as  well  as  from  First  Lessons  in  Geography  or  a  Mental  Arith- 
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metic.  There  are  also  moral  advantages  resulting  from  a  sepa- 
rate primary  department.  In  a  mixed  multitude,  as  they  pour 
forth  from  one  of  our  large  graded  schools,  a  little  pupil  is 
thrown  in  direct  contact  with  those  in  whose  mouths  bad  words 
are  common  things.  If  taught  by  himself  he  learns  to  avoid 
those  who  use  bad  language,  and  is  far  more  likely  to  preserve 
purity  of  thought  and  speech.  When  he  goes  to  a  more  advanced 
school,  he  not  only  is  somewhat  fortified  against  wrong,  but  if 
his  fellows  go  with  him  he  will  be  in  the  influence  of  a  better 
moral  sentiment  than  exists  where  all  departments  are  united. 
Teachers  who  have  had  charge  of  large  schools  with  many  de- 
partments know  some  of  the  difficulties  in  trying  to  keep  all 
morally  uncontaminated. 

Then  how  much  better  to  be  where  their  own  good,  not  the 
convenience  of  other  classes,  regulates  their  recesses,  their 
sports,  their  studies.  It  is  to  some  extent  the  unconscious  rec- 
ognition of  this  truth  that  has  sustained  private  primary 
schools  with  no  furniture  beyond  a  few  low  benches,  in  places 
where  the  lower  story  of  a  great  public  school-house  was  fitted 
with  improved  furniture,  and  other  improvements. 

Put  as  many  as  you  will  in  a  single  building,  but  for  the  sake 
of  health,  comfort,  and  morality,  let  us  have  the  primary  schools 
in  separate  buildings.  Let  us  fit  them  up  with  as  much  regard 
to  the  good  of  the  pupil  as  in  our  higher  schools.  Let  us  have 
our  best  teachers  here  to  interest  and  instruct  children,  not  to 
keep  them  'out  of  the  way'. 


THE   CULTIVATION   OF   FRUIT,  FLOWERS   AND   SHRUBBERY. 


There  are  many  considerations  which  should  incite  us  to  great- 
er attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  actual 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  of  a  good  crop  of  apples  is  several 
fold  greater  than  that  of  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  and  is  obtained 
at  a  moiety  of  the  expense.  In  some  old  sections  of  the  country, 
where  orcharding  has  been  followed  for  years  as  a  business,  it 
has  been  found  that  a  good,  well-tended  apple-orchard  yields  as 
an  average  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  Along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Hudson  the  fruit  from  the  strawberry  and  the  red 
Antwerp  raspberry  plants  have  been  sold  at  $200  to  $300  per 
acre,  and  the  purchaser  has  gathered  them  himself.  The  truth 
is,  an  acre  of  strawberries  can  be  grown  at  less  expense  than 
two  acres  of  corn,  and  the  risk  of  the  crop  is  less  than  that  of 
■wheat. 
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The  subject  is  one  in  which  teachers  are  interested  not  less 
than  others.  What  though  you  may  not  teach  but  a  short  time 
in  any  place,  it  will  be  plcusanter  for  you  if  your  school-house  is 
surrounded  by  shade-trees.  If  none  are  near  to  cast  their  grate- 
ful shade,  you  will  leave  a  lasting  memento  behind  you  if  you 
are  instrumental  in  setting  out  a  few  rows  or  clumps  that  shall 
wave  their  foliage  many  years  to  generations  of  school-children. 
How  is  that  teacher  to  be  pitied  who  through  the  long  summer 
months  is  pent  up  six  hours  of  the  day  in  a  six-walled  box  ! 
How  to  be  pitied  are  those  luckless  wights  whose  parents  are 
rich  enough  to  release  them  from  the  active  duties  of  the  farm 
and  kitchen  and  garden,  and  consign  them  through  all  the  live- 
lono-  summer  da}"s  to  such  a  cage  !  See  them,  w4th  the  window 
raised,  panting  for  air.  Delicate  Julia  walks  a  mile  or  two  to 
school,  is  the  lirst  in  her  class;  but  see  how  thin  she  grows  !  Her 
cheeks  wear  no  more  the  ruddy  flush  of  the  cooler  days.  When 
nature  dons  her  robes  of  beauty  and  sings  songs  of  melody  to 
all  the  world,  the  bright  little  Julia  pines  with  the  ver^-  unnat- 
uralness  of  her  employment  Turn  her  loose  with  Charlie  on 
the  prairie,  let  them  run  wild  if  you  please,  like  the  colts,  while 
the  birds  are  full  of  glee.  She  ma}^  not  have  a  clear  conception 
of  the  solution  of  puzzling  problems  that  never  existed  except 
in  the  brain  of  the  cloistered  author  and  in  the  pi'inter's  'stick' ; 
but  her  cheek  is  all  aglow  with  the  beauty  of  the  wild  rose,  and 
her  eye  flashes  with  the  cerulean  hue  of  heaven. 

Now  why  not  imitate  in  some  small  degree  the  better  state 
of  things?  If  people  will  have  their  witless  children  schooled 
in  summer,  and  you  are  willing  to  work  for  a  fair  compensation, 
whv  not  look  beyond  the  term  for  which  you  are  engaged,  and 
do  a  little  to  make  some  one  else  happy,  if  you  yourself  can  not 
have  the  full  benefit  of  your  labor  ?  During  every  term  of  school, 
in  winter  or  summer,  there  is  a  good  time  to  set  out  trees :  Na- 
ture points  to  the  period;  she  suspends  her  operations  for  va- 
rious causes,  and  then  is  the  time,  while  trees  are  dormant,  or 
during  the  interval  between  the  falling  and  starting  of  the  leaf. 
In  fact,  the  work  may  be  done  at  almost  any  time,  provided 
care  be  taken  to  keep  the  roots  moist,  and  to  remove  them  all 
perfect,  and  then  to  secure  for  them  a  good  resetting,  so  that 
they  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  situation  as  be- 
fore. The  whole  work  is  pleasant.  By  a  little  tact  it  may  be 
made  the  occupation  for  a  gala  day,  and  furnish  recreation  and 
profit  to  all.  Let  the  trees"  be  the  children's  trees — planted  by 
their  hands,  tended  by  their  care,  protected  by  their  watchful- 
ness. As  they  grow,  many  a  merry  time  will  be  had  under 
their  shade.  HoW  much  pleasanter  to  spend  the  nooning  there 
than  in  the  pent-up  school-room.  In  process  of  time,  by  adding 
little  irapi^ovements  every  year,  greater  attractions  will  be 
gained.  Bowers  with  twining  vines,  arbors  and  play-houses, 
even  at  last  a  tine,  large  school-room  in  the  heated  days,  cool 
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and  delicious  in  ambrosial  wealth.  Shall  we  not  have  school- 
houses  replete  with  beaut_y — not  merel}''  inside,  but  without? 
The  humblest  cabin  around  which  we  played  in  boyhood  was 
deeply  embowered  in  the  orchard  and  flower-garden,  watered 
by  a  sparkling  little  brook,  and  all  was  sheltered  from  the  north- 
ern blasts  by  tall  dense  pines,  which  tossed  their  heads  disdain- 
fully when  the  winter  winds  raged  above  them. 

Stephen  Girai'd,  who,  from  a  street-peddler  trundling  his 
wares  about  Philadelphia  in  a  wheel-barrow,  counted  his  treas- 
ures b^^  millions,  said,  "  I  would  plant  a  tree  to-day,  though  I 
knew  I  should  not  live  to  see  it  to-morrow."  The  remark  is 
replete  with  instruction.  In  early  life  he  learned  to  work  and 
wait.  We  of  the  West  have  been  willing  enough  to  work,  but 
have  not  yet  learned  the  waiting  part.  We  have  been  glad  to 
sow  to-day,  but  must  first  feel  assured  that  we  could  reap  to- 
morrow. Shame  on  such  time-servers.  Thanks  to  the  noble- 
hearted  corps  of  teachers,  they  do  not  all  belong  to  this  class. 
No;  nor  do  a  majority  of  them.  Who  will  say  that  the  pittance 
they  receive  for  consigning  their  lives  to  the  duties  they  daily 
perform  is  their  best  reward  ?  Not  one  who  knows  them.  They 
work  with  the  valor  of  heroes,  and  wait  with  the  wisdom  of 
true  philosophers.  When  the  devoted  teacher  who  has  finished 
the  fight  and  kept  the  faith  looks  back  upon  the  fruits  of  his 
labors,  he  sees  honors  and  blessings  following  him,  and,  with  an 
eye  all  upward  turning,  he  beholds  the  crown  of  glory  garland- 
ed with  fadeless  amaranths.  c.  t.  c. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Son'Tioxs  TO  QtJESTioxs  IN  April  Nitmber. —  I.  The  number  of  sqitare  rods  in 
the  field  must  equal  10  times  the  number  oi  linear  rods  in  the  circumference  ;  but 
the  area  of  a  circle  may  be  found  hy  multiplying  its  circumference  by  ^  its  radi- 
us :  hence  10  must  be  i-  the  radius,  and  the  radius  will  be  20  rods.  Therefore  the 
area  is  20'  x  3.1416,  =  1256. 6-1,  or  '7  acres,  136.64  square  rods.  [We  have  received 
the  same  result  from  '  D.  E.',  Grundy  county.] 

II.  We  have  received  an  answer  to  this  question  which  is  correct,  but  no  ex- 
planation accompanies  it.  Tlie  following  is  a  method  by  which  all  similar  ques- 
tions may  be  easily  solved:  Had  the  15  yards  beenlining,  its  cost  would  have  been 
15  X  80  cents,=450  cents.  But  the  actual  cost  is  250  cents  more  than  this;  and 
each  yard  of  silk  bought  instead  of  a  yard  of  lining  increases  the  cost  50  cents: 
hence  5  yards  of  the  15  yai-ds  must  be  silk;  or,  had  the  15  yards  been  silk,  the 
vrhole  cost  would  have  been  1200  cents:  therefore  10  yards  must  be  lining  instead 
of  silk.  Ann.  5  yards  of  silk,  10  yards  of  lining. 

[Question  I  in  this  number  is  of  the  same  kind.  Will  some  of  our  school-boys, 
or  girls,  send  us  a  solution  and  explanation  in  time  for  our  next  number  ?] 

in.  We  think  it  quite  necessary  that  the  shajie  of  the  box  should  be  given,  as  a 
correspondent  suggests.     We  have  received  a  solution  based  upon  the  supposition 
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that  the  box  is  a  cube,  and  also  stating  that  ^  is  allowed  for  waste  in  computing 
quantities  of  unshelled  corn.     We  prefer  to  give  no  solution  till  next  month. 

Practical  Methods  in  Arithmetic. — VII.  To  square  a  number  near  100.  Find 
the  difference  between  the  number  and  100;  subtract  this  difference  from  the 
number ;  call  the  remainder  hundreds,  and  add  to  it  the  square  of  the  difference. 
Square  88.  Take  12  from  88,  leaving  76.  To  7600  add  144,  or  12''',  =  7744,  the 
answer.  If  the  squares  of  the  differences  are  learned  previously,  the  work  is  easily 
done  mentally.     What  young  student  of  Algebra  will  demonstrate  the  rule  ? 

VIII.   To  multiply  ivhen  the  multiplier  is  expressed  wholly  by  ones.     Write  for  an 
answer  the  first  figure  of  the  multiplicand,  then  add  the  first  and  second,  then  the 
first,  second  and  third,  etc.,  using  each  figure  as  many  times  as         ^ZhA: 
there  are  ones  in  the  multiplier.     Example :  AZb4,x\\\.     The  first  ^,, 

result  is  4,  the  second  9,  the  third  12,  the  fourth  12,  the  fifth  7,  and 
the  sixth  4.     '  Carrying '  as  usual,  the  entire  result  is  written  at     483294  Aiis. 
once  as  in  the  margin.     Were  the  multiplier  666,  we  would  multiply  this  product 
by  6;  if  the  multiplier  were  8888,  use  it  first  as  if  it  were  1111,  then  multiply  the 
result  by  8  ;  and  so  for  any  other  figure. 

Problems  IN  Arithmetic. —  I.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  had  given  a  workman 
10  pounds  of  gold  with  which  to  make  a  crown.  The  work  being  done,  the  crown 
was  found  to  weigh  10  pounds;  but  the  king,  suspecting  that  the  workman  had 
alloyed  it  with  silver,  consulted  Archimedes.  The  latter,  knowing  that  gold  loses 
in  water  52  thousandths  of  its  weight,  and  silver  99  thousandths  of  its  weight,  as- 
certained the  weight  of  the  crown,  plunged  in  water,  to  be  9  pounds  6  ounces. 
This  discovered  the  fraud.  Required,  the  quantity  of  each  metal  in  the  crown. 
(From  Hackley's  Algebra.) 

The  pound  given  above  is  the  avoirdupois  pound. 

II.  A.  and  B.  dug  a  ditch  100  rods  long,  A.  digging  for  75  cents  and  B.  for  125 
cents  per  rod.     If  each  received  $50,  how  many  rods  did  each  dig  ? 

[We  give  this  question  as  communicated :  it  has  been  put  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  first  and  last.] 

III.  In  Ray^s  Arithmetic,  Alligation,  case  V,  is  this  question :  How  much  lead, 
specific  gravity  11,  with  ^  oz.  copper,  sp.  gr.  9,  can  be  put  on  12  oz.  cork,  sp.  gr. 
f,  so  that  the  three  will  just  float  —  that  is,  have  a  sp.  gr.  (1)  the  same  as  water? 

[Kay's  result  is  evidently  absurd,  as  well  as  the  work  in  the  Key  by  which  he 
obtains  it.     Will  some  one  give  us  the  true  solution  and  result  ?] 

IV.  Theorem  for  students  in  Geometry.  Prove  that  if  two  circles  cut  each  other 
the  greatest  line  that  can  be  drawn  through  either  point  of  intersection  is  that 
which  is  parallel  to  the  line  joining  their  centres. 

V.  In  Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany,  p.  75,  he  gives  ^,  ^,  f ,  j,  /g-,  -^j,  -g-f ,  as  a  series 
by  which  the  leaves  are  arranged  upon  the  stem.  The  first  five  terms  are  taken 
from  the  plants  themselves,  by  noting  the  actual  arrangement,  and  the  last  two 
are  deduced  from  the  law  of  the  series.     What  is  that  law  ? 

[We  hope  the  correspondents  of  the  Teacher  will  not  forget  the  '  Mathematical ' 
Department.] 


Statistics. —  The  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  forty  in  num- 
ber, besides  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  within  their  organization  sixteen 
hundred  (1620)  county  divisions.  The  total  number  of  farms  and  plantations  is 
about  a  million  and  a  half  (1,449,075),  the  number  of  improved  acres  is  one  hund- 
red and  thirteen  millions  (113,032,614),  of  unimproved  one  himdred  and  eighty 
millions  (180,528,000) ;  the  farms  average  two  hundred  and  three  acres  to  each 
farm,  and  average  in  value  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  (2,258)  dollars. 
The  implements  and  machinery  on  each  fai'm  average  in  value  one  hundred  (105) 
dollars. 


EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


A  CURSORY  survey  of  the  educational  movements  now  in  progress  in  this  State 
can  not  fail  to  impress  us  with  the  rapid  development  of  our  system  of  Free 
Schools,  whether  we  regard  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  the  great  ex- 
penditures of  money,  or  the  increasing  excellence  of  the  various  institutions.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  arrangement  was  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Report  of  the  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
exhibits  so  fully  the  achievements  of  the  past  two  years. 

There  are  few  grander  spectacles,  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  importance  and 
ultimate  results,  than  that  of  a  great  State  voluntarily  and  energetically  employ- 
ing its  resources  to  elevate  to  knowledge  and  usefulness  all  under  its  govern- 
ment. Such  an  act  effects  in  society  a  moral  revolution  —  a  revolution  in  senti- 
ment, in  principle,  and  in  action,  which  is  second  in  importance  to  none  other. 

An  infinite  labor  in  educating  the  masses  will  always  remain;  yet  the  system  by 
which  results  are  to  be  accomplished  may  be  greatly  improved  and  ultimately 
brought  near  to  perfection.  Judged  by  the  interest  manifested  in  educational  mat- 
ters, by  the  efforts  of  teachers  to  inform  themselves  and  to  increase  their  useful- 
ness, by  the  numerous  agencies  employed  to  promote  a  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  Free  Schools,  and  by  the  general  activity  and  zeal  —  zeal  not  without 
knowledge  —  exhibited  in  all  kindred  mattei's,  we  think  that  Illinois  may  well 
take  her  stand  in  the  front  rank  among  her  sister  States. 

Much  remains  for  immediate  labor  to  perform :  there  are  many  old,  deeply- 
rooted  prejudices  to  overcome,  there  is  much  ignorance  among  parents  and  citi- 
zens, there  are  great  deficiencies  in  the  education  and  earnestness  of  teachers 
a  false  economy  is  too  prevalent ;  yet  the  work  progresses,  and  the  obstacles  to 
success  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

The  number  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  our  school-houses  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased ;  the  number  of  judiciously-selected  text-books  purchased  and  brought  into 
use  is  almost  fabulous;  libraries,  apparatus  and  improved  school-furniture  are 
making  their  way  into  every  township ;  a  Normal  School  has  been  organized 
and  is  beginning  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  elevating  the  character  of  our  teach- 
ers and  exalting  the  standard  of  excellence ;  the  earnestness  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State  in  endeavoring  to  improve  themselves  and  extend  their  usefulness  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  Institutes  organized  in  many  counties,  in  the  support  of  educational 
journals,  in  the  adoption  of  improved  methods,  and  in  an  intensified  earnestness 
in  their  work.  Parents  and  communities  also  are  becoming  interested,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  press  throughout  the  State  is  made  available,  and  the  school  system 
every  day  is  gaining  confidence  and  strength. 

With  half  a  million  of  scholars  in  our  Public  Schools,  with  fifteen  thousand 
teachers,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand  school-houses,  with  our  whole  array  of 
school-officers,  with  the  additional  weight  of  parents  and  others  immediately  in- 
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terested  in  the  movement,  the  strength  and  vigoi'  of  our  school-system  can  hardly 
be  overrated. 

In  individual  cases  causes  for  discouragement  may  exist;  yet  when  we  survey 
the  whole  field  we  feel  that  we  have  every  reason  to  look  upon  the  past  with 
pride  and  to  the  future  with  confidence. 

To  Contributors. —  Several  contributions  received  are  postponed  for  want  of 
room,  and  will  appear  hereafter.  We  are  indebted  to  friends  in  various  parts  of 
the  State  for  valuable  articles,  reports  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  etc.  The  large 
number  of  Institutes  held  in  the  State  during  the  past  month  renders  it  impossible 
to  present  more  than  brief  notices  of  them  ;  we  have  endeavored  to  select  such 
items  as  are  of  more  general  interest.  Correspondents  will  confer  a  favor  by 
adopting  the  following  suggestions:  1.  All  articles  should  be  of  general  import- 
ance, and  not  merely  of  local  interest ;  2.  Condense  as  much  as  possible  —  aim  at 
brevity — exclude  every  thing  not  essential ;  3.  All  articles  intended  for  publica- 
tion should  be  of  literary  excellence —  the  language  should  be  grammatical,  the 
ideas  distinctly  stated,  and  the  expression  appropriate  ;  4.  Write  legibly,  and  only 
upon  one  side  of  the  paper.  Articles  occasionally  embody  valuable  ideas  and  dis- 
play considerable  merit,  yet  are  so  carelessly  prepared  and  so  greatly  extended 
as  to  render  their  rejection  necessary. 

Whenever  any  valuable  thought  is  gained,  any  improvement  adopted,  any 
change  made,  which  will  be  of  general  interest,  their  communication  for  the  pages 
of  the  Teacher  will  always  be  gratefully  appreciated  by  editors  and  readers. 

Maine. —  The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Maine 
exhibits  fully  the  condition  of  educational  matters  there.  It  also  conclusively 
shows  the  untiring  industry  and  vigor  of  Mr.  Dunnel's  efforts.  It  contains  many 
valuable  statistics  and  suggestions,  which  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  State.  We 
collate  a  few  items  of  general  interest : 

There  are  in  Maine  240,000  children  who  should  attend  school ;  the  average  at- 
tendance is  less  than  half  that  number.  Between  7,000  and  8,000  teachers  were 
employed  the  past  year,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  were  males.  The  average  wages 
of  the  latter,  board  included,  were  $21.86  per  month.  Teachers' Conventions, 
continuing  in  session  about  five  days,  have  been  held  in  each  county  of  the  State. 
They  have  furnished  much  valuable  instruction,  and  awakened  much  interest 
among  teachers  and  parents.  The  Maine  Teaclwr  has  been  recently  established, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  an  efficient  advocate  of  the  cause.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  establish  a  State  Normal  School. 

Wisconsin. — The  Report  of  Hon.  Ltjian  C.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  for  Wisconsin,  is  a  very  valuable  document,  presenting  full  statistics  of 
the  schools  of  that  State.  The  whole  ground  is  carefully  surveyed,  methods  are 
discussed,  plans  proposed,  all  intelligence  and  sentiment  which  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject  is  collated.  The  Report  will  be  of  great  value  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  shall  make  extracts  from  it  frequently  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
It  is  a  mine  of  information.     The  report  upon  school-libnries  is  of  especial  value. 

Ohio. —  The  Ohio  Journal  of  Education  states  that  the  number  of  its  subscribers 
has  gradually  increased  from  1285,  seven  years  ago,  to  3079  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  now  20,240  teachers  in  Ohio. 
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"  The  Bible  in  Common  Schools  "  is  a  subject  which  has  recived  a  great  deal  of 
attention  during  the  last  four  months  in  California,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  part  of 
Wisconsin.  Serious  difficulty  has  occurred  in  Boston  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Catholic  children  in  the  schools  to  participate  in  the  devotional  exercises  re- 
quired. A  large  number  were  consequently  expelled  from  the  schools.  The 
Catholic  Priests  in  some  instances  supported  the  movement ;  a  portion  of  them, 
however,  took  different  ground,  urged  the  children  to  return  to  their  schools  and 
support  them  and  their  regulations.  Most  of  the  pupils  have  since  acquiesced  in 
the  rules  and  returned  to  their  places. 

Praiseworthy  Contribution  to  Science. —  Professor  Agassiz  has  offered  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  his  very  extensive  Cabinet,  in  the  collection  of  which 
he  has  expended  $22,000,  besides  twelve  years  of  the  best  portion  of  his  life.  Of 
this  museum  he  says,  he  had  endeavored  to  collect  a  complete  form  of  the  physi- 
cal nature  of  North  America.  He  had  not  gone  to  any  unnecessary  expense,  nor 
had  he  bought  those  things  which  were  readily  for  sale.  But  the  collection  con- 
sisted of  those  things  which  money  could  not  buy  —  which  required,  in  their  col- 
lection, knowledge  as  well  as  opportunity.  He  had,  after  a  time,  received  hberal 
assistance  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  specimens  constantly  arriving 
were  greater  than  the  resources  of  any  museum  in  the  world.  If  the  collection 
already  made  could  be  properly  exhibited,  in  a  proper  building,  it  would  favora- 
bly compare  with  any  museum  in  Germany. 

Antiocii  College. —  An  order  for  the  sale  of  Antioch  College  has  been  issued  by 
the  United  States  District  Court  in  Cincinnati,  at  the  suit  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life-insurance  Company,  for  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  for  $2'7,S61.17, 
principal  and  intei'est. 

Prof.  Noah  Porter  has  accepted  the  Dwight  Professorship  of  Didactic-  Theol- 
ogy in  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr,  Taylor.. 

No  North  ?  —  The  northernmost  paper  in  the  world  is  the  Tromsoe  Times.  It  is 
printed  at  Tromsoe,  a  little  island  village  of  about  4,000  inhabitants,  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  at  three  degrees  within  the  polar  circle,  and  is  a  four-pag«d'  semi- 
weekly  sheet,  with  only  two  columns  on  a  page,  about  the  size  of  a  quaito  book- 
form.    The  style  of  type  is  the  Gothic. 

New-Jersey  Normal  School. —  Rufus  Sheldon,  Principal  of  the  Auburai(N.Y.)> 
Academy,  has  been  tendered  the  Professorship  of  Languages  in  the  New-Jersey 
Normal  School. 

H.  N.  Day  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Ohio  Female  Seminary,  Celliege 
Hill,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Charles  Miel  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  French  in  Harvard  tlni- 
versity. 

Prof.  Morse  in  Spain. —  Queen  Isabella  has  created  Prof.  Morse  a  Knighfe 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  ;  and  he  has  been  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy  of  Science.  Century. 

Books  of  1858. —  There  were  913  new  books  and  new  editions  published  in 
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America  during  1858 :  of  these  690  were  new  Aniericau  worlis;  111  were  reprints 
from  P^nglish  books;  111  were  translations  from  the  French  and  German;  and  35 
were  new  editions  of  books  pi-eviously  published.  Century. 

Attention,  Students  !  —  Theodore  Sedgwick  well  says  that  "  It  is  the  man  of 
robust  and  enduring  constitution,  of  elastic  nerve,  of  comprehensive  digestion, 
who  does  the  great  work  of  life.  It  is  Scott  with  his  manly  form.  It  is  Broug- 
ham with  his  superhuman  powers  of  physical  endurance.  It  is  Franklin,  at  the 
age  of  70  camping  out  on  his  way  to  arouse  the  Canadas,  as  our  hardiest  boys  of 
20  now  camp  out  in  the  Adirondacks  or  on  the  Miramichi.  It  is  Napoleon,  sleep- 
ing four  hours,  and  on  horseback  twenty.  It  is  Washington,  with  his  splendid 
frame  and  physical  strength." 

Ret.  C.  T.  Lewis,  teacher  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  during  its  first 
year,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  in  the  Troy  University,  N.  Y. 

Thackeray  has  been  offered  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  for  two  years'  literary 
work,  to  appear  in  a  London  periodical. 

Cannon. —  A  new  publishing  house  in  New  York  —  S.  A.  Rollo  &  Co. —  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  their  establishment,  caused  a  salvo  of  cannon  to  be 
fired  in  the  Park,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  politicians,  who  were  astonished  to 
see  their  favorite  racket  so  used. 

Obituary. —  T.  K.  Hervey,  the  poet,  died  in  England,  Feb.  l^th,  1859,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  Editor  of  the  London  Athenceum  from  1846  to 
1854. 

Dr.  William  Tully,  formerly  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  at  Yale  and  in  other 
medical  colleges,  died  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  February  28,  1859.  He  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  Dr.  Webster's  great  dictionary. 

Dr.  William  A.  Alcott  died  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  March  29,  1859,  in  his 
sixty-first  year. 

Official  Literature. —  One  of  the  Tennessee  postmasters  writes  to  the  Audit- 
or's ofiice  as  follows : 

"  Juno  Tenness  Henders  County. 
"  Auditors  OflBs  Bend  me  one  quoir  of  wabills 

"  Yo.urs  &  so  forth  B  BEAL  P.M." 

To  which  he  adds  a  postscript : 

"  Juno  Tennessee  Henderson  County  March  16 

"  All  so  some  Cont  curents.  B.  BEAL  P.M." 

Shocking.  Irreverence  !  —  A  correspondent  of  the  Century  says  that  "B.  F. 
Butler  was  engaged  as  counsel  in  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  witnesses  was  Prof. 
Horsford,  of  Cambridge.  When  Butler  came  to  cross-examine  him,  he  began 
in  his  usual  style  of  unceremonious  ferocity.  The  judge  mildly  interposed,  and 
said  perhaps  brother  Butler  did  not  know  who  the  witness  was;  it  was  frof. 
Horsford,  Professor  in  Harvard  College.  'Oh,  yes,'  mumbled  Butler,  as  he 
leisurely  stroked  his  chin,  '  Profcusor  Horsford  !  Harvard  Professor  !  Professor 
of  Harvard  College  !    Yes,  we  hung  one  of  'em  t'  other  day ! '  " 

Galena. —  J.  N.  Waggoner  has  recently  been  elected  City  Superintendent  of 
the  Galena  Schools.     A  better  man  for  the  schools  of  Galena  would  be  hard  to 
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find.     He  is  an  earnest  worker,  and  his  work  will  tell  in  behalf  of  the  Free  Schools 
of  the  city. 

D.  F.  Edavards,  recently  principal  of  the  Academy  at  Dover,  Bureau  county, 
has  gone  to  Kansas  for  his  health. 

Kev.  Mr.  Ethridge  will  have  charge  of  Dover  Academy  for  the  coming  year. 

Me.  Cook,  a  gentleman  from  Michigan,  has  been  employed  to  take  charge  of 
the  public  school  at  Amboy.     He  will  have  an  excellent  Board  to  sustain  him. 

G.  Thayer  succeeds  Daniel  Wilkins  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  at 
Bloomington,  by  recent  appointment. 

Report  op  the  Sfperimtendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Chicago. —  The  annual 
report  of  the  Chicago  Schools  for  1858  is  an  interesting  docimient  of  some  ninety 
pages,  and  includes  reports  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the 
Superintendent,  and  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School. 

The  Superintendent's  Report  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  for  practical 
use.  We  present  to  our  readers  this  month  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to 
Primary  Instruction.  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Public 
Schools  for  1858  was  5,516;  the  whole  number  enrolled  was  12,87-3;  whole  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  101.  The  average  number  of  pupils  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  three  years.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  the 
whole  number  belonging  to  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  for  1857  was  77; 
for  1858,  87.  The  increase  is  attributed  to  the  rule  adopted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1858,  in  accordance  with  which,  pupils  absent  six  half-days  in 
four  consecutive  weeks,  without  satisfactory  excuse,  forfeit  their  seats  in  school. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  School  Fund  is  $977,000.  The  expenditures  for  the 
support  of  schools  for  1858  amounted  to  $70,341.10.  The  expense  per  scholar 
was  $12.75  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools;  in  the  High  School,  $60.12. 
The  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  High  School  was  96.7  ;  the  attendance  of  the 
boys  in  the  High  School,  98.7. 

Philadelphia. — The  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  1858,  exhibits  a  highly-prosperous  condition 
of  the  schools.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  Public  schools  for  1858  was 
59,400,  showing  an  increase  of  9,315  in  five  years.  The  number  of  schools  is  314 ; 
whole  number  of  teachers  1,013.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $475,781.49. 
The  cost  per  pupil  in  the  High  School  was  $35.03 ;  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools  $6.24.  These  estimates  are  based  upon  the  whole  nmuber  enrolled. 
John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.,  who  for  sixteen  years  sustained  himself  so  honorably  as 
Prmcipal  of  the  High  School,  is  succeeded  by  Nicholas  H.  Maguire,  A.M. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary. —  The  catalogue  of  this  new  institution  shows 
that  it  has  an  efficient  and  vigorous  existence.  The  Faculty  consists  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Haven,  lately  Professor  in  Amherst  College ;  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  lately 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  in  Chicago ;  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Fiske,  recently 
Professor  in  Beloit  College.  The  whole  number  of  pupils,  28 ;  of  these  5  have 
just  graduated. 
26 
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OcR  Adtertisements. —  Our  readers  will  do  well  to  give  our  advertising  pages 
a  careful  examination.  Many  of  them  are  from  the  largest  and  best  publishing 
houses  in  the  country,  and  contain  notices  of  the  most  valuable  school-books  which 
are  published.  They  present  exactly  that  information  which  is  needed  by  teach- 
ers and  school-officers.  We  had  intended  to  speak  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
them  in  the  present  number,  but  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  postpone 
this  until  another  month. 

Errata. —  Several  errors  occurred  in  our  April  number,  which  the  reader  will 
please  correct  as  follows:  On  p.  135,  12th  line  from  foot,  and  on  p.  136,  13th  line 
from  top,  for  'partially'  read  'practically';  p.  138,  23d  line  from  foot,  for  'old» 
read  '  new ' ;  p.  140,  22d  line  from  top,  for  '  greatly-increased  facilities '  read  '  great- 
ly increased  the  facilities';  p.  161,  2d  and  3d  lines  from  top,  reverse  the  order  of 
the  two  expressions  '  a  teachers'  candidate '  and  '  the  teachers'  candidate  '. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  St.  Clair  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  organized  at  Belleville  on  Mon- 
day, April  4th.  A  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  sixty-one  persons  registered 
their  names  as  members.  The  exercises  were  highly  entertaining,  and  were  con- 
tinued during  the  week.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  the  following  gentlemen : 
Mr.  Merwin,  .of  Chicago ;  Prof.  Hoyt,  of  the  Washington  University ;  and  Mr. 
Eberhart,  of  Chicago.  Many  matters  of  interest  were  discussed,  and  all  the 
teachers  present  coincided  in  the  opinion  that  the  week  had  been  most  profitably 
spent.     Among  other  resolutions  adopted,  we  observe  the  following : 

Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  exercises  and  drills  of  a  well-conducted  Teachers'  Institute  add 
to  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  all  the  teachers  who  attend;  therefore,  we  would  most  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  the  directors  of  each  school-district  in  St.  Clair  county  that  they  afford  all  fa- 
cilities possible,  by  closing  schools,  etc.,  for  the  teachers  to  attend  the  semi-annual  sessions  of  the 
Institute. 

Rexolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  St.  Clair  county,  most  cordially  indorse  the  Illinois  Teacher, 
and  recommend  it  as  an  able  and  efficient  organ  of  our  profession,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  sustain 
and  extend  its  circulation  as  widely  as  possible. 

The  Institute  adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  in  October.     Geo.  Bunsen,  Pres't. 

The  Christian  County  Teachers'  Association  convened  at  Pana  on  the  lYth  of 
March.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  B.  R.  Hawley  on  Duties  of  School-Directors, 
and  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Cutcheon  on  the  very  important  subject  of  Physical  Education. 
The  following  resolutions,  among  others',  were  discussed  in  an  animated  manner 
and  adopted : 

Jiesdlved,  That  the  most  beneficial  results  of  the  common  school  can  not  be  realized  until  there 
is  a  more  general  visitation  by  its  patrons. 

Resolved,  That  the  teacher  has  the  right  to  control  his  pupils  beyond  the  school-house. 

Resolved,  That  the  office  of  School  Commissioner  and  the  service  of  that  officer  as  usually  per- 
formed in  this  State  is  merely  nominal,  and  demands  a  change  in  its  requirements. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  County  Court  of  Christian  County  that  they  use 
their  influence  to  procure  the  swamp  lands  for  school  purposes. 

Resolved,  Tliat  school-directors  should  require  the  attendance  of  their  teachers  at  the  Institute 
or  Association,  and  continue  their  pay. 

Resolved,  That  female  teachers  should  be  paid  an  equal  salary  with  the  males. 

A  number  of  excellent  essays  were  read  by  the  lady  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion.    Adjourned.     Dr.  H.  T.  O'Farrell,  President. 

The  Schuyler  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Eushville  April  12th,  and 
continued  in  session  two  days.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Wm.  Ellis,  Esq.,  and 
Wm.  H.  Haskell,  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.     Several  teachers 
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gave  their  experience  in  teaching,  management,  etc. ;  after  which  the  following 
resolutions  were  discussed  and  unanimously  adojited : 

Resolved,  That  the  sexes  should  be  educated  together. 

JResolved,  That  tlie  jilan  of  graded  schools  is  preferable  to  our  present  system. 
Resolved,  That  females  should  be  as  liberally  educated  as  males,  and  that  the  general  interest  of 
community  demands  it. 

K.  M.  HOSKINSON,  Secretary. 

The  Lee  County  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Amboy  April  11th,  and  contin- 
ued in  session  five  days.  Public  lectures  were  delivered  by  Alex.  M.  Gow,  of 
Dixon  ;  D.  Wilkixs,  of  Blooniington ;  C.  E.  Hovey,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 

University;  and  Rev. Stoughton,  of  Freeport.     Commissioner  Hawley  was 

assisted  by  the  following  teachers :  A.  H.  Fitch,  Wm.  S.  Wood,  and  James  Gow, 
of  Dixon ;  H.  K.  Needham,  Edward  Cook,  Miss  H.  N.  Tucker,  and  Miss  D.  Ford, 
of  Amboy ;  Miss  H.  P.  Hills,  of  Lee  Centre ;  Wm.  Monroe,  of  East  Paw-Paw ; 
James  Tourtillott,  of  Sublette ;  H.  L.  Bosworth,  of  Nachusa ;  and  M.  E.  EIel- 
LOGG,  of  Mendota.     The  following  questions  were  discussed :  ^ 

Resolved,  That  Tocal  Music  should  be  taught  in  our  common  schools. 
Resolved,  That  all  our  institutions  of  learning  should  be  open  to  both  sexes. 
Resolved,  That  a  teacher  may  ever  have  sunshine  in  the  school-room. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  deliver  lectures  before  the  next  Asso- 
ciation :  Messrs.  E.  Cook,  of  Amboy ;  A.  H.  Fitch  and  Wm.  Barge,  of  Dixon.  A 
large  number  of  teachers  were  present,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  a  large 
audience  from  the  city  and  adjoining  towns ;  and  we  believe  the  good  effects  of 
the  Institute  will  be  noticeable  in  our  schools.  WM.  S.  WOOD,  Rec.  Secretary. 

The  Fulton  County  Teachers'  Institute  began  its  sixth  session  April  5th,  with 
the  usual  'social'  and  general  exercises.  During  the  session  there  were  thorough 
drills  in  the  various  branches,  and  the  great  benefit  sought  thereby  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  method  of  teaching  and  illustrating  the  branches.  Many  new  points 
of  interest  were  elicited.  The  competition  for  prize  readings  became  spirited,  and 
a  large  number  entered  as  competitors.  The  decision  was  made  by  ballots  of  the 
members  and  a  large  and  intelligent  audience.  Miss  Sparks  was  declared  the 
best  reader  of '  The  Model  Teacher',  and  Mr.  Robinson  of  'Those  Merry  Days'. 
Several  fine  essays  were  presented,  and  some  read;  but  the  time  was  extended, 
and  prizes  were  deferred  until  the  fall  meeting,  to  be  held  September  5th.  The 
evening  sessions  were  well  attended,  and  gave  an  earnest  of  the  interest  and  re- 
gard which  the  good  people  of  Lewistown  have  in  our  organization.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  Wm.  H.  Haskell  spoke  upon  the  question  What  shall  we  do  in  the 
cause  of  Education?  On  the  next  evening  Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland  gave  the  Power  of 
the  Pen.  Afterward  there  were  some  readings.  On  Friday  evening  there  was  a 
general  discussion.  The  following,  among  other  resolutions,  were  discussed  and 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  teachers  should  receive  compensation  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  services 
as  educators,  regardless  of  sex. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  with  gratification  the  introduction  of  libraries  into  cur  districts,  as  being 
preeminently  calculated  to  aid  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  to  our  patrons 
the  importance  of  securing  one  or  more  of  the  Illinois  District-School  Libraries. 

Resolved,  That  the  grading  of  schools  should  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  all  friends  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  system  should  be  immediately  adopted  wherever  pupils  enough  can  be  found 
within  a  convenient  distance  to  require  two  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  introduce  the  exercises  of  the  day  by  reading, 
or  causing  to  be  read  by  the  scholars,  a  portion  of  Scripture. 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Teacher  is  '  our  teacher ',  and  no  member  of  this  Institute  should  be 
without  its  aid. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  thanking  Mr.  Haskell  for  his  excellent  lecture, 
and  requesting  a  copy  for  publication  in  the  Fulton  county  papers.  The  thanks  of 
the  Association  were  also  tendered  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland,  for  his  efforts  to  elevate 
the  character  of  teachers,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Lewistown  for  their  hospitality. 

Stephenson  County. —  Pursuant  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Teachers'  Institute 
of  Stephenson  county  last  October,  the  teachers  met  at  Lena  on  the  20th  of  April, 
to  hold  their  semi-annual  meeting.     The  interest  of  the  previous  session  had  not 
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abated,  but,  alive  to  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  a  goodly  number  were 
prompt  at  the  time  and  place.  They  were  deprived  of  the  teachings  of  their  ef- 
ficient School  Commissioner,  Mr.  H.  Frkeman,  who,  from  ill  health,  could  not  be 
with  them  except  upon  the  last  day  of  the  session.  The  usual  drill  exercises  were 
had  through  the  day,  and  addresses  in  the  evenings  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Zandt, 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Freeman,  J.  B.  Merwin,  and  S.  Wright.  The  largest  rooms 
that  could  be  obtained  were  filled  by  the  teachers  of  the  county  and  citizens  of 
the  place.  Stephenson  county  can  show  tlie  friends  of  education  a  few  good 
schools.  The  Graded  Schools  of  Freeport,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  Freeman, 
are  '  good  enough  for  the  richest,  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest '.  The  school 
at  Cedarville  is  doing  well.  Could  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  believe  that 
education  of  a  high  order  could  be  secured  under  our  Free-School  Banner,  better 
schools,  a  greater  number,  and  at  less  expense,  would  be  the  result.  The  citizens 
of  Lena  have  done  well,  but  committed  a  great  error  in  dividing  their  district. 
Two  or  more  Primary-School  houses  were  needed,  but  not  two  or  more  school- 
districts  in  their  village.  Other  schools  might  be  noticed,  did  space  admit.  The 
lUinois  Teacher  is  taken  by  many  of  the  teachers  of  Stephenson  county,  and  ap- 
preciated. X  . 

Sangamon  County. —  Sangamon  is  now  doing  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation. Since  the  present  efficient  County  Commissioner,  Rev.  Francis  Spring- 
er, entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  ofBce,  there  has  been  organized  an  Institute  in 
each  of  the  North,  East,  South,  and  West  divisions.  Mr.  Springer  has  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  these  various  Institutes,  and  they  have  been  well  sustained. 
They  all  hold  their  meetings  monthly.  In  November  last  a  new  system  of  super- 
intendence was  initiated,  and  at  that  time  the  '  Springfield  Teachers'  Institute ' 
was  organized,  embracing  all  the  teachers  of  the  city  public  schools.  The  semi- 
monthly meetings  have  been  very  fully  attended  and  the  exercises  interesting. 

In  March  the  Springfield  Institute  extended  an  invitation  to  other  Institutes  of 
the  county  to  meet  in  Springfield  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  County  Asso- 
ciation. The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  fifth  of  March  a  County  Insti- 
tute was  organized  by  electing  Rev.  Francis  Springer  President,  and  A.  C. 
Flower,  of  Berlin,  Secretary. 

A  paper  on  '  Teachers'  Literature  '  was  read  by  Mr.  Bronson  ;  '  Model  Teacher ', 
by  S.  M.  Cutcheon;  'Elocution',  by  Mr.  Ross;  'Arithmetic',  by  A.  C.  Flower. 

The  County  Institute  is  to  meet  quarterly.  The  Committee  on  '  Order  of  Exer- 
cises '  presented  the  following  for  fourth  of  June :  •  Plan  of  Conducting  Institutes ', 
J.  H.  Lawton  ;  '  Esthetics ',  Miss  J.  E.  Chapin  ;  '  Recitation ',  Miss  M.  M.  Eastman. 
In  afternoon.  An  Address  by  Hon.  N.  Bateman.  h. 

The  Lasalle  County  Teachers'  Institute  opened  at  Mendota,  at  2  o'clock  p.m., 
April  18.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  the  following  tem- 
porary officers:  Rev.  J.  S.  Henderson,  President;  Wells  Waite  (County  Com- 
missioner), Vice  President ;  J.  H.  Blodgett,  Secretarj'.  A  paper  was  read  by  J. 
H.  Blodgett  on  Teaching  as  a  Recognized  Profession.  The  following  resolution 
was  then  discussed : 

Resolved,  That  corporal  punishment  in  our  public  schools  is  unnecessary. 

After  an  animated  discussion,  the  question  was  laid  upon  the  table.  At  half- 
past  seven  the  members  of  the  Association  and  friends  present  met  at  the  Collegiate 
Institute  for  a  social  gathering.  On  Tuesday  the  exercises  were  opened  with 
music.  0.  Springstead  conducted  a  class  in  Written  Arithmetic,  followed  by  re- 
marks from  various  members.  J.  H.  Blodgett  presented  the  subject  of  teaching 
Grammar  to  beginners,  illustrated  by  an  exercise  with  a  class  from  his  school. 
After  a  recess.  Miss  Ellen  Moore  read  an  Essay  on  Primary  Iiistruction.  An  ex- 
ercise in  Elocution  was  conducted  by  L.  D.  Paddock.  A  very  satisfactory  exercise 
in  Mental  Arithmetic  was  conducted  by  Mr.  John  Monroe.  An  Essay  read  by 
Miss  M.  B.  I{jeeling,  on  The  Id/ial  Perfect,  was  well  received  by  the  audience.  An 
exercise  in  Physical  Geography  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Heslet,  which  was  followed 
by  remarks  by  various  persons.  An  exercise  in  Spelling,  in  which  J.  H.  Blodgett 
presented  various  modes  of  spelling,  called  forth  much  interest  and  discussion. 
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In  the  evening,  addresses  were  made  b}'  Messrs.  J.  F.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago,  and 
President  Sturtevant,  of  Illinois  College.  Subsequently  the  following  resolution, 
among  others,  was  discussed: 

Resolved,  That  the  custom  of  requiring  declamation  and  composition  as  usually  pursued  in  our 
public  schools  fails  of  its  desired  purpose. 

No  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  it.  Resolutions  condemning  the  use  of  tobac- 
co by  teachers,  and  recommending  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  in  all  our 
schools,  were  adopted.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  Isaac  Stone,  Presi- 
dent; S.  M.  Heslet  and  M.  O'Conner,  Vice-Presidents; Ball,  Secretary;  0. 

Springstead,  Treasurer.  Resolutions  were  adopted  indorsing  the  Illinois  Teacher 
and  other  educational  journals,  and  measures  wei-e  taken  to  extend  their  circula- 
tion. Vai-ious  other  resolutions  were  discussed  and  adopted,  and  several  interest- 
ing addresses  delivered,  which  space  prevents  us  from  commenting  upon.  The 
Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Lasalle  in  April,  1860. 

The  teachers  and  others  remaining  repaired  to  the  Collegiate  Institute  for  a  re- 
union. The  Institute  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  Lasalle  county.  The  large 
room  in  the  public-school  house  was  constantly  full.  Some  eighty-nine  names  were 
enrolled  as  regular  attendants  upon  the  exercises,  of  whom  some  forty  were  from 
other  points  than  Mendota.  Quite  a  number  were  in  attendance  regularly  whose 
names  failed  to  be  secured.  The  chief  fault  found  with  the  exercises  was  that 
they  closed  too  soon.  May  every  teacher  in  the  county  be  at  the  next  meeting, 
and  may  each  enjoy  it  as  well  as  those  who  attended  this. 

Peoria  County. —  Mr.  McCulloch,  the  worthy  and  active  School  Commissioner 
of  Peoria  County,  and  a  friend  of  his,  made  their  appearance  in  the  quiet  village 
of  Brimfield  on  the  12th  of  April,  to  hold  an  Institute.  They  found  the  citizens 
of  B.  ready  to  do  their  part,  and  their  teacher,  Mr.  N.  E.  Worthington,  fully 
equipped"  for  the  work  assigned  for  the  week ;  but  the  elements  were  unfavorable, 
the  roads  were  so  near  impassable  that  but  few  teachers  attempted  to  pass  over 
them,  and  it  was  thought  advisable,  after  two  days'  session,  to  adjourn  until  the 
last  of  August  or  the  first  of  September  —  not  for  the  want  of  an  audience,  for  the 
room  was  well  filled  day  and  night  during  the  session,  but  to  give  the  teachers  of 
the  county  an  opportunity  to  attend ;  and  we  bespeak  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
time  to  all  who  attend  the  next  meeting. 

The  citizens  of  Brimfield  have  taken  an  important  step  to  advance  the  interests 
of  free  schools  in  their  vicinity,  in  the  purchase  of  the  academy  building  for  their 
public  schools.  From  a  brief  acquaintance  with  the  School  Directors,  we  feel 
sure  that  the  building  will  be  refitted  and  furnished  adequately  for  the  noble  object 
for  which  it  was  purchased ;  and  with  their  present  teacher  a  school  established 
which  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  private  enterprise  to  secure  a  good,  practical 
education  to  all.  x  . 

Whiteside  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Sterling,  during  the  week  begin- 
ning March  28.  Besides  the  ordinary  drills  during  the  day,  the  performances  of 
the  evening  were  of  quite  an  interesting  character.  In  the  course  of  the  week, 
essays  were  read  by  Miss  Gilman  —  Moral  Power  of  tlie  Teaclier ;  by  Mrs.  Mitch- 
ell —  A  Few  Thoxights  on  the  Duties  of  the  Common- School  Teacher  ;  and  by  Miss 
Smith  —  The  Fens,  the  Writers,  and  the  Books.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  Kimball — Teachers'  Mission  ;  and  by  W.  W.  Davis — Mental  Culture  of  the 
Teacher.  Dr.  Hudson,  of  Sterling,  had  an  able  dissertation  on  T'ype  of  Life, 
proving  that  the  cell  is  the  basis  or  type  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissue ;  and  J. 
H.  Haskell,  Esq.,  of  the  same  place,  gave  us  a  lecture  on  Wit,  Enthusiasm,  and 
Heroism,  illustrating  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  each  by  historic  example.  Mr. 
Clark,  of  the  School  Visitor,  Pittsburg,  dropped  in  on  Friday,  and  pleasantly  en- 
tertained the  teachers  and  citizens  with  some  funny  and  pertinent  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  the  'old-school'  method  of  instruction.  The  little  folks,  to  whom  he  es- 
pecially addressed  himself,  were  delighted.  Om-  sessions  were  opened  and  closed 
with  excellent  singing  by  a  choir  composed  of  our  own  members.  Among  resolu- 
tions thanking  the  people  of  Sterling  for  their  hospitality,  and  the  press  of  the 
county  for  its  aid  in  extending  the  influence  of  our  meetings,  one  was  adopted 
commending  the  Illinois  Teacher  to  every  one  of  the  profession,  as  a  valuable 
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auxiliary  to  his  labors.  The  time  of  our  semi-annual  fall  session  has  been  changed 
from  the  last  Monday  in  September  to  that  of  August.  The  attendance  of  teach- 
ers was  quite  good,  and,  from  the  interest  manifested  by  the  citizens  in  the  delib- 
erations, it  is  evident  that  our  Institute  is  fast  improving  the  popular  mind  of  this 
county  on  all  that  relates  to  the  culture  of  the  rising  generation. 

W.  W.  DAVIS,  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 

Teachers'  Instithte  at  Warrex  was  held  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  April.  It  was 
well  attended  by  teachers  and  citizens,  and  every  thing  went  oif  both  with  interest 
and  harmoniously.  The  citizens  of  Warren,  by  attending  the  sessions  and  en- 
tertaining teachers  and  strangers  with  hospitality  and  kindness,  are  entitled  to 
their  warmest  thanks.     The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Galena,  in  ^Vugust. 

McLean  County. —  The  exercises  of  the  Institute  commenced  at  half-past  nine 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  —  Mr.  Anderson  presiding.  After  prayer  by  Prof. 
WiLKiNS,  the  Committee  on  Exercises  leported  the  following  question  as  a  subject 
for  discussion :  "  What  is  the  best  method  of  conducting  an  Institute  ?  "  After  a 
brief  discussion,  the  members  of  the  Institute  formed  themselves  into  a  class  for 
drill,  under  the  tutorsliip  of  Prof.  Wilkixs,  who  spent  the  remainder  of  the  morn- 
ing in  exercising  the  class  in  orthography.  Tlie  exercise  of  choosing  sides  caused 
a  lively  time,  but  at  length  all  came  down  on  the  word  'Calais'.  The  first  hour 
of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  geography,  after  .which  Dr.  Willard  instructed 
the  class  in  the  analysis  of  sentences.  The  following  resolution  was  then  oifered 
by  Dr.  Roe  : 

Resolved,  That  the  teaching  of  grammar,  in  all  Its  higher  branches,  should  be  postponed  until 
the  pupil  is  well  advanced  in  education  and  in  intellectual  development. 

This  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  future  consideration;  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  called  upon  the  stand,  who  spoke  briefly  but  pointedly  upon  the  im- 
portance and  influence  of  moral  training  in  our  piiblic  schools. 

Evening  Session. —  Lecture  by  Dr.  Roe  on  The  Elenientari/  in  Education.  In  his 
classification  of  the  elementary  branches,  the  Doctor  gave  as  first  in  importance 
the  mother  tongue  ;  second,  reading  and  writing ;  third,  arithmetic  ;  fourth,  moral 
and  religious  training;  fifth,  physiology ;  sixth,  vocal  music;  seventh,  graphics; 
eighth,  natural  philosophy ;  ninth,  chemistry.  The  reasons  for  this  classification 
were  clearly  given,  and  the  importance  of  the  introduction  of  all  these  branches 
into  our  public  schools  strongly  urged.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  then  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  Mr.  Eberhart,  of  the  Home  Journal,  and  other  gentlemen. 

The  Committee  on  exercises  reported  the  following  as  a  programme  for  Wednes- 
day morning:  1st  hour,  subject,  arithmetic;  2d,  discussion ;  3d,  grammar.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  lecture  —  subject  and  speaker  not  announced.  Institute  then 
adjourned  to  9  a.m.,  Wednesday. 

Wednesday  Morning,  April  6fh. —  Institute  met  at  9  o'clock.  After  prayer  by 
Dr.  Willard,  Mr.  Anderson  took  charge  of  the  class,  and  an  hour  was  spent  in 
demonstrating  principles  and  discussing  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  morning  was  devoted  to  grammar,  Dr.  Willard  acting  as  instruct- 
or. The  first  hour  in  the  afternoon  was  occupied  by  an  exercise  in  reading.  The 
following  resolution  was  then  adopted : 

JResnlved,  That  when  we  adjourn,  we  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  evening,  October  17, 1S59  —  the 
time  subject  to  change  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected. 

Evening  Session. —  Lecture  by  Dr.  Willard  ;  subject;  Studi/  of  onr  Language. 
The  importance  of  good  reading,  writing  and  speaking  in  our  public  schools  was 
strongly  urged,  and  many  hints  of  practical  utility  to  teachers  were  given.  In 
closing  his  lecture  the  Doctor  demonstrated  Crosby's  method  of  representing  the 
analysis  of  sentences,  showing  very  clearly  the  relation  which  the  several  elements 
of  a  sentence  sustain  to  each  other.  The  following  resolution  was  then  taken  from 
the  table,  discussed,  and  adopted : 

Re.mlved,  That  the  teaching  of  grammar  in  all  its  higher  branches,  should  be  postponed  until 
the  pupil  is  well  advanced  in  education  and  intellectual  developement. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned  to  Monday  evening,  October  17,  1859. 
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BOOKS       AND       PERIODICALS. 


Rudiments  op  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  By  Denison  Olmsted.  Col- 
lins &  Brother,  New  York. 

This  work  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  pupils  in  our  Grammar  Schools.  It 
presents  the  rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  a  clear  and  simple  form,  and  is 
quite  free  from  all  those  technicalities  which  so  greatly  embarrass  the  young 
student.  The  language  is  simple,  and  the  illustrations  are  such  as  will  give  clear 
conceptions  of  the  objects  pi-esented.     The  matter  is  well  selected. 

The  topics  treated  in  Natural  Philosophy  are  such  as  awaken  the  interest  of 
children  at  an  early  period,  and  they  are  constantly  led  to  reflect  upon  them  and 
to  ask  questions  in  regard  to  them.  The  want  of  a  text-book  adapted  to  their 
comprehension  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  subject  has  not  been  more 
frequently  pursued  in  the  Public  Schools  of  our  State.  The  present  work  supplies 
the  desideratum. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  attaining  great  simplicity  of  language,  yet  he 
makes  a  common  mistake  in  implying  that  words  of  Saxon  origin  are,  of  necessity, 
more  easy  to  comprehend  than  those  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
author  says:  "This  quality  {simjMciti/  oi language)  is  sought  to  be  secured,  not  by 
adopting  a  puerile  style,  but  by  enijiloying,  for  the  most  part,  Saxon  English,  and 
avoiding,  as  far  a.s  practicable,  technical  termsy  We  have  italicized  in  this  sentence 
the  words  which  certainly  arc  not  of  Saxon  origin. 

The*  following  sentence,  selected  at  random,  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
author  applies  the  plan  proposed :  "  Among  cultivated  nations,  also,  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  is  regarded  with  great  interest,  as  verifying  with  astonishing  exactness  the 
p/redictions  oi  astronomers,''''  etc.  (Page  231.) 

The  book  i^  none  the  worse  because  the  author  found  it  impossible  to  employ 
only  Saxon  words.  Still,  '  Render  unto  C^sar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's  '  is  a 
sentiment  based  both  on  morality  and  good  sense. 

Biographies  of  Distinguished  Scientific  Men.  By  Francois  Arago.  Translated 
by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  and  Robert  Grant,  Esq. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1859. 

These  works  contam  an  autobiography  of  Arago,  and  biographies  of  Bailly, 
Herschel,  Laplace,  Fourier,  Carnot,  Malus,  Fresnel,  Thomas  Young,  and  James 
Watt.  The  memoirs  of  these  illnstrious  men,  so  distinguished  for  the  discovery 
and  application  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  sciences  within  the  last  half-century, 
present  to  us  sketches  of  their  character  and  history,  and  popular  accounts  of  their 
discoveries  in  the  various  departments  of  science  to  which  they  were  devoted. 

The  account  by  the  author  presupposes  a  considerable  familiarity  with  scientific 
technical  terms.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  ti'anslators  have  introduced  orig- 
inal notes  sufficient  to  make  the  text  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 

Hardly  any  work  has  been  recently  issued  which  has  greater  claims  upon  the  at- 
tention of  scholars  than  this.  The  lives  of  these  eminent  men,  whose  names  are 
household  words,  whose  labors  have  so  greatly  extended  the  domain  of  science, 
the  fruits  of  whose  genius  we  are  daily  reaping,  can  not  fail  to  interest  and  in- 
struct. As  a  compendium  of  modern  discoveries  in  science  the  work  is  also  emi- 
nently valuable.  The  history  of  Astronomy,  Animal  Magnetism,  Optics,  Laws  of 
Heat,  Air  Balloons,  Polarization,  Light-Houses,  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  the 
Steam  Engine,  etc.,  are  all,  with  many  other  subjects,  presented  in  a  luminous, 
popular  form.  The  essays  also  contain  much  interesting  historical  and  biograph- 
ical information  relative  to  the  campaigns  and  rule  of  the  Napoleon,  to  the  various 
revolutions,  and  to  the  position  of  science  and  scientific  men  in  France. 

No  books  will  more  eminently  repay  perusal  and  study. 
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Daties's  UxivERSiTr  Algebra.     $1.25.     New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

Many  treatises  on  the  subject  of  Algebra,  some  possessing  much,  some  little 
merit,  have  appeared  during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  It  can  not  be  expected 
that  each  of  a  multitude  of  authors  should  pursue  a  course  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  all  others.  This  is  not  claimed  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  University  Algebra 
of  Prof  Davies.  The  work  contains  many  excellent  features,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  its  definitions  —  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  as  upon  a  perfect  understanding  of  definitions  all  sound  progress  de- 
pends—  and  the  brevity  of  its  rules,  each  being  a  complete  summary  of  the  oper- 
ations which  it  includes.  The  problems  are  well  chosen,  and  sufficiently  numerous 
to  show  the  application  of  the  principles  which  the  book  unfolds. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  work  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Its  type  is 
large,  clear,  and  open,  giving  to  the  page  an  attractive  appearance,  not  always 
possessed  by  books  of  a  mathematical  nature. 

The  series  of  text-books  of  which  this  is  a  part  covers  the  whole  ground  of  math- 
ematical instruction.     They  are  deservedly  in  extensive  use  in  this  country. 

Franklin  Globes.     Moore  &  Nms,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Franklin  Globes  have  lately  made  several  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  their  list.  These  are  a  16-inch  terrestrial  and  celestial  globe,  $75;  a 
30-inch  terrestrial  globe,  $100;  a  16-inch  slate  globe,  $12;  a  30-inch  slate  globe, 
$40.  They  also  publish  the  Franklin-Glohe  ifanucd,  designed  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  the  globes,  and  to  explain  the  various  terrestrial  and  celestial  phenomena. 

The  reputation  of  these  globes  is  already  such  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
more  definite  description.  The  immense  advantages  to  be  gained  in  the  study  of 
Geography  and  Astronomy  by  the  use  of  these  aids  are  patent  to  all  teachers  who 
have  employed  them.  With  them  the  work  of  imparting  to  the  pupil  an  accurate 
conception  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  the  relative  positions  of  its  localities,  %nd  the 
laws  of  planetary  motion,  can  be  greatly  simplified.  The  imperfect  knowledge 
gained  by  years  of  labor  by  the  aid  of  the  map  and  verbal  description  is  now  re- 
placed by  the  perfect  comprehension  derived  from  a  few  hours'  study  of  the  globes. 
A  school  can  as  well  dispense  with  blackboards  or  with  geographical  text-books 
as  with  globes.     They  should  be  in  every  school-room  in  the  State. 

The  Slate  Globes  have  a  smooth,  black  surface.  Upon  them  are  marked  the 
meridian  and  parallel  lines.  They  are  then  to  be  used  for  exercises  in  map-draw- 
ing, by  the  aid  of  the  slate-pencil.  It  is  evident  that  this  exercise  will  be  much 
more  valuable  than  when  a  plane  surface  is  used. 

White's  Shakspeare.  12  vols.  8vo.,  $1.50  per  vol.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.    Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

A  reliable  edition  of  Shakspeare^  neatly  printed,  in  a  form  convenient  for  use, 
has  long  been  a  great  desideratum.  White's  edition  exactly  supplies  the  deficien- 
cy. The  works  in  full  consist  of  12  vols,  octavo,  bound  in  muslin.  The  paper  is 
white  and  firm,  the  type  exactly  the  proper  mean  between  the  usual  extremes  of 
a  detestably  small  and  the  large  staring  size.  The  margins  are  wide.  In  a  word, 
the  execution  is  faultless.  Vols.  II,  III,  IV,  V,  containing  the  comedies,  are  al- 
ready published.  The  remainder  are  passing  through  the  press.  Those  who  for 
years  have  handled  the  awkward,  bulky  editions  of  the  immortal  author's  works, 
whose  eyes  bear  sad  testimony  to  their  devotion  to  his  plays,  will  thank  us  kindly 
for  calling  their  attention  to  these  volumes,  which  can  easily  be  held  in  the  hand, 
can  be  carried  in  the  trunk  or  portmanteau.     Ddcciant  doml,  nou  impcdiunt  fork. 

The  author  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  restoration  of  the  text.  The  ex- 
planations are  full  without  being  verbose.  No  Johnsonian  criticisms,  with  sweep- 
ing assertions,  stare  the  reader  m  the  face.  In  the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  the  present  edition,  we  are  disposed  devoutly  to  bless  Mr.  White 
as  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 
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There  can,  then,  be  but  one  true  general  rule  for  all  correct  read- 
ing :  namely,  that  the  reader  should,  in  spite  of  both  books  and 
teachers,  pronounce  on  all  occasions,  in  all  recitations  as  well  as 
in  all  readings,  every  word  and  syllable  slowly  and  distinctly, 
and,  whether  he  uses  a  greater  or  less  volume  of  voice,  always 
use  the  same  slide  at  every  rest,  of  whatever  sort,  which  a  man 
of  uncorrupted  taste  and  habits  always  uses  in  common  conver- 
sation ;  and  this  is  in  almost  all  cases  the  falling  and  jiot  the  ris- 
ing  slide,  as  the  books  pretend  and  teach.  I  say  recitations; 
for  it  is  self-evident  that,  if  we  would  teach  children  to  read  and 
speak  correctly,  our  care  must  extend  equally  to  all  acts  of  ut- 
terance, in  which  habits  are  being  formed.  For  what  would  you 
say  of  a  singing-master  who  should  allow  his  pupils  to  snort  or 
snore  some  six  hours  per  day,  till  their  organs  became  attuned 
and  fixed  for  such  noises  alone,  and  should  then  bring  each  one 
up  to  practice  him  on  the  gamut  some  three  minutes,  perhaps, 
per  day  ?  Would  not  the  organs  and  tastes  inevitably  conform 
to  the  longer  practice  and  the  stronger  habit?  And  if  a  child 
is  allowed  to  gabble  and  squawk  through  all  his  other  exercises, 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  one  or  two  minutes  each  of  even  cor- 
rect reading  will  counteract  the  prej)onderating  e\"il  habit  of 
hours,  it  may  be? — for  the  child  studies,  be  it  remembered, 
with  the  same  tone  in  mind,  all  the  time,  in  which  he  is  allowed 
and  accustomed  to  recite. 

If  these  remarks  are  true  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  self-evident, 
in  how  many  of  our  schools  is,  after  all,  even  correct  reading 
really  taught?  —  nay,  more  :  in  how  many  of  them  is  it  really 
possible  for  the  best  of  teachers  to  teach  it,  without  more  time 
and  aid  than  we  foolish  parents  are  willing  now  to  give  him  and 
pay  him  for  ? 

*  A  Discourse,  etc.    Concluded  from  last  month  — page  181. 
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We  all  say,  we  teach  reading  in  all  our  schools.  But  in  my 
humble  apprehension,  as  thing.s  now  are,  and  are  likely  to  be, 
the  last  of  all  things  that  will  ever  be  really  taught  in  any  of  our 
schools  or  colleges  is  the  correct  reading  of  our  own  mother 
tongue.  The  absurd  whims  of  both  parents  and  teachers  now 
compel  the  poor  urchin  to  grapple  in  with  and  caterwaul  over 
all  the  languages  and  'ologies'  of  heaven  and  earth  before  he 
ever  begins  to  think  of  reading  correctly  his  native  tongue; 
though,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  man  who  can  read  the  English 
language  really  icell  has  a  better  education,  both  for  all  practical 
and  for  all  truly  disciplinary  purposes,  than  he  could  get  from 
such  smatterings  of  all  the  other  languages  and  sciences  of  the 
globe.  And  so  great  is  this  neglect  that,  to  this  day,  even  a 
tolerable  reader  from  any  of  our  schools  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
prodigy,  a  kind  of  lusus  naluroi ;  and  if  he  has  also  a  tolerable 
character,  and  mind  of  his  own,  and  gets  fairly  loose  in  the 
world,  he  is  in  real  danger  of  turning  it  upside'down. 

II.  Tasteful  Reading. —  Tasteful  reading  must  go  one  step 
beyond  that  which  we  have  called  simply  cori-ect  —  beyond  the 
attempt  to  convey  clearly  and  forcibly'  the  bare  ideas  of  the 
writer;  it  must  also  give  you,  here  and  there  at  least,  the  key- 
note to  his  passions  and  emotions,  through  this  emotive  tone  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above. 

Now  every  emotive  utterance  has  connected  with  it  some  pe- 
culiar and  expressive  emotive  tone,  which  stands  as  the  key- 
note to  the  writer's  passion  or  emotion,  and  often,  in  seme  of 
its  forms,  recui-s  so  long  as  the  same  passion  continues  or  pre- 
vails; then  it  changes  to  some  other  note,  or  tone. 

Tasteful  reading,  therefore,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  men- 
tioned as  essential  to  simple  correctness,  implies,  also,  that  the 
powers  of  emotion,  or  emotive  sympathy,  and  emotive  express- 
ion, or  utterance,  should,  have  had  some  good  degree  of  culture 
and  habit  and  skill  of  use.  The  pupil  ought  hci-e  to  know  and 
to  feel  that  he  is  approaching  in  this  line  the  highest  and  most 
difficult,  and  by  far  the  most  useful,  of  all  the  fine  arts,  though 
commonly  not  so  classed  —  the  Hrst  human  art  ever  attempted, 
and  the  last  one  that  will  ever  be  perfected.  Singing,  music  of 
all  sorts,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  are  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  it,  either  in  the  difficulty  of  their  achieve- 
ment, their  elegance  as  an  accomplishment,  or  the  beneficence 
and  universality'  of  their  use.  True,  some  read  tastefully  from 
a  natural  gift —  by  gift  of  God,  as  it  would  seem  — just  as  some 
few  learn  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  play,  or  to  paint,  hy  natural  gen- 
ius, and  almost  without  effort.  But  such  cases  are  very  rare; 
and  the  only  way  that  the  vast  majority  of  children  can  be 
taught  to  read  even  correctly  is  by  a  long  and  continuous  daily 
drill  on  each  and  all  of  the  forty  or  more  elemental  sounds  of 
our  language,  till  the  organs  of  speech  have  a  prompt,  ready 
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and  distinct  control  over  each  and  every  element;  at  the  same 
time  thc3'  are  compelled  to  read  slowly  and  observe  all  the  prop- 
er slides  and  rests  of  the  voice. 

In  like  manner,  the  only  way  in  which  children  and  youth 
can  ever  be  taught  to  read  tastefully  is  b}-  a  like  protracted  daily 
drill  on  the  forty  or  more  radical  elements  of  emotive  utterance,  or 
tones  o^ emotion,*  till  both  the  mind  and  the  organs  of  speech 
acquire  an  acute  sympathy  with  and  a  prompt,  clear  and  ready 
use  of  each  and  all  of  them,  in  all  their  varied  combinations  and 
inflections;  at  the  sam-e  time  that  the  best  pieces  of  the  great 
masters  of  composition  should  be  critically  analyzed,  both  in  re- 
spect to  their  passion,  or  sentiment,  and  the  emotive  tones 
which  most  appositely  express  it.  In  short,  the  philosophy  of 
teaching  to  road  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  teaching  the 
art  of  singing;  and  necessarily  implies  the  same  careful,  sj-stem- 
atic  and  patient  training,  l)Oth  of  the  voice,  on  the  proper  ele- 
ments and  their  combinations,  and  of  the  mind  and  the  taste, 
on  the  pieces  selected  for  performance.  And  when  the  reader 
is  far  enough  advaiK-ed  to  convey  all  the  ideas  of  the  wi-iter  cor- 
rectly^ and  naturally,  and  also  to  aid  the  hearer  by  giving  him, 
occasionally,  the  key-note  to  the  writer's  passions,  emotions  and 
sentiments,  in  a  ])roper  and  tasteful  manner,  he  may  be  said  to 
read  both  tastefully  and  correctly  —  a  degree  of  perfection  to 
which,  as  our  schools  are  now  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  few 
ever  will  attain;  for  all  we  mean  now  by  teaching  children  to 
read  is  simply  tliat  we  teach  them  to  call  words,  and  that  but 
indiffei-ently  —  which  comes  about  as  near  teaching  a  child  to 
read  as  teaching  him  to  st»y  '/a,  sol,  la'  does  to  teaching  him  to 
sing. 

1  would  not  discourage  coi'i-ect  pronunciation,  but  would  by 
all  means  exhort  it;  still,  tlu-re  is  extant  a  sort  of  pedantic  lit- 
tleness in  this  I'cgard  which  1  would  rebuke.  As  regartls  the 
mere  style  of  pronunciation,  if  only  it  be  distinct  and  clear,  it 
really  matters  little  whether  it  is  after  Webster  or  Walker,  or 
no  one  in  particular.  I  am  aware  of  the  sort  of  vulgar  mania 
on  this  subject;  and  as  among  dandies  a  man  ma}'  behave  like 

*  Our  elemental  books  should  exhibit  as  fully  and  eonipletcly  the  analysis  of 
these  forty  oi  more  emotive  touts  as  some  of  them  now  do  the  analysis  of  the  sounds 
oi  mere  words ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  them  even  attempt  it!  Since  de- 
livering tliis  lecture,  a  friend  has  put  into  my  hands  for  examination  all  the  best 
elemental  reading-books  now  in  the  market ;  and,  though  I  find  some  of  them  most 
excellent  in  ail  that  relates  to  mere  sounds  of  words,  or  elements  of  ideas,  I  can 
not  find  one,  }iot  one,  in  which  any  analysis  of  tones  is  even  attempted !  and  the 
writers  still  quote  Slieridan  and  Walker — 'idornnec/emis\'  —  and  themselves  mis- 
take radical  pitch  fur  slide  on  almost  every  page  !  their  labored  rules  of  tone,  of 
coarse,  are  nonsense  —  confusion  worse  confounded.  What  should  we  say  of  an 
astronomer,  in  these  days,  who  was  quoting  from  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  Thales, 
and  showed  that  he  had  not  a  single  idea  from  Copernicus  or  Newton,  or  any  of 
their  followers?  The  same,  if  wu  say  truly,  as  we  must  say  of  those  elocutionists 
or  writers  who  still  quote  Sheridan  and  Walker,  etc.,  and  show  an  utter  ignorance 
of  Rush  and  Baiber,  and  of  all  others  who  have  truly  analyzed  human  utteranoe. 
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&  pig,  and  be  a  pig,  if  only  his  coat  and  his  shirt-collar  are  d  la 
mode,  so  among  these  litei-ary  pedants  a  man  may  tear  the  sen- 
timents of  his  author  all  to  tatters,  or  put  all  his  hearers  to  sleep 
over  a  description  of  the  final  judgment,  and  if  he  only  pronoun- 
ces every  word  according  to  their  whims,  or  the  whim  of  tlieir 
peculiar  lexicographer,  it  is  all  quite  right  with  them.  How 
beautifully  he  did  pronounce  !  How  nice  his  shirt-collar  was  ! 
Dear  creatures!  the  criticism  of  sjilables  is  the  hight,  the  sole 
aim  and  end,  of  their  capacity  in  the  great  and  sublime  art  of 
human  speech,  the  mighty  and  unfathomable  mystery  of  human 
emotion  and  thought ;  and  some  teachers,  even,  never  seem  to 
rise  above  the  dead  level  of  this  petty  verbal  criticism.  It  is 
well  to  teach  a  child  to  have  his  dickey  and  his  syllables  all  d 
la  mode,  all  right  —  mainly,  however,  because  there  are  so  many 
fools  in  the  world  who  will  judge  him  by  these  alone;  but  it  is 
not  well  to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  his  eloquence,  or  his  influ- 
ence, or  his  everlasting  salvation,  depend  on  any  small  matters 
of  this  sort.  The  constant  aim  should  be  to  invest  him  with 
the  soul  and  the  power  of  the  true  man  and  the  reader,  and  his 
mere  syllables,  as  such,  will  then  take  care  of  themselves  —  and 
the  less  he  thinks  of  them  while  he  speaks,  the  better.  We 
should  do  all  that  work  in  the  drill  room,  just  as  we  do  our 
dressing  in  our  bed-rooms;  and  it  should  never  be  thought  of 
in  any  other  place. 

Ill  Impressive  Beading. —  The  style  of  reading  which  I  have 
chosen  to  call  impressive  rises  still  above  that  denominated  '  taste- 
ful', and  is,  perhaps,  strictly  appropriate  only  before  audiences 
on  set  occasions;  there  is  no  danger,  however,  of  its  becoming 
too  common.  By  it*l  mean  the  full  expression  of  the  sentiment 
or  passion  appropriate  to  the  piece  read,  by  the  ever-varying 
tones  of  the  voice.  This  is,  of  course,  always  attempted,  and 
some  times  attained,  on  the  stage,  and  at  rehearsals  before  pop- 
ular assemblies,  and  is  the  perfection  of  the  great  art  of  all  arts 
—  the  art  of  reading;  for  I  suppose  thinking  can  hardly  be  called 
an  art,  and  speech  is  the  gift  of  God  to  man  next  in  order  to 
thought  itself. 

I  know  not  even  how  properly  to  describe  this  branch  of  my 
subject;  for,  from  causes  of  early  drill  and  earlj-  habit,  as  before 
intimated,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  from  want  of  native  capacity,  I 
can  not  execute  it.  But  I  will  still,  if  you  will  pardon  the  at- 
tempt, try  in  brief  to  give  you  some  idea  of  my  true  meaning, 
both  by  fact  and  an  illustration. 

It  is  related  that  ''the  great  tragedian  Booth,  and  several  of 
his  friends,  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  an  old  gentleman  in 
Baltimore,  of  distinguished  kindness,  urbanity,  and  piety.  The 
host,  though  disapproving  of  theatres  and  theatre-going,  had 
hoard  so  much  of  Booth's  remarkable  powers,  that  curiosity  to 
see  the  man,  in  this  instance,  overcame  all  his  prejudices.    After 
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the  entertainment  was  over  and  the  company  reseated  in  the 
drawing-room,  some  one  requested  Booth,  as  a  particidar  fovor, 
and  one  which  all  present  would  doubtless  appreciate,  to  read 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Booth  expressed  his  willingness  to  comply, 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  expectantly  upon  him.  He  rose  slowly 
and  reverently  from  his  chair.  It  was  wonderful  to  watch  the 
play  of  emotion  that  convulsed  his  countenance  :  he  became 
deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes,  turned  tremblingly  upward,  were 
wet  with  tears ;  but,  as  yet,  he  had  not  spoken.  The  silence 
could  bo  felt,  it  became  absolutely  painful — until  at  last  the 
spell  was  broken,  as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  as  his  rich-toned 
voice,  from  white  lips,  syllabled  forth,  '  Our  Father,  who  art  in 
heaven,'  with  a  pathos  and  sublimity  that  thrilled  all  hearts. 
He  finished.  The  silence  continued.  Not  a  voice  was  heard, 
nor  a  muscle  moved,  in  his  enrapt  audience,  until  from  a  remote 
corner  of  the  room  a  subdued  sob  was  heard,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman, their  host,  stepped  forward  with  streaming  eyes  and 
tottering  frame,  and  seized  Booth  by  the  hand."  'Sir,'  said  he, 
in  broken  accents,  'you  have  afforded  me  a  pleasure  for  which 
my  whole  future  life  will  feel  grateful.  1  am  an  old  man,  and 
every  day  from  my  boyhood  to  the  present  time  I  have  thovght 
that  I  had  repeated  the  J>ord's  Prayer;  but  I  never  heard  it 
before  —  never.'  'You  are  right/  replied  Booth.  'To  read 
that  prayei'  has  caused  me  the  severest  studj^  and  labor  for 
thirty  years,  and  I  am  still  far  from  being  satisfied  with  my 
rendering  of  that  wonderful  production.  Hardly  one  person  in 
ten  thousand  comprehends  how  much  beauty,  tenderness  and 
grandeur  can  be  condensed  into  a  space  so  small,  and  in  words 
so  simple.  This  prayer  itself  sufficiently  illustrates  the  truth 
of  the  Bible,  and  stamps  upon  it  the  seal  of  Divinity.' 

"  So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  reading,  says  our  informant, 
who  was  ]3resenfc,  that  conversation  was  sustained  but  a  short 
time  longer,  in  subdued  monosyllables,  and  soon  after  almost 
entirely  ceased,  and  the  company,  at  an  early  hour,  broke  up, 
and  with  sad  and  full  hearts  retired  to  their  several  homes." 

Now  this  simple  fact  tends  to  show  what  I  mean  by  impress- 
ive reading  :  next  to  vii-tue  and  thought,  the  greatest  of  all 
human  attainments  and  gifts.  Will  any  man  attain  it  by  at- 
tending a  mere  goose-and-gander  school,  with  onlj^  a  stra}'  cat, 
mousing  among  the  flock,  for  a  teacher?  And  if  the  great 
genius  of  Booth  spent  thirty  years'  hard  labor  on  these  lew 
words,  at  repeated  efforts,  to  master  them,  could  not  many  a 
child  afford  to  halt  long  enough  in  his  galloping  readings  in  our 
schools  to  pull  at  least  that  vicious  rising  slide  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  all  its  cognate  and  engendered  twangs,  back  upon 
their  haunches,  and  give  them  a  somerset-turn  into  some  proper 
element  of  common  humanity  and  common  sense? 

Moreover, all  think  they  can  read  the  New-Testament, at  least, 
■well  enough.     But  I  will  now  venture  to  say,  that,  as  real  read- 
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ing  is  the  very  last  of  all  things  that  will  ever  be  taught  in  our 
schools  or  colleges,  so  the  New-Testament  is  the  very  last  of  all 
books  that  will  be  correctly  and  properly  read  in  any  of  our 
schools  or  public  assemblies  whatever.  I  confess  that  I  am 
ever  conscious  that  I  can  not  read  a  single  line  of  it;  and  I 
would  go  to  Europe  to-morrow  morning  to  hear,  but  for  once, 
the  'Sermon  on  the  Mount'  read  with  even  respectable,  truly 
impressive  power.  What  did  Christ  after  all  say?  in  this  dis- 
course, is  still  an  open  question.  Some  read  it  in  the  sharp 
tones  of  a  pert  querist  or  special  pleader,  as  though  they  were 
arguing  the  contested  value  of  a  dead  horse  before  a  court  of 
justice;  still  more  mumble  it  over  as  though  it  were  an  inven- 
tor}' of  stock  in  trade,  or  a  bill  of  sale;  others  still,  give  it  in  a 
half-nasal  and  half-semitone  twang,  as  though  they  deemed  it 
the  funeral  service  of  a  race  already  in  the  grave-clothes  of  a 
predestined  damnation  ;  and  still  more  read  it  as  though  it  must 
be  something  awfully  solemn,  but  they  know  not  exactly  what. 
But  what  Christ  reallj'  and  truly  did  say  in  that  Divine  dis- 
course, no  man  will  probably  be  able  to  tell  us  till  the  whole 
race  of  earth  have  had  a  far  higher  discipline  and  schooling,  and 
development  in  piety,  emotion,  faith,  eloquence,  and  devotion, 
than  anj^  of  our  present  sectarisms  and  priesthoods  can  give  to 
any  portion  of  us  now.  Still,  the  laboring  ages  will  ever  strug- 
gle upward  to  attain  this  utterance,  and  the  mumbling  pietism 
of  the  successive  generations  of  men  will  each  in  their  turn  fade 
away  and  give  place  to  a  higher  and  truer  effort,  till  at  last  a 
full  utterance,  amid  ano-el  shouts  and  an<i;el  sono-s,  like  the  fa- 
bled  music  of  the  spheres,  shall  encircle  the  globe,  equally  re- 
generating the  heart  and  entrancing  the  ear  of  its  enrapiured 
millions.  And  precisely  here,  too,  let  me  say,  lies  the  eternal, 
the  irresistible  and  the  inexhaustible  force  and  power  of  Christ's 
words — so  simple  and  so  plain,  they  are  ever  so  chosen  tliat 
the  serious  reader  feels  that  there  is  concealed  beneath  their 
unrivaled  simplicity  of  idea  a  depth  and  power  and  sweep  of 
mighty,  mj'sterious,  unearthly,  and  Divine  emotion,  for  wliich 
he  for  ever  strives  and  sighs  and  grasps  in  vain,  without  being 
able  even  fully  to  comprehend,  much  less  to  realize  and  appro- 
priate it.  Or,  to  speak  it  briefly,  they  are  words,  after  all,  to 
the  heart,  not  to  the  head  —  to  the  emotions,  not  the  intellect ; 
hence  just  as  new  the  thousandth  time  they  are  read  as  the 
first,  or  even  more  so,  as  all  such  words  ever  are :  and  heaven 
and  earth  will  surely  pass  away  before  such  words  can  ever  fail 
—  so  long  as  human  hearts  still  live  to  struggle  ujDward  toward 
their  mighty  mystery  and  their  might}'  love. 

How  foolish — 1  had  almost  said  how  wicked  —  to  read  such  a 
book,  then,  above  all  other  books,  as  it  is  often  read  in  our 
schools.  I  say  foolish,  because  I  am  looking  at  the  subject  now 
only  rhetorically,  as  a  matter  of  pure  taste  and  skill  in  the 
great  art  of  reading.     Were  I  speaking  of  it  in  any  moral  and 
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religious  sense,  I  would  drop  this  term  and  call  it,  as  it  in  that 
view  trul}'  is,  doxonright  wickedness — an  apostacy  from  God's 
natural  reading,  from  God's  word,  and  from  God's  truth,  all  in 
one  and  the  same  breath.  But  I  am,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
speaking  religiously — far  enough,  at  least,  to  express  my  own 
personal  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  that  might}'  moral  and 
spiritual,  as  well  as  rhetorical  apostacy,  which,  foretold  as  the 
Antichrist  to  come,  began  with  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  even 
now,  according  to  the  proj^hecy,  covers  all  peoples  and  all  lands. 
I  allude  to  the  silly  attempt  to  compress  the  soul  of  these  Divine 
words,  uttered  only  to  the  heart  of  man,  into  the  metaphysical 
and  dogmatic  twaddle  of  our  creeds,  addressed  solely  to  the 
head,  if,  indeed,  it  rises  even  to  that  bad  eminence.  I  confess,  I 
never  hear  one  of  these  nasty  things  whined  or  mumbled  over, 
as  the^^  usuall}^  are  in  our  churches,  whether  true  or  fiilse,  with- 
out wishing  to  crawl  through  some  knot-hole  and  get  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  such  combined  apostac}^  of  both  faith  and 
sound.  But  I  protest  against  this  world-wide  apostacy  here, 
not  so  much  in  the  holy  name  of  religion  of  that  Divine  truth 
spoken  to  the  heart  of  every  son  of  Adam,  as  in  the  name  of 
utterance  of  that  Divine  rhetoric  and  elocution  which  the  simple 
words  of  the  New-Testament  alone  can  convey  to  the  uncor- 
rupted  taste  and  soul  of  man. 

Teachers,  how  will  you  teach  your  children  to  read  ?  Do 
you,  in  fact,  teach  them  at  all?  or  are  you  leaving  them  simply 
to  grow  up  and  call,  or,  rather,  mumble  words,  as  we  did  when 
we  were  young?  Do  you  know  how  to  teach  them?  If  not, 
I  beseech  you  go  to  our  Normal  School  at  Bloomington,  where 
I  know  they  can  teach  you;  for  at  a  recent  examination  in  that 
school,  I  heard  a  class,  not  more  than  about  three  feet  high,  read 
this  very  blessed  old  King-James,  Anglo-Saxon  English  lan- 
guage, this  mother  tongue  of  yours  and  mine  —  not  as  well,  to 
be  sure,  as  Mr.  Booth,  or  Mr.  Sheridan,  or  many  others,  could 
read  it;  but  still  far  better  than  I  ever  heard  any  other  class 
read  it,  in  an}-  school  or  college  in  these  United  States,  East  or 
West.  And  1  trust  they  could  teach  you  that  detail  to  which  I 
now,  of  course,  have  not  time  even  to  allude.  Probably  others 
among  you  may  teach  just  as  well — possibl}'-  better.  But,  if  so, 
I  have  not  heard  it;  and  if  others  know  it,  as  they  soon  will  if 
it  is  a  fact,  it  is  still  just  as  well,  and  your  works  shall  follow 
you — every  where.  But  1  have  said  enough  on  this  point  to 
show  3'ou  two  things:  first,  by  my  words,  what  I  t/iink ;  and 
second,  by  my  tones,  how  badly  I  was  taught }  and  if  the  first  is 
not  good  advice,  the  last,  I  am  sure,  should  be  a  good  warning  to 
you  never  to  teach  another  boy  in  like  manner,  lest  he  should 
not  recover  from  such  treatment  even  as  far  as  I  have  done  un- 
der better  teaching  since. 

To  conclude,  then.  I  am  in  favor  of  common  school  and  un- 
common  schools,  of  graded  schools  and  ungraded  schools,  of 
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high  schools  and  low  schools,  private  schools  and  public  schools, 
male  schools  and  female  schools,  normal  schools  and  aftnormal 
schools,  and  male  and  female  colleges,  too  —  of  every  sect  and 
tribe  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  all  the  way  down  from  Catholic 
to  Mormon,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  those  of  Salt  Lake. 
I  am  also  in  favor  of  Aoricultural  Schools  and  Colleges  —  not 
of  such  as  are  some  times  caricatured  in  your  liearing,  thereby 
showing  that  the  speaker  knows  nothing  and  therefore  might 
well  sa}^  nothing  upon  the  subject;  but  of  such  agricultural 
colleges  as  arc  ])roposed  in  the  Morrill  Bill,  and  which,  too,  even 
our  present  administration,  if  it  ever  'feels  the  rod  and  blesses 
Grod'  till  it  comes  to  its  right  senses  on  this  subject,  will  also 
indorse  and  sustain.  But,  over  and  above  all,  I  am  in  favor  of 
Keading  Schools,  in  which  good  old  King  James  and  Aunt 
Bessy's  great  and  glorious  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  shall  be  truly,  and 
persistently,  and  triumphantly,  both  read  and  taught,  till  it 
thrills  both  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  nation  and  the  world  as 
no  other  laneuaire  ever  did  or  ever  can. 


AMERICANISMS 


An  Americanism,  says  Webster,  is  ''an  idiom  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica." The  JVew  American  Cyclopaedia  more  accurately  says  "  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  Englisli  language,  used  in  the  United 
States."  Perhaps  a  better  definition  would  be  this:  "A  word, 
or  a  phrase,  or  a  signification  of  a  word  or  phrase,  which  is  cur- 
rent in  America  and  is  not  used  in  England."  There  is  no  pro- 
priety in  calling  those  words  or  forms  of  speech  Americanisms 
which  are  in  fact  English  provincialisms,  transferred  by  emigra- 
tion and  ])reserved  in  the  traditional  speech  of  the  people. 

There  are  used  in  England  and  in  America  many  words  and 
phrases  and  meanings  which  are  current  either  to  a  great  ex- 
tent or  in  small  districts  only,  and  which  have  no  recognition 
as  a  part  of  the  language  b}^  use  in  its  literature.  There  are 
two  parallel  streams;  one  which  appears  in  books  and  in  the 
language  of  the  educated  and  cultivated  circles,  and  another 
which  passes  from  genei'ation  to  generation  on  the  tongues  of 
the  common  people  and  which  gets  recorded  only  in  dramatic 
literature,  of  which  novels  may  be  called  a  species,  being,  in 
fact,  dramatic  history.  The  former  of  these  is  generally  called 
'good  English',  and  the  latter  'bad  English',  tliough  it  is  more 
often  only  antiquated,  or  unwritten,  or  uncouth  English,  ^ye 
may  often  hear  fi'om  the  lips  of  the  illiterate  expressions  and 
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words  which  Spenser,  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Ealeigh,  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, or  an}^  of  her  coui-t,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  use,  but 
which  modern  writers  and  speakers  would  carefully  avoid  as 
vulgarisms;  for  such  they  have  in  fact  become.  Macaulay 
would  not  venture  to  write  fire-new,  or  heft,  with  Shakspeare; 
or  even  cruddle  (for  curdle)  with  Dryden :  Everett  would  not 
say  rightest,  or  dim  (for  climbed),  with  Spenser,  or  pronounce 
contra'ry  with  Shakspeare,  or  blasphe'mous  with  Milton.  Some 
of  these  old  forms  still  survive  in  America;  and  as  our  popula- 
tion is  more  nearly  homogeneous  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  by  means  of  the  press  is 
more  easily  obtained  by  those  who  have  but  little  education, 
variations  from  English  fashions  of  the  present  time  are  very 
noticeable  to  English  people;  and  they  often  ascribe  to  us  as 
Americanisms  what  really  are  English  provincialisms,  and  have 
not  extensive  currency  here;  and  our  own  writers  often  erro- 
neousl}''  agree  with  our  accusers. 

In  the  Mew  American  Cyclopcedia,  article  ^Americanisms' ,  we 
have  a  few  instances  of  these  English  Americanisms,  and  sus- 
pect that  more  of  the  list  might  be  so  classed.  Brash=brittle^ 
is  given :  but  in  Gloucestershire  soil  that  is  brittle  is  called 
hrasliy,  and  in  JSforth-England  they  use  the  word  brassish  with 
that  meaning.  Clever  is  named  as  meaning  in  England  intelli- 
gent and  in  America  good-natured;  but  Halliwell  (^JDict.  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words')  and  AVright  ('Diet.  Obsolete  and  Prov. 
English ',  Bohn's  Library)  give  the  word  as  meaning  affable,  in 
southei-n  England.  Fall— autumn  i%  English;  so  is  to  fall=to 
cause  to  fall:  e.g.,  to  fall  a  tree.  Says  the  Cyclopaedia,  "Mad  is 
frequently  used  by  Americans  to  signify  angry:  it  is  not  so 
used  by  the  English."  The  use  of  the  word  in  Acts  xxvi :  11, 
and  the  definition  given  by  Webster  seem  to  be  against  this 
statement;  but,  as  the  Greek  carries  the  idea  of  craziness  as  much 
as  anger,  we  yield  that  instance;  but  Halliwell  gives  mad  = 
angry  in  various  dialects;  and  Webster  quotes  the  authority  of 
Arbuthnot  for  that  meaning.  "Stall  is  used  in  the  United 
States  to  signify  stick  fast;  as,  Hhe  horses  are  stalled'."  Yes, 
Mr.  Cyclopaedia,  it  is  so  used  in  England,  Wright  and  Halliwell 
being  witnesses.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Cyclopsedist  did  not 
mean  to  deny  the  English  use  of  the  above  terms,  though  the 
manner  of  mentioning  them  implies  such  denial.  We  are  told 
that  autumn  in  England  includes  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber, while  in  America  it  denotes  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember. Bailey  defines  autumn  as  the  season  of  fruits  after 
harvest:  thus  a  diff'erence  of  climate  would  require  a  difference 
of  application  of  the  word  without  change  of  essential  meaning. 
But  Brande  says  that  autumn  astronomically  begins  with  the 

*  The  sign  of  equality  is  used  to  signify  '  equivalent  to ',  or  '  in  the  sense  of,  or  'meaning'. 
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equinox,  Sept.  22d,  and  this  was  the  original  meaning  of  the 
term,  as  appears  in  Latin  writers. 

Some  times  an  American  word — one  which  orignated  in  this 
country — is  adopted  in  England,  so  that  it  ceases  to  be  an  Amer- 
icanism. Trench  mentions  starvation  as  of  this  class.  It  never 
appeared  in  any  dictionary  in  England  until  Webster  was  re- 
published there,  and  Smart  first  gave  it  formal  recognition  as  a 
word  in'  good  use.  DeQuincey  uses  it  in  a  striking  sentence  in 
which  he  says  that  '  Eussia  can  entice  an  enemy  into  vast  cir- 
cles of  starvation  whose  radii  measure  a  thousand  miles'.  In 
this  derivative,  as  in  the  root-word,  starve,  the  English  idea  is 
causing  to  perish  by  cold  or  hunger,  while  the  American  refers  to 
hunger  only. 

Prof  Fowler,  in  his  'English  Language  in  its  Elements  and 
Forms',  §§93-96,  gives  a  classification  of  Americanisms,  with 
specimens.  He  gives  releasement  as  one  specimen :  Webster  re- 
fers us  to  Milton  lor  authority  for  its  use;  requirement  (=requi- 
sition)  was  used  by  Scott,  Chalmers,  and  J.  M.  Mason.  So  ob- 
ligate was  used  by  Proudfit  and  Churchill.  To  flare  uj)  and  to 
take  on  are  in  Halliwell.  3£ighty=zYery  is  quoted  by  Webster 
from  Prior.  The  following,  named  by  Prof.  Fowler,  are  to  be 
found  in  Halliwell  or  Wright,  in  the  works  above  named. 
Plaguy  =r very;  bossy  =:calf  (Dorset);  bang=excel;  chomp=i 
champ;  chore=small  work;  clip=a  blow;  cracker=a  small 
hard  biscuit  (Smart  recognizes  cracker  as  English);  breachy= 
disposed  to  break  fences;  fogy;  green;  goings-on;  gully;  leg- 
gins;  lick=beat;  heap=a  great  deal;  holp=:hel2)ed;  het= 
heated;  housen=houses;  hide=beat;  likely=handsome;  keep- 
ing-room =  sitting-room;  muss;  nary  one;  kink;  peek = peep; 
pimping =little;  race = a  strong  cui-rent  of  water;  reckon,  and 
guess,=to  think;  snicker;  tall = excellent,  fine;  traps=goods; 
spry;  shorts=coarse  part  of  ground  wheat;  out  of  sorts = out 
of  order;  slice=a  fire-shovel;  snooze=:a  brief  sleep;  smarts 
considerable,  as  in  the  phrase  'a  smart  chance'.  All  these  may 
be  found  without  change  in  the  vocabularies  referred  to. 

Fowler  gives  in  his  list  cZes^=pulpit.  We  find  it  in  an  Eng- 
lish vocabulary.  Used  to  could  is  a  Lincolnshire  phrase:  see 
Halliwell's  Introduction,  p.  xxiv.  Bottom,  meaning  low  land  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  is  given  by  Webster  with  English  authority, 
and  I  have  found  it  in  my  reading.  Many  other  terms  are  but 
slightly  varied  from  the  English  provincialisms.  Such  are 
a  most;  to  slick  up;  varnmit  (Engliah  varment);  sozzle;  limp{s)ey ; 
to  jump  at=zio  take  eagerly;  to  have  a  say ;  done  for ;  full,  as 
used  in  the  expression /MZZ-c/u'seZ;  e'en  a' most;  to  keep  company; 
meechin  (Wright  gives  meech,  and  Halliwell  gives  mich). 

Fowler  gives  squat=to  settle  on  new  land  without  a  title,  as 
an  Americanism;  'and  DeQuincey  speaks  of  those  'locally  called 
squatters  both  in  the  wilds  of  America  and  Australia';  but  this 
is  not  an  Americanism :  though  the  word  is  not  in  any  vocabu- 
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lary  in  my  possession,  I  find  the  verb  in  '  Tom  Brown's  School- 
Days  at  Rugby',  chap,  iii:  it  is,  therefore,  a  Berkshire  word,  at 
home  within  a  few  miles  of  London.  Had  ought  is  Lincolnshire; 
even  worse  than  that  is  given  by  Halliwell,  thus :  'he  should 
have  ought  to  do  it'.  Trench  says  that  plunder  as  an  Ameri- 
canism (with  meaning  of  baggage)  is  an  old  English  term.  Any 
careful  reader  of 'Tom  Brown'  will  not  fail  to  notice  often  ex- 
pressions which  have  a  colloquial  currency  in  parts  of  America, 
and  which  most  would  suppose  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  not  every  new  and  unusual  ex- 
pression is  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  language. 
Neither  ]S[.  P.  Willis's  fanciful  escapades  nor  Carlyle's  wild  on- 
slaughts upon  the  vernacular  are  to  be  cited  in  discussion  of 
the  language.  Fantastic  words  and  phrases  used  by  but  a  sin- 
gle writer  are  of  no  value  to  us.  The  Crockett  Almanac  and 
Sam  Slick  may  be  amusing,  but  are  not  authorities  even  for 
provincialisms.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  literature  and  dia- 
lects of  the  two  countries  will  show  that  there  is  not  a  very  ex- 
tensive list  of  real  current  Americanisms;  and  that  those  which 
do  exist  are  mostly  new  terms — or  new  applications  of  terms-^— 
arising  from  our  local  and  political  peculiarities,  or  words  regu- 
larly formed  on  common  English  roots,  or  figures  of  rhetoric 
expressed  in  two  or  three  words,  having  such  force  or  pithiness 
that  they  deserve  the  adoption  which  they  have  won.       q.  q. 


0       N 


Far  in  a  boat, 
Alone  to  float, 
With  never  a  human  being  near, 
But  the  waves  beneath  me  bright  and  clear, 

And  the  blue  sky  overhead  ; 
With  here  and  there  a  soft,  small  cloud, 
Pm-e  and  white  as  a  maiden's  shroud, 

'Gainst  the  dark  vault  lightly  spread  : 
To  loose  my  sails 
In  fainting  gales. 
And  idly  watch  the  sea  ; 

Knowing  that  none, 
'Neath  star  or  sim. 
Was  half  so  free  as  me. 
Alone  at  sea  ! 

Alone  through  life, 

Free  from  all  strife. 
Steering  still  right  through  the  world's  wide  sea, 
And  timing  the  oar-strokes  merrily ; 
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Rowing  far  from  men's  discord, 
From  sunken  rocks  and  narrow  creeds, 
Petty  souls  and  pettier  deeds, 

That  the  shores  of  Life  afford : 
Hating  no  one. 
Fearing  no  one, 
Trusting  to  God  iilone  ; 

Watching  the  years, 
.  Undimmed  by  tears, 
Bringing  me  safely  home  — 
Alone  ! 


A    TEACHER'S     EXPERIENCE 


The  methods  suggested  in  the  following  article  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  school 
described,  necessarily  peculiar.  They  indicate  an  excellent  fund  of  common 
sense,  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and  ready  tact  in  the  solution  of  difficult- 
ies, and  will  suggest  many  valuable  meihods  to  all  who  have  similar  obstacles  to 
surmount. — Editor. 

[Messrs.  Editors  :  A  teacher  in  another  State,  who  had  con- 
versed with  several  persons  who  had  visited  ray  school  and 
spoke  well  of  it,  sent  me  a  number  of  inquiries.  The  following 
is  an  answer  to  his  letter,  not  an  attempt  at  a  full  statement  of 
any  theory  or  practice. — x.] 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  your  inquiries.  No  servile 
imitator  of  another  will  ever  succeed  well  as  a  teacher.  There 
is  nothing  that  I  more  carefully  explain  to  my  pupils  than  that 
they  must  not,  when  they  become  teachers,  imitate  me  in  the 
details  of  the  school-room. 

Good  order  and  no  visible  government  is  the  point  to  be 
aimed  at.  I  see  one  man  rise  to  address  a  mixed  multitude. 
Soon  all  the  crowd  are  listening  eagerl}*,  apparently  oblivious 
to  every  thing  but  the  speaker  and  his  theme.  Another  speak- 
er, under  equally  favorable  circumstances,  addresses  the  same 
or  a  similar  audience  on  an  equally  interesting  subject,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  his  matter  and  manner  are  as  good  as  the 
first;  yet,  under  his  speaking,  a  large  part  of  the  crowd  soon 
become  listless.  At  the  risk  of  exciting  your  ridicule,  I  admit 
that  1  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  different  effects  produced 
by  the  two  speakers  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  difference 
in  the  power  of  the  two  men  to  produce  a  mesmeric  effect  upon 
a  person  by  any  means,  and  that  this  power  depends  to  a  very 
great  degree  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  operators,  as 
speakers  or  otherwise.     I  find  that  some  of  the  most  effective 
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speakers  of  the  day,  avIio  repeat  the  same  lecture  many  times, 
fully  believe  this,  and  are  some  times  painfully  conscious  before 
they  begin  to  speak  at  some  places  that  they  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  hold  their  audience.  What  this  power  is  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know ;  but  I  think  that  I  have  seen  the  effect  of  it, 
and  the  effect  of  the  want  of  it.  It  is  only  upon  some  such 
hypothesis  as  this  that  I  can  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
success  of  diffei'ent  individuals  in  teaching,  or,  rather,  in  gov- 
erning, when,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  they  use  equally  good 
means.  One  takes  charge  of  a  school,  and  in  a  short  time  every 
thing  seems  to  move,  without  friction,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  will.  Another  takes  a  similar  charge,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
discern  by  frequent  visits  and  free  intercourse  with  teacher, 
parents,  and  pupils,  manages  equally  well,  and  yet  has  very  lit- 
tle influence  with  his  pupils.  1  have  advised  such  a  one  to  use 
all  possible  means  to  improve  his  health,  to  bathe  regularly,  ex- 
ercise freely,  eat  moderately,  avoid  every  approach  to  any  evil 
habit,  and,  unless  he  succeed  after  a  reasonable  time  in  getting 
his  school  to  go  willingly  in  the  best  paths  which  he  can  show 
them,  to  change  the  field  of  his  operations.  I  try  hard  to  inspire 
him  with  full  faith  that  he  will  succeed  in  his  new  location.  In 
most  cases  the  second  attempt  has  been  successful.  But  if  his 
management  in  his  second  location  is  such  that  his  friends  can 
suggest  no  material  improvement  of  it,  and  j^et  he  fails  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  I  say  to  him.  You  are  not  well  fitted  to 
operate  on  mind ;  you  had  better  operate  on  matter.  I  believe 
that  no  man  ever  went  into  a  school  believing  that  he  could  7iot 
govern  it  by  moral  means  and  was  disappointed.  A  man  of  no 
moral  power  may  train  a  school  as  he  would  a  mule  team,  so 
that  they  will  yield  a  prompt  obedience  from  fear  of  chastise- 
ment, and  afterward  from  habit.  But  I  rejoice  to  know  that 
this  kind  of  government  now  meets  with  very  little  favor. 

Our  school-house  was  not  completed  till  after  the  school  be- 
gan last  fall,  and  the  drainage  of  the  school-house  lot  was  not 
comjDleted  till  this  spring.  Much  of  the  time  that  the  school  was 
in  session  we  could  hardly  go  off  the  platform  without  stepping 
into  mud  or  water.  At  such  times  we  could  not  go  out  to  play 
during  the  day.  At  all  times,  each  day,  every  scholar  was  at 
liberty  to  go  out  when  he  pleased,  also  to  go  to  the  fire,  and  to 
get  water.  If  one  abused  the  privilege,  I  said  to  him  that  I 
hoped  he  would  be  able  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
enable  him  to  avoid  interrupting  the  school  so  much.  If  he  did 
not  reform,  I  said  to  him  that  I  had  wished  him  to  govern  him- 
self, but  as  he  had  shown  himself  incapable  of  self-government, 
he  must  be  governed  by  some  body  else,  and  that  until  further 
orders  he  must  not  leave  his  seat  without  leave  from  me  or 
some  discreet  school-mate  that  I  named,  who  sat  near  him,  and 
to  whom  the  matter  was  explained.     In  a  school  of  fifty  schol- 
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ars,  raBging  fit)m  five  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  not  more 
than  ten  were  placed  under  this  restraint  at  all,  and  no  one  was 
kept  under  it  more  than  two  days  daring  six  months.  These 
remarks  to  the  delinquent  were  made  to  him  alone,  other  schol- 
ars having  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  was  not  explaining  to 
him  his  lesson.  I  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  scholars  at 
forty  minutes  past  seven.  When  the  weather  was  not  very  bad 
the  little  ones  were  all  there  by  eight.  They  numbered  over 
twenty.  At  eight  we  commenced  giving  instruction  to  them. 
They  were  divided  into  two  classes:  I  drilled  them  until  9:30. 
Then,  while  I  was  giving  instruction,  not  to  a  class,  but  to  single 
individuals,  the  little  ones  took  a  recess,  in-doors  or  out,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  scholars 
were  regular  in  their  attendance.  Some  who  came  over  three 
miles  were  not  absent  one  day  in  four  months.  Xearly  every 
scholar  was  in  school  at  8:  SO.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  thev 
took  their  books,  and  generally  united  with  some  others  in  get- 
ting the  lessons  for  the  day,  enjoying  all  the  liberty  which 
they  could  have  enjoyed  in  getting  their  lessons  at  home.  At 
about  9  :  35  the  school  was  formally  opened.  A  slate  was  sus- 
pended in  a  conspicuous  place,  on  one  side  of  which  was  B.  and 
on  the  other  Jf.  When  school  was  formally  opened,  the  slate 
was  sus]>ended  so  as  to  show  B,  and  every  scholar  understood 
that  whole  B  was  out  I  wished  the  room  to  be  as  still  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  I  disapproved  of  any  communication  between  the 
pupils;  that  each  one  was  to  judge  for  himself  whether  it  was 
neeessary  for  him  to  go  out.  get  a  drink,  warm  his  feet.  etc.  I 
was  care^  to  have  all,  and  especially  the  girls,  understand  that 
it  was  wrong  to  sit  with  cold  feet,  that  they  should  warm  them 
if  necessary.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  I  informed  them 
whether  there  would  or  would  not  be  a  recess  during  the  half- 
day.  When  the  ground  was  tolerably  dry  we  always  had  re- 
cess during  each  half-day.  If  I  said  there  would  be  a  recess, 
scarce  a  scholar  would  go  out  except  at  recess-time.  If  I  said 
there  would  not  be  a  recess,  about  one-sixth  of  them,  on  an  av- 
erage, would  slip  out  and  in  as  quietly  as  possible  during  the 
haliMiay.  When  we  could  not  have  recess  confusion  was  called 
for  each  halfday,  and  lasted  about  ten  minutes — a  social,  merry 
time.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  little  folks  ate  their  dinners,  and 
amused  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  tUl  twelve.  My  din- 
ner was  placed  upon  the  table  at  11 :  15.  At  the  same  time  the 
best  grammar  class  came  upon  the  recitation-bench.  I  heard 
them,  and  talked  with  them,  and  ate,  untU  twelve.  This  was 
my  recreation.  At  twelve  the  larger  scholars  ate  their  dinners, 
and  did  what  they  pleased  till  one,  being  careful  not  to  make 
9iuch  noise  in  the  house.  Xot  one  went  home  to  dinner.  Some 
of  them  came  four  miles.  At  twelve  I  again  commenced  with 
the  little  folks.    At  2 :  30  they  were  dismissed.     A  signal  was 
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HENRY         H     A     L     L    A     il  .  * 


The  news  of  the  death  of  Hallam,  the  last  of  the  great  British 
Historians  of  the  past  age,  was  received  with  sadness  by  every 
literary  man  in  America.  Occurring  at  nearly  the  same  time 
with  that  of  our  own  loved  Prescott,  we  were  called  upon  to 
mourn  at  once  the  loss  of  the  most  profound  and  the  most  fas- 
cinating of  historians. 

His  first  great  work,  a  View  of  the  State  of  Eurojye  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  published  in  1818.  Midway  between  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  rise  of  the  great  empires  of 
Modern  Europe,  lay  a  long  track  of  ages,  filled  with  gloom,  un- 
certainty, and  barbarism.  Superstition  was  universal  and  om- 
nipotent. The  various  elements  of  our  modern  civilization 
were  slowly  disengaging — developing  themselves.  This  chaotic 
period  was  one  about  which  thousands  of  volumes  had  been 
written,  but  about  which  the  world  knew  really  little.  It  re- 
mained for  some  great  genius  to  undertake  the  herculean  labor 
of  writing  a  history  of  the  intellect  of  the  world  as  it  came  up 
from  the  ocean  of  dai-kness  which  surrounded  it.  About  ten 
years  were  spent  by  Hallam  in  collecting  and  reducing  his 
matei'ial  before  he  presumed  to  write  a  single  line ;  and  even 
when  he  produced  his  first  great  work,  which  displayed  a  de- 
gree of  research  and  a  force  of  genius  that  sur25rised  his  contem- 
poraries, he  seemed  almost  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  step, 
and,  with  a  degree  of  modesty  which  even  greatness  has  seldom 
exhibited,  he  spoke  discouragingly,  although  sincerely,  of  his 
own  eftbrts.  He  had  surveyed  an  illimitable  field,  and  with  the 
whole  scope  of  it  on  his  vision,  in  contrast  with  his  contribu- 
tions to  history,  he  felt  that  he  had  achieved  but  little.  The 
world  saw,  however,  that  he  had  achieved  much.  He  had  cast 
over  the  dark  ages  a  flood  of  light.  He  had  traced  the  progress 
of  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Europe,  with  a  calmness,  dis- 
tinctness, and  ability,  which  no  other  writer  had  displayed  or 
ajjproached. 

One  of  the  hardest  tests  to  which  Hallam  was  subjected  was 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Italian  critics.  During  the  entire  period  of 
his  investigation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  was  compelled  to  rely 
mainly  upon  the  writers  of  the  Peninsula.     It  was  a  difficult 

*  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  tlie  Middle  Ages.    By  Henry  H.u-lam. 

Constitutional  History  of  Kn'jland,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  VIl  to  the  death  of  George  II. 
By  tlie  same  author. 

Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  during  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies.   By  the  same  author. 

Southoy's  Kcview  of  Constitutional  History.  Macaulay's  do.  Edinburgh  Review,  xxxv.  British 
and  Voreign  Quarterly  Review,  iv.  North  American  Review,  56  and  58.  Eclectic  Magazine,  2. 
Democratic  Review,  xv.    Bib.  Rep.  vi.  * 
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as  well  as  a  delicate  task  to  unravel  from  the  ail-but  inextrica- 
ble fabric  of  history,  legend,  poetry,  and  tradition,  the  great 
structure  of  simple,  well-authenticated  truth,  in  regard  to  facts 
so  difficult  to  arrive  at,  a  period  so  remote  and  inaccessible,  and 
objects  of  such  vital  interest  and  importance  to  the  human  race; 
and  yet  it  would  seem  that  higher  honors  have  been  accorded 
to  him  by  Italian  scholars  than  he  has  ever  received  in  his  own 
countr}''.  He  is  universally  believed  to  have  accomplished  for 
the  mediaeval  history  of  Italy  quite  as  much  as  Gibbon  achieved 
for  its  history  of  an  earlier,  period.  There  is  found  throughout 
this  View  of  Europe  the  charm  of  romance  that  belongs  to  the 
age  of  chivalry;  and  we  involuntarily  gather  around  every  ob- 
ject that  belongs  to  that  period  whatever  is  brave  and  beautiful 
in  the  new  civilization  and  hopeful  in  the  resurrection  of  letters. 

Hallam's  second  great  work,  The  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  the  result  of  nine  years'  hard  study,  was  published  in 
1827.  This,  like  Hallam's  other  works,  was  admitted  as  a  stand- 
ard production  from  the  day  of  its  publication.  As  a  critical  and 
argumentative  history  it  is  admitted  to  have  no  superior.  It 
shows  its  author  to  have  been  possessed  of  great  industry  and 
great  acuteness.  '  His  knowledge  must  have  been  extensive, 
various,  and  px'ofound.  The  work  is  eminently  judicial.  Its 
whole  spirit  is  that  of  the  judge  and  not  that  of  the  advocate. 
The  author  sums  up  with  a  calm,  steady  impartiality,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing,  ex- 
aggerating nothing,  while  the  advocates  on  both  sides  are  alter- 
nately confounded  to  hear  their  conflicting  misstatements  and 
sophisms  exposed.  The  stj'le  is  as  it  should  be — not  florid  or 
impassioned,  but  grave  and  sober :  such  as  would  become  a 
state  paper,  or  a  judgment  delivered  by  a  great  magistrate. 
Macaulay,  although  differing  from  Mr.  Hallam  on  many  im- 
portant points,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  '  The  Constitutional 
History  is  the  most  impartial  book  that  he  ever  read'. 

In  1837  Hallam  published  his  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe,  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
Before  the  publication  of  this  work  no  English  writer  had  at- 
tempted to  give  a  general  history  of  letters,  or  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  literature  of  his  own  country.  JSTo  one  was  willing 
to  undertake  a  task  for  the  due  performance  of  which  so  many 
qualifications  were  required.  Accurate  learning,  much  general 
information,  a  fair  acquaintance  with  all  the  sciences,  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  languages  of  Modern  Europe,  a  discriminating 
taste,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  pleasing  style,  were  some  of  the 
essential  requisites  for  success  in  such  an  enterprise.  Only  the 
veteran  in  the  literary  field,  therefore,  could  grapple  with  such 
a  gigantic  iindertaking.  Southey,  with  his  fine  taste,  his  great 
learning,  and  his  German  industry,  might,  perhaps,  have  suc- 
ceeded; but  Hallam  possessed  all  the  qualifications  of  Southey, 
besides  having  much  greater  profundity  and  simplicity.  W© 
29 
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find  Hallam's  literavy  ci'iticism  neither  common-place  nor  af- 
fectedly profound.  So  much  had  already  been  written  upon  the 
authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  any  thing  having  the  semblance  of  novelty  and 
truth.  vStill,  Mr.  Hallam's  remarks  have,  in  most  cases,  the  air 
of  freshness  usually  found  only  in  connection  with  new  subjects, 
and  his  criticisms  upon  Dante,  Milton  and  Shakspeare  are  very 
ingenious  and  interesting.  If  any  part  of  this  work  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  dullness,  it  is  the  rather  diffuse  analyses  of  some 
ponderous  works  on  political  and  ethical  science.  The  general 
reader  will  doubtless  fail  to  be  as  much  interested  in  these  as 
the  author  was.  The  philosophical  systems  of  Bacon,  Descartes, 
and  others,  are  fully  explained,  and  the  influence  exerted  by 
each  upon  the  literature  of  the  age  pointed  out.  The  remarks 
upon  the  Reformation  and  its  effects  are  very  brief,  but  well- 
considered,  and  display  Mr.  Hallam's  cool  and  impartial  judg- 
ment. The  influence  of  this  great  religious  movement  is  very 
apparent  in  letters,  and,  moreover,  it  gave  rise  directly  to  a 
great  number  of  works.  The  greater  part  of  Luther's  produc- 
tions Mr.  Hallam  very  irreverently  characterizes  as  '  bellowing 
in  bad  Latin'.  In  short,  the  Intro cluctio7i  to  the  Literature  of 
JEurope  is  a  monument  of  literary  industry — a  vast  storehouse 
in  which  are  garnered  the  rich  accumulations  of  an  active  schol- 
ar's life. 

Looking  at  Mr.  Hallam's  works  as  a  whole,  we  should  say 
that  the  leading  characteristic  was  the  grave  and  dignified  im- 
partiality of  the  author.  'No  political  bias  makes  him  do  injust- 
ice to  any  party.  His  taste  is  not  warped  by  modern  associa- 
tions, nor  blinded  by  national  feeling.  He  is  never  carried  away 
by  his  enthusiasm  so  as  to  indulge  in  rash  and  extravagant  as- 
sertions, although  he  i)ays  the  tribute  of  hearty  admiration  to 
his  favorite  heroes  and  authors.  The  Boswellian  disease  of  in- 
ordinate admiration  never  fastens  upon  him,  nor  is  he  seeming- 
ly ambitious  to  personate  Johnson's  favorite  character  of  a 
'good  hater'.  Many  historians,  especially  among  the  French 
and  Germans,  are  accustomed  to  introduce  much  general  spec- 
ulation into  their  works.  After  an  event  has  taken  place  it  is 
easy  to  lay  down  general  principles,  in  virtue  of  which  it  may 
be  demonstrated  that  it  must  have  happened  precisely  in  that 
way,  and  in  no  other.  The  would-be  philosophical  historian 
too  often  fixes  upon  some  theory  of  cause  and  effect,  and  then 
writes  his  history  to  support  that  opinion.  Hallam,  if  he  has 
erred  at  all,  has  erred  upon  the  other  and  safe  side.  We  feel 
certain  that  he  has  gone  honestly  to  work — that  the  story  is 
freely  and  fully  told,  without  mutilation  or  coloring  to  suit  a 
preconceived  theory.  Facts  are  not  overlaid  with  speculation, 
nor  wrested  into  unnatural  conformity  with  it.  The  history 
suggests  general  reflections  instead  of  furnishing  them  ready 
made. 
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ELEMENTARY     INSTRUCTION    IN    READING 


The  word  is  the  unit  of  language.  To  tlie  unlearned  man  it  is 
the  simplest  element;  the  child's  first  articulate  utterance  is  a 
word.  It  is  as  indivisible  to  the  ear  as  is  the  crystal  to  the  eye, 
and,  as  the  crystal,  is  to  be  resolved  into  its  elements  only  by  the 
chemist — the  analyst  of  speech. 

There  are  two  analyses — one  of  the  spoken  word  into  ele- 
ments of  sound;  the  other  of  the  written  into  symbols  called 
letters.  The  fii'st  aids  in  securing  a  good  pronunciation;  the 
second  is  for  convenience  of  writing.  In  our  language  these 
two  analyses  do  not  at  all  coincide — the  written  symbol,  or  let- 
ter, often  representing  two  or  more  vocal  elements,  and  being 
used  so  capriciously  in  the  word  that  the  spelling  is  no  guide 
to  the  pronunciation.  It  is  the  want  of  harmony  between  the 
two,  a  real  want,  which  has  given  rise  to  phonetics,  so  called. 

But  I  have  little  hope  that  phoneticians  will  ever  accomplish 
much  for  us.  They  have  been  much  more  successful  in  inveigh- 
ing against  the  present  form,  in  tearing  down  than  in  building 
up.  Their  alphabets  yet  differ  widely  among  themselves,  and 
not  one  among  the  number  I  have  seen  yet  approaches  perfec- 
tion. For  instance,  A  is  usually  allowed  but  four  sounds,  while 
our  orthoepists  allow  it  seven — six  principal  sounds  and  one  ob- 
scure; and  those  who  analyze  soon  find  out  that  the  obscure  A 
covers  the  shortened  sounds  of  all  the  six  principal  sounds, 
making  at  the  least  twelve.  The  spoken  will  not  change  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  written,  and  we  may  well  despair  of 
making  an  alphabet  large  enough  to  represent  all  our  shades  of 
sound;  and  if  this  can  not  be  attained,  why  change  from  the 
present? 

Again:  The  present  spelling  leads  to  the  origin  of  the  word; 
and  as  much  as  phoneticians  like  to  laugh  at  those  who  cling 
to  this  means  of  tracing  words  to  their  source,  a  real  loss  must 
be  sustained  by  giving  up  this  old  form.  It  is  not  a  solace  for 
savans  and  a  study  for  scholars  only;  the  head  need  be  neither 
very  old  nor  learned  to  find  delight  and  profit  in  it. 

But  were  this  radical  change  in  spelling  desirable  in  every 
point,  I  should  still  have  little  hope  of  it.  The  bull-dog  con- 
servatism of  the  English  blood,  clinging  to  old  abuses,  and 
spurning  radical  reform,  stands  directly  in  the  way:  true,  the 
change  from  Chaucer  until  now  has  perhaps  been  as  great,  and 
the  next  six  hundred  years  may  witness  greater.  But  it  must 
be  the  work  of  time,  and  not  the  capricious  reform  of  a  day. 

Thus  it  seems  the  part  of  wise  men  to  deal  with  the  language 
as  it  is,  instead  of  vain  efforts  to  revolutionize  it.     The  history 
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of  the  world  has  yet  afforded  no  sufficient  precedent  that  so 
sweeping  a  measure  can  succeed,  nor  do  the  signs  of  the  times 
seem  very  strongly  to  indicate  that  the  Nineteenth  Century  is 
destined  to  see  it. 

Nearly  every  man  rides  some  hobby  (you  and  I,  dear  reader, 
are  of  course  exempt),  and  with  many  of  our  most  prominent 
educators-at  this  hobby  takes  the  form  of 'elementary  sounds'. 
As  a  consequence,  we  cam  hardly  visit  a  school-room  without 
running  the  imminent  risk  of  being  saluted  with  a  mingled 
jargon  of  discordant  noises,  hissings,  splutterings  and  bellow- 
ings,  such  as  human  beings  would  have  been  thought  hardly 
capable  of  making  fifty  years  ago.  The  vowels  with  their  a  a  a, 
etc.,  are  gone  through  with,  loudness  being  the  only  excellence 
aimed  at;  the  school  is  praised  by  the  visitors  for  wonderful 
proficiency,  especially  in  the  elementary  sounds,  and  the  teach- 
er rests  satisfied  in  the  full  assurance  of  having  done  all  that 
man  could  do  for  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge,  and 
never  fails  to  pride  himself  especially  on  the  elementary  sounds. 

This,  of  course,  is  all  a  farce.  The  child  who  has  learned  all 
the  sounds  of  A  correctly  is  no  nearer  the  pronunciation  of  any 
given  word  in  which  it  occurs  than  before.  How  does  he  know 
which  of  the  many  sounds  it  should  have  in  that  particular 
place?  Take,  for  instance,  the  word  equal,  and  sujDpose  a  child 
who  has  learned  the  sounds  of  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet, 
but  has  not  before  seen  this  word,  to  attempt  its  pronunciation. 
I  hope  some  of  my  fellow  teachers  skilled  in  calculating  proba- 
bilities will  give  us  in  the  next  Teacher  the  exact  number  of 
times  he  will  probably  try  before  a  bystander  would  recognize 
the  word.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  teachers  seldom  make  an 
attempt  to  pronounce  by  means  of  the  elements :  they  are  taught 
as  an  end,  not  as  a  means. 

The  word  is  the  unit;  as  at  present  constituted,  it  is  equally 
absurd  for  the  child  to  attempt  its  mastery  by  letters  or  by  el- 
ements of  sound.  Those  who  teach  first  the  letters,  then  their 
combinations,  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  the  word 
as  a  single  thing  must  be  taught  at  last;  the  little  student 
comes  to  a  difficult  word — a  full  stop; 

Teacher. —  Spell  it. 

C/izW.— P-l-a-n— (full  stop). 

Teacher. —  What  does  p-l-a-n  spell  ? 

(Child  is  silent.) 

Teacher. —  Plan. 

(7^^■M.— Plan. 

If  the  teacher  be  a  poor  one,  the  child  passes  on  with  the  les- 
son, and  no  more  notice  is  taken  of  the  word;  if  good,  he  writes 
the  word  on  the  blackboard  in  print  letters,  leaving  the  child 
to  imitate  and  thus  fix  it  in  his  mind  as  a  word;  or  sets  him  to 
find  the  word  elsewhere  in  the  book,  and  thus  fix  it.  In  either 
case  the  word  is  learned  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  an  aggregate  of 
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parts.  The  child  has  learned  to  read,  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term,  only  Avhen  he  has  learned  to  recognize  and  pro- 
nounce the  words  instantly  ujDon  sight:  so  that,  whatever  the 
method  of  learning,  he  comes  at  length  to  the  same  result — the 
word  must  be  known  and  recognized  as  a  word. 

His  pronunciation  may  be  faultj^,  and  will  almost  certainly 
be  so  in  some  respects.  To  correct  this,  he  should  separate  the 
word  into  its  elements  of  sound,  and,  after  having  by  repeated 
trial  succeeded  in  giving  these  correctly,  rebuild  the  word.  A 
clear  and  accurate  pronunciation  is  the  result.  The  separation 
should  always  be  made  by  the  ear  and  not  by  the  eye — the 
teacher  pronouncing  a  simple  word  and  requiring  its  analysis, 
then  another,  until  the  habit  is  formed.  The  child  may  then 
analyze  without  fear  that  he  will  give  the  long  sound  of  o  in 
dog,  or  a  in  man.  A  pronunciation  correct  so  far  as  the  habits  of 
the  countiy  allow  will  soon  be  formed;  and  if,  in  after  reading, 
he  should  show  a  tendency  to  sound  the  d  and  t  alike,  or  follow 
the  Yankee  custom  of  shortening  the  o  in  such  words  as  stone 
and  home,  he  should  be  brought  back  to  his  analysis  until  the 
correct  sound  be  fixed  by  habit. 


"WHAT    WILL    A    GLASS    OF    WATER    HOLD?" 


Under  this  title  we  found  the  following  in  an  educational 
monthly  about  a  year  ago.  AVe  had  seen  it  occasionally  in 
newspapers  before,  without  thinking  it  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
had  not  indorsement  to  give  apparent  value  or  reliability;  but 
when  it  was  sent  out  to  schools  and  teachers  as  scientific  fact, 
we  thought  that  it  ought  to  receive  some  attention. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  when  a  vessel  is  full  of  water  any  solid  substance 
immersed  in  it  will  cause  it  to  overflow ;  and  such  will  be  the  case  if  the  substance 
is  not  soluble  in  the  water ;  but  the  philosopliic  truth,  that  in  dissolving  a  body 
you  do  not  increase  the  volume  of  the  solvent,  may  be  proved  by  a  simple  and  in- 
teresting experiment. 

Saturate  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  at  a  moderate  heat,  with  three  ounces  of 
sugar ;  and  when  it  will  no  longer  receive  that,  there  is  room  in  it  for  two  ounces 
of  salt  of  tartar,  and  after  that  an  ounce  and  a  dram  of  green  vitriol,  nearly  six 
drams  of  nitre,  the  same  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  or  smelling  salts,  two  drams 
and  a  scruple  of  alum,  and  a  dram  and  a  half  of  borax :  when  all  these  arc  dis- 
solved in  it,  it  will  not  have  increased  in  volume. 

JSTow  the  given  experiment  which  is  to  prove  such  a  philo- 
sophic truth  breaks  down  at  the  very  start.     Sugar  and  water 
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unite  so  readily  that  no  point  of  saturation  has  been  determined : 
syrups  made  with  one  part  of  water  to  two  of  sugar  have  but 
little  tendency  to  deposit  crj^stals,  and  may  be  reasonably  called 
saturated  solutions,  though  a  much  larger  amount  of  sugar  may 
be  dissolved  in  the  same  water.  Starting  from  this  basis,  we 
should  take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water  for  the  three  ounces 
of  sugar;  but  that  would  not  dissolve  the  quantity  named  of  the 
other  salts,  not  even  of  the  most  soluble,  unless  the  heat  be 
raised  "above  what  we  should  term  moderate.  The  relative 
solubility  of  the  salts  is  not  correctly  given. 

Besides,  the  sugar  loill  increase  the  volume  of  the  liquid;  we 
do  not  remember  the  exact  proportion,  but  knoAv  from  experi- 
ment that  it  is  increased  largely.  Everj^  lady  that  has  made 
grape  or  currant  jelly  knows  that  when  to  a  pint  of  juice  she 
adds  a  pint  of  sugar  and  dissolves  it  with  heat,  she  has,  in  spite 
of  evaporation,  nearly  three  half-pints  of  liquid.  AVe  shall  find, 
too,  that  the  simple  solution  of  salts  does  increase  the  bulk  of 
the  solvent ;  some  times,  indeed,  the  increase  is  but  little  in 
proportion  to  the  added  bulk. 

There  is  a  fact  in  chemistry  which  probably  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  above  erroneous  article:  namely,  that  the  saturating  of 
water  with  one  substance  does  not  prevent  its  dissolving  an- 
other; and  in  some  cases  the  presence  of  one  substance  aids  the 
solution  of  ano-cher — thus,  water  containing  sugar  in  solution 
will  dissolve  more  lime  than  pure  water.  It  is  also  true  that 
soluble  matters  do  not  increase  the  bulk  of  the  water  by  an 
amount  equal  to  their  own  bulk. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  exercise  a  constant  scepticism  about 
asserted  facts  which  have  no  responsible  source.  Even  our  'Nat- 
ural Philosophies'  for  schools  are  some  times  too  carelessly  got 
uj),  and  are  unreliable.  u.u. 


THE     CALCULATION     OF    PROBABILITIES 


Question  YI  in  the  March  Teacher,  and  a  similar  question  pro- 
posed in  the  April  number  of  Vol.  lY  (1858),  are  proposed  as 
mathematical  questions.  In  practical  life,  questions  of  the  soi*t 
are  decided  upon  grounds  which  do  not  aff'ord  data  for  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  However,  the  whole  business  of  insurance, 
annuities,  etc.,  must  be  conducted  upon  calculations  of  proba- 
bilities, the  original  data  for  which  are  obtained  by  observation 
of  the  actual  occurrence  of  fires,  wrecks,  and  mishaps,  and  by 
observation  of  the  actual  length  of  life  in  regions  where  records 
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of  deaths  are  kept.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  many  events  de- 
pending upon  liuman  will  can  be  counted  upon  and  their  prob- 
ability can  be  estimated  as  readily  as  the  merest  contingency. 
A  French  statistician  will  tell  you  for  each  season  of  the  year 
how  many  bodies  will  be  found  in  the  Seine  at  Paris;  how 
many  suicides  will  occur  in  the  city;  how  many  marriages, 
how  many  homicides,  how  many  arrests  by  the  police^  may  be 
looked  for ;  and  in  all  these  tilings  the  variation  of  his  calcula- 
tion from  the  actual  occurrence  will  be  but  small.  While,  then, 
in  individual  instances  we  constantly  overlook  mathematical 
probability  in  matters  affected  by  human  will  and  character,  on 
the  large  scale  such  probabilities  might  be  ascertained,  and  we 
may  treat  such  questions  as  we  have  referred  to  in  our  first  sen- 
tence above  just  as  we  would  treat  those  relating  to  the  throw- 
ing of  dice  or  the  drawing  of  balls  from  an  urn. 

The  probabilities  for  and  against  an  event  jointly  amount  to 
unity  in  our  calculations.  Thus,  if  we  cast  a  die,  some  one  of 
its  six  faces  must  turn  up,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  for  the  up- 
turning of  one  face  in  preference  to  another,  all  six  faces  have 
an  equal  probability.  As  there  is  but  one  throw  contemplated, 
each  of  the  the  six  faces  has  an  equal  share  of  one  throw,  in 
probability;  or,  mathematically,  the  chance  of  ace  is  i,  the 
chance  of  deuce  is  1-,  and  so  on  —  the  sum  of  the  several 
chances  amounting  to  unity,  or  one.  So,  the  chance  in  favor  of 
an  ace  being  i,  the  chances  against  it  are  |.  If  a  man  is  so 
careless  in  his  observations  and  statements  that  he  tells  the 
truth  but  three  times  out  of  four,  the  probabilities  of  his  cor- 
rectness in  any  one  case,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  one 
fact  ascertained — namely,  his  customary  accuracy, — are  to  be 
expressed  by  f,  and  the  probability  that  he  is  not  correct  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  complementary  fraction  i — the  probabilities  for 
and  against  his  correctness  jointly  amounting  to  unity.  (See 
Davies  and  Peck's  Mathematical  Dictionary,  article  '  Probability ', 
and  Brande's  Encyclopedia,  '  Theory  of  Probability '.) 

We  now  quote  Question  VI :  "  A.  tells  the  truth  one  time  in 
two,  B.  one  time  in  three,  and  C.  one  time  in  four :  if  A.  asserts 
a  certain  thing  to  be  true,  and  B.  and  C.  deny  it,  what  are  the 
chances  of  its  being  true  ?  "  Let  us  first  see  how  the  union  of 
B.  and  C.  aff"ects  the  result.  Of  course  they  must  be  independ- 
ent of  each  other  in  their  denial.  If  B.  asserts  any  thing  the 
probability  for  it  is  J  and  the  probability  against  it  is  %.  If  C. 
asserts  any  thing  the  probability  for  it  is  \  and  the  probability 
against  is  f.  Now  will  the  joint  probabilities  of  the  two  asser- 
tions amount  to  i  +  f=if,  or  to  (i  +  f)-^2=/5-?  To  the  latter 
only;  for  the  same  reasoning  must  apply  to  the  joint  adverse 
probability;  and  if  we  take  it  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
separate  adverse  probabilities,  we  shall  have  f +  f,  =  ||,  as  the 
probability  against  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  and  \\  as 
the  probability  in  favor  of  it ;  but,  by  the  laws  of  the  calculation, 
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the  sum  of  the  favorable  and  adverse  probabilities  must  equal 
unity;  and  this  result  is  obtained  if  we  estimate  the  probabili- 
ties ftivorable  to  the  correctness  of  B.  and  C.  at  (i  +  l)-^2,—^j, 
and  the  adverse  probabilities  at  (f +  f)-f-2,=ij;  the  sum  of  these 
probabilities  is  then  one. 

Now  the  chances  in  favor  of  A.'s  correctness  are  expressed  by 
^,=i|;  but  these  must  be  diminished  by  the  amount  of  the 
joint  probability  of  the  correctness  of  13.  and  C;  from  i|  we 
therefore  deduct  2\,and  the  remainder,  WV)^^  ^^^6  ^'^al  probability. 
In  effect,  then,  the  conflict  of  testimony  reduces  the  probability 
of  the  occurrence  below  what  it  would  have  been  upon  the  sim- 
ple assertion  of  C. 

Take  A.  B.  Scribner's  question  in  Volume  lY,  p.  114  (April, 
1858).  "A.  speaks  the  truth  three  times  in  four,  B.  four  times 
in  five,  C.  six  times  in  seven :  what  is  the  probability  of  an 
event  which  A.  and  B.  assert  and  C.  denies?"  C.'s  probable 
correctness  is  j- :  the  joint  probability  of  the  correctness  of  A, 
andB.  is(f-t-fj-^2,=fi;  theresultingprobability  is^— ||,  =  2Vo> 
or  a  little  less  than  g^^. 

In  the  April  (1859)  Teacher,  Question  VI  seems  to  me  to  be 
answered  as  if  the  truthfulness  of  C.  could  affect  that  of  B.  I 
calculate  the  events  as  strictly  independent.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  resemble  the  case  stated  in  the  Mathematical  Diction- 
ary under  the  title  of  Probability  of  the  simultaneous  occurrence 
of  two  or  more  events.  Let  us  suppose  that  A.,  B.,  C,  D.  and  E. 
each  of  them  tell  the  truth  once  in  two  assertions ;  the  correct- 
ness of  each  of  them  will  be  represented  by  J.  JSTow  if  the  cor- 
rectness of  E.  is  contingent  upon  that  of  D.,  and  that  of  D.  is 
contingent  upon  O.'s,  and  so  on,  the  probabilities  diminish  in  a 
geometrical  ratio,  and  are  J  x  *  x  J  x  J  x  J=  gV-  -^^  short,  if  such 
a  principle  is  admitted  to  govern  the  case,  the  accumulative  in- 
dependent assertion  of  the  same  thing  by  five  men  would  di- 
minish the  probability  of  it  to  Jg  of  what  it  would  be  if  only  one 
asserted  it !  The  pinnciple  which  I  adopt  views  them  as  not 
contingent  upon  each  other  in  any  sense;  and  hence  we  have 
not  to  seek  the  probability  of  a  probability,  but  the  average  of 
a  probability  and  a  probability.  \^j  the  same  principle,  the  av- 
erage probability  of  the  correctness  of  A.,  B.,  C,  D.  and  E.  is 
only  ^.  Mathematically  it  is  no  more;  but  in  fact  every  one 
would  consider  it  to  amount  nearly  or  quite  to  certainty.  This 
practical  result  does  not  arise  from  the  mathematical  data  — 
namely,  that  each  tells  the  truth  one  time  out  of  two;  but  it 
comes  from  an  opinion  which  we  hold,  the  force  of  which  can 
not  be  estimated  mathematically,  that  independent  but  coinci- 
dent testimony  is  cumulative  in  its  effect.  The  degree  of  such 
cumulation  has  no  representative  in  any  arithmetical  operation. 
Addition  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  for  1  is  the  symbol  of 
actuality  or  certainty;  and  the  addition  of  the  fractions  which 
separately  represent  the  correctness  of  A.,  B.,  C,  D.  and  E. 
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would  give  2  J,  or  2  J  times  certainty,  which  is  absurd.  Dr.  Whate- 
ly  {Logic,  Bk.  Ill,  §14;  Boston  Edit,  of  1857,  p.  232,  foot  note) 
says :  "  Observe,  however,  that  in  some  cases  a  ■perfectly  distinct 
argument  arises  from  the  combination  of  certain  circumstances 
wliich  have,  each  separately,  no  force  at  all,  or  very  little, 
toward  establishing  a  conclusion  which  yet  may  be  inferred  per- 
haps with  a  moral  [he  does  not  say  mathematicaV]  certainty  from 
that  combination,  when  those  circumstances  are  such  that  the 
chances  are  very  great  against  their  accidental  concurrence : 
e.g.,  when  two  or  more  persons  undeserving  of  credit  coincide 
(where  collusion  would  be  impossible)  in  a  full  and  circumstan- 
tial detail  of  some  transaction."  Moral  certainty  and"  mathe- 
matical here  differ  widely.  Let  the  credibilities  of  the  two  per- 
sons supposed  by  Dr.  Whately  be  severally  i  and  I :  he  esti- 
mates the  moral  certainty  of  their  truthfulness  to  be  complete : 
mathematically  by  my  view  it  will  be  (J  +  i)^-2=^\;  while  by 
the  other  method  it  will  be  -i  x  i =yV-  ^^  we  add  the  testimony 
of  one  generally  truthful — say  that  his  fraction  is  \\ — in  prac- 
tical estimate  of  the  testimony,  any  reasonable  man  would  feel 
his  conviction  of  certainty  vastly  strengthened ;  by  my  method 
of  estimate  the  mathematical  value  of  the  testimony  would  be 
increased  to  (l  +  l-\-\^)-i~o  =  l',  while  by  the  method  of  com- 
pounding the  fractions  it  would  be  reduced  from  -j-V  to  JJ^  The 
perusal  of  Dr.  Whately 's  chapter  on  Testimony  in"  his  Ehetoric 
will  exhibit  the  futility  of  such  mathematical  estimate  of  evi- 
dence. We  might  as  well  measure  thought  by  the  linear  foot, 
or  emotions  by  the  cubic  yard.  The  question  is  as  really  un- 
solvable  by  mathematics.  The  mathematical  form  of  reasoning 
affords  no  greater  protection  against  error  when  a  false  prem- 
iss is  assumed  than  the  logical  one ;  as  ajDpears  from  those 
cases  in  which  x±ci=^^  enters  as  an  element  into  the  statement 
of  an  algebraic  question.  L.  D. 


OBJECT        LESSONS.* 


No  form  of  instruction  is  better  adapted  to  the  Primary  room 
than  that  which  is  usually  denominated  'Object  Lessons'.  These 
lessons  admit  of  an  endless  variety  in  their  application  to  the 
objects  of  common  life,  and  furnish  the  haj^piest  and  most  cer- 
tain means  of  imparting  useful  knowledge.  They  educate  the 
'perceptive  faculties  of  the  pupil,  develop  his  common  sense, 

*  Extract  from  the  Report  of  W.  II.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  for  1858. 
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cultivate  habits  of  careful  observation  and  reflection,  and  give 
a  more  ready  command  of  language  than  can  be  acquired  by 
any  other  means.  Many  of  the  Primary  teachers  of  this  city 
have  already  introduced  this  class  of  exercises  very  successfully 
into  their  course  of  instruction. 

Conversational  teaching  has  at  all  times  been  regarded  by 
eminent  educators  as  the  most  effective  process  of  early  educa- 
tion. Pestalozzi  and  Fellenbcrg  made  it  their  great  instrument 
of  instruction;  audit  has  long  been  employed  in  all  the  best 
elementary  schools  of  Europe.  It  was  introduced  about  ten 
years  since  in  Upper  Canada,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
extensively  adopted  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

As  some  of  our  teachers  are  not  familiar  with  the  process  of 
conducting  an  object  lesson,  I  take  the  liberty  to  introduce  a 
a  few  hints  which  may  serve  to  aid  those  who  are  just  com- 
mencing this  class  of  exercises.  It  should,  howevex-,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  no  second-hand  models  can  be  safely  relied  on. 
The  teacher  must  carefully  study  each  subject  herself,  and 
adopt  a  system  and  method  of  her  own. 

The  origin  of  our  ideas  is  in  our  senses.  In  all  languages, 
the  words  which  stand  for  immaterial  objects  are  borrowed 
from  those  which  are  applied  to  objects  of  perception.  It  is, 
then,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  child  should  acquire 
clear  ideas  oi  things  as  a  preparation  for  a  knowledge  of  words 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Words  should 
never  be  taught  apart  from  the  ideas  signified. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  introducing  these  developing  ex- 
ercises is  to  teach  the  properties  of  objects  separately.  By  di- 
recting the  attention  of  a  child  for  a  considerable  time  to  a 
single  property,  a  distinct  and  lasting  impression  is  made. 
Thus,  one  or  more  lessons  may  be  devoted  to  form,  others  to  size, 
color,  weight,  motion,  number,  taste,  sound,  etc.  Young,  in  his 
Teacher's  Manual,  remarks,  "  We  have  found,  in  practice,  that 
form  is  the  most  striking  quality  of  bodies,  and  therefore  the 
best  to  commence  with,  as,  from  its  being  capable  of  clearer 
definition,  it  is  more  easily  comprehended  than  any  other." 
The  first  exercise  may  be  devoted  to  length,  or  extension  in  one 
direction.  The  teacher  draws  a  fine,  straight  line  on  the  black- 
board, and  explains  that  it  has  length,  but  no  breadth  or  thick- 
ness. He  then  measures  it,  and  gives  illustrations  of  length,  as 
the  length  of  the  floor,  the  hight  of  a  man,  the  distance  across 
a  field,  etc.  A  surface,  which  has  length  and  breadth,  may  be 
explained  and  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner;  and  from  these 
the  teacher  will  pass,  by  natural  and  easy  steps,  to  lines,  and 
their  various  relations  and  conditions,  as  horizontal,  perpendicu- 
lar, oblique,  parallel,  diverging,  curved,  waving,  spiral,  etc. ;  to 
angles — right,  acute,  obtuse;  io  plane  figures — the  triangle,  square,* 
rectangle,  rhombus,  oblong,  rhomboid,  trapezium, pentagon,  hexagon^ 
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heptagon,  octagon,  circle,  ellipse;  and  finally  to  the  diiferent 
forms  of  solids — tetraiiedron,  pyramid,  prism,  cube,  cylinder,  cone, 
sphere,  spheroid. 

As  the  pupils  advance  they  will  be  able  to  study  the  parts  of 
which  an  object  is  composed,  and  examine  its  properties  in  their 
various  combinations  and  relations.  They  will  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  substances,  and  to  make 
a  correct  application  of  sach  terms  as  natural  and  artificial,  sim- 
ple  and  compound,  native  and  foreign,  indigenous  and  exotic. 
"  Every  new  discovery  which  results  from  the  investigation  of 
objects  exercises  the  understanding,  leads  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  essence  of  things,  and  stores  the  memory  with  adjec- 
tives and  abstract  nouns,  the  chief  materials  of  descriptive  and 
philosophical  language/'* 

Object  lessons  should  always  be  brief,  especially  with  the 
youngest  pupils.  They  should  be  so  interspersed  among  the 
other  exercises  of  the  day  as  to  afford  an  agi-eeable  variety  and 
relaxation  to  the  learner,  and  prepare  his  mind  to  engage  more 
heartily  and  successfully  in  other  duties. f 

*  Marcel. 

\  The  following  sketch  is  adapted  to  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  a  Primary 
School.  It  was  prepared  for  use  at  one  of  our  monthly  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  is 
introduced  here  as  a  specimen  lesson,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  afford  some  practical 
faints  that  will  be  of  service  to  inexperienced  teachers. 

A        BOOK. 

[^Holding  a  book  before  the  class.] 

TeOiclier  —  What  are  the  parts  of  which  this  book  is  composed  ? 

Pupils  —  Cover,  paper,  leaves,  back,  printing,  ink,  pages,  etc. 

T. —  Let  us  examine  the  covers  of  books ;  what  are  they  composed  of?  P. — 
Leather,  cloth,  paper,  pasteboard,  glue,  gilding,  etc. 

T. —  What  kinds  of  leather  are  used  in  binding  books?  P. —  Sheepskin,  calf, 
Russia,  Morocco,  etc.  T. — Which  are  the  strongest  kinds  of  binding  ?  P. —  Rus- 
sia and  calf  T. — What  leather  is  used  most  in  binding  ?  P. —  Sheep.  T. — Why  ? 
P. —  Because  it  is  the  cheapest. 

(Passing  a  book  in  Russia  binding  around  the  class.) 

T. — What  do  you  find  peculiar  in  Russia  leather  ?  P. —  It  smells  different 
from  other  leather.  T. —  Can  you  tell  me  what  gives  it  this  peculiar  odor? 
P. — We  do  n't  know.  T. —  It  is  the  oil  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  that  is  used 
in  currying  it.  Do  you  know  what  ««•>•?/ means?  P. —  It  means  to  dress  the 
lefither,  to  cleanse  and  color  it,  and  prepare  it  to  be  used.  T. —  Russia  leather  is 
very  much  valued  in  binding,  because  it  is  not  liable  to  mould,  and  insects  never 
injure  it. 

T. — Are  all  books  bound  in  leather  ?  P. —  Some  are  bound  in  cloth  and  some 
in  paper ;  some  have  leather  backs  and  cloth  or  paper  side-covers. 

{&hibit  specimens.) 

T. — What  is  used  to  give  strength  and  firmness  to  the  cover  of  a  book? 
P. —  Pasteboard. 

{Exhibit  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  pasteboard.) 

T. — What  is  used  to  fasten  the  cloth  or  paper  to  the  pasteboard  ?  P. —  Paste, 
T. —  Of  what  is  paste  made  ?     P. —  Flour  and  water,  boiled. 
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Special  paiMS  should  be  taken  in  all  these  developing  lessons, 
to  secure  as  complete  and  accurate  an  answer  as  possible  to 
every  question.  In  the  sketch  given  below,  the  answers  have 
necessarily  been  considerably  abridged,  but  this  should  not  be 
allowed  in  the  answers  given  by  the  children.  As  fast  as  new 
words  are  learned  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  embody  them 
in  spoken  or  written  sentences,  and  thus  fasten  their  meaning 
and  uses  securely  in  the  memory.  The  first  efforts  of  children 
in  the  art  of  composition  should  consist  of  the  easiest  forms  of 
simple  sentences,  but  a  shade  removed  from  common  conversa- 
tion. These  may  first  be  given  oi-allj^,  and  afterward  copied  on 
a  slate  or  on  paper.  By  this  means  the  pupils  will  not  only  be 
spared  the  troubles  that  usually  accompany  the  first  introduc- 
tion to  this  art,  but  they  will  probably  find  some  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  exact  point  at  which  they  really  commence  writing 
compositions. 

T. — What  ia  used  to  fasten  the  cover  to  the  back  of  a  book  ?  P. —  Glue.  (^Ex- 
hibit a  piece  of  glue.)  T. —  Of  what  is  glue  made  ?  P. — We  do  n't  know.  T. —  It 
is  made  of  the  clippings  of  hides  and  hoofs  of  animals,  by  boiling  them  to  a  jelly. 
i^Put  a  piece  of  glue  between  two  books  or  pieces  of  paper.)  T. —  Why  do  not  these 
books  stick  together.  P. —  Because  the  glue  has  to  be  softened  first  in  water,  and 
then  heated. 

T. —  Can  you  think  of  any  thing  that  resembles  glue  ?  P. —  .Jujube  paste  re- 
sembles glue.  {Exhibit  speevmen  of  jujvhe.)  T. —  In  Mjijat  are  they  alike,  and  in 
what  unlike  ? 

(Examine  and  teM  their  propierties,  and  introduce  and  explain  tJie  vjords  adhesive, 
brittle,  flexible,  elastic,  edible,  animal,  vegetable,  etc.  Comp)are  also  vnih  other  ad- 
hesive s^ibstances,  such  as  shoemakers^ -wax,  wafers,  gam-arabic,  mortar,  solder,  etc.) 

T. —  What  ai'e  the  letters  on  the  back  of  the  book  made  of? 

One  pupil  says,  gold ;  another  says,  I  do  n't  think  it  is  real  gold. 

T. — Yes,  it  is  genuine  gold.  Gold-leaf  is  first  spread  over  the  back  of  the  cover, 
and  then  stamped  down  through  it  into  the  leather  or  cloth.  P. —  I  should  think 
it  would  cost  a  good  deal.  T. —  Gold-leaf  is  very  thin.  {Exhibit  a  specimen.)  It 
would  take  280,000  leaves  to  make  the  thickness  of  a  single  inch.  This  would  be 
more  than  you  can  count  in  two  days.  Of  course  one  thickness  of  it  would  not 
be  very  costly. 

T. —  What  is  the  use  of  the  book-cover  ?  P. —  To  preserve  the  book  and  keep 
it  neat. 

T. —  What  do  you  call  the  person  that  covers  books  ?     P. —  Bookbinder. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  teacher  can  proceed  to  spe.ak  of  the  ink  employed  in 
printing  a  book,  and  compare  printers'  ink  with  writing  ink.  Different  kinds  of 
books  may  be  explained  and  illusti'ated,  as  writing  books,  account  books,  blank 
books,  pass  books,  pocket  books,  etc.  The  terms  folio,  quarto,  octavo  and  duo- 
decimo may  here  be  Icanied  and  applied ;  also  the  words  author,  compile^',  editor, 
publviher,  copyright,  the  difference  between  publisher  and  bookseller,  etc.  The  at- 
tention of  pupils  may  be  called  to  the  title-page,  the  phrases  ,^ri<  edition,  stereotype 
edition,  revised  edition,,  preface,  dedication,  running  title,  table  of  contents,  index,  mar- 
gin, signatures  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  etc.  The  value  and  uses  of  books  will 
also  furnish  a  fruitful  topic  of  useful  conversation.  Children  will  be  interested  in 
talking  of  the  books  that  are  most  read  —  the  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  etc. 

I  The  manufacture  of  paper,  of  which  books  are  chiefly  composed,  will,  of  itself, 
furnish  a  theme  sufficient  for  one  or  more  object  lessons,  and  the  foregoing  sketch 
/jovcrs  ground  enough  for  six  or  eight  separate  exercises. 
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Solutions  —  May  Number. — Problem  I.  'D.  E.',  of  Grundy  countj^,  sends  the 
solution,  in  substance  as  follows :  Had  the  crown  been  gold,  its  loss  in  water  would 
have  been  8.32  oz. ;  consequently,  it  has  silver  enough  to  increase  the  loss  1.68 
oz.  Each  oz.  of  silver  loses  .047  oz.  more  than  an  oz.  of  gold ;  hence  the  munber 
of  ounces  of  silver  instead  of  gold  will  equal  1.G8  oz.-7-.047. 

Ans.  211).  3ff  oz.  silver,  Vlb.  125-f  oz.  gold. 

[We  received  from  '  D.  L.  F.',  of  Pike  county,  the  same  explanation  of  Problem 
II,  April  number,  which  we  gave  in  our  last ;  it  came  to  hand,  however,  after  our 
own  solution  had  gone  to  press.] 

Problem  II.  This  is  an  impossible  problem :  if  A.  received  $50  at  75  cents  per 
rod,  he  must  have  dug  66|-  rods;  and  if  B.  received  .$50  at  125  cents  per  rod,  he 
must  have  dug  40  rods.  The  total  number  of  rods,  therefore,  could  not  be  100. 
Algebraically  the  question  would  give  two  independent  equations  with  only  one 
unknown  quantity ;  its  conditions  are  therefore  incompatible. 

Problem  III.  Ray's  problem  in  Alligation  has  not  been  explained  by  any  cor- 
respondent. We  will  defer  its  explanation  until  next  number,  and  hope  for  many 
answers  before  that  time. 

Problem  IV.  Several  communications  have  been  received,  and  some  correct 
demonstrations.  The  following  neat  and  simple  one  is 
from  '  J.  J.  C,  Macoupin  county :  Prove  that  a  line 
thi'ough  0  pai'allel  to  AB  is  greater  than  any  inclined 
line  MN.  Draw  from  the  centres  AC  and  BD,  perpen- 
dicular to  MN ;  then  CD=iMN.  Draw  CH,  parallel  to 
AB ;  then  CH=:AB,  and,  being  the  liypothenuse  of  the 
right-angled  triangle  CHD,  is  greater  than  CD.  Now  conceive  MN  to  revolve  on 
the  centre  0  until  parallel  to  AB  (AC  and  BD  continuing  perpendicular).  MN 
will  still  be  double  CD,  and  CD  will  be  equal  to  AB ;  therefore  MN  will  be  o-reat- 
est  when  parallel  to  AB. 

'A.  E.',  of  McLean  county,  sends  the  following :  Let  CE  be  parallel  and  BD 
inclined  to  GF.  AIE  is  a  right  angle ;  therefore  AE 
is  a  diameter.  Now  the  angle  E  is  equal  to  D,  both 
being  inscribed  and  measured  by  half  the  arc  AI ;  the 
angles  B  and  C  are  likewise  equal ;  therefore  the  trian- 
gles ABD  and  ACE  are  similar:  whence,  AE  :  AD:: 
CE  :  BD.  Now  the  diameter  AE  is  greater  than  any 
chord  AD  ;  therefore  CE  is  greater  than  BD. 

Problem  V.  Niunerous  communications  attest  that  Gray's  law  of  the  arrano'e- 
ment  of  leaves  on  the  stem  is  understood.  Each  term  is  derived  by  summin"-  Sie 
numerators  and  denominators  of  the  two  preceding  terms. 

Practical  Methods  in  Arithmetic. —  IX.  Compowicl  A(lditio7i.  Make  up  in  each 
denomination,  as  many  times  as  possible,  the  number  of  units  necessary  to  make 
one  of  the  next  higher ;  in  doing  this,  select  the  most  convenient  numbers. 

JExampile  : 

Explanation :  4  farthings  make  one  penny ;  each  of  the 

3  farthings  lacks  1  of  a  penny ;  the  2,  therefore,  put  with 
2  threes  will  make  2  pence,  and  three  farthings  will  re- 
main. These  2  pence  put  with  the  10  will  make  1  shilling : 
the  1 1  lacks  1  penny  of  a  shilling,  and  the  9  lacks  8 ;  4, 
then,  from  the  8  will  make  3  shillings  in  this  column,  and 

4  pence  will  remain.  The  3  shillings  will  make  a  pound  each  of  the  18  and  the 
19  shillings;  and  4  from  the  13  put  with  the  16  will  make  another  pound,  with  9 
shillings  left.  The  total  number  of  pounds  is  12.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this 
process  a  knowledge  of  Division  is  nOt  necessary  in  Compound  Addition.  Besides, 
it  is  impossible  to  work  mechanically  ;  one  must  thhik  ;  and,  with  the  young  learn- 


£      s. 

d.  or. 

2     16 

11     3 

1      18 

10     2 

19 

8     3 

6     13 

9     3 

12 


4     3  Ans. 
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cr,  the  process  has  all  the  faschiation  of  a  '  game '.  Some  examples,  of  course, 
can  be  managed  more  conveniently  than  others;  but  the  above  is  the  first  exam- 
ple in  one  of  our  popular  Arithmetics. 

X.  Compound  Stihtractioii.  When  1  is  taken  from  a  higher  denomination  to  make 
the  subtraction  ])Ossible  in  a  lower,  take  the  subtrahend  from  the  reduced  imit, 
and  add  the  renuiinder  with  the  given  minuend.  Example  : 

Explanation:  100  inches  can  not  be  taken  from  17  inches;  "^  af  * 
but  100  inches  from  1  foot,  or  144  inches,  leaves  44  inches,  S,  ^  '5< 
which  with  the  17  inches  makes  61  inches.  V  feet  can  not  be  J^  °*  °? 
taken  from  4  feet;  but  1  yard  equals  9  feet,  which  diminished  ^  ^  ^' 
by  the  7  feet  leaves  2  to  add  to  4,  making  6  feet.     4  yards  from  '     '■^^ 

18  yards  leaves  14  yards.  In  many  cases  this  process  makes  14  6  61  Ans. 
us  deal  with  much  smaller  numbers,  and  hi  all  cases  it  is  as  easy  as  any  other. 

Problems  in  Arithmetic. —  I.  There  is  a  number  such  that  if  its  square  root  be 
taken  from  it,  and  the  remainder  multiplied  by  its  square  root,  one-half  the  square 
root  of  the  product  will  equal  the  square  root  of  the  immber.  N.B.  We  shall  not 
publish  an  algebraic  solution. 

II.  '  W.  B. '  tells  us  that  the  box  intended  in  Prob.  Ill,  April  number,  should  be 
cubical.  Will  some  one  send  us  an  aritlimciical  solution  ?  we  have  received  sev- 
eral algebraic  solutions  which  are  doubtless  correct. 

III.  Geometry.  '  N.  H. ',  of  Tamai'oa,  sends  us  the  following  method  of  finding 
a  circle  inscribed  in  any  given  triangle :  "  Divide  the  area  of  the  triangle  by  its 
perimeter,  and  the  quotient  will  be  one-half  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle." 
The  demonstration  of  the  above  rule  is  easy :  will  some  of  our  young  geometers 
send  it  along  ? 

IV.  Trigonometry.  From  the  top  of  a  mountain  3  miles  high  the  visible  hori- 
zon appeared  depressed  2°  13'  27" :  required  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  the 
distance  of  the  boundary  of  the  visible  horizon.  j.  j.  c. 

We  suggest  to  our  friends  who  send  us  problems  that  solutions  ought  generally 
to  accompany  the  problems. 

We  propose  next  month  to  give  a  class  exercise  on  the  natwe  of  nnmbei'S,  and 
the  methods  of  writing  tliem. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE   SCHOOL-LAW, 


Depaetmem  of  Public  Instruction,    ) 
Springfield,  Illinois,  June,  1859.        J 

Questions. —  Can  Trustees. lawfully  borrow  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  own 
township  funds  ?  Would  they  be  indictable  for  so  doing  ?  Can  the  withholding 
of  interest  due  be  construed,  under  the  statute,  as  '  appropriating  the  funds  to  their 
own  use '  ?  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  enforce  the  collection  of  money 
from  Trustees  when  due  ?  Can  he  collect  funds  due  the  Township  without  a  spe- 
cial order  from  the  Trustees  ?  Is  he  penally  responsible  if  he  fails  to  do  this  ? 
How  long  will  a  mortgage  be  valid  as  a  prior  lien  against  subsequent  mortgages 
if  it  be  not  foreclosed  ? 

Remarks. —  There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  but  that  the  loaning  of  any 
portion  of  the  school-fund  under  the  control  of  the  Trustees,  by  themselves, 
to  one  or  more  of  their  own  number  is  wholly  without  any  sanction  of  law. 
It  brings  their  individual  interests  in  conflict  with  their  trust  duties,  and,  aside 
from  the  express  provisions  of  the  42d  section  of  the  Act,  is  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  law  governing  trust  relations  and  official  conduct.     Such  a  trans- 
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action  is  of  tlie  nature  of  a  '  contract '  in  the  sense  of  the  statute,  and,  as  such,  is 
explicitly  prohibited  in  the  42d  section  of  the  law.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  Trustees  are  indictable  or  not  falls  more  properly  within  the  province  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  can  be  proceeded 
against  criminally  because  they  have  made  an  illegal  contract.  The  simple  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  borrowed  would  not  bring  the  case  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  regard  to  appropriating  funds  to  their  own  use,  nor 
could  they  be  indicted  for  the  same.  The  law  undoubtedly  makes  it  the  duty  df 
the  Treasurer  to  enforce  the  pa)-ment  of  interest  from  Trustees  when  it  becomes 
due.  From  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  different  sections  of  the  Act  which 
bear  upon  the  question  of  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  in  respect  to  collecting  mon- 
eys becoming  due  to  the  Township,  it  would  seem  that  the  law  intended  to  give 
the  Board  of  Trustees  a  controlling  power  over  that  officer  in  this  particular,  \f 
they  see  proper  to  exercise  it.  This  is  more  especially  manifest  from  the  64th  section 
of  the  Act.  The  61st  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  proceed  to 
the  collection  of  all  claims  due  to  the  Township,  when  they  mature  ;  and  if  any 
loss  accrues  from  his  neglect  in  this  particular,  he  and  his  securities  become  lia- 
ble {see  section  64),  unless  he  acted,  or  was  warranted  in  his  failure  to  act,  by  an 
order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  entered  upon  their  journal  and  subscribed  by  the 
President  and  Clerk ;  in  which  case,  if  loss  accrues,  the  Trustees  become  responsi- 
ble. In  case  of  loss  by  the  neglect,  he  is  responsible  for  failing  to  collect,  in  prop- 
er time,  the  debts  due  the  Township,  unless  he  was  ordered,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed above,  not  to  collect.  A  mortgage  upon  real  estate  does  not  lose  its  lien 
or  priority,  if  it  has  been  recorded,  by  failing  to  foi'eclose  when  it  becomes  due. 
It  retains  its  lien  until  the  debt  becomes  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Q. —  The  apportionment  of  the  public  money  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 34  is  often  grossly  imjust  to  the  weaker  districts :  in  such  cases  may  not  the 
inequality  and  injustice  be  remedied  by  averaging  among  the  several  districts  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  days'  attendance  certified  in  the  schedules  ?  —  would  not  such 
a  course  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  therefoi'c  justifiable  ? 

R. —  While  it  would  not  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  suggest  modes  by  which  great- 
er uniformity  might  be  secured  in  the  practical  bearings  of  the  school-law  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  (and  the  same  is  true  of  any  statute),  yet  it  is  obvious 
to  remark  that  the  law  as  it  is,  in  its  most  plain  and  simple  acceptation,  is  our  only 
safe  rule  of  official  conduct.  To  claim  the  right  to  deviate  from  the  clear  provis- 
ions of  statute  because,  in  our  judgment,  considerations  of  equity  demand  it,  would 
be  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  The  general  exercise  of  such 
a  discretion  would  lead  to  utter  confusion  in  the  practical  working  of  the  system ; 
become  a  prolific  source  of  controversy  and  litigation ;  convert  the  imperative 
requirements  of  law  into  a  dead  letter  or  a  series  of  mere  impotent  suggestions, 
and  virtually  abolish  the  high  prerogative  of  the  Legislature.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  observed  that  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  necessary  tendency  and  logical  results 
of  the  princijjle  objected  to,  not  at  all  of  the  particular  departure  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  statute  submitted  in  this  case  for  my  consideration.  To  the  latter 
there  can  be  no  special  objection  urged,  perhaps,  save  that  it  is  totally  illegal.  In 
a  section  of  law  so  explicit  as  that  which  prescribes  the  manner  of  apportioning 
the  public  school-fund  (section  34  Amendatory  Act  of  1859),  but  one  rule  of  in- 
terpretation is  possible.  So  clear  and  exact  ai-e  its  provisions,  that  no  latitude  of 
construction  is  afforded  —  no  issue  can  be  made  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit. 
It  is  not  denied,  of  course,  that  where  the  language  of  the  law  is  ambiguous,  or 
the  meaning  uncertain,  there  is  a  margin  for  the  exercise  of  a  legitimate  discre- 
tion ;  but  in  the  case  under  view  the  language  is  not  ambiguous,  the  meaning  is 
vot  uncertain.  I  can  not  doubt  that,  upon  further  reflection,  you  will  concur  with 
me  in  the  opinion  that,  as  public  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  faithfully  to  interpret 
and  execute  existing  laws  as  they  are,  not  to  change,  modify,  or  ignore  them,  we 
are  absolutely  restricted  to  the  view  of  the  case  which  has  now  been  presented. 
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Q. —  The  42cl  section  of  the  law,  as  amended,  fixes  the  time  for  the  election  of 
Directors  on  the  first  Monday  of  September,  1850.  Now,  in  case  a  district  is 
newly  organized,  may  there  be  an  election  for  Directors  prior  to  the  time  fixed  by 
law  ?  Would  such  an  election  supersede  and  take  the  place  of  the  one  required 
to  be  held  in  September  ?  Should  the  officers  chosen  at  this  prior  election  organ- 
ize under  the  Act  of  'oY,  or  that  of  '59  ?  How  may  Union  Districts  be  formed, 
under  section  35  ? 

R. —  (1.)  There  must  be  an  election  for  Directors,  in  every  district  in  the  State, 
gn  the  first  Monday  in  September  next,  the  time  fixed  by  law.  A  prior  election, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  newly-organized  district,  may,  of  course,  be  had ;  but  such  an 
election  can  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  new  election  in  September.  In  the 
notice  of  such  prior  election  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  only  for  the  time  till 
next  September.  (2.)  The  practical  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  .35th  sec- 
tion is  involved  in  some  difficulty.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  take  the  following 
view  of  it:  A  Union  District  may  be  formed  under  two  conditions  —  the  separate 
district  organizations  may  be  continued  after  the  union,  or  they  may  not.  In  the 
former  case  the  Union  Board  is  perpetuated  as  it  was  fii'st  created,  that  is,  by  ap- 
pointmcnt  0?  the  separate  Boards  in  joint  session  —  one  annually,  as  the  law  re- 
quires —  the  Union  Directors  having,  at  the  first  meeting  after  their  appointment, 
drawn  lots  for  one,  two  and  three  years.  In  the  latter  case,  which  is  more  com- 
mon, the  separate  Boards  cease  to  exist  from  and  after  the  appointment  of  the 
Union  Board,  the  latter  immediately  assuming  all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of 
ordinary  Boards  of  Directors  over  all  the  territory  of  the  Union  District,  and  be- 
ing ever  after  elected  by  the  people  directly,  as  other  Directors  are.  K  this  view 
be  cori-ect,  and  I  thinii  it  is,  it  only  remains  for  the  Directors  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts to  decide,  when  they  meet  to  form  the  Union  District,  whether  their  sepa- 
rate organizations  shall  remain,  or  whether  the  Union  Board  shall  act  as  sole  Di- 
rectors for  the  whole  consolidated  district.  This  point  being  settled,  the  way  is  clear. 

Q. —  A  certain  district  lacked  a  little  more  than  two  weeks  of  having  a  six 
months'  school  in  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1858,  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  school  was  suspended  one  week  for  want  of  fuel.  At  another  time  there  was 
a  religious  meeting  of  much  interest  in  progress  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  Di- 
rectors authorized  the  teacher  to  close  the  school  for  a  week  or  more,  to  allow 
all  an  opportunity  to  attend.  The  Trustees  rejected  the  schedules,  on  the  ground 
that  the  six  months'  rule  had  not  been  observed.  Were  they  justifiable  in  so 
doing  ?  Can  the  Trustees  withhold  district-tax  money  from  the  district  to  which 
it  belongs  ? 

R. —  A  six  months'  free  school  during  the  year  next  preceding  that  in  which 
demand  is  made  for  payment  is  a  fundamental  and  mandatory  requirement  of  the 
law.  In  default  of  this  no  district  is  entitled  to  a  participation  in  the  distribution 
of  the  school-fund,  unless  good  cause  can  be  shown  why  this  necessary  legal  re- 
quirement was  not  fulfilled.  By  a  strict  construction  of  statute,  therefore,  the 
Trustees  were  undoubtedly  correct  in  ruling  out  the  schedule  above  referred  to. 
But  were  the  reasons  given  for  suspending  the  school  satisfactory  ?  If  so,  it 
would  certainly  be  competent  for  if  not  incumbent  upon  this  Department  to  direct 
that  the  funds  should  not  be  withheld.  A  moment's  consideration  must  suffice,  I 
think,  to  convince  us  that  those  reasons  were  insufficient.  Directors  can  hardly 
expect  to  be  excused  for  so  palpable  a  neglect  of  duty  as  that  of  allowing  their 
schools  to  be  suspended  a  week  for  want  of  fuel ;  nor  can  they  find  any  warrant 
in  law,  or  even  in  sound  discretion,  for  closing  the  piiblic  schools  a  week  or  more 
on  account  of  a  religious  meeting,  however  important,  in  itself  considered,  the 
latter  may  be.  I  am  forced,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion,  based  upon  the  state  of 
facts  presented,  that  the  district  in  question  has  forfeited  its  share  of  the  public 
money  for  the  present  year,  through  no  illegal  act  of  the  Trustees,  but  by  the  neg- 
lect and  wrong  judgment  of  the  Directors.  The  Trustees  have  no  control  what- 
ever over  special  district  taxes.  The  law  places  them  under  the  exclusive  author- 
ity of  the  Directors,  upon  whose  order  alone  the  Treasurer  is  required  to  pay  them 
out.  N.  BATEMAN, 

state  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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To  THE  PtTBLic. —  We  reprint  this  month  a  few  of  the  very  manj-  complimentary 
notices  that  the  Teacher  has  received  during  the  present  year,  both  throughout 
this  State  and  in  other  States.  We  have  also  received  many  private  letters  con- 
taining encouragement  and  expressions  of  regard.  Our  pages  are  filled  with  orig- 
inal contributions  from  the  ablest  educational  men  of  the  State.  Many  of  them 
have  been  reprinted  in  the  newspapers  of  Illinois  and  by  other  educational  jour- 
nals throughout  the  Union.  One  thing  only  is  needful:  we  wish  to  dovble  our 
subscription-list  during  the  coming  month.  We  shall  gladly  be  more  useful  to  our- 
selves and  others.  Will  not  our  friends,  during  the  coming  month,  canvass  their 
respective  districts,  and  send  us  additional  names  and  dollars  ? 

Rhode  Island. —  We  have  received  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
•missioner  of  Public  Schools  of  this  State  (Hon.  John  Kingsbury),  for  1858.  Mr. 
Kingsbury  has  visited  all  the  school-districts  and  nearly  every  school  in  the  State. 
Fifteen  years  ago  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  commenced  his  labors  in  this  State. 
There  Avas  then  no  systematic  digest  of  the  school-law,  and  no  concert  of  action 
in  sustaining  public  education.  The  school-houses  were  small,  badly  located,  and 
in  general  unfit  for  school  purposes.  There  were  few  blackboards,  little  appara- 
tus, and  a  general  destitution  of  conveniences  of  all  sorts.  The  passage  of  the 
school-act  of  1844  gave  an  impetus  to  the  schools.  Districts  were  authorized  to 
purchase,  build  and  repair  the  houses,  and  a  plan  of  taxation  was  established  that 
has  worked  admirably.  A  large  number  of  the  school-houses  are  creditable,  and 
some  elegant.  They  are  generally  furnished  with  maps,  blackboards,  etc.,  and 
many  have  spacious  grounds  and  are  surrounded  by  shade-trees. 

In  summer  schools  there  were  86  male  and  466  female  teachers  —  total  552; 
35,682  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  19,240.  In  the  winter  schools,  273 
male  and  336  female  teachers  —  total  609  ;  29,081  pupils,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  21,506.  The  amount  of  money  appropriated  from  the  general  treasury  is 
$49,996.82 ;  raised  by  town  taxes,  $107,021.82  ;  received  from  registry  taxes,  $10,- 
162.95;  from  rate-bills,  $5,250.95  — total,  $195,512.74.  The  amount  expended 
on  school-houses  was  $23,098.05.  The  attendance  upon  the  means  of  instruction 
shows  a  large  increase  over  last  year. 

Louisiana  —  There  are  two  graded  schools  in  the  State,  except  in  cities  where 
they  have  regular  public  schools ;  and  consequently,  if  the  teacher  makes  his 
school  profitable  he  must  instruct  pupils  of  all  grades  of  advancement,  from  the 
alphabet  until  the  scholar  is  prepared  for  college.  This,  of  course,  renders  him 
less  efficient  than  he  would  be  teaching  in  a  graded  school.  Academies,  as  schools 
of  a  higher  grade,  do  not  exist;  the  higher  branches  are  taught,  but  so  arc  the 
primary  ones  in  the  same  school,  and  generally  by  the  same  teacher.  In  these 
schools  boys  must  be  prepared  for  college,  or,  what  is  worse,  be  sent  to  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  some  college.     Schools  of  this  character  seldom  contain 
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more  than  forty  scholars.  They  are  some  times  'made  up'  by  subscription,  eadi 
natron  plodf^ing  himself  to  send  so  many  scholars,  at  the  rates  stated  in  the  agree- 
ment. Others  depend  on  ' day  scholars'  for  a  support,  which  is  certainly  a  very 
feeble  one.  The  rates  of  tuition  vary  in  different  scction.s,  and  also  with  the  pop- 
w/rtH/y  of  the  teacher  —  generally  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  five  dollars  per 
month  ;  five  dollars  is,  I  believe,  the  very  highest  country  price. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  public  instruction  (if  such  it  is  right  to  call  it),  I 
will  be  brief.  There  is  an  appropriation  made  by  the  State  of  about  four  dollars 
annually  to  every  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years;  but  so  .small  a 
sum  tends  rather  to  embarrass  the  interest  than  otherwise.  There  is  no  authority 
to  which  the  teacher  is  to  look  for  his  license,  other  than  himself  and  patrons. 
There  were,  a  few  years  since,  in  every  parish,  legally-constituted  persons  to  ex- 
amine teachers;  but  the  'assembled  wisdom'  at  Baton  Rouge  deemed  them  no 
longer  necessary,  and  accordingly  these  commissioners  were  discontinued.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  parishes  are  divided  into  school-districts,  but  it  is  optional  with  them 
whether  they  be  or  not.  Mass.  Teacher. 

Orkgox. —  "Teachers  in  this  wild  country  do  not  interest  themselves  much  in 
the  cause  of  education,  although  the  pro.spect  seems  cheering  tor  the  future.  Or- 
egon has  made  ample  provision  for  educational  purposes,  having  given  the  six- 
teenth and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  all  lands  in  her  broad  territory  for  that  object. 
The  harvest  is  great,  even  now,  but  the  laborers  are  few,  and  those  few  none  of 
the  best.  There  is  a  wide  field  here  for  several  practical  reform  teachers.  There 
is  hardly  one  of  my  acquaintance  that  undei  stands  arithmetic  or  grammar  to  any 
thing  like  perfection." 

Michigan. —  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  State  of  Michigan,  it  appears  that  there  are  3,945  organized  school-dis- 
tricts in  the  State,  in  which  there  are  225,550  resident  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years.  This  is  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  9,622 
children  wnthin  the  legal  ages,  residing  in  districts  reporting.  The  reports  for  the 
present  year  indicate  an  attendance  of  1*73,550  out  of  225,550,  or  77  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  The  average  length  of  time  that  schools  have  been  maintained  in 
districts  reporting  is  six  months.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  them  is 
7,238,  of  whom  2,329  are  males  and  4,909  females.  The  salaries  paid  these  teach- 
ers amoimt  in  the  aggregate  to  443,113.71.  A  correspondent  sends  us  his  opinion 
of  the  Superintendent :  "  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew's  Report  does  not  amount  to  much, 
in  my  estimation.  He  is  a  small  pattern  of  a  man,  or  he  would  not  have  with- 
drawn the  State  support  from  their  educational  journal,  hoping  to  secure  a  re- 
election by  so  doing.     He  was  justly  repudiated." 

Connecticut. —  Gov.  Buckingham's  message  informs  us  that  the  capital  of  the 
State  School-fund  is  $2,043,372,  and  the  interest  for  the  past  year  has  been 
$142,203,  about  7  per  cent.  A  dividend  of  $1.30  has  been  declared  for  every  child 
in  the  State  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  State  Normal  School  is 
also  maintained,  and  the  Principal,  D.  N.  Camp,  is  also  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  must  hold  County  Institutes.  The  several  towns  are  not  obliged  by 
law  to  maintain  school  six  months,  though  they  have  no  share  of  the  State  fund 
unless  they  do  so :  and  they  are  not  required  to  tax  themselves  to  pay  the  deficit 
of  tuition.  So  Connecticut  has  not  quite  a  free-school  system  yet.  She  maintains 
an  active  militia  force  of  2,465  men,  which  costs,  besides  time  and  damage 
to  good  morals,  $25,238,  or  $10.23-}-  for  each  man.  The  towns  are  required  to 
board  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  a  large  number  of  places  they 
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still  '  trot  'cm  round ',  and  many  hire  cheap  teachers  and  shorten  the  terms  to 
make  the  money  from  the  State  fund  pay  the  teachers'  wages. 

Canadian  Cents. —  The  Canadas  have  adopted  a  decimal  currency,  and  their 
cent  pieces,  struck  at  the  British  mint,  serve  as  standards  of  weight  and  measure  ; 
each  is  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  one  hundred  weigh  a  pound. 

Antiocii  College. —  This  institution  was  sold  at  public  auction  on  the  20th  of 
April  to  satisfy  a  mortgage.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Francis  A.  Palmer,  of  New 
York,  for  $40,000  cash.  The  institution  was  in  debt  to  Mr.  Palmer  to  a  large 
amount,  and  it  would  have  required  $20,000  more  to  secure  him  from  loss.  Mr. 
Palmer,  however,  at  once  transferred  the  whole  property  to  its  old  friends  and 
owners  at  the  purchase  price.  This  is  equal  to  a  gift  of  more  than  $15,000  to  the 
institution.  He  has  before  given  the  institution  money,  and  has  acted  as  Treas- 
urer and  as  Assignee  without  charge  for  his  services. 

The  institution  is  reorganized  under  a  new  charter,  which  prohibits  the  trustees 
from  contracting  any  debt,  and  from  mortgaging  or  pledging  the  property.  The 
trustees  are  to  be  twenty  in  number,  twelve  of  whom  are  to  be  of  the  denomina- 
tion called  '  Liberal  Christians ',  and  eight  Unitarians.  The  Unitarians  generous- 
ly furnished  the  greater  portion  of  the  purchase  money.  Horace  Mann  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  corporation  and  remains  President  of  the  college  ;  Artemas  Car- 
ter, of  Chicago,  is  Secretary  and  Treasurei-.  The  sum  of  $5,000  annually  for  three 
years  has  been  pledged  by  responsible  parties  to  meet  current  expenses.  The  in- 
stitution is  open  to  both  sexes.  The  annual  commencement  is  upon  the  Wednes- 
day next  preceding  the  4tli  of  July. 

Transatlantic  Balloon. —  Mr.  LaMountain,  the  newspapers  tell  us,  has  nearly 
completed  the  huge  aeronautic  machine  in  which  he  expects  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  in  building  at  Lansingburgh,  N.Y.;  the  balloon  is  65  ft.  in  diameter,  to  hold 
150,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  with  power  to  elevate  3i  tons.  The  car,  or  boat,  is  large 
enough  to  hold  twelve  persons  in  the  roughest  sea,  should  they  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  light  there. 

Mrsic  IN  Jacksonville. —  Some  beneficent  citizens  of  Jacksonville  have  made 
arrangements  to  give  every  child  in  the  place  a  course  of  musical  instruction.  A 
convenient  church-building  has  been  obtained,  and  instructors  are  employed ;  free 
tickets  to  the  course  are  given  out  in  the  Sabbath  schools  and  by  three  gentlemen 
well  known  in  the  town,  so  that  every  one  may  receive  the  benefit.  Those  who 
attend  are  to  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  is  to  have  two  lessons  a 
week ;  the  hour  of  meeting  is  at  half-past  four,  afternoon  ;  thus  it  is  immediately 
after  school. 

""Evangeline  '. —  An  Italian  translation  has  lately  been  issued  at  Florence. 

People's  College,  N.Y. —  This  institution  is  expected  to  go  into  operation  in 
September,  1860.  The  walls  of  the  building  will  be  up  by  next  August.  The 
Trustees  have  resolved  to  endeavor  to  endow  and  sustain  eighteen  professorships. 
They  establish  two  regular  courses  of  study :  one  like  the  usual  college  course, 
with  the  same  degree ;  the  other  a  scientific  course,  with  a  special  diploma ;  and 
any  pupil  may  select  his  own  course  and  receive  certificate  of  proficiency. 
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Illinois  in  Early  Times. —  We  find  an  item  in  one  of  our  exchanges  stating  that 
there  was  originally  but  one  county  in  this  State.  That  was  formed  by  Virginia, 
in  1778,  and  called  Illinois  county.  A  magistrate  was  appointed  over  it  with  ex- 
tensive powers,  styled  Lieutenant-Governor.  Timothy  Demonbrun  was  appointed 
to  this  office.  The  Territory  was  afterward  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  United 
States,  by  whose  authority  it  was  divided  into  two  counties,  called  St.  Clair  and 
Randolph.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1795.  Johnson,  Gallatin  and  Madison 
counties  were  formed  in  1812 ;  Edwards  in  1814 ;  Crawford,  Monroe,  Jackson  and 
Pope  in  1816,  and  Bond  in  1817.  It  has  been  eighty-one  yeais  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  county  of  Illinois,  and  sixty-four  since  the  formation  of  St.  Clair  and 
Randolph. 

Bible  in  Schools. —  The  Board  of  Education  of  New-York  City  instructed  its 
By-Law  Committee  to  report  at  the  first  meeting  in  June  a  by-law  compelling  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  all  the  schools.  As  many  of  the  new  members  secured 
their  election  by  pledging  themselves  to  force  the  reading  of  the  Bible  into  those 
public  schools  in  which  it  is  not  read,  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  adoption  of  this 
by-law. 

Phonetic  Instruction. —  The  controllers  of  Girard  College  have  started  a  trial 
class  of  thirty-six  boys  in  their  institution  on  the  phonetic  plan  of  teaching,  as  a 
test,  for  their  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  the  city  schools. 

Ireland. —  The  24th  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  shows  that  at  the  end  of  1857  there  were  5337  schools  in  operation,  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  268,187  children,  the  average  number  in  the  rolls 
being  514,445,  There  were  13  district  model  schools  and  106  national  agricultural 
schools.  The  total  receipts  of  the  commissioners  amounted  to  £302,224,  and  their 
expenditure  to  £289,425. 

Nobly  Endowed. — The  University  of  Texas  is  nobly  endowed  for  a  new  institu- 
tion. From  a  sale  of  a  portion  of  certain  lands  appropriated  for  its  benefit,  $280,- 
000  have  been  realized.  The  lowest  price  obtained  for  the  lands  was  $3  per  acre, 
and  the  highest  $11.50.  At  the  former  price  they  would  realize  $650,000,  and  at 
$5  $1,250,000.  It  has  also  $100,000  appropriated  to  it  from  the  State  Treasury 
for  buildings. 

American  Journalism. —  An  editorial  article  in  The  N.  Y.  Tribxme,  on  American 

Journalism,  mentions  that  not  less  than  four  thouaand  newspapers,  at  least  five 

hundred  of  them  daily,  and  five  hundred  semi-weekly,  are  now  published  within 

the  limits  of  the  United  States.     It  says: 

Their  average  circulation  we  estimate  as  two  thousand  each  for  the  dailies,  twenty-five  hundred 
for  the  scmi-wccklies,  and  fifteen  hundred  for  the  weeklies,  making  a  total  circulation  in  this 
country  of  more  than/oi/r  hundred  millions  of  newspaper  sheets  per  annum.  Yet  in  1S13  —  less 
than  half  a  century  ago — the  total  circulation  of  newspapers  in  this  country  was  estimated  by 
Ibaiah  Thomas,  iu  his  'History  of  Printing',  at  a  little  more  than  twenty  millions  of  sheets  per 
annum'. 

Oratorical  Paraphernalia. —  They  have  another  p-r-o-d-i-g-i-o-u-s  preacher 
down  south,  of  whom  Dr.  Cross,  writing  to  the  Eichmond  Advocate,  says:  "He 
encompasses  himself  with  rainbows,  and  meteors,  and  earthquakes,  and  cataracts, 
and  hurricanes,  and  waterspouts,  and  showers  of  gems,  and  torrents  of  fire,  and 
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boundless  conflagrations,  and  marshaled  philosophers,  and  trooping  seraphim,  and 
the  stupendous  wheels  of  Providence,  and  the  silver-chiming  of  the  spheres,  and 
the  weltering  chaos  of  demolished  worlds."  0  Hercules !  who  can  get  that  fellow 
out  of  that. 

JLaidlaw's  Dictionary. —  The  newspapers  announce  a  new  School-Dictionary, 
by  A.  H.  Laidla-w,  Principal  of  the  Monroe  Grammar  School,  Philadelphia,  in 
which  words  differently  spelled  by  the  Websteriau  and  by  the  Worcesterian  or 
'conservative '  orthography  are  given  in  both  forms ;  the  author  gives  preference 
to  the  Websterian. 

Rev.  Eobeht  T.  S.  Lowell  is  named  in  the  TriLune  as  the  author  of  The  New 
Pried  in  Conception  Bay. 

Squaring  the  Circle. — For  the  benefit  of  the  curious  we  give  the  following, 
from  the  Tribune  :  "  Mr.  Asa  W.  Brown,  of  Cincinnati,  says  that  he  solved  the 
long-mooted  question  of  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  on  Monday,  April  25,  1859 
[why  did  n't  he  tell  the  hour  of  the  day?],  with  the  following  result:  'A  field  of 
1,728  yards  round  is  100  yards  across,  and  contains  precisely  49  acres  (cube  of 
12,  square  of  10,  and  square  of  7).'  The  nmubering  was  reached  unexpectedly, 
through  investigations  foi'merly  made  in  the  vibrating  of  musical  notes." 

Obituary. —  Lady  Morgan  died  in  London,  April  14,  1859.  •  She  was  the 
davighter  of  an  actor  named  Owenson,  and  was  born  in  Dublin  about  1789.  She 
became  known  as  an  authoress  by  a  volume  of  poems,  Lay  of  the  Irish  Harp.  In 
1816  she  married  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  a  physician.  She  was  a  woman  of  much 
spirit,  and.  wrote  several  romances,  besides  works  on  France  and  Italy,  and  the 
more  noted  book.  Woman  and  her  blaster. 

Denison  Olmsted,  LL.D.,  died  on  the  11th  of  May,  1859.  He  was  born  in 
East-Hartford,  Conn.,  June  18,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1813,  and  became 
a  tutor  there  in  1815.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina ;  and  while  in  that  office  began  the  first  State  geo- 
logical survey  that  was  ever  attempted  in  this  country.  In  1825  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Yale  College.  The  chair  of 
Mathematics  he  resigned  in  1835;  the  other  department  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  text-books  for  colleges  on  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy,  and  of  similar  works  for  schools.  He  was  an  early  and  zealous 
friend  of  popular  education,  and  pijjposed  normal  schools  in  his  'master's  oration' 
in  1816. 

Baron  Humboldt  died  at  Berlin  on  the  6th  of  May.  He  was  born  in  the  same 
city  September  14,  1769,  and  lacked  four  months  and  ten  days  of  being  ninety 
years  old. 

Prof.  Agassiz,  in  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  of 
Massachusetts,  makes  a  very  generous  offer  to  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools 
in  Massachusetts,  viz :  to  throw  open  the  rooms  of  his  new  Museum  to  their  full 
capacity,  for  the  free  instruction  of  such  teachers  in  the  science  of  Natui-al  History. 
We  give  a  copy  of  his  letter : 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  It  is  my  intention  to  do  my  full  share  in  promoting  the  study  of  Nature  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  What  is  most  needed  at  present  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  these  studies  is  to  prepare 
competent  teachers.  Thus  far  I  have  been  limited  to  admitting  a  few  students  into  my  private 
laboratory — ■  want  of  room  has  prevented  me  from  doing  more;  but  as  soon  as  the  contemplated 
Museum  building  is  erected,  every  thing  of  that  kind  will  become  easy,  and  it  will  give  me  the 
greatest  pleasui-e  to  admit  to  my  laboratory  any  teacher  connected  with  the  I'ublic  Schools  of  the 
State  desirous  of  fitting  himself  to  study  Natural  History,  and  to  give  him  such  information  as  I 
can,  free  of  charge,  during  as  long  or  as  short  a  period  as  ho  may  desire  —  setting  no  other  limit 
to  their  admission  than  the  capabilities  of  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  pupils.  As  I 
hope  the  building  may  be  erected  during  the  summer,  I  wish  you  would  inform  all  the  teachers 
of  the  State  of  these  my  intentions,  aa  soon  as  you  find  it  convenient. 

Very  truly  yours,  L.  AGASSIZ. 

Caubridge,  March  31, 1S59. 

31 
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The  First-District  Scliool-Boai'd  of  New  Orleans  have  resolved  "  that  hereafter 
no  yoTuig-Iady  teacher  will  be  allowed  to  contract  marriage  while  occupying  the 
position  of  teacher,  and  that  such  an  act  on  her  part  shall  be  virtually  considered 
a  resignation." 

New  York. — [The  tax-payers  of  New  York  were  assessed  $l,'744,395.Tl  for  the 
support  of  Common  Schools  for  the  year  1858.  This  is  nearly  one-quarter  of  fhe 
whole  tax. 

"What  Ohio  is  doing  for  School  Libraries. —  The  State  of  Ohio  annually  ap- 
propriates about  .$82,000  to  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus  and  books  for  her 
school  libraries.  This  large  amount  is  raised  by  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on 
the  dollar  of  the  entire  property  valuation  of  the  State.  Under  this  law  the  Hon. 
Anson  Smyth,  State  Commissioner  of  Schools,  concluded  a  contract  last  Septem- 
ber with  the  Messrs.  Appletox,  of  New  York,  to  supply  tlie  State  with  her  library 
books  for  1859.  Accordingly,  all  the  free  space  on  the  floor  of  the  immense  sales- 
room at  Appletons'  is  now  occupied  by  a  great  mass  of  these  books,  piled  solidly 
like  bricks,  ready  for  packing  and  shipment.  In  bulk  they  measure  over  twenty- 
five  solid  cords,  and  they  weigh  seventy-five  tons.  Piled  on  end,  on  a  shelf,  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  as  closely  together  as  possible,  they  would  extend  from  the 
City  Hall  to  Union  Square,  or  a  distance  of  two  miles.  We  understand  that  the 
Messrs.  Appleton  have  made  arrangements  to  transport  the  entire  mass  by  a 
special  freight  train,  to  be  run  straight  through  from  New  York  to  Columbus.  The 
binding,  which  is  uniform,  is  beautiful  and^substantial.  Each  volume  is  lettered 
on  the  back  with  the  title,  the  author's  name,  and  the  mark  of  the  '  Ohio  S.  Li- 
brary, 1859.'  N.Y.  Paper. 

The  War. —  The  absorbing  topic  of  the  day  is  that  which  relates  to  the  war 
now  ready  to  burst  upon  Southern  Europe.  Probably  those  raercu^^ial  French 
will  fight  none  the  less  bravely  for  knowing  how  to  read,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  following  statement  of  Dr.  Tyng  that  they  do: 

Three  years  ago,  Louis  Napoleon,  finding  that  most  of  the  soldiers  in  his  army  were  unable  to 
read,  advertised  for  a  contract  to  teach  them.  .  A  single  gentleman  undertook  the  task.  He  asked 
for  no  books  —  nothing  but  slates  and  pencils.  He  brought  up  the  men  in  a  line,  and  by  the  use  of 
large  letters,  at  his  dictation,  they  all  learned  the  alphabet,  and  then  to  read.  He  then  asked  for 
one  single  tract.  He  was  permitted  to  choose,  and  selected  from  all  the  tracts  in  the  language  the 
most  beautiful  and  affecting  —  the  Gospel  by  John  ;  and  in  less  than  a  year,  he  had  taught  50,000 
French  soldiers  to  read  the  Gospel,  and  received  copies  enough  to  put  one  into  the  hands  of  each 
soldier. 

Schoolmaster  Abroad!  —  The  citizens  pf^  Janesville,  Wis.,  must  either  kill 
their  dogs  or  refrain  from  '  running  at  large '  hereafter,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  proclamation : 

Take  Notice!  —  All  Persons  residing  in  the  city  of  Janesville,  owning,  or  having  in  his  or  her 
possession,  any  dog  or  bitch,  and  suffering  the  same  to  run  at  large,  without  being  securely  muz- 
zled, so  as  to  prevent  their  biting,  will  be  killed  if  found  running  at  large  after  April  26th. 

Prescott's  Philip  II. — It  is  said  that  Mr.  Prescott's  History  of  Fh'dip  II  is  not 
to  be  completed,  but  will  remain  a  fragment,  like  the  last  works  of  Niebuhr, 
Mackintosh,  Arnold,  and  some  eminent  historians. 

The  Connecticut  Common-School  Journal,  in  an  article  on  Foolish  Economy,  says : 
"  When  you  hear  a  man  uttering  his  aversion  to  spending  money^o  educate  '  other 
folks'  young  ones ',  you  may  safely  conclude  that  his  father  was  a  man  not  very 
liberal  in  the  education  of  his  own ;  for  the  educated  are  invariably  the  most 
earnest  champions  of  education." 

The  number  of  letters  written  in  France  does  not,  it  is  calculated,  exceed  9^ 
per  annum,  on  an  average,  for  each  inhabitant.  In  England  it  is  21  ;  in  Scotland 
16 ;  in  Ireland  *?.  As  to  journals,  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  copies  to  the 
population  is  in  England  249  per  cent.,  while  in  France  it  is  255. 
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Inscription  on  the  Tomb-Stone  of  Wm.  H.  G.  Butler  —  the  teacher  who  was 
killed  by  Mat.  Ward,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky : 

"  A  man  without  fear  and  witho\it  reproach,  of  gentle  and  retiring  disposition,  of  clear  and  vig- 
orous mind,  an  accomplislied  scholar  and  successful  teacher,  a  meek  and  humble  Christian. 

"Ue  fell  by  the  hand  of  violence,  in  the  presence  of  his  loving  pupils,  a  martyr  to  his  fidelity  in 
the  discharge  of  fluty. 

"This  Monument  is  erected  by  his  pupils  and  a  bereaved  community,  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  his  worth,  and  to  perpetuate  their  horror  at  his  murder." 

Wn-iT  A  "Waste  !  —  A  British  statesman  publicly  declared  that  the  cost  of  the 
Russian  war  for  a  single  year  was  §250,000,000.  In  order  adequately  to  compre- 
hend the  amount  thus  employed  for  human  destruction,  consider  what  it  could 
have  done  if  expended  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  would  build  5,000  churches 
at  a  cost  of  $5,000  each ;  5,000  school-houses  at  $2,000  each ;  5,000  mechanics' 
institutes  at  $6,000  each  ;  5,000  public  libraries  at  $4,000  each ;  5,000  reforma- 
tories for  young  criminals  at  $5,000  each  ;  5,000  public  bath  and  wash  houses  at 
$5,000  each ;  2'(),000  life-boats  at  $500 ;  50,000  houses  for  the  laboring  poor  at 
$500 ;  and  leave  $85,000,000  for  Foreign  Missions,  Bible,  Tract,  Sunday-School, 
Temperance  and  Peace  Societies,  and  Orphan  Asylums.  Artisan. 

Rules  for  the  Teacher. —  1.  From  your  earliest  connection  with  your  pupils, 
inculcate  the  necessity  oi'jn-oinpi  and  exact  obedience. 

2.  Unite  firmness  with  gentleness ;  and  let  your  pupils  always  understand  that 
you  mean  exactly  what  you  sai/. 

3.  Never  tell  a  pupil  to  do  any  thing  unless  you  are  .sure  he  knows  how  it'  is 
done. 

4.  Always  punish  a  pupil  for  tnlJfnl  disobedience,  but  never  in  anger ;  and  in  no 
case  should  a  blow  be  given  on  the  head. 

5.  Never  let  your  pupils  see  that  they  can  vex  you  or  make  you  lose  your  self- 
command. 

6.  Never  allow  pupils  to  do  at  one  time  what  you  have  forbidden,  under  like 
circumstances,  at  another. 

7.  Teach  the  young  that  the  only  sure  and  easy  way  to  appear  good  is  to  be  good. 

8.  Never  allow  tale-bearing. 

9.  If  a  pupil  abuses  your  confidence,  make  him,  for  a  time,  feel  the  want  of  it. 

10.  Never  speak  in  a  scolding  and  fretful  manner,  but  use  tones  of  gentleness. 
Some  teachers  defeat  their  objects  by  using  harsh  and  boisterous  tones. 

Maine  Spectator. 

Very  touching  and  beautiful  were  the  words  of  the  old  schoolmaster,  as  life 
passed  away :  "  It  is  growing  dark  —  the  school  may  be  dismissed."  Down  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  unseen  world  he  carried  his  love  and  regard  for  the  children 
whom  he  had  trained. 

A  Happy  Illustration. — "I  think  every  man  ought  to  carry  his  boughs  so  full 
of  fruits  that,  like  the  apples  which  drop  from  silent  dew,  they  will  fall  by  the 
■weight  of  their  own  ripeness,  for  whoever  needs  to  be  refreshed.  We  should  go 
home  to  the  threshing-Hoor  like  a  great  harvest-wagon  full  of  sheaves,  which  at 
ever)'  jolt  casts  down  ears  for  the  gleaners,  and  stray  seeds  for  the  birds,  and  now 
and  then  a  chance  handful,  wliich,  blown  by  winds  into  nooks  and  corners,  comes 
up  to  grow,  and  to  bless  another  generation."  Beechek. 
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Macoupin  County  Institute. —  This  body  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  April 
11,  1859.  Asa  Potter,  President;  J.  H.  Potter,  Secretary.  The  meetings  were 
well  attended,  and  the  exercises  spirited  and  profitable.  Among  the  resolutions 
discusssed  and  adopted  were  the  following : 
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Resolved,  That  every  teacher  and  patron  of  schools  ought  to  become  a  Bubscriber  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  .a  contributor,  to  the  Illinois  Teaclirr. 

Sesnlvfcl,  That  teachers  present  a  report  at  onr  next  meeting  of  the  location  and  condition  of 
their  school-houses,  of  visitation  by  parents  and  school-officers,  uniformity  of  text-books,  regularity 
of  attendance,  punctuality,  and  any  thing  else  that  may  aflect  the  welfare  of  their  schools. 

Hesnlved.  That  a  thorough  supervision  of  onr  common  schools  is  essential  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  common  country,  and  the  plan  proposed  by  the  late  State  Superintendent  in  his  report  to 
the  Legislature,  of  appointing  county  agents,  meets  our  heartV  approval. 

Eesnlvetl,  That,  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  public  niiiid  for  this,  we  recommend  the  employ- 
ment of  agents  to  call  upon  school-officers  and  others,  visit  schools,  lecture,  collect  and  diffuse  in- 
formation, and  in  a  kind,  earnest  manner,  awaken  an  interest  in  the  cause  among  all  parties. 

Besnlved,  That  to  carry  out  the  purport  of  this  project,  we  adopt  as  a  plan  of  action,  the  follow- 
ing rules : 

Art.  1.  The  President,  Yice-President  and  Executive  Committee  constitute  a  Board  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  appoint  and  secure  the  coUperation  of  one  or  more  persons  to  each  election-precinct 
to  raise  funds  by  subscription  or  otherwise. 

Art.  2.  Said  funds,  together  with  the  surplus  funds  of  this  Association,  to  be  appropriated  toward 
the  emplovment  of  a  County  Agent. 

Art.  3.  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  said  County  Agent  to  visit  each  school-district  in  the  county,  if 
practicable,  visit  schools,  lecture  to  the  people,  gather  statistics  of  schools,  and  use  every  suitable 
means  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of  Education. 

Art.  4.  The  Board  designated  in  Article  1  shall  appoint  said  Agent,  and  he  shall  act  under  their 
authority  and  direction  until  our  next  meeting. 

Art.  5.  All  funds  designed  to  carry  out  this  project  are  to  bo  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  of  this 
Association,  or  if  handed  to  the  County  Agent,  he  shallrcport  the  same  at  our  semi-annual  meetings. 

Resolved.  That  this  Association  earnestly  solicits  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of  this 
county,  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  this  enterprise,  whose  object  is  to  increase  the  facilities  for  school 
purposes,  create  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  on  the  part  of  teachers,  inculcate  correct  modes 
of  teaching,  and.  finally,  to  make  Macoupin  County,  in  her  educational  facilities  and  interests, 
second  to  none  in  the  State.      . 

Rrsoji-ed,  That  this  Association  approves  the  plan  to  open  a  Teachers'  Intelligence  OflBce  at  Car- 
linville. 

The  Hancock  County  Teachers'  Association  held  an  Institute  at  Carthage, 
April  2'7th  to  30th.  J.  H.  Blodgett  was  employed  to  conduct  it.  It  was  the  first 
County  Institute  ever  held  in  that  county,  and  we  regret  our  inability  to  give  an 
extended  notice.  Commissioner  Hawlet  deserves  great  credit  for  his  earnestness 
in  the  work.  Some  forty  teachers,  besides  other  friends,  were  present,  and  the 
meeting  is  reported  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  attended.  Mr.  Blodgett  re- 
ceived some  aid  in  presenting  modes  of  instruction  from  Messrs.  Case  and  Cham- 
berlain, of  Warsaw.  The  Conductor  of  the  Institute  delivered  addresses  on 
"Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  and  Mr.  Case  on  Thursday  evening.  Various 
essays  and  discussions  added  interest  to  the  session.  The  Court-House  was  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  looked  quite  like  a  school-room,  with  its  walls  covered  with 
maps  and  charts,  and  its  tables  bearing  the  school  apparatus  used  by  those  con- 
ducting the  exercises. 

Among  other  resolutions,  the  Association  passed  one  recognizing  associations 
as  being  for  the  teacher  what  other  professional  conventions  are  for  clergymen 
and  physicians ;  another  recommending  the  purchase  by  every  school  of  Outline 
Maps  and  Holbrook  Apparatus;  one  recommending  reading  of  the  Bible  daily  in 
school ;  another  expressing  the  duty  of  the  members  to  secure  an  educational  pe- 
riodical, and  recommending  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education  and  the 
Illinois  Teacher ;  and  one  indorsing  the  view  that  ladies  should  have  the  same 
compensation  as  gentlemen,  when  they  perform  the  same  work. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Warsaw  the  last  week  in  August  next. 
An  enthusiastic  meeting  is  looked  for.  Every  Warsaw  teacher  but  one  was  at  the 
past  meeting,  and  she  sent  ample  apology  for  absence. 

Carroll  Cottntt  Teachers'  Institute. —  The  spring  session  opened  on  Tuesday, 
April  19,  18.59.  The  attendance  from  the  country  was  hardly  as  large  as  could 
have  been  desired,  but  the  exercises  were  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  exercises  of  the  week :  Tnesdai/  —  Miscellaneous 
business;  making  out  programme;  appointment  of  committees ;  Elocution,  by 
Mr.  Armour;  Written  Arithmetic,  by  Mr.  Cadmus;  Spelling,  by  Mr.  Forbes. 
Evening  session — Discussion  ;  Essay,  by  Mr.  Eddowes;  Address,  by  Mr.  Cadmus. 
Wednesday — Geography,  by  Miss  Holmes;  Grammar,  by  Mrs.  Fisher;  Lecture 
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npon  Geolo«rv,  bv  Mr.  Shaw;  Spelling,  by  Miss  Gkk60Kt;  Addition,  by  Mr.  Cad- 
Mca:  F'-  ■-■--.  bv  Mr.  Sir""-  W--'^  '•^  '■'■'•  f'-''--!  ^-^'^^  '  hy  Mr.  Akmool 
Eac'.  :r'ci.»e3W2-  f  a  few  minutea. 

Adl-i  _  ,n  GefAry^-.  ;  :►;  aL*o  was  had 

apon  a  reaolntion  recommending  f urds  U'lrxory  of  iijinoii  to  b«  introdaced  into 
onr  common  schools.  The  resolution  was  defeated.  Thtr^day — Readin*,  by 
Mi«3  Grkoop.t  ;  Arithmetic,  by  Mr.  C'AMrrg ;  Method  of  Alligation,  by  Miaa  I>eei>9; 
Lecture  on  Phy.aical  Geography,  by  Mr.  Shaw;  General  Convennona;  Reaolutioti 
parsed  recommending  the  intrcid action  of  the  stndy  of  Physical  Geography  into  onr 
common  achorjla;  Discussion  npon  the  resolution  'that  the  aei^  ought  to  be 
educated  together'. 

The  closing  exercises  were  held  at  Mt.  Carroll  Seminary,  where  the  membeta 
of  the  Institute  had  been  invited  to  spend  the  evening  in  a  social  entertainment. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously: 

Efsrired.  That  the  minmi  T'/jfJ>rr,  ae  an  educatiooal  joomal.  19  erery  way  worAy  tiie  con- 
fidence of  the  frienda  of  ftdncation :  and  that  teachers  and  achooMirectors  who  do  aoC  aataa^be 
tor  it  are  depriricg  th€inselT<a  of  a  very  important  meana  of  ii^fonnation. 

RtifixeA.  Aa  the  senae  cf  the  members  of  the  Testcherw  TnatitBte  rf  CarroB  ammtj,  Oat  w« 
hereby  eipresa  oar  moet  beartr  thanks  to  the  eftizena  of  Mt.  Carroll  ferAn^beofitafi^iBAe  en- 
tertainment of  the  teachers  and  friendaofedacatioo,  and  the  use  of  fliar €*■«*»  *Biigfl»  ses- 
sion of  the  Inatitnte. 

Mr.  C.  B.  SxiTH  and  Miss  GEE«iOKT  then  read  a  spicy  and  aitertaining  paper, 
composed  of  essays,  poems,  pons,  etc.,  contributed  by  the  members.  Mr.  Sioth 
then  read  some  excellent  toasts.  The  sentiments  were  responded  to  with  eloquent 
enthusiasm.  Altogether,  this  session  of  our  Institute,  and  especially  the  closing 
exercises  at  the  Seminary,  will  be  one  of  the  ««Wfy  itpoCt  along  life's  pathway  over 
which  the  memories  of  all  those  present  will  love  to  linger  in  the  by-and-by. 

RocK-IsLA3n)  Schools. — Three  years  ago  the  schools  of  Rock  Island  were  not 
even  common.  At  the  town  of  Moline  they  have  now  a  Graded  School  in  a  fine 
brick  building  costing  *1.5,iXhX  At  Rock  Island  there  are  five  schocJ-bwiMfngs : 
two  of  the  old  order,  two  first-class  graded-school  buildings,  coating  f6,»>X>  Mid 
*10.i>X»  respectively,  and  one  magnificent  EQgh-School  building  erected  at  an  ex- 
pense of  *2-5,»>X>.  They  are  a  credit  to  any  community  and  to  any  board  of  di- 
rectors who  projected  and  carried  through  the  work  of  erecting  them-  The 
various  departments  are  well  filled  and  well  conducted-  The  management  at 
Rock  Island  is  under  the  charge  of  B.  M.  Reynolds,  who  first  commenced  his  la- 
bors at  Moline  three  years  ago.  He  can  but  feel  a  peculiar  satisfaction  at  the  good 
work  which  has  grown  up  tmder  his  hand-  He  has  been  fortunate  in  having  effi- 
cient directors  to  second  his  views  fpr  the  education  of  the  yonth.  in.  the  best  and 
most  available  manner  of  the  age.  The  schools  are  an  honor  to  teachers,  parents, 
and  children.  Many  who  were  at  the  Galesburg  Convention  will  remember  with 
pleasure  the  happy  and  practical  remarks  of  Mr.  Mixnrs  concerning  thenL  A 
grateful  concourse  of  children  meet  him  in  the  streets  and  at  the  schools  of  hia 
own  town  and  honor  him :  and  the  community  appreciate  his  disinterested,  en- 
deavors which  contributed  so  largely  to  securing  them  the  blessings  of  free  schools 
of  a  high  order. 

The  next  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  yararal  History  Society  will  be  held 
at  Bloomington,  on  the  29th  of  June.  The  usual  favors  of  several  railroad  com- 
panies have  been  granted.  Father  notice  will  be  given  Ln  the  various  newspapers 
of  the  Sute. 

yoTTCE  OF  AnvERTEiacEyrs. —  We  trust  that  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  will  not 
fail  to  examine  our  adververtisements.  in  which  thev  wili  find  ccmolete  information 
in  regard  to  every  thing  needed  in  c —     -'-  —  ■'  -r-.   _  ...  -■--—  j^^ 

prominent  establishments  in  the  co'  —  '  they 

possess  that  which  will  be  valuable  :.   :_.  _.; :  .: l:ig  ha 

merits  investigated. 

Teachers  and  school-directors  needing  "  -.  school-fomiture,  will 

find  it  for  their  interest  to  eommonicate  with  tLe  firms  represented  in  Hasse  pages. 
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BOOKS       AND       PERIODICALS 


Webster's  Unabridged  Dictioxart.     Pictorial  Edition. 

A  new  and  pictorial  edition  of  the  Great  Unabridged  is  now  in  press,  and  will 
soon  be  issued  by  tlie  enterprising  publisliers,  Messrs.  G.  &.  C.  Merriam.  Some 
fifteen  lumdrod  new  pictorial  illustrations  are  to  be  added.  We  have  seen  speci- 
men pages  in  Architecture  and  Ornithology,  and  find  them  of  great  artistical  ex- 
cellence and  practical  value.  Many  thousands  of  new  words  have  been  added  to 
the  vocabulary,  and  much  -new  matter  in  a  Table  of  Synonyms.  The  work  also 
contains  a  Table  giving  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  eiglit  thousand  dis- 
tinguislied  persons  of  modern  times,  also  a  Table  exhibiting  the  peculiar  use  of 
words  and  terms  in  tlie  Bible,  also  tables  of  the  phrases,  etc.,  of  various  languages 
rendered  into  English.  Those  who  have  heretofore  been  the  possessors  of  that 
compendium  of  Icnowledge  which  was  'good  enough  for  the  best',  will  soon  have 
a  dictionary  of  the  English  language  which  we  might  naturally  claim  to  be  better 
tlian  the  best  merit. 

The  publishers  are  evidently  determined  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  sus- 
tain in  the  work  the  decided  superiority  it  has  always  possessed  over  all  other 
dictionaries  of  the  English  language. 

Parker  &  Watson's  Series  of  National  Readers.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  New 
York.     W.  B.  Keen,  Chicago. 

This  graded  system  of  readers  comprises  five  different  Readers,  with  Primer 
and  Speller.  The  style  and  appearance  of  the  books  is  every  thing  that  can  be 
desired.  The  reading  books  are,  we  think,  of  somewhat  unequal  merit.  The 
selections  for  reading  and  declamation  in  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Jire  excel- 
lent in  character,  being  selected  from  our  best  authors,  particularly  from  those  of 
a  recent  date.  The  general  directions  with  reference  to  elocution  in  these  works 
are  also  higlily  valuable.  With  the  First  and  Second  of  the  /Series  we  are  not  quite 
so  well  pleased.  The  method  of  ivord-buUding  presented  we  regard  as  a  less 
natural  and  easy  method  of  learning  to  read  than  the  method  suggested  in  several 
other  series.  As  a  whole,  the  series  of  Readers  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
accession  to  our  list  of  text-books. 

Chase's  Handbooks  of  Knowledge  for  Praiiiie  Life.  No.  1.  The  Prairie  F^~uit- 
Cnlturist ;  or,  ]]Utat  to  Plant  and  how  to  Cultivate  in  the  Went.  By  C.  Thurston 
Chase.     Price  25  cts.     Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

Much  difiBculty  has  been  experienced  in  tbe  West  in  fruit  culture.  Many  have 
become  discouraged  from  repeated  failures  and  the  want  of  reliable  information 
how  to  proceed.  Others,  under  certain  modes  of  treatment,  have  continued  to 
enjoy  an  almost  unvarying  success.  The  course  by  which  they  have  succeeded 
is  here  presented  in  a  plain,  practical  form,  available  alike  to  the  man  of  limited 
means  and  the  extensive  cultivator  of  many  aqres.  Such  a  work  can  not  be  too 
widely  circulated. 

Ray's  Mathematical  Series.  AV.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Chicago:  W.  B. 
Keen. 

No  department  of  science  has  been  so  extensively  and  so  variously  treated  as 
Mathematics.  Its  elementary  branches,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry,  have 
been  givcm  to  the  world  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms,  rendering,  it  would  almost 
seem,  further  improvement  impossible,  or,  at  least,  improbable.  We  are  charita- 
ble enough  to  believe  that  no  author  would  issue  a  text-book  on  a  subject  so 
thoroughly  investigated  and  so  perfctly  developed  as  that  of  Arithmetic,  without 
the  consciousness  that  it  possessed,  in  some  respects,  a  superiority  over  others. 
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From  an  examination  of  the  Highe)-  Arithmetic  of  Prof.  Joseph  Rat,  we  have  been 
convinced  that  its  merits  are  so  great  and  so  numerous  as  to  recommend  it  warm- 
ly to  public  favor.  We  observe,  first,  that  none  of  the  principles  of  which  the 
book  treats  are  so  perfectly  explained  as  to  enable  teacher  or  pupil  to  dispense 
with  the  invigorating  labor  of  investigation  and  study.  Enough  is  done,  however, 
to  initiate  the  student  in  tlie  true  methods  of  arithmetical  analysis.  The  subjects 
of  Notation  and  Numeration  contain  many  admirable  links,  which,  fully  developed 
by  the  teacher,  can  not  fail  to  render  these  most  important  but  much  neglected 
elements  well  understood.  Again,  the  arrangement  of  the  topics — a  matter  to 
which  little  attention  has  been  given,  we  should  judge  —  is  judicious.  For  instance, 
who  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  placing  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
the  operations  to  which  they  give  rise,  before  tlie  subject  of  fractions  ?  In  con- 
nection with  weights  and  measures  much  useful  information,  not  usually  found  in 
Arithmetics,  is  given.  The  more  practical  topics.  Percentage,  Interest,  Banking, 
Equation  of  Payments,  etc.,  do  not  merely  illustrate  theory,  but  likewise  prepare 
the  student  for  the  real  business  of  life.  The  problems  of  the  book  have  been 
selected,  not  for  the  purpose  of  puzzling  the  pupil,  but  to  show  him  the  applica- 
tion of  arithmetical  science  in  the  practical  affairs  of  the  world.  In  view  of  its 
many  excellencies,  we  commend  the  book  to  the  careful  attention  of  teachers. 

Hai/^s  Algebra — Fart  Scroiul. —  Our  acquaintance  with  the  Higher  work  of 
Prof  Rat  has  been  obtained  not  by  a  cursory  review,  but  by  the  actual  use 
of  the  book  in  the  school-room.  Hence  we  know  that  whereof  we  speak.  One 
of  the  chief  merits  of  this  work  consists  in  the  clearness  with  which  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  science  are  explained  and  illustrated.  The  subject 
of  multiples  and  divisors  has  received,  more  attention  and  a  more  complete  devel- 
opment in  this  than  in  any  other  treatise  with  which  we  ai-e  acquainted.  The 
process  of  factoring,  of  great  utility  in  Algebra  as  in  Arithmetic,  is  here  treated 
in  the  most  lucid  and  practical  manner.  The  fundamental  operations  on  negative 
quantities  are  divested  of  the  obscurity  in  which,  almost  always,  they  have  been 
involved,  and  the  difficulty  of  understanding  these  matters  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
disappeared.  To  other  elementary  and  to  the  higher  principles  similar  remarks 
would  apply.  The  work,  though  less  extensive  than  some  others,  contains  all  that 
is  essential  to  a  liberal  mathematical  education. 

Lectures  on  Metaphtsics.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphvsics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
Chicago :  S."  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     8vo. 

The  subject  of  Metaphysics,  although  it  has  always  i-eceived  great  attention  from 
the  learned,  has  never  been  regarded  with  much  favor  by  general  readers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  fivct  that  the  most  popular  works  are  such  as  are  liberally 
spiced  with  metaphysical  speculations  proves  a  natural  fondness  of  the  mind  for 
such  questions.  The  popular  disfxvor  for  works  avowedly  on  this  subject  is  owing, 
doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  vague  conceptions,  contradictory  conclu- 
sions, and  unintelligible  language,  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  elucidate  the 
subject.  The  work  before  us,,  however,  is  not  liable  to  these  charges.  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  with  great  industry  and  vast  learning,  was  distinguished  for  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  acuteness  of  his  intellect.  He  understands  his  subject  perfectly  — 
he  is  precise  in  his  language,  and  consequently  conveys  to  his  readers  his  ideas  as 
clearly  as  they  exist  in  his  own  mind.  The  work  must,  therefore,  prove  interesting 
and  instructive,  both  to  the  student  and  the  general  reader-.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's 
Lectures  on  Logic  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  press  by  the  same  editors. 

A  School-Register,  for  recording  Attendance,  Recitations,  and  Deportment  in 
Classes,  designed  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools.  By  N.  C. 
Brooks,  A.M.     New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.     Chicago :  W.  B.  Keen.   • 

A  register  of  lessons  and  deportment,  properly  kept,  is  of  great  importance  to  a 
school.  In  bringing  directly  to  the  mind,  at  each  recitation,  the  standing  of  all 
the  pupils,  it  insures-a  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  while  the 
natural  desire  to  occupy  in  the  Record  a  respectable  rank  for  intellectual  advance- 
ment and  moral  deportment  promotes  a  laudable  emulation  among  the  pupils. 
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The  Register  is  arranged  for  eleven  weeks,  the  usual  length  of  a  quarterly  term, 
and  presents  at  one  view  a  record  of  the  attendance,  recitations  and  deportment 
of  the  pupils  for  the  entire  term.  The  manner  of  keeping  the  Register  is  clearly 
exhibited.  The  book  forms  a  cheap,  compact  and  complete  means  of  recording 
every  thing  of  importance  relating  to  the  standing  and  progress  of  pupils  in 
schools.  If  introduced  into  our  schools,  it  will  materially  reduce  the  friction  often 
evolved  in  the  disciple  of  a  school-room,  and  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  punishments  at  ouce  odious  and  ineffectual. 

Tub  Little  Orator,  or  Primary  School  Speaker.  By  Charles  Nortiiexd,  A.M. 
New  York :  A.  S.  Barne.s  &  Burr.     Chicago :  W.  B.  Keen. 

This  little  book  contains  a  great  variety  of  well-selected  articles  in  prose  and 
poetry,  and  numerous  dialogues  well  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  children  in 
primary  schools.  Its  judicious  use  can  not  fail  to  instruct  them  in  reading  and 
speaking,  and  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  little  folks 
who  will  use  it. 

The  reputation  gained  by  Mr.  Nokthend  as  author  of  '  The  Teacher  and  Parent ', 
'Teacher's  Assistant',  etc.,  is  an  assurance  of  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the 
wants  of  the  school-room. 

Chemistry.  By  John  A.  Porter.  New  York :  A.  S.  B.vrnes  &  Burr.  Chicago : 
W.  B.  Keen.     1859. 

The  above  work  will  be  found  to  fill  an  important  place  in  our  list  of  books  for 
schools.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  disencumber  the  subject  of  chemistry  of 
much  detail  and  technicality ;  and  a  careful  perusal  of  his  book  will  convince  the 
reader  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  purpose.  The  apparatus  described  is  all  of  simple 
construction,  and,  by  a  little  mechanical  ingenuity,  places  the  experiments  within 
reach  of  the  veriest  tyro  in  science.  The  chapter  on  Heat  and  Vaporization  eon- 
tains  much  valuable  practical  matter,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Organic 
and  Agricultural  departments. 

The  style  of  the  work  also  commends  itself —  the  paper  is  clear,  the  type  large, 
and  the  tout  eiiscnMe  elegant. 

Microscopist's  Companion.    By  John  King,  M.D.    Robt.  Clarke,  Cin.,  Ohio.    1859. 

In  this  age  of  pi-ogress  and  perfection  of  the  instruments  aiding  the  human  eye, 
both  in  its  researches  after  the  infinite  and  the  infinitesimal,  the  student  must  be  up 
and  doing  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  discoveries  which  are  being  constantly 
announced.  Microscopy  has  become  a  science,  and  he  who  would  investigate 
its  new  world  of  knowledge  understandingly  can  do  no  better  than  to  purchase 
one  of  Mr.  King's  books.  He  will  find  the  subject  handled  in  a  practical  way.  The 
book  contains  much  valuable  information  upon  the  modes  of  procuring  and  pre- 
serving specimens.  The  author  brings  down  the  science  fully  to  the  present  day. 
We  commend  his  work  to  all  who  have  a  desire  to  see  the  beautiful  world  re- 
vealed by  the  microscope. 

Five  Essays  by  John  Kearsley  Mitchell,  M.D.,  late  Professor  in  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc.  Containing  essays  upon  the  Cryptoga- 
mous  origin  of  Malarious  and  Epidemic  Fevers ;  upon  Animal  Magnetism  ;  on 
the  Penetrativeness  of  Fluids  and  of  Gases,  and  a  new  practice  in  Acute  and 
Chronic  Rheumatism.  Phil.:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
Co. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee.  By  L.  L.  Langstroth.  New 
York :  A.  0.  Moore  &  Co.     Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

Mosaics.  By  the  author  of  '  Salad  for  the  Solitary '.  Boston :  Charles  Scribner. 
Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  k  Co. 

A  capital  book,  the  result  of  ripe  scholarship,  judicious  and  extensive  reading, 
and  excellent  taste. 
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TEACHERS'        INSTITUTES. 


'  Eesolved,  That  the  exercises  of  a  well-conducted  Teachers' 
Institute  add  to  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  all  the  teach- 
ers who  attend'  has  been,  in  substance,  adopted  in  more  than 
a  score  of  counties  in  this  State  daring  the  past  spring.  In  ev- 
ery county  where  a  '  well-conducted  '  Institute  is  held  the  same 
sentiment  will  be  indorsed.  While  this  is  the  fact,  a  resolution 
Hhat  Q,  poorly -conducted  Institute  may  be  intolerable  to  those  in 
attendance'  would  find  many  supporters. 

He  who  would  ascertain  what  has  been  done  by  Institutes  in 
Illinois  up  to  the  present  time  will  find  that  through  their  in- 
strumentality something  has  been  accomplished  in  elevating  the 
public  mind,  something  in  enlisting  and  improving  teachers; 
but  he  will  find  no  means  of  gathering  accurate,  reliable  inform- 
ation respecting  them  by  any  less  laborious  and  tedious  mode 
than  visiting  the  several  points  where  they  have  been  held. 
Even  then  the  information  can  not  always  be  obtained.  In 
short,  there  has  been  no  acknowledged  head:  each  Institute 
has  been  an  isolated  affair,  sending,  perhaps,  a  newspaper  item, 
to  the  Teacher,  but  farther  making  no  report  that  could  be  com- 
pared with  similar  ones  from  other  points,  and  some  have  not 
done  even  so  much  as  report  to  the  Teacher. 

There  should  be  some  acknowledged  head,  some  systematic 
arrangement  by  which  the  eff'orts  and  labors  of  one  year  and  in 
particular  localities  might  be  rendered  available  for  guidance  in 
future  years  and  in  new  localities.  In  several  States  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  forms  the  centre  for  Institutes, 
both  in  furnishing  instructors  and  gathering  records  of  results. 
At  present  we  can  have  no  provision  for  that  in  this  State.  The 
present  head  of  the  Department  is  ready  to  do  all  he  can ;  but 
he  has  not  at  his  disposal  for  all  this  great  State  the  means 
which  little  Connecticut  spends  annually  on  her  Institutes. 

Our  Institutes  are  very  fluctuating  and  irregular  in  their  ar- 
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rangement  and  influence.  This  is  parti}'-  owing  to  the  want  of 
acknowledged  connection  with  each  other.  Another  cause  lies 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  are  raised  for  conducting  them. 
In  some  of  the  northern  counties  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  have 
granted  from  twenty-iive  to  one  hundred  dollars  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  single  Institute.  Perhaps  at  the  next  Institute  of 
the  same  Association  no  appropriation  at  all  would  be  given. 
At  the  first  perhaps  able  men  have  been  employed  ;  at  the  next, 
the  expense  of  obtaining  others  has  led  the  teachers  in  a  county 
to  select  inferior  men  to  conduct  their  exercises.  Some  times 
the  Institutes  are  dependent  wholly  upon  membership  fees, 
some  times  upon  contributions;  either  reliance  being  fluctuat- 
ing and  uncertain.  Some  times  they  have  been  conducted  with- 
out any  cash  expense,  the  labor  of  the  teachers  being  given.  A 
certain  Institute  within  five  years  was  conducted  by  three  or 
four  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  State.  The  expense  of 
the  whole  was  the  cost  of  oil  for  the  evening  sessions.  The 
members  of  the  Association  voted  that  they  had  good  enough 
instructors  among  themselves,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
provide  funds  to  employ  any  help  for  the  next  meeting.  Con- 
siderable interest  was  elicited  b}''  the  Institute  held,  and  the  au- 
diences were  good,  though  not  many  teachers  were  present. 
The  Teacher  contained  the  report  of  that  first  meeting;  there- 
port  of  the  next  one  is  not  publicly  received,  b'lt  private  report 
represents  that  on  the  morning  of  the  apj^ointed  day  tM'o  or 
three  might  be  seen  standing  about  waiting  for  the  doors  to  be 
opened  where  they  were  to  meet,  which  doors  are  not  reported 
as  open  yet. 

In  another  instance,  a  large  and  enthusiastic  Institute  was 
conducted  by  a  gentleman  who  was  ft\irly  paid  for  his  labor. 
The  Association  adjourned  with  money  in  the  treasur}^ ;  but, 
for  some  reason,  the  officers  of  the  Association  concluded  to  save 
money  by  having  free  teaching  and  lectures,  and  even  neglect- 
ed to  notify  lecturers  already  appointed,  who  lived  at  a  distance, 
of  the  time  of  the  next  meeting.  It  is  easy  to  decide  which  In- 
stitute was  most  efl"ective. 

The  fluctuation  in  interest  and  influence  dependent  upon  the 
purse  can  not  at  once  be  remedied;  but  there  are  points  where 
a  remedy  can  be  at  once  applied,  by  those  who  wish  to  do  it, 
in  their  own  counties.  As  much  care  should  be  taken  in  select- 
ing instructors  for  Institutes  as  in  obtaining  teachers  for  the 
best  schools.  This  is  too  often  neglected.  The  drill  exercises 
are  left  very  much  to  the  arrangement  of  the  hour,  while  the 
correspondence  and  care  of  days  and  weeks  previous  is  regard- 
ing the  public  addresses.  See  the  May  number  of  the  Teacher. 
Of  twelve  reports  of  Institutes,  one-half  omit  even  to  7nention 
drill  exercises,  and  'usual  drill  exercises'  comprehends  the  no- 
tice in  half  the  remainder,  while  only  two  omit  the  specific  men- 
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tion  of  the  lecturers  or  essayists.  It  is  well  to  provide  good 
lecturers  for  the  general  audiences,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  teachers  will  be  as  much  benefited  by  presenting  good 
modes  of  instruction.  The  drill  exercises  are  not  onl}''  made  of 
secondar}^  importance,  but  some  times  left  wholly  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  moment. 

An  Institute  had  its  evening  lecturers  appointed  for  a-whole 
week.  Some  had  Professor  (legitimately)  attached  to  their 
names.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  teachers'  exercises. 
The  presiding  officer  would  ask  of  the  Committee  on  Programme, 
''  What's  the  exercise  for  this  hour?"  The  answer  might  be, 
'  Eeading '.  "  Miss  C,  will  you  take  this  exercise  V  ''  I  would 
rather  some  one  else  would."  "Mr.  P.,  will  3'ou  take  it?"  "I 
guess  you  'd  better  get  some  one  else."  And  so,  with  more  or 
less  urging,  time  would  be  wasted,  till  some  one  would  consent 
to  act  to  prevent  a  total  failure,  doing  by  no  means  so  well  as 
in  his  or  her  own  school-room.  Some  times  the  mode  of  pre- 
senting exercises  would  have  led  the  County  Commissioner  to 
refuse  a  certificate  of  qualifications  to  teach  a  common  school. 
This  may  seem  an  extreme  case,  j^et  it  is  one  of  those  Insti- 
tutes at  which  was  passed  a  strong  resolution  in  fiivor  of  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  and  condemning  teachers  who  would  not  attend. 

It  is  onl}^  the  presence  of  those  ready  to  go  on  that  has  saved 
some  of  the  apparently  best  Institutes  from  as  miserable  work 
as  the  above.  In  a  certain  instance,  the  teachers  of  the  county 
were  tolerably  well  represented  :  that  is  to  say,  out  of  one  hund- 
red and  twenty  fifty  were  present.  All  were  reasonably  enthu- 
siastic, and  the  exercises,  as  a  whole,  passed  ofl:^  profitably.  Yet 
much  of  the  work  was  iminomptu — in  some  instances  essays 
and  persons  to  conduct  the  drill  exercises  being  'looked  up' 
within  five  minutes  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  to  be  pre- 
sented!  There  was,  consequently,  a  want  of  sj'stem,  and  an 
amount  of  misstatement  of  fact  not  at  all  creditable  to  a  com- 
pany of  teachers. 

An  Institute  in  which  the  arrangement  and  performance  of 
duties  is  left  to  the  facilities  of  the  moment  falls  as  far  short  of 
its  proper  efficiency  as  does  a  school  in  which  is  no  order  of  ex- 
ercises. Much  of  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  in  Institutes  that  has 
been  heralded  throughout  our  State  is  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  educational  picnics.  The  teachers  are  usually  entertained 
freely  by  the  people  in  the  place  of  meeting,  and,  under  the 
genial  influence  of  good  fare,  new  acquaintances,  and  social  fel- 
lowship, they  go  home,  after  voting  thanks  to  all  that  deserve 
them,  with  perhaps  a  little  more  enthusiasm  for  teaching,  since 
teaching  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  an  honorable  calling, 
and  declaring  that  they  '  have  had  a  good  time ' ;  which  is  about 
as  much  of  a  testimony  to  the  educational  influences  of  the  oc- 
casion as  is  a  child's  exclamation  as  he  comes  in  at  night,  *  Moth- 
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er,  we  had  a  real  good  time  at  school  to-day',  to  the  amount  he 
has  learned. 

The  best  teachers  in  the  State  are  needed  for  instructors  in 
Institutes.  As  far  as  is  possible,  such  men  as  the  Eussells  for 
Elocution,  Greene  or  Welch  for  Grammar,  Greenleaf  or  Col- 
burn  for  Arithmetic,  Camp  for  Geography,  are  wanted  to  make 
Institutes  in  Illinois  as  valuable  as  those  conducted  by  these 
teachers  in  other  States.  But  there  are  as  yet  insufficient  means 
provided  to  employ  such  men  to  any  great  extent.  Further, 
the  Institutes  at  present  come  so  closely  together  (some  twen- 
ty in  April  last)  that  many  such  men  would  be  needed  if  we 
were  prepared  to  employ  them. 

But  every  Institute  can  be  arranged  so  that  the  work  may  be 
Bysteraatically  done  by  the  best  persons  obtainable.  Many  of 
the  best  teachers  are  also  among  the  best  lecturers :  so  that  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  have  lectures  as  good  as  in  the  past, 
while  the  drill  exercises  may  be  greatly  impi'oved. 

The  County  Commissioner  will  properly  give  form  and  direc- 
tion to  the  Association  in  those  counties  where  he  is  interested, 
and  he  can  do  much  to  enlist  others.  Where  the  Commissioner 
is  not  interested,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  an  efficient,  compre- 
hensive organization.  Those  able  to  lead  feel  a  delicacy  in  do- 
ing what  properly  belongs  to  another  to  do.  The  day  is  dawn- 
ing when  school  commissioners  will  be  so  in  more  than  name, 
arid  already  many  of  them  are  faithfully  laboring  for  the  schools. 

The  Institutes,  with  all  their  drawbacks,  are  great  aids  in 
combining  and  improving  educational  effort.  If  they  are  not 
now  equal  to  the  ideal,  they  still  are  valuable.  Amid  all  their 
fluctuations,  general  progress  still  is  found.  New  County  Asso- 
ciations are  organizing,  and  by  increased  attention  to  making 
the  exercises  valuable  and  interesting  those  now  enlisted  will 
draw  in  those  who  stand  aloof,  from  the  unprofitableness  or  te- 
diousness  of  the  exercises,  and  public  sentiment  will  drive  out 
of  the  schools  those  who  sts^y  away  because  utterly  unqualified 
to  meet  with  teachers. 

We  shall  yet  have  Institutes  that  will  be,  to  every  reasona- 
ble extent,  model  schools.  Means  will  yet  be  pi'ovided  ample 
enough  to  prevent  a  free  pass  on  a  railroad  being  an  argument 
for  summoning  its  holder  so  as  to  save  expense.  We  shall  have 
Institutes  where  the  exercises  are  conducted  with  as  close  re- 
gard to  time  as  a  railroad-train.  Many  an  Institute  has  been 
rendei-ed  tedious  by  prolonging  an  exercise  beyond  the  fixed 
limit,  or  beginning  it  later  than  announced. 

More  than  fifty  counties  remain  in  which  no  County  Institute 
has  ever  been  held.  Maj^  the  associated  teachers  of  these  coun- 
ties soon  have  opportunity  to  indorse  a  resolution  of  an  exist- 
ing association,  '  that  we  have  had  a  good  time ',  adding  the 
word  profitable. 
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PUBLIC      SCHOOLS      OF      MICHIGAN 


This  State  has  taken  the  lead  of  all  the  AYestern  States  in  edu- 
cational movements,  and  in  many  respects  still  maintains  her 
advanced  position.  Her  sj'stem  of  Primary  Schools  is  liberal, 
and  supported  by  a  liberal  class  of  citizens.  Magnificent  build- 
ings are  provided  in  the  cities  and  principal  villages,  and  schools 
good  enough  for  all  classes  established.  If  any  one  doubts  the 
efficiency  of  the  free-school  system,  let  him  visit  the  Graded 
Schools  of  Michigan,  and  those  doubts  will  be  dispelled.  The 
school  at  Marshall,  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  G.  A. 
Graves,  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  system- 
atic arrangement  and  quiet  manner  which  pervades  the  room 
show  the  hand  of  a  workman.  Here  we  heard  selections  read 
by  a  class  of  pupils  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  credit- 
able to  a  class  of  instructors — all  were  interested.  Other  studies 
appeared  to  be  pursued  with  equal  profit  and  pleasure.  The 
grounds  about  the  building  are  arranged  with  taste  and  orna- 
mented with  choice  shrubs  and  plants,  rendering  it  truly  a 
pleasant  resort. 

The  free  schools  of  Ann  Arbor  are  creditable  to  the  State. 
The  large  building  for  the  higher  departments  is  one  of  the  finest 
structures  we  saw;  it  is  built  of  brick,  is  spacious  and  conven- 
ient, and  when  occupied  by  its  four  or  five  hundred  pupils  it 
still  retains  the  quiet  aj^pearance  of  a  j^rivate  residence.  Princi- 
ples are  taught  here  which  will  be  of  service  to  the  youth  in  after 
life,  and,  in  connection  with  their  primary  schools,  it  is  able  to 
take  the  child  as  he  starts  from  his  paternal  roof,  and  lead  him 
on,  step  by  step,  until  he  is  fitted  to  enter  the  State  University, 
the  pride  of  the  State.  The  school-yard  here  is  as  attractive 
as  could  be  wished,  and  blends  its  influence  with  the  worthy 
band  of  teachers  who  teach  audiblj^  the  principles  that  it  is 
silently  proclaiming.  A  friend  of  education  would  feel  richly 
rewarded  for  spending  a  few  days  in  the  schools  of  this  city. 

The  State  University,  which  is  located  here,  is  exercising  an 
influence  in  behalf  of  learning  that  is  not  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  State.  It  affords  superior  facilities  to  the  student, 
and  justly  occupies  a  position  second  to  no  other  similar  institu- 
tion in  our  republic;  and  when  we  consider  that  it  has  but  just 
started  on  its  great  mission,  we  are  unable  to  conjecture  the 
result. 

The  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti  is  liberally  patronized  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  is  now  provided  with  its  living  ad- 
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vertisements  in  nearly  every  county.  It  is  doing  a  good  work 
for  the  present  and  future. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, is  constantl}'  in  the  field,  laboring  in  behalf  of  the 
Graded  School,  holding  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  maturing  their 
noble  sj'steni  of  instruction,  which  extends  from  the  primary 
school  through  the  University.  Michigan  presents  many  ex- 
amples which  Illinois  might  follow  with  profit. 

A  department  of  Law  has  been  added  to  the  University,  and 
will  commence  its  operations  in  October  of  the  present  year. 
Its  by-laws  make  the  following  provisions  for  the  instruction  of 
pupils : 

"  There  shall  be  at  least  thi^ee  pi'ofessorships  in  this  depart- 
ment, to  be  denominated  as  follows :  (1.)  A  Professorship  of 
Common  and  Statute  Law;  (2.)  A  Professorship  of  Pleading, 
Practice,  and  Evidence;  (3.)  A  Professorship  of  Equity,  Juris- 
prudence, Pleadings,  and  Practice. 

"  To  entitle  an  applicant  to  admission  to  this  department,  he 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  must  have  paid 
his  initiation  fee,  and  must  furnish  to  the  President  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  moral  character.  There  shall  be  one  law 
term  in  each  year,  commencing  on  the  first  of  October  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  Law  Commencement  in  the  last  week  of  March 
ensuing.  A  sj^stem  of  lectures,  study,  practice  and  examina- 
tions shall  be  pursued  in  the  law  department,  and  shall  extend 
through  a  period  of  two  years.  There  shall  be  at  least  ten 
lectures  and  examinations  each  week  during  the  entire  course. 
The  general  subjects  of  Constitutional,  International,  Maritime, 
Civil,  Commercial,  and  Criminal  Law,  Medical  Jurisprudence 
of  the  United  States,  and  other  branches  of  law,  shall  be  as- 
signed to  the  several  Professors  as  may  be  determined  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Board  of  Eegents.  The  Law  Faculty  shall  devise 
and  recommend  a  course  of  study  and  exercise  in  detail,  to  be 
pursued  by  students  during  the  entire  course,  and  submit  the 
same  to  the  Board  of  Eegents;  and  they  shall  also  submit  such 
modifications  of  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  deem 
expedient.  The  course  shall  be  so  arranged,  as  far  as  may  be, 
that  students  may  begin  with  any  term.  Moot-Courts  shall  be 
organized,  and  such  other  measures  adopted  bj^'the  Law  Faculty 
as  may  most  effectually  promote  the  practical  knowledge  and 
application  of  the  j)rinciples  taught." 


A  Parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated  does 
a  great  injury  to  mankind  as  well  as  to  his  own  family,  for  he 
defrauds  the  community  of  a  useful  citizen  and  bequeaths  to  it 

a  nuisance.  .  chancellor  Kent. 
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THE      GYMNASIA      OF      (>  E  R  Al  A  N  Y 


Germany  is  emphatically  the  land  of  scholars.  No  other  coun- 
try, at  the  present  moment,  contains  an  equal  number  of  emi- 
nent men  in  any  department  of  learning  whatever;  and  no 
other  country  affords  such  facilities  for  the  jDrosecution  of  study. 

Germany  has  attained  that  distinction  among  European  coun- 
tries somewhat  suddenly,  and  the  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  it  are  well  worthy  the  study  of  all  practical  educators.  No 
doubt  the  extraordinary  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  in  the  Uni- 
versities—  those  republics  in  the  midst  of  desj^otisms,  instead 
of  despotisms  in  the  midst  of  a  republic,  like  manj^  American 
colleges  —  is  among  the  chief  causes  of  German  intellectual  ad- 
vancement; but  active  as  this  cause  may  be,  it  is  less  marked 
and  important  than  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  Gymnasia. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  this 
State,  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education,  and  perhaps  no  two 
men  have  attached  the  same  idea  to  that  term.  Both  the 
meaning  of  the  term  and  the  intentions  of  those  who  have  used 
it  have  probably  been  misunderstood,  and  by  a  very  natural 
consequence  have  been  abused.  It  may  be  as  well  to  cease 
quarreling  about  terms,  and  to  look  earnestly  at  things,  espe- 
cially at  things  which  reyeal  to  us  our  own  deficiencies,  and  the 
best  method  of  remedying  them. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Prussian,  or,  what  is  nearly  synony- 
mous, the  German,  system  of  education,  distinguishing  that  sys- 
tem from  our  own,  is  the  Gymnasium.  Our  best  Universities,  in 
the  facilities  which  they  afford  for  mental  improvement,  are  not 
so  far  inferior  to  those  of  Germany  as  many  persons  imagine. 
The  weak  j)oint  in  our  educational  system  is  to  be  found  else- 
where, precisely  where  we  find  the  strongest  point  in  the  Ger- 
man system.  It  is  in  the  schools  preparatory  to  the  University. 
They  may  be  called  the  intermediate  schools,  since  they  stand 
between  the  pimary  schools  and  the  University.  These  pre- 
paratory or  intermediate  schools  are  called  in  Germany  the 
Gymnasia. 

No  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  facts  will  take  offense  at 
the  statement,  that  a  well-organized  preparatory  school  or 
Gymnasium,' according  to  the  German  standard,  does  not  exist 
in  this  country.  A  view  of  two  principal  features  in  a  Gymna- 
sium will  make  this  apparent.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  will 
strike  one  on  becoming  acquainted  with  a  German  Gymnasium 
is  the  number  and  character  of  the  teachers  employed  in  it. 
The  Friedrich-Werder  Gymnasium,  in  Berlin,  had,  for  example, 
in  1851,  according  to  a  Programme  for  that  year,  twenty-five 
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instructors,  while  the  number  of  pupils  was  not  greater  than 
the  average  number  in  the  Union  Schools  of  Michigan.  What 
would  one  here  think  of  a  Union  School  with  twentj^-five  in- 
structors? What  a  icaste  of  moneij!  would  doubtless  be  the  first 
thought  of  many  persons.  Of  these  twenty-five  instructors,  a 
considerable  number  were  authors;  while  all  were  thoroughly- 
trained  and  highly-educated  men. 

Wo  have  selected  the  above  example  as  a  specimen  of  the  in- 
structorial  force  of  a  well-organized  Gymnasium.  What  a  con- 
trast does  it  present  to  the  Union  Schools  and  Academies  of 
this  country,  where  one  or  two,  or  at  most  five  or  six,  men  are 
employed  to  do  the  woi*k  of  twenty.  The  teacher  in  a  Union 
School  is  taxed  beyond  the  joovvers  of  the  most  gifted  man.  To 
teach  advanced  classes  well,  six  or  eight  hours  in  as  many  dffer- 
ent  studies  dail}^,  and  to  continue  this  exhausting  process  year 
after  year,  would  be  too  much  for  even  a  Humboldt  or  an  Ar- 
nold. The  consequence  is  that  teachers  in  the  Academies  of 
this  country  seldom  continue  to  teach  many  years  without  fall- 
ing behind  the  age  in  their  scholastic  knowledge.  In  Germany, 
on  the  contrary,  the  teacher  continues  to  make  intellectual  pro- 
gress though  he  may  teach  fifty  years.  Instead  of  becoming 
daily  less  efficient  and  more  superficial,  from  unnatural  and 
mental  exhaustion,  he  is  continually  becoming  more  and  more 
thorough.  We  have  not  space  to  pursue  this  suggestive  topic 
further.  We  hope  it  may  be  carefully  considei*ed  by  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  our  Union  Schools  at  heart,  and  that  the 
day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  many  an  exhausted  and  over- 
burdened teacher  shall  have  some  relief  from  excessive  toil,  and 
thus  be  able  to  regain  his  wonted  elasticity,  and  to  replenish 
his  stock  of  knowledge. 

The  second  and  only  remaining  feature  in  the  German  Gym- 
nasia which  we  propose  to  notice  is  the  course  of  study.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Programme  of  the  Eo3^al  Gymnasium  in  Stutt- 
gart for  the  last  year,  it  appears  that  the  course  in  that  Gym- 
nasium, w^hich  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  continues  ten  years. 
Lads  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  and  are  conse- 
quently read^T^  for  the  University  when  they  are  eighteen  or 
twenty.  The  study  of  Latin  is  pursued  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  course.  This  language,  together  with  the  mother 
tongue,  occupies  the  most  prominent  place.  Next  to  this  is  the 
study  of  Greek,  which  is  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  and  continued  through  the  remaining  seven  years.  The 
study  of  mathematics  is  commenced  after  the  sixth  year,  and 
continued  through  the  remaining  four  j-ears.  History  and 
geography,  the  natural  sciences,  the  modern  languages,  logic, 
Hebrew,  the  Christian  religion,  and  music,  constitute  the  re- 
maining studies  of  the  course.  The  French  language,  especially, 
occupies  a  prominent  place,  being  continued  through  six  years 
of  the  course. 
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There  is  also  a  parallel  course  of  study  for  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  enter  the  University,  and  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves directly  for  some  department  of  business,  in  distinction 
from  one  of  the  learned  professions.  This  parallel  course  is 
continued  only  six  years  instead  of  ten,  and  the  French  lan- 
guage is  pursued  as  a  substitute  for  Greek.  The  Latin  language 
'is,  however,  a  required  study  through  the  whole  of  this  parallel 
course,  which  is  intended  to  correspond,  in  its  general  character 
and  aim,  to  the  Scientific  Course  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  looking  at  the  above  courses  of  study,  nothing  is  so  strik- 
ing as  the  prominence  given  to  the  study  of  language,  litera- 
ture, and  history  —  in  other  words,  to  the  study  of  humanity  — 
in  distinction  from  materialistic  subjects.  All  liberal  culture 
must,  necessarily^,  according  to  the  German  theory — and,  we 
may  add,  also,  according  to  the  European  theory — be  laid  in 
the  study  of  humanity.  Without  this  man  is  no  where,  in  Eu- 
rope, recognized  as  liberally  educated. 

The  question  may  arise,  If  so  much  time  is  given  in  Germany 
to  the  study  of  language,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences  are  prosecuted  there  with  such  distin- 
guished success?  The  answer  is  simple:  The  languages  are 
mastered  at  the  proper  period  of  life,  when  the  memory  is  most 
retentive  and  the  tastes  most  plastic,  but  when  the  reasoning 
powers  have  not  become  fully  developed  nor  the  judgment  ma- 
tured. Nature  indicates  this  as  the  appropriate  jjeriod  for  the 
study  of  language;  while  the  abstruse  sciences  may  be  better 
learned  at  a  later  period. 

We  are  far  from  discouraging  the  habit  of  observing  Nature 
in  her  manifold  developments,  even  at  an  early  period  in  life. 
Quite  the  reverse,  we  believe  that  many  of  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy  may  be  so  simplified  as  to  be  profitably  pre- 
sented to  the  minds  of  3-outh,  but  that  science  in  its  severer 
forms  is  manifestly  the  appropriate  pursuit  of  maturer  years. 
Such  is  the  theory  in  Germany,  and  the  facts  so  fully  and  so 
long  developed  vindicate  its  correctness. 

Michigan  Journal  of  Education. 


Value  op  Physiological  Knowledge. —  Every  person  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  organization,  structure  and  functions 
of  his  own  body — the  house  in  which  he  lives.  He  should 
know  the  conditions  of  health,  and  the  causes  of  the  numerous 
diseases  that  the  flesh  is  heir  to,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  prolong 
his  life,  and  multiply  his  means  of  usefulness.  If  these  things 
are  not  otherwise  leai-ned,  they  should  be  taught — the  elements 
of  them,  at  least — in  our  primary  schools.  Dr.coMBE. 
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GOIXG        HOME 


"  Going  home  ! "  't  is  a  joyous  sound, 
That  stirs  the  pulse  with  a  quickening  bound. 
It  lights  the  eve  with  a  gladdening  glow, 
Like  sympathy's  voice  in  the  haunts  of  woe. 
It  falls  on  the  heart  like  a  gleaming  ray 
Of  the  morning  sun  on  the  fountain's  spray. 

They  are  7nusical  words,  whether  cottage  or  hall 

Echo  the  tones  as  they  lightly  fall. 

Though  uttered  by  peasant  or  haughty  lord. 

Though  in  scenes  of  sorrow  or  gladness  heard, 

Visions  of  love  and  quietness  come 

To  each  absent  one  who  is  '  going  home '. 

"  I  am  going  home  "  is  the  invalid's  cry, 
Who  has  sought  for  health  'neath  a  milder  sky. 
The  flowers  are  fair  and  the  breezes  bland 
In  that  tropic  clime,  but  his  native  land 
Containeth  the  turf  'neath  the  maple  shade, 
Where  his  pain-worn  limbs  to  their  rest  are  laid, 

"  I  am  going  home  ! "  the  sailor  cries. 

As  swift  through  the  billows  his  good  ship  flies. 

There  's  a  little  cot  by  a  rocky  shore ; 

On  its  cherished  inmates  he  '11  gaze  once  more  ; 

For,  leagues  away  o'er  the  breakers'  foam, 

They  wait  him  now  in  that  sea-girt  home. 

'  Going  home  ! '  't  is  a.  frolicsome  word 

When  by  the  ear  of  a  school-girl  heard : 

The  idle,  the  studious,  teachers,  taught. 

Alike  rejoice  in  the  gladdening  thought, 

And  lips  that  were  sullen  and  brows  that  frowned 

Grow  bright  with  the  chorus  of  '  Homeward-bound ' ; 

For  now  we  are  free  as  the  fetterless  air, 
Wearisome  school-duties  enter  not  there. 
Hands  of  warm  welcome  are  clasping  our  own, 
Children  are  lisping  how  long  we  've  been  gone, 
Sisters  and  brothers  rejoice  that  we  've  come  ; 
At  last  we  are  with  them,  the  '  loved  ones  at  home '. 

But,  in  joy  as  we  gather  around  the  hearth. 
Let  us  think  of  the  desolate  ones  of  earth, 
To  whose  eye  no  brightness  these  words  may  call, 
For  on  hearts  that  are  homeless  they  sadli/  fall. 
And  pray,  when  the  weary  shall  cease  to  roam, 
That  the  angels  may  whisper  a  '  Welcome  home  ! ' 


Normal  University,  IlUnois. 


A  COLD  head  and  a  colder  heart  make  many  things  easy. 
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The  purpose  of  a  recitation  is  not  so  mnch  to  see  whether  a  set 
lesson  shall  have  been  committed  or  not,  as  to  teach  the  pupil 
to  think  for  himself  by  using  each  day's  lesson  as  a  text  upon 
which  a  skillful  teacher  may  build,  and  from  whose  every  line 
the  pupil  may  gain  instruction.  A  recitation  to  be  instructive 
must  be  interesting;  and  whether  it  be  interesting  or  otherwise 
depends  far  more  npon  the  teacher  than  the  scholar.  Practical 
illustrations  must  take  the  place  of  tedious  explanations.  The 
mind  drinks  in  at  a  glance  what  one  hour's  talking  would  not 
so  well  place  there,  and  he  who  teaches  most  from  practical  il- 
lustrations will  be  the  most  successful. 

Are  you  to  conduct  a  recitation  in  Arithmetic  ?  Do  not  think 
of  venturing  upon  a  recitation  until  you  are  sure  you  understand 
every  step,  and  be  sure  you  do  not  leave  it  until  it  is  all  per- 
fectly plain  to  your  pupils.  Leave  your  text-book  and  imprint 
indelibly  upon  the  mind  of  your  pupils  a  few  of  the  properties 
of  numbers.  An  abstract  concerning  the  origin  of  numbers 
would  not  be  out  of  place,  and  would  be  sure  to  incite  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  and  consequently  an  interest.  Show  him,  if  yoa 
please,  some  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  number  9.  Let 
him  see  upon  what  is  based  the  whole  series  of  rules  by  which 
he  solves  his  problems  in  Circulates.  A  great  many  exercises 
may  be  given  upon  the  number  9,  and,  although  perhaps  of  no 
practical  value  in  life,  I  believe  they  afford  mental  discipline  of 
the  highest  character.  Lead  him  unawares  to  see  the  reason 
of  the  rules  for  finding  the  'Greatest  Common  Divisor'  and  the 
'Least  Common  ilaltiple'.  Let  him  consider  you  a  tyro,  and 
show  you  why  in  'Division  of  Fractions'  he  inverts  his  'divi- 
sor', or  in  -Eedactions"  why  he  multiplies  his  -means'  and -'ex- 
tremes '  together  to  simplify  a  Complex  Fraction.  Let  him  show 
you  why  in  calculating  Interest  at  six  per  cent,  he  takes  for  a 
multiplier  half  the  number  of  months  and  one-sixth  the  num- 
ber of  days.  Has  he  the  subject  of  Square  or  Cube  Eoot  under 
discussion  ?  Let  in  upon  his  soul  the  beauties  of  the  Binomial 
Theorem.  "VThat  if  he  knows  nothing  of  Algebra! — if  yoa 
are  fit  for  the  position  you  occupy,  you  can  in  half-a-dozen 
ways  show  him  its  truths.  Is  he  working  among  triangles  and 
squares  and  rhomboids "?  Show  him  the  why;  you  can  teach 
him  a  few  of  the  principles  of  Greometry  without  his  knowing 
it.     Is  he  discussing  solids  ?    A  potato  affords  a  fine  field  for 

*  Extracts  from  an  Essaj  read  before  the  TTiinnia  ^ate  Teaciiexs'  AmaadatiaB.  at 
Saxtsi.  a.  Bbi66£.  of  Atlanta. 
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the  exhibition  of  your  skill  in  presenting  the  subject  before  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  ho  can  not  fail  to  sec  each  successive 
step.     Truly,  'seeing  is  believing'. 

Have  you  a  recitation  in  Algebra  ?  Lead  your  pupils  in  such  a 
way  that  they  shall  deduce  every  formula  for  themselves,  then  will 
they  hardly  fail  to  understand  it.  Are  you  conducting  a  recita- 
tion in  Physiolog}^?  If  possible,  have  a  manikin  and  a  skeleton  • 
but  if  neither  can  be  obtained,  call  into  use  the  cranium  of  a 
sheep,  the  vitals  of  a  hog,  the  limbs  of  a  fowl,  and  the  bones  of 
any  domestic  animal,  as  necessary  aids.  Have  you  a  class  in 
Astronomy?  Eegard  your  book  only  as  an  aid.  Teach  the 
constellations  from  the  heavens  themselves,  and  begrudge  not 
an  evening  a  week  thus  spent.  If  you  have  no  orrerj^,  do  as  I 
remember  of  reading  of  some  energetic  teacher's  doing:  Ee- 
solve  your  class  into  a  solar  system,  and  set  it  in  motion.  It 
there  be  snow  on  the  ground  so  much  the  better,  the  boys — I 
mean  the  planets — can  better  keep  their  orbits.  Take  the  larg- 
est boy  in  the  class  and  place  him  in  the  middle  for  the  Sun, 
next  a  little  fellow  for  Mercury,  then  a  girl  for  Venus,  then  a 
representation  of  the  Earth,  next  a  red-headed  little  fellow  for 
Mars,  and  so  on,  until  j^ou  have  j^our  planetary  s^'stem  arranged, 
and  explain  to  each  how  fast  he  must  turn  on  his  heel  as  he 
goes  around  his  orbit.  Then  giving  the  Sun  a  signal,  as  the 
Sun  commences  revolving  away  will  go  the  whole  train  of 
planets  around  him,  each  boy  keeping  the  proper  distance  from 
the  centre,  trotting  with  his  proper  velocity  in  his  orbit,  and 
whirling  around  in  due  proportions  as  he  performs  his  revolu- 
tion. Introduce  a  comet  or  two,  if  you  have  to  dispense  with 
the  train,  and,  if  you  are  a  believer  in  the  theory,  instruct  one 
of  them  to  annihilate  a  planet  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  It 
will  be  a  rare  sight  and  a  lesson  which  they  will  retain ;  for  do 
you  think  that  John,  who  represented  Mercury,  will  ever  forget 
that  he  has  an  easy  time  walking  around  the  lubber  in  the 
centre,  while  Will,  who  represents  Herschel,  must  be  out  of 
breath  in  scampering  around  his  orbit?  Have  you  no  celestial 
sphere,  and  have  your  scholars  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  Zodiac,  the  Ecliptic,  the  Equinoctial,  or  the 
Colures  ?  A  small  pumpkin  and  a  barrel-hoop,  with  a  few  wires, 
will  illustrate  them  perfectly. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  conducting  your  Reading  exercises 
without  previous  reference  to  the  lessons?  Examine  them  — 
read  them  over  several  times,  and  see  whether  this  rising  or 
that  falling  inflection  best  conveys  the  author's  ideas. 


Do  what  all  men  if  they  knew  it, 
Could  not  choose  but  praise  ; 

Then  let  no  one  know  you  do  it, 
Double  price  it  pays. 
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MUSIC       IN      SCHOOLS 


This  is  eminently  a  practical  nation.  Hence  any  system  of  in- 
struction to  be  successful  in  this  country  must  furnish  a  prac- 
tical education.  "  What  is  the  use?"  is  the  first  question  that 
arises  when  any  thing  new  is  introduced  into  the  school-room; 
and  if  the  real  ring  of  the  gold  dollar  is  not  heard  in  the  answer 
the  innovation  is  apt  to  meet  with  disapprobation.  Undoubt- 
edly the  practical  is  proper  education,  and  the  only  chance  for 
a  difference  of  opinion  is  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  such  an 
education.  On  this  point  men's  views  differ  as  widely  as  their 
attainments  and  characters. 

One  passed  a  few  months  of  his  boyhood  in  a  log  school-house 
— on  the  rough  benches  learned  to  write  his  name,  and  ci- 
phered, perhaps,  to  interest.  With  this  practical  education  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  life.  But  his  associations,  his  busi- 
ness, his  reading  (what  little  he  may  do),  are  all  for  the  purpose 
of  accumulating  wealth,  and  in  no  way  calculated  to  expand 
his  mind  or  enlarge  his  views  of  education.  If  the  old  school- 
house  has  not  decayed  and  fallen,  it  is  good  enough  for  his  child- 
ren; if  it  has  passed  away,  do  not  talk  to  him  about  the  neat 
little  cottage,  of  easy  seats,  of  walls  covered  with  charts,  maps, 
drawings  and  paintings,  of  apparatus  and  library.  Unless  you 
would  have  him  deem  you  insane,  do  not  speak  to  him  of  grounds 
ornamented  with  walks  and  flowers  and  trees  by  the  pupils'  own 
hands.  Folly  and  extravagance  !  Has  he  not  gathered  togeth- 
er his  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  ?  and  yet  he  saw  nothing 
of  all  these.  Music  in  schools  !  What  next  ?  He  thinks  you 
will  soon  advocate  furnishing  them  with  sofas,  and  providing 
strawberries  and  cream  for  the  children.  Less  a  musician  than 
the  mule  he  drives,  there  is  less  music  in  his  soul.  The  sublim- 
est  symphony  to  which  the  spirit  of  Beethoven  ever  gave  birth 
might  burst  upon  his  ear,  and  no  such  thrill  of  exquisite  joy 
possess  him  as  when  the  dime  tinkles  on  the  counter.  That  is 
the  music  for  him  :  there  is  somethmg  jvactical  about  it.  Just 
at  the  hush  of  a  Sabbath  evening  there  comes  from  the  open 
window  of  his  neighbor's  dwelling  a  sweet  sacred  song.  The 
hoi}''  love  and  harmony  of  a  happy  home  finds  fittest  ex- 
pression in  the  voice  of  music.  But  the  breeze  thus  freighted 
with  the  breath  of  peace  and  thanksgiving  passes  by  him  like 
the  idle  wind.  Music  has  no  charms  for  him;  he  cares  not  for 
it. 

It  is  not  with  such  we  would  plead  for  the  admission  of  music 
into  our  public  schools.  If  you  tell  him  it  is  an  admirable  means 
of  governing  a  school — he  prefers  the  rod ;  that  it  exerts  a  sub- 
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tie  refining  influence  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  young 
—  he  hates  fops;  that  it  is  an  excellent  medium  for  imparting 
moral  instruction  —  he  likes  the  catechism  better.  It  is  useless 
to  reason  with  him  who  can  not^  because  he  will  not,  be  con- 
vinced. 

It  has  been  believed  that  the  ability  to  sing  is  a  gift  with 
which  but  few  are  blessed.  But  this  error  is  fast  yielding  to 
the  truth  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  ma}^  learn.  All  may  not  sing 
equally  well — neither  do  all  read  equally  well.  But  that  is  not 
assigned  as  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  poor  reader  should  not 
be  taught  to  read  at  all.  Generally  the  boy  can  ruii  who  walks; 
so  can  he  sing  who  talks.  Why  should  they  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  ? 

Those  who  have  experienced  the  great  advantages  of  musical 
exercises,  especially  in  primary  schools,  deem  them  absolutely 
indispensable  to  complete  success.  Scores  of  little  ones  unused 
to  restraint  are  gathered  together  in  the  school-room.  Wearied 
and  restless,  it  seems  to  the  exhausted  teacher  as  though  the 
very  evil  one  possessed  them.  She  tries  this  expedient,  then 
that;  but  all  her  efforts  to  quiet  them  are  vain.  At  length  she 
selects  an  aj^propriate  song,  with  which  they  are  all  familiar. 
At  the  thought  of  having  a  sing  their  eyes  sparkle,  they  sit 
erect,  inhale  a  good  full  breath,  and  enjoy  the  exercise  heartily. 
A  few  minutes  thus  spent,  the  restlessness  has  passed  away,  the 
pupils  attend  with  renewed  vigor  to  their  studies,  and  the  teach- 
er is  allowed  to  devote  her  whole  attention  to  the  class.  Thus 
they  are  at  once  rested,  quieted,  and  pleased.  The  same  thing 
is  true,  perhaps  to  a  somewhat  less  extent,  in  more  advanced 
departments.     Hence  every  teacher  should  be  able  to  sing. 

In  cities,  when  it  is  practicable,  it  is  best  to  have  a  special 
teacher  of  music,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  that  sub- 
ject; but  even  then  the  regular  teacher  should  be  able  to  join 
with- the  school,  and  lead  them  when  the  music-teacher  is  not 
present.  It  will  give  him  a  desirable  influence  over  his  pupils. 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  most  school  duties  are  considered 
by  the  scholars  as  tasks  imposed  upon  them  by  their  teacher. 
Hence  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  task-master,  rather  than  as  a  friend 
who  feels  a  lively  interest  in  their  welfare  and  is  laboring  for 
their  good.  Whatever  tends  to  remove  this  impression  and 
convince  them  that  he  only  desii*es  to  benefit  them  will  be  of 
great  service  to  him. 

Pupils  always  regard  the  exercise  of  singing  with  pleasure 
and  not  aversion;  and  if  they  see  that  the  teacher  delights  in 
gratif3nng  them,  they  will  recij^rocate  by  striving  to  do  what- 
ever pleases  him.  This  will  become  a  new  tie  by  which  teach- 
er and  pupil  will  be  led  to  know  each  other  better,  and  by  which 
they  will  be  bound  more  closel}"  together. 

The  object  of  education  should  be  the  highest  happiness  and 
greatest  good ;  its  end,  a  perfect  man.     Music  sheds  a  refining 
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and  elevating  influence  over  the  heart,  which  prepares  it  for 
greater  happiness  and  greater  usefulness.  It  is  a  soui-ce  of  equal 
pleasure  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  From  the  humblest  heart  of 
the  humblest  cottager  a  song  of  praise  may  rise  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good,  bearing  up  with  it  the  spirit  of  the  lone  one  to  the 
very  bosom  of  the  Father.  Exquisite  bliss  inwraps  the  soul, 
and  it  rests,  as  it  were,  on  the  silver  edge  of  the  cloud  above  the 
storms  of  life. 

Music  removes  the  roughness  of  one's  nature,  and  prepares 
him  to  move  with  less  friction  among  his  fellow  men.  Harsh- 
ness of  action,  of  speech,  and  of  manners,  is  mollified.  While 
music  may,  and  should,  accomplish  much  good,  it  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  made  the  instrument  of  evil.  The  sentiment  of 
song  insinuates  itself  into  the  heart,  and  unconsciously  gains 
control  of  it.  'Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  nation,  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  their  laws',  is  frequently  quoted,  because  men 
discover  in  it  the  soul  of  an  important  and  far-reaching  truth. 
The  author,  with  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  watched 
the  secret  springs  of  action,  and  saw  how  powerfully  they  were 
'  moved  by  song.  The  oration  reaches  the  reason,  but  the  song 
the  heart.  Song  raises  one  man  to  place,  while  it  digs  the  grave 
of  another.  It  was  late  at  night  when  Marshal  Luckner  re- 
quested Eouget  de  Lille  to  compose  a  soul-inspiring  song.  The 
following  morning  the  Captain  presented  to  his  superior  ofiicer 
the  words  and  music  of  the  Marseillaise.  Who  will  dare  to  tell 
the  influence  of  those  few  hours'  labor  of  an  obscure  individual 
on  the  destiny  of  nations?  Music  loaded  down  with  low,  vile 
thoughts  carries  death  to  the  soul ;  but  of  itself,  or  when  made 
the  medium  of  expressing  beauty  and  truth,  it  gladdens  and  pu- 
rifies the  heart. 

The  school-room  is  the  place  to  take  possession  of  this  power 
for  good.  Fill  the  mouth  and  heart  of  the  child  with  pui-e  and 
beautiful  songs,  and  the  low  and  vulgar  will  find  no  place.  Pro- 
vide against  the  bad  by  furnishing  the  good.  Give  vocal  music 
its  appropriate  place  in  the  schools  of  the  land,  and  there  will 
come  after  us  a  singing  generation  more  refined,  happier,  and 
better  than  the  present.  m. 


It  is  the  Interest  oe  Property  to  Educate  All. — Property 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  all.  There  is  no  farm, 
no  bank,  no  mill,  n©  shop  (unless  it  be  a  grog-shojj),  which  is 
not  more  valuable  and  more  profitable  to  its  owner  if  located 
among  a  well-educated  than  if  surrounded  by  an  ignorant  pop- 
ulation. Simply  as  a  matter  of  interest,  we  hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  property  to  itself  to  provide  education  for  all. 

HOBACE  GRE£LET. 
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NO      NIGHT      THERE." 


Beyond  these  changing  scenes  below, 
Where  darkness  lowers  and  tear-drops  flow, 
There  is  a  land  so  pure  and  fair  — 
The  home  of  God !  "  No  night  is  there." 

No  clouds  e'er  dim  its  roseate  skies ; 
Sun,  moon  nor  stars  to  light  them  rise ; 
But  rays  more  bright  thart  moonbeams  are 
Flow  from  the  throne:  "No  night  is  there." 

No  chilling  blasts  shall  e'er  distress^ 

No  storms  annoy,  no  heats  oppress ; 

Perennial  flowers  shall  load  the  air 

With  fragrance  sweet :  "  No  night  is  there." 

And  when  life's  trials  all  are  o'er. 
The  '  pure  in  heart '  shall  reach  that  shore, 
And  claim  their  heavenly  '  mansions '  where 
Is  endless  day :  "  No  night  is  there." 

Then  in  one  full,  harmonious  song. 
With  hearts  attuned,  the  happy  throng 
Their  Savior's  praises  shall  declare, 
Through  ceaseless  years:  "No  night  is  there." 


M 


For  more  than  a  score  of  years  undisputed  preeminence  in  sci- 
ence has  been  assigned  to  one  man.  Others  have  excelled  him 
in  their  special  departments  of  investigation  and  knowledge; 
but  in  the  power  of  generalization,  in  that  fullness  of  informa- 
tion which  authorizes  decisive  judgment,  in  acquaintance  with 
the  connection  of  the  sciences  with  each  other,  he  has  stood  be- 
fore all  the  great  minds  of  this  ago ;  while  he  has  had  singular 
advantages  in  the  vigor  of  body  and  mind  Avhich  prolonged  his 
life  and  activity,  and  in  the  assistance  aiforded  him  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  in  furtherance  of  his  investigations.  But 
he  has  gone  from  the  world,  and  we  write  of  one  whose  work 
is  finished. 

Frederic  Henry  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  generally  known 
as  Alexander  Humboldt,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother 
Charles  William  Humboldt,  was  born  at  Berlin,  September  14, 
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1769,  and  died  in  the  same  city,  May  6, 1859,  being  nearly  nine- 
ty years  old.  His  father  was  a  soldier  of  diLstinction  and  a 
wealthy  man.  Humboldt  was  born  in  the  same  year  with  Oli- 
vier, Wellington,  Chateaubriand,  and  Napoleon;  Walter  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  and  Hegel,  were  born  within  the  next  two  years. 
He  was  left  fatherless  at  the  age  often.  His  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Goettingen,  and  extend- 
ed, for  special  pursuits,  at  the  commercial  school  of  Hamburg. 
His  scientific  tastes  led  him  to  pay  special  attention  to  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  mining.  In  1790  he  traveled  along  theKhine 
to  Holland  and  England,  and  published,  in  1793,  'Observations 
on  the  Basaltic  Eocks  of  the  Rhine '.  In  1791  he  studied  min- 
ing at  the  mining-school  of  Freybcrg,  and  in  1792  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  King  of  Prussia  assessor  in  the  mining  and  smelting 
department.  Soon-  he  went  to  Bayreuth  as  overseer  of  the 
mines  in  Franconia,  where  he  introduced  many  improvements. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  pursuing  other  studies.  In  1795  he 
he  gave  up  his  office,  desiring  to  travel  for  scientific  purposes. 
He  went  through  Switzerland  and  into  Northern  Italy,  but  the 
war  in  that  region  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  work 
there ;  his  purpose  was  the  study  of  the  volcanic  rocks  and 
mountains  of  all  Italy.  In  1797  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Bonpland,  whose  plans  and  purposes  and 
tastes  were  like  his  own,  and  w^ho  had  just  been  appointed  nat- 
uralist to  a  scientific  expedition  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Baudin.  The  war  preventing  the  expedition,  the  two  friends 
started  to  travel  in  North  Africa,  but  could  not  get  farther  than 
Marseilles.  Turning  aside  into  Spain,  Humboldt  was  so  warm- 
ly recommended  to  the  Spanish  government  that  it  granted  him 
permission  to  travel  in  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  and 
promised  him  assistance.  The  friends  planned  to  travel  for 
five  years.  In  1799  (June  4)  they  sailed  from  Corunna,  and, 
escaping  the  English  cruisers,  landed  at  TenerifiPe,  where  they 
ascended  to  the  crater  of  Pico  to  make  observations  upon  the 
atmosphere.  Thence  they  sailed  to  South  America,  arriving  at 
Cumana  July  16th.  They  first  explored  Paria,  visited  the 
Indian  missions  of  that  region,  and  traveled  in  Spanish  Guiana. 
Then  going  to  Caraccas  they  explored  the  valleys,  mountains, 
rivers  and  lakes  of  that  vicinity,  as  far  west  as  Yalencia.  From 
Porto  Oabello  they  went  southward  nearly  as  far  as  the  equa- 
tor, wandering  upon  plains  (the  Llanos)  where  the  thermom- 
eter stood  in  the  shade  at  106°-115°,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
42,000  square  miles  seemed  nearly  level.  Reaching  San  Fer- 
nando of  Apure,  they  began  a  voyage  of  1,500  miles  in  canoes 
upon  the  Apure,  the  Guaviare,  the  Orinoco,  and  its  branches  and 
connected  waters.  From  the  western  part  of  the  Guaviare 
they  crossed  to  the  Negro,  descended  it  to  San  Carlos,  then 
back  again  by  way  of  the  Cassiquiare  to  the  Orinoco,  up  the 
Orinoco  to  Esmeralda,  when  the  hostility  of  the  savages  ar- 
34 
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rested  them.  Then  they  went  down  the  Orinoco  to  its  mouth, 
thence  back  by  hind  to  Cumana;  then  to  Cuba,  St.  Dominf]jo,  and 
Jamaica.  Thence  they  intended  to  go  to  Vera  Cruz,  through 
Mexico,  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  Bombay,  Bassora,  Con- 
stantinople, and  so  home  again;  but  false  reports  respecting 
Baudin's  scientific  expedition  to  Australia  induced  them  to  try 
to  join  him  upon  the  coast  of  Peru.  Sending  their  manuscripts 
and  collections  to  Europe  (a  part  of  the  latter  were  lost  by 
shipwreck)  in  March,  1801,  they  hired  a  vessel  at  Batabano, 
sailed  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  took  observations  in 
the  islands  called  Jardinos,  and  in  the  harbor  of  Trinidad,  and 
went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zinu,  near  the  Isthmus.  Finding  that 
they  could  not  cross  the  Isthmus  at  that  time,  they  ascended 
the  Magdalena  to  Honda,  crossed  to  Bogota,  visited  the  fall  of 
Tequendama,  the  natural  bridges  of  Icononzo,  and  the  mines; 
thence  westward,  crossed  the  Andes  by  the  pass  of  Quindiu  in 
September,  1801,  and  arrived,  barefooted,  wet,  and  worn-out,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cauca.  Besting  at  Cartago  and  Buga,  they 
explored  the  province  of  Choco,  from  whose  mountains  platina 
is  obtained,  and  the  gold  region  of  Quilichao,  passing  on  to 
Popayan.  In  this  region  they  climbed  the  volcano  Purace, 
whose  crater  is  full  of  boiling  water  in  the  midst  of  snow,  and 
which  sends  out  sulphureted  hydrogen  perpetually.  From 
Popayan  they  went  by  Almaguer  and  Pasto  to  Quito,  where 
they  arrived  JanuaryG,  1802.  They  spent  nine  months  in  that 
kingdom,  climbed  the  volcano  Pichincha  twice,  and  ascended 
Tunguragua,  Cotopaxi,  Antisana,  and  Chimborazo.  Southward, 
then,  by  Eiobamba,  Cuen§a,  Loxa,  Jaen,  to  the  Amazon,  they 
embarked  upon  a  raft  and  explored  the  upper  part  of  the  stream 
until  their  observations  connected  with  those  of  Condamine. 
For  the  fifth  time  they  crossed  the  Andes,  to  Truxillo,  then 
went  south  through  the  deserts  of  Peru,  to  Lima.     In  January, 

1803,  they  sailed  to  Guayaquil,  and  thence  to  Acapulco.  Next 
to  Mexico,  by  the  valley  of  the  Popagayo  and  by  Mescala,  where 
the  heat  in  the  shade  was  104°,  and  traversing  the  table  lands 
of  Chilpanzingo  and  Tasco,  where  the  climate  is  mild,  and  oaks 
and  wheat  grow,  in  April,  1803,  they  arrived  at  Mexico.  Here 
they  delayed  some  months,  going  out  from  this  city  as  a  centre, 
through  the  adjacent  country.  Next  they  go  through  Quere- 
taro  and  Salamanca  to  Guanaxuato,  and  here  they  stay  two 
months;  after  Avhich  they  pass  to  Yalladolid,  the  capital  of 
Mechoacan,  descend  to  the  plains  of  JoruUo  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  where  they  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  the  vol- 
cano which  rose  in  one  night  in  1759;  hence  they  return  to 
Mexico,  and  employ  themselves  in  arranging  their  collections, 
making  calculations  upon  their  astronomical  observations,  and 
drawing  up  their  maps  and  charts.    Leaving  Mexico  in  January, 

1804,  they  passed  through  Puebla,  visiting  Popocatapetl  and 
Iztaccihuatl,  then  by  Perote  to  Jalapa  and  Vei-a  Cruz.     After 
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halting  at  Havana  two  months,  they  came  to  Philadelphia,  re- 
mained two  months  more  in  the  United  States,  and  at  length, 
in  August,  1>'04,  landed  at  Havre,  having  been  absent  five  years 
and  two  months. 

We  have  given  this  outline  of  the  route  of  this  journey,  that 
it  may  be  traced  in  part  by  the  map,  and  that  the  reader  may 
see  upon  what  labor  of  travel  the  first  great  fame  of  Humboldt 
was  built.  During  all  the  weary  time  the  associates  were  ob- 
serving the  celestial  phenoaiena  to  determine  longitudes  and 
latitudes,  observing  meteorological  phenomena,  examining  mines 
and  the  geological  formations,  collecting  specimens — mineral- 
ogical  and  botanical,  entomological  and  zoological  —  studying 
the  habits  of  plants  and  animals,  making  acquaintance  with 
Indian  tribes  and  investigating  their  modes  of  life  and  their  lan- 
guages, climbing  mountains,  descending  into  volcanoes,  observ- 
ing temperatures  and  barometrical  indications  and  electrical 
and  magnetic  phenomena,  analyzing  the  air  in  various  places, 
determining  the  courses  of  rivers,  the  position  of  mountains  and 
ranges  of  mountains  and  coasts  and  islands,  and  ascertaining  the 
industry  and  character  of  the  people  among  whom  they  trav- 
eled. Their  botanical  collection  alone  included  6,300  kinds  of 
plants.  Humboldt  was  occupied  twelve  years  in  preparing  for 
publication  the  account  of  the  expedition;  it  comprises  seven- 
teen volumes  folio  and  eleven  volumes  quarto,  and  costs  two 
thousand  dollars  a  copy.  He  resided  in  Paris,  principally,  dur- 
ing its  preparation,  which  occupied  him  till  1817.  The  work 
was  called  "  a  work  of  gigantic  extent  and  richness,  to  which 
the  modern  literature  of  Europe  can  hardly  offer  a  parallel." 
The  several  divisions  of  it,  besides  naiu-ating  their  journey,  treat 
of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy,  astronomy,  mineralogy, 
magnetism,  and  botany. 

From  this  time  Humboldt  lived  in  Paris  till  1826,  when  he 
returned  to  Eerlin.  He  traveled  in  Italy,  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  planned  a  scientific  journey  to  the  East  Indies  and 
Thibet,  for  which  the  King  of  Prussia  granted  him  a  pension  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars  and  the  necessary  instruments;  but  he 
finally  gave  it  up.  He  was  appointed  a  councilor  of  state,  and 
was  some  times  sent  on  diplomatic  missions;  but  he  was  an 
avowed  republican,  and  had  no  liking  for  European  and  abso- 
lutist politics.  In  1829,  at  the  special  request  of  the  Czar, 
]!!?icholas  I,  he  made  a  journey  with  GustavEose  and  Ehrenberg 
into  Siberia.  The  route  was  about  2,150  geographical  miles; 
it  led  from  Novgorod  to  Kazan,  Ekaterinburg,  Tobolsk,  Bar- 
naul, Zyrianski,  and  Bukhtarminsk,  even  to  the  Chinese  frontier; 
on  the  return  they  came  by  Ost-Kanienogorsk,  Omsk,  Orenburg, 
Astrachan,  and  Moscow.  The  journey  benefited  the  Russian 
Government  by  giving  it  information  about  the  Ural  mountains 
and  the  character  and  resources  of  the  country. 
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In  1831  Humboldt,  now  sixty-two  years  old,  began  his  Cosmos, 
a  work  presenting  his  views  of  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the 
universe,  and  illustrated  by  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of 
nature  and  its  laws.  The  first  volume  did  not  appear  till  sev- 
eral years  after  it  was  commenced,  and  we  are  told  that  he  put 
the  last  line  to  the  work  on  his  eighty-ninth  birth-daj^  It  has 
been  said  of  it  that  "it  contains  the  sum  and  reason  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  comprehensive  mind  of  the  present  age." 

Of  the  characteristics  of  his  mind  much  may  be  inferred  from 
the  foregoing  outline  of  what  he  has  done.  Comprehensiveness, 
quickness  and  clearness  of  perception,  the  faculty  of  analyzing, 
grouping,  and  deciding  upon  facts  ascertained,  and  great  versa- 
tility,—  these  arc  most  noticeable.  Every  where  and  at  all 
times  he  was  learning.  If  disappointed  in  one  object  he  gained 
anew  one.  Tuckerman  has  said  of  him,  "  If  delayed  by  the 
events  of  war  from  embarking  on  his  American  expedition,  he 
occupied  himself  in  ascertaining  the  bight  of  the  central  plains 
of  Castile  J  when  becalmed  on  soundings,  he  examined  the  weeds 
collected  on  the  lead  to  gain  new  light  for  the  theory  of  the 
coloring  of  plants;  the  haze  that  for  many  hours  concealed 
from  his  sight  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  induced  ingenious  specu- 
lations on  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  upon  vision."  "While 
in  Havana  he  gave  his  attention  to  a  new  mode  of  boiling  cane- 
juice  into  sugar,  and  aided  with  his  counsel  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  furnace. 

Dr.  Lieber  sa^'s  that  Humboldt  read  and  spoke  English  and 
Italian ;  that  he  read  and  spoke  Spanish  with  ease  and  correct- 
ness, and  that  French  was  almost  as  familiar  to  him  as  German. 
He  was  ver}^  social  in  disposition,  eminently  kind,  unassuming, 
never  puflfed-up  by  the  honors  and  attention  that  he  received, 
nor  by  consciousness  of  his  own  great  attainments.  He  was  a 
lover  of  his  race,  and  looked  for  a  brighter  day  for  humanity; 
be  who  had  seen  so  many  men,  from  the  most  enlightened  to 
the  most  savage,  was  full  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  high  destiny 
of  mankind.  He  took  great  interest  in  America  and  in  the 
progress  of  republican  institutions.  He  had  great  abhorrence 
of  slavery.  His  memor}^  of  persons  was  very  tenacious,  es- 
pecially of  those  who  obtained  his  good  opinion,  and  he  never 
forgot  attention  or  kindness  shown  to  him.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia felt  a  strong  personal  attachment  to  him,  and  his  last  years 
were  spent  at  the  Prussian  court,  where  a  place  was  assigned 
for  him  every  day  at  the  royal  table. 

His  death  was  quiet  and  with  little  pain,  his  mind  remaining 
clear  to  the  last.  The  sun  shone  into  his  room,  and  his  last 
words,  addressed  to  his  niece,  were.  "  Wie  herrlieh  diese  Strah- 
len !  sie  scheinen  die  Erde  zum  Himmel  zu  rufen!"  "How 
grand  these  rays !  they  seem  to  call  Earth  to  Heaven!"     1. 1. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUMENTS      IN      SCHOOL 


The  utility  of  music  in  schools  is  no  longer  problematical.  All 
those  objections  and  doubts  which  found  place  in  many  honest 
minds  formerlj^  have  vanished  in  the  light  of  experimental 
facts.  School  instructors,  directors,  and  committee-men,  almost 
every  where  regard  it  favorably;  not  only  those  who  them- 
selves have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  music,  but  others.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  teachers  say,  "I  can  n't  sing  my- 
self, but  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  capital  thing  among  scholars." 
A  little  singing  diffuses  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  which  makes 
pleasant  that  which  otherwise  often  proves  irksome.  Harmo- 
nious voices  inspire  harmonious  feelings.  The  school-song  makes 
the  school-room  attractive.  When  the  place  is  attractive  the 
lessons  are  easy. 

How  shall  singing  be  made  in  the  highest  degree  to  fulfill  its 
design  ?  Any  thing  which  has  the  effect  to  draw  out  the  voices 
is  of  importance.  All  teachers  of  singing  are  accustomed  to 
avail  themselves  more  or  less  of  instrumental  assistance  in  im- 
parting instruction.  In  Germany,  from  whence  we  have  drawn 
so  much  that  is  valuable  in  educational  matters  during  years 
past,  musical  instruments  are  considered  as  iiidispensable  to  the 
complete  furnishing  of  the  school-room.  If  an  instrument,  say 
a  piano-forte  or  melodeon,  assists  the  singing-teacher,  it  may 
also  be  made  in  a  degree  to  supply  the  place  of  one.  A  great 
deal  of  early  instruction  must  of  course  be  by  imitation.  Now 
if  a  tune  be  played  over  in  the  hearing  of  the  pupils,  they  hav- 
ing the  words  before  them,  they  soon  begin  to  sing  it.  In  al- 
most any  place  where  a  school  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  scholars 
is  in  operation,  more  than  one  miss  can  be  found  among  the 
number  capable  of  playing  the  tunes  in  our  school  singing-books. 
As  far  as  singing  of  tunes  is  concerned,  an  instrument  correctly 
played  will  insure  correct  performance  without  the  presence  of 
the  living  teacher,  when  the  teacher  without  the  instrument 
would  be  obliged  to  leave  some  things  faulty.  The  pitch  of  in- 
struments like  those  named  is  fixed,  and  so  offers  a  standard  to 
the  ear  to  which  the  voices  must  conform. 

ISIot  only  the  melody  may  thus  be  taught,  but  also  accom- 
panying parts.  Many  a  singing-teacher  has  found  himself  non- 
plused by  certain  kiniJs  of 'natural  second-singers',  who  follow 
or  accompany  the  melody  persistently  at  the  interval  of  a  third, 
whatever  may  be  the  harmonic  requirements  of  the  part.  If  it 
diverges  to  a  sixth  or  takes  a  direct  motion,  still  the  third  is  as 
inseparable  as  a  man  and  his  shadow.  If  he  attempts  to  have 
the  pupil  learn  the  part  by  itself,  and  sings  it  with  her,  she  pro- 
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vokingly  sings  second  to  that.  Now  an  instrument  capable  of 
presenting  the  parts  in  their  true  relation  remedies  this  diffi- 
culty at  once,  and  makes  correct  singers  at  least  as  far  as  pitch 
is  concerned. 

The  effect  of  instrumental  music  as  being  a  language  in  itself 
we  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon.  Who  has  not  felt  his  nerves 
thrill  under  it?  If  manhood  is  susceptible  of  its  influence,  how 
much  more  childhood,  fresh,  pure,  and  innocent.  Give  us  then 
the  instruments:  piano-fortes  if  possible,  otherwise  melodeons. 
As  manufacturers  of  the  latter,  Prince  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
have  been  longest  before  the  public.  Dealers  in  musical  mer- 
chandise every  where  have  them  for  sale;  and,  beginning  with 
Messrs.  Boot  &  Cady,  of  Chicago,  would  doubtless  be  glad  to 
furnish  them  at  a  reduced  price  to  schools,  should  a  movement 
be  made  for  their  introduction  where  a  piano-forte  would  be 
considered  too  expensive. 

Give  us  the  instruments,  and  give  us  the  voices  to  sing,  and 
hearts  to  praise  which  their  tones  inspire. 


PHYSICAL      EDUCATIO  N 


Some  seem  to  make  it  almost  a  virtue  to  forget  that  we  have  a 
body.  It  is  said,  "This  body  is  only  a  clod;  after  a  few  more 
years  or  months,  it  will  mix  again  Avith  common  earth;  its  com- 
ponent parts  will  go  make  up  the  trees,  the  grass,  the  flowers, 
and  even  the  noxious  weeds."  All  very  true:  the  mind  is 
doubtless  the  more  noble  part  of  man;  it  seems  to  be  that  which 
most  allies  him  to  his  Maker.  And  yet  this  godlike  part,  this 
wonderful  niind,  which  measures  the  distance  of  the  stars, 
which  weighs  the  sun,  which  studies  its  Infinite  Author,  and. 
then  bows  in  humble  adoration  before  his  revealed  presence, 
ever  has  acted,  and  in  its  present  state  must  ever  continue  to 
act,  through  the  medium  of  its  earthy  companion.  That  Divine 
Author  has  so  closel}^  joined  and  linked  these  two  essential  por- 
tions of  what  we  call  the  man,  that  when  we  observe  their  mu- 
tual actions  we  are  constantly  embarrassed  if  we  attempt  to 
use  the  terms  'cause'  and  'effect'.  At  one  time  we  see  the  en- 
tire mental  life  shaped  and  colored  by  bodily  weakness  and  suf- 
fering; again,  we  see  the  body  daily  gaining  in  health,  elastici- 
ty and  vigor,  from  the  mental  stimulus  which  joy,  hope,  cheer- 
fulness or  simple  activity  of  mind  supplies;  or  we  see,  as  in  the 
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case  of  Benton,  the  steady  and  sure  approach  of  death  delayed 
until  a  strong  will  has  accomplished  some  cherished  purpose. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  comparative  estimate  of  mind  and 
body  to  Avhich  we  have  already  alluded,  it  is  naturallj^  thought 
that  the  bodilj^  condition  of  the  student,  teacher,  or  man  of 
science  or  literature,  is  of  little  relative  importance,  because  his 
labor  is  almost  wholly  mental.  And  j-et  how  often  is  the  dis- 
appointment and  sickness  of  heart  of  the  fretted  and  perplexed 
teacher  or  the  baffled  student  wholh^  due  to  the  over-taxed 
nerves  of  a  neglected  body!  If  the  soul  of  such  a  man  shall  be 
strong  enough  in  its  purposes  to  urge  on  its  weak  companion 
until  it  reaches  the  goal  of  comparative  success,  with  how  much 
of  pain  and  suffering  is  it  accomplished,  and  too  often  with  an 
exhaustion  and  prostration  which  will  not  allow  him  to  triumph 
even  in  a  victory  won. 

Not  so  with  a  man  like  Agassiz  :  one  who  looks  upon  his  port- 
ly figure,  and  jolly,  good-natured  face,  can  see  there  the  ph3'sical 
power  which  enables  him  to  do  with  jo}?- and  singing  twice  as 
much  labor  as  would  slay  a  frailer  man,  even  if  he  possessed 
the  transcendent  mental  powers  of  the  great  naturalist. 

The  complaint  is  common,  and  we  think  too  well  founded, 
that  our  American  schools  of  all  grades  give  their  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  intellect,  leaving  in  neglect  both 
the  moral  and  the  jDhysical  training  of  their  pupils.  One  who 
reads  'Tom  Brown  at  Eugby',  or  other  books  giving  account  of 
some  of  the  great  schools  and  colleges  of  England,  must  be  re- 
minded at  almost  every  page  of  the  very  different  estimate 
which  is  there  placed  upon  manh"  frames  and  skill  in  athletic 
sports.  Who  can  doubt  that  it  is  to  this  fact  that  the  English- 
man owes  much  of  his  remarkable  physical  vigor,  and  that 
'pluck'  which  he  esteems  almost  a  cardinal  virtue? 

And  we  have  some  times  thought  that  a  person  can  not  be  a 
safe  teacher,  either  in  the  pulpit,  the  school-room,  or  the  au- 
thor's study,  if  he  has  not  a  body  in  tolerable  health  and  vigor. 
The  chances  are  very  great  that  the  teaching  of  a  dyspeptic  will 
be 'd3'sp8ptic'.  It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  manly  sports 
and  exercises  are  gaining  favor  in  our  colleges  and  in  the  com- 
munity; in  fact,  we  ma}^  say  that  the  time  has  come  when  an 
hour  or  two  a  day  given  to  boating,  cricket,  ball-plaj'ing,  skat- 
ing, etc.,  is  not  regarded  as  spent  in  'frivolous  amusement', 
and  therefore  lost.  Our  thought  has  recently  been  turned  to 
this  subject  by  reading  a  lecture*  given  before  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction  at  its  last  meeting.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  this  discourse:  we  bave  since  read  it  and  re-read  it, 
and  each  time  with  new  delight.     The  lecturer  himself,  in  his 

*  A  Lecture  on  Physical  Development,  and  its  S'lations  to  Natural  and  Spiritual  Development,  de- 
livered befoi'e  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  their  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting,  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  August  20, 1858,  by  S.  R.  Calthkop,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  formerly  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  England.    Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 
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well-knit,  sinewy  English  form,  jolly  face,  and  cordial,  earnest 
manner,  was  a  capital  recommendation  of  the  system  he  advo- 
cated; and  the  enthusiasm  Avith  which  his  lecture  was  received 
by  the  hundreds  of  prominent  educators  who  heard  it  gave 
good  reason  to  hope  better  things  in  the  future.  At  the  close 
of  the  lecture,  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  moved  that  five 
thousand  copies  be  printed  for  gratuitous  distribution,  and,  when, 
a  doubt  was  expressed  concerning  funds  for  the  purpose.  Gov. 
Buckingham  stepped  upon  the  platform  and  urged  to  go  forward, 
promising  that  the  funds  should  be  forthcoming.  The  motion 
M^as  carried  unanimously.  We  wish  the  lecture  could  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  Prairie  State,  and  many,  we  hope, 
will  send  and  obtain  copies.  We  are  sure  that  no  analj'sis  of 
ours,  even  if  accompanied  by  more  copious  extracts  than  we 
feel  at  liberty  to  make,  could  enable  one  to  disjiense  with  the 
portion  we  should  still  be  obliged  to  omit. 

Here  is  his  analysis  of  Man :  "Let  us  say,  then,  that  there  are 
five  grand  divisions  in  Human  Nature:  the  phj'sical,  the  in- 
tellectual, the  affectional,  the  moral,  and  the  devotional;  or,  in. 
other  words,  that  man  has  bod}^,  mind,  heart,  conscience,  and 
soul."  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  development  of  all  these 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  complete  man.  Develop  the  devo- 
tional element  alone,  and  we  have  the  recluse,  St.  Simeon 
Stylites,  who  passed  all  his  life  in  devotion  on  the  top  of  a  tall 
pillar.  Put  with  devotion  conscience,  and  we  have  the  grand 
inquisitor 'torturing  the  life  out  of  human  sinews  because  he 
ought'.  Conscience  and  devotion  then  need  a  heart.  If  this 
alone  be  added  we  have  a  man  of  the  order  of  Saint  Theresa. 
But  the  day  of  nuns  has  gone  for  ever;  we  must  have  the  mtel- 
lect.  AVill  devotion,  conscience,  heart,  and  intellect,  suffice? 
"Let  Charlotte  Bronte  answer — Charlotte  Bronte,  the  gifted 
and  the  feeble,  the  lynx-eyed  and  the  blind,  so  full  of  glorious 
strength  and  pitiable  weakness!  Charlotte  Bronte,  who  feels 
the  pressure  of  every-day  life  to  be  as  hard  as  a  giant's  grasp 
upon  her  throat!  Let  Chai-lotte  Bronte  answer,  dying  before 
her  time  at  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  when  the  pathof  fame  was 
just  opening  before  her  and  the  world  was  just  beginning  to 
know  how  much  it  wanted  her.  The  pale-eyed  school-girl  who 
never  played  along  with  the  other  children,  never  ran  and 
laughed  and  shouted  with  the  rest,  little  knew  what  days  and 
hours  and  years  of  dullness,  of  pain,  and  agony,  she  was  laying  up 
for  the  future,  what  a  premature  grave  she  was  digging  for  her- 
self Intellect,  then,  needs  body.  Come,  then,  and  see  me  build 
a  Man!  A  calm,  silent  devotion,  a  conscience  pure  and  rever- 
ent, a  heart  manful  and  true,  an  intellect  clear  and  keen,  a 
frame  of  iron,  with  these  will  we  dower  our  hero  and  call  him 
Washington!"  The  lecturer  then  goes  on  to  point  out  the  lack 
of  physical  development  in  the  educational  systems  of  our  coun- 
try; in  the  course  of  which  he  speaks  of  the  New-York  Public 
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Schools  in  terras  of  the  highest  praise,  coupled  with  the  plainest 
reprehension  for  their  want  in  this  particular.  He  next  grace- 
fuil^'  introduces  the  following  curious  and  cutting  allegorj- : 

"One  can  some  tiines,  in  a  smilitig  wa}'^,  give  utterance  to 
truths  which  seem  hard  and  stern  when  spoken  in  grim  earnest. 
Let  us  see  whether  we  can  not  find  some  allegory  to  represent 
what  1  mean. 

"Some  time  ago,  I  read  a  tale  which  related  that  a  certain 
gentleman  was,  once  on  a  time,  digging  a  deep  hole  in  his 
garden.  He  had,  as  I  m;yself  had  in  my  younger  days,  a  per- 
fect passion  for  digging  holes  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  it; 
but  the  hole  which  he  vvas  now  digging  was  by  far  the  deepest 
which  he  had  ever  attempted.  At  last  he  became  perfectly 
fascinated,  carried  away  by  his  pursuit,  and  actually  had  his 
dinner  let  down  to  him  by  a  bucket.  Well,  he  dug  on  late  and 
early,  when,  just  as  he  was  plunging  his  spade  in  with  groat  en- 
ergy for  a  new  dig,  he  penetrated  through  and  fell  down,  down 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

"To  his  astonishment,  he  landed  upon  the  top  of  a  coach 
which  was  passing  at  the  time,  and  soon  found  himself  perfect- 
ly at  home,  and  began  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  pass- 
enger opposite  to  him,  a  very  gentlemanly-looking  man  envel- 
oped entirely  in  a  black  cloak.  He  soon  found  out  that  the 
country  into  which  his  lot  had  fallen  was  a  very  strange  one. 
Its  i)eculiarities  were  thus  stated  by  his  gentlemanly  fellow 
passenger:  'Ours,  sir,' said  he,  'is  called  the  country  of  Skitz- 
land.  AH  the  Skitzlanders  are  born  with  all  their  limbs  and 
features  perfect;  but  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  all  their 
limbs  and  features  which  have  not  been  used  drop  off,  leaving 
only  the  bones  behind.  It  is  rather  dark  this  evening,  or  you 
would  have  seen  this  more  plainly.  Look  forward  there  at  our 
coachman:  he  consists  simply  of  a  stomach  and  hands,  these  be- 
ing the  onl}^  things  he  has  ever  used.  Those  two  whom  you 
see  chatting  together  are  brothers  in  misfoi-tune;  one  is  a  cler- 
gyman, the  other  a  lawyer:  they  have  neither  of  them  got  any 
legs  at  all,  though  each  of  them  possesses  a  finely-developed  un- 
derstanding; and  3'ou  can  not  help  remarking  what  a  massive  jaw 
the  lawyer  has  got.  Yonder  is  Mr. ,  the  celebrated  million- 
aire; he  is  just  raising  his  hat.  You  see  he  has  lost  all  the  top 
part  of  his  head  —  indeed  he  has  little  of  his  head  loft,  except  the 
bump  of  acquisitiveness  and  the  facult}^  of  arithmetical  calcula- 
tion. There  are  two  ladies,  members  of  the  fashionable  world. 
Their  case  is  very  pitiable;  the}'  consist  of  nothing  whatever  but 
a  pair  of  ej'cs  and  a  bundle  of  nerves.  There  are  two  members 
of  the  mei'cantile  world;  they  are  munching  some^sandwiches, 
you  see,  but  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  appearances, 
as  I  can  assure  you,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  they 
have  no  digestive  organs  whatever.  As  for  myself,  I  am  a  school- 
master. I  have  been  a  hard  student  all  my  life,  at  school  and 
35 
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at  college,  and,  moreover,  I  have  had  a  natural  sympathy  with 
my  fellow  men,  and  so  1  am  blessed  with  a  heart  and  brain  en- 
tire. But  see  here.'  And  he  lifted  up  his  cloak,  and  lo!  under- 
neath, a  skeleton,  save  just  here!  'See,  here  are  the  limbs  I 
never  used,  and  therefore  thej^  have  deserted  me.  All  the  sol- 
ace I  now  have  consists  in  teaching  the  young  children  to  avoid 
a  similar  doom.  I  some  times  show  them  what  I  have  shown 
you.  I  labor  hard  to  convince  them  that  most  assuredly  the 
same  misfortune  will  befall  them  which  has  happened  to  me 
and  all  the  grown-up  inhabitants;  but  even  then,  I  grieve  to 
say,  I  can  not  always  succeed.  Many  believe  that  the}-  will  bo 
lucky  enough  to  escape;  and  some  of  the  grown-up  inhabitants 
pad  themselves,  and  so  cheat  the  poor  children  into  the  belief 
that  they  are  all  right,  though  all  the  elder  ones  know  better. 
You  will  now  perceive  the  reason  why  all  the  gentlemen  you 
see  wear  such  tight  pantaloons:  they  pretend  that  it  is  fashion- 
able, but  in  reality  it  is  in  order  to  prevent  their  false  legs  from 
tumbling  out.  Surely,  my  case  is  miserable  enough;  mj'- only 
hope  consists  in  the  idea  of  educating  the  rising  generation  to 
do  better.  No  doubt  it  is  easy  to  persuade  them  to  do  so  in  the 
coutjtr3^from  which  you  came,  but  I  assure  you,'  added  he,  with 
a  heartfelt  sigh,  <that  it  is  some  times  very  hard  to  do  so  here. 
Nearly  all  of  us,  then,  have  lost  something  of  our  bodies.  Some 
have  no  head,  some  no  legs,  some  no  heart,  and  so  on;  and  our 
aristocracy,  the  governing  bod}^,  consists  of  the  few  individuals 
who  have  used  all  their  faculties,  and  therefore  possess  them  all.' 
At  this  moment  a  dreadful  earthquake  broke  out,  and  an  extem- 
pore volcano  shot  the  gentleman  who  had  listened  to  this  inter- 
esting narration  right  up  to  the  crust  of  the  earth  again,  and 
by  a  strange  and  fortunate  chance  shot  him  up  into  the  very 
hole  which  he  had  been  digging;  and  he  discovered  himself  ly- 
ing down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  feeling  just  as  if  he  had 
awakened  from  a  dream,  and,  to  his  surpi'ise,  heard  distinctly 
the  voice  of  his  wife  crj'ing  out  from  the  top,  'Come,  come,  dear, 
you  're  very  late,  and  supper  is  getting  quite  cold'." 

A  remedy  for  these  evils,  so  tormenting  to  the  Skitzlanders, 
and  so  commonly  found  in  our  every-day  world,  is  suggested  by 
introducing  and  encouraging  manly  sports  and  games  as  a  con- 
stant practice  and  study  in  school.  Said  the  lecturer:  "I 
learned  to  play  and  love  these  games  at  school  and  at  college. 
I  have  now  given  them  nearly  four  years' trial  in  my  school, 
and  every  day  convinces  me  more  and  more  of  their  beneficial 
results.  I  can  not  tell  how  much  ph3'sical  weakness,  how  much 
moral  evil,  we  have  batted  and  bowled  and  shinnied  away  from 
our  door;  but  I  do  know  that  we  have  batted  and  bowled  away 
indolence  and  listlessness,  and  doing-nothing,  which  I  believe  is 
the  devil's  greatest  engine;  and  1  also  know  that  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  boys  in  these  games  never  dies  out,  their  enjoyment 
aever  flags,  for  these  games  suppl}'^  the  want  of  the  boys'  na- 
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tures,  and  keep  their  thoughts  from  strajing  to  forbidden 
ground."  Then  follows,  at  considerable  length,  a  plea  for  the 
80-called  'sporting  world',  who  have  kept  alive  and  encouraged 
such  games  and  sports.  Real  benefits  are  pointed  out  as  having 
come  to  the  world  from  this  much-abused  class,  notwithstanding 
the  evil  which  has  accompanied  them.  The  'fast  young  man' 
is  not  to  be  cured  by  'crushing  out'.  Sympathize  with  him  in 
what  is  noble,  manly  and  right  in  his  nature  and  practices,  and 
thus  gain  an  influence  over  him  to  help  him  to  correct  the  evil. 

But  the  question  is  asked,  "Are  not  these  games  dangerous?" 
Says  the  lecturer:  "1  have  played  at  cricket  or  shinnj^-,  or 
boated,  since  I  was  nine  years  old.  During  the  last  three  years 
and  a  half,  I  have  played  at  one  or  the  other  almost  every 
day.  I  have  played  at  shinny  or  hockey,  as  we  call  it,  all 
through  the  winter,  through  snow  a  foot  deep,  and  when 
the  thermometer  was  below  zero;  I  have  played  at  cricket 
in  the  summer  with  the  thermometer  at  90°,  and  I  have  never 
yet  seen  one  serious  accident.  The  fact  is,  that  1  have  a  theory 
that  J^ature  loves  young  men  and  boys,  and  loves  to  aid  them 
in  their  sports.  She  sends  her  ice  and  snow  to  educate  them 
and  make  them  hardy,  while  we  are  sitting  by  the  stove  and 
abusing  the  weather.  She  won't  let  them  be  hurt  half  so 
much  by  a  blow  or  full  as  older  people,  who  do  not  love  her  half 
as  well.  She  breaks  the  young  one's  fall,  and  herself  puts  the 
plaster  on  his  little  fingers.  She  is  delighted  at  every  conquest 
these  young  children  of  hers  make  over  herself;  just  like  some 
big  boxer  she  stands  who  is  teaching  his  boy  to  box.  He  feints 
and  threatens  and  looks  big,  but  who  so  pleased  as  he  when  the 
young  one  gets  in  his  one,  two!" 

He  glances  at  the  'good  time  coming',  when  we  shall  have  a 
true  education  of  the  ivhole  man,  as  follows:  "  When  the  great 
coming  race,  prophesied  of  so  long,  shall  at  last  inhabit  the 
earth,  they  shall  see  no  more  glorious  stars,  no  bluer  atmosphere, 
than  we  do  to-daj^j  the  moon  shall  pour  forth  no  more  silver 
from  her  bounteous  horn;  the  sun  shall  lavish  his  golden  rays 
no  more  freelj^  than  he  does  to-day.  But  yet  the  whole  world 
shall  be  unimaginably  bi-ighter  and  more  beautiful  to  that 
crowning  race.  And  why '/  Because  their  natures  shall  be  in 
tune  with  the  outward  universe,  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  all 
their  senses,  shall  be  unimaginably  more  acute  than  ours,  their 
bodies  shall  be  perpetual  sources  of  joy  to  them,  and  their  souls 
shall  be  awake  to  knowledge,  truth,  and  love. 

"Put  together  the  fragments  of  men  that  we  have  among  us 
to-day  —  the  physical  joy  in  existence  of  the  western  hunter, 
the  intellectual  keenness  of  the  man  of  science,  the  love  of  na- 
ture of  the  artist  or  poet,  the  love  for  each  little  bird  and  insect 
of  the  naturalist,  the  justice  of  a  Washington,  the  love  for  God 
and  man  of  a  Florence  Nightingale,  and  then  we  gain  some 
glimpses  of  the  men  of  the  future,  who,  God  has  willed,  shall  pes- 
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8ef<9  the  planet  at  last.  For  assuredly  the  race  is  safe,  though 
nations  or  individuals  fail  and  perish.  Safe,  because  God  has 
not  built  the  planet  in  vain;  safe,  because  his  long  patience  shall 
have  its  full  satisfaction  at  the  last.  How  shall  these  things  be? 
God  will  give  this  blessing  to  human  labor  directed  by  truth  and 
love." 

He  closes  with  some  hearty  words  of  exhortation  and  cheer 
to  the  teacher,  a  part  of  which  we  quote: 

"See  to  it  then,  educatoj-s!  that  young  Human  Nature  has 
its  due.  See  to  it  that  conscience  and  soul  have  their  rightful 
supremacj',  that  intellect  and  sweet  human  affection  walk  hand 
in  hand.  And  lastly,  see  to  it,  educators!  that  these  young 
bodies  have  their  due.  Learn  for  yourselves  numberless  manly 
games  and  sports,  and  resolutely  continue  to  teach  them  and 
practice  them  yourselves  in  the  midst  of  your  scholars.  Love 
open  air  and  exercise  yourselves  first;  this  love  will  be  conta- 
gious, and  will  communicate  itself  to  those  around  you.  No 
vatom  of  true  dignity  will  be  lost,  and  a  priceless  fund  of  good 
humor  will  be  gained  for  yourself,  and  a  natural  good  feeling 
will  be  established  for  ever  between  3^ou  and  your  scholars. 
Do  this,  and  we  shall  no  longerhear  of  schoolmasters  becoming 
old  men  before  they  are  forty;  but  the  schoolmaster  will  be 
known  as  the  j^oungest-looking,  healthiest,  and  hapj^iest  man 
in  the  district." 


TEACHING     A     PROFESSION 


Within  the  last  fev^  years,  every  one  connected  with  common 
schools  or  interested  in  educational  progress  has  observed,  wher- 
ever the  common-school  system  has  been  successful!}'  started,  a 
growing  and  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  that  the 
business  of  teaching  should  be  recognized  as  a  learned  profes- 
sion ;  that  it  should  hold  that  position  in  the  jjublic  estimation 
to  which  its  great  importance  entitles  it. 

In  no  State,  perha]>s,  has  greater  progress  in  this  direction 
been  made  than  in  ours.  In  our  County  Commissioners  we 
have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  pi'otection  from  the  abuses  of 
the  S3'stem,  formerly  so  prevalent,  arising  from  the  employment 
of  incompetent  teachers.  The  success  of  our  Normal  School 
promises  a  still  greater  improvement,  at  no  distant  day,  in  the 
qualification  of  teachers,  both  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  accu- 
racy of  their  acquirements  and  their  ability  to  impart  instruc- 
tion, and,  as  a  consequence,  a  better  appreciation  by  the  public 
of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  our  vocation.     Institutes 
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will  soon  be  formed  in  every  county  in  the  State,  affording 
teachers  the  opportunity  of  meeting  for  mutual  improvement 
and  pleasure.  Thus  we  have  all  the  facilities  nccessarj^  lo  ren- 
der our  school  system  efiieient,  if  they  are  bat  properly  em- 
ployed. In  regard  to  the  first  and  the  last  of  these,  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  Institutes,  we  would  say  something. 

As  a  professional  teacher,  we  felt  no  little  pride  at  the  result 
of  the  last  election  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, when  a  professional  teacher  was  elected  to  that  office, 
one  who  has  all  his  life  (we  believe)  been  identified  with  the 
school  interests  of  our  State,  and  hope  it  is  a  precedent  from 
which  the  common-school  interest  and  influence  of  Illinois  will 
allow  no  departure  hereafter;  if  so,  we  have  made  along  ad- 
vance toward  the  position  of  a  recognized  profession.  Nor 
should  this  policy  be  confined  to  this  State  office  alone  :  the 
same  should  be  pursued  in  the  county.  Teachers  should  use 
their  influence  in  their  Institutes  and  elsewhere,  and  demand 
that  a  professional  teacher  be  selected  for  the  office  of  Commis- 
sionei'.  It  is  not  enough  that  Eev.  A.,  Lawyer  B.,  Dr.  C,  or 
book-agent  Prof.  D.,  who  have  not  sufficient  ability  to  secure  a 
living  by  their  own  profession,  and  not  sufficient  'sharpness' 
to  be  successful  politicians,  are  active  and  undoubted  friends  of 
common  schojls,  and  have  education  enough  to  fill  the  office 
well:  they  are  not  the  men  to  select;  their  interest  in  educa- 
tional progress  is  no  greater  than  their  interest  in  any  thing 
else  that  has  money  in  it.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  county 
in  the  State  that  does  not  contain  one  or  more  professional 
teachers  well  qualified  for  this  office.  Now  if  we  have  the  learn- 
ing and  talent  among  us,  sufficient  to  entitle  our  business  to  be 
considered  an  independent  profession,  let  us  show^  it  by  no  long- 
er relying  upon  those  who  are  not  practical  teachers  to  be  our 
representative  men. 

We  would  sa}^  the  same  with  regard  to  Institutes.  We  at- 
tend them  and  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  the  dignity  and  the 
responsibility  of  our  business;  we  hear  loud  demands  that  it 
shall  be  a  recognized  profession.  And  who  conducts  the  drills 
of  these  Institutes?  a  teacher,  either  from  home  or  abroad? 
Perhaps  so  ;  but  quite  as  likely  some  lawyer,  preacher,  or  doc- 
tor, whose  knowledge  of  school  necessities  is  limited  to  his  ex- 
perience as  a  pupil,  is  invited  to  do  it.  Who  make  the  address- 
es ?  Some  of  the  ladies,  perhaps,  write  essays;  but  who  make 
the  addresses?  Why,  the  same  gentlemen.  On  what  subjects 
do  they  write?  subjects  bearing  practicall}'  upon  education? 
No;  how  could  they?  Thej'^  have  had  no  experience  to  en- 
able them  to  do  so:  if  upon  education  at  all,  it  is  generally 
a  recommendation  of  its  value;  but  too  frequentl}'  it  does  not 
even  bear  the  name  of  education,  it  is  literary,  its  subject  is  the 
'  Unseen ',  the  '  Ethereal ', '  Truth', '  Spirit-Culture',  or  'Soul-De- 
velopment', and  treated  in  the  same  style  which  Amyrilda, 
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Zanet,  etc.,  employ  in  their  contributions  to  our  '  literary  news- 
papers'. To  such  persons  too  often  is  committed  the  direction 
of  the  Institute,  and  sensible  people  wonder  what  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes are  intended  for. 

It  is  hiffh  time  that  we  should  either  sto])  talking  of  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  our  business,  or  show  that  we  are  in 
earnest  b}'  being  independent  of  outsiders,  on  whom  we  now 
rely  so  much  for  assistance. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Class  Exercise  in  Numbers. —  The  following  exercise  seems  to  us  to  bring  out 
the  main  points  to  be  presented  in  teaching  the  elements  of  numbers  and  notation, 
although  the  precise  method  may  or  may  not  be  the  best  adapted  to  any  particu- 
lar class  of  pupils. 

Teacher  (showing  a  piece  of  chalk). —  What  do  you  see  ?  Pupils. —  A  piece  of 
chalk.  T. —  How  many  pieces  of  chalk  ?  P. —  One  piece  of  chalk.  T. —  Say 
'  one  piece  of  chalk '.     P. —  One  piece  of  chalk.     T. —  What  do  you  see  now  ?    P. 

—  A  pencil.  T. —  Say  as  you  did  about  the  chalk.  P. —  One  pencil.  Several 
other  things  are  shown,  and  the  reply  is  given  in  the  same  way.  T. —  In  what 
were  all  the  things  I  have  shown  you  "alike  ?    P. —  There  was  one  every  time.     T. 

—  Charles,  you  may  write  '  one '  on  the  board  :  who  can  tell  me  how  he  must  spell 
it?  P. —  0-n-e.  T. —  Suppose  we  could  write  this  word  with  only  one  mark: 
why  would  that  be  better  than  to  write  it  as  Charles  has?  P. —  It  would  not  be 
so  much  work.  T. —  Yes,  and  there  would  be  other  advantages,  which  you  will 
learn  by-and-by.  Well,  Charles,  you  may  now  make  a  straight  mark  like  this  (1), 
and  we" will  lei,  that  mean  'one'.  May  this  mean  one  chair,  just  as  well  as  one 
piece  of  chalk  ?  P. —  It  may.  T. —  How  will  you  know  what  sort  of  a  'one'  it 
means?     P. —  We  must  have  some  word  with  it. 

2'eacher. —  Now,  again,  tell  me  what  you  see.  P. —  A  piece  of  chalk.  T.  (hold- 
ing up  another  piece  in  the  other  hand"). —  What  do  you  see  here  ?  P. —  Another 
piece  of  chalk.  T. —  You  may  say  each  time  just  as  you  did  before.  What  do 
you  see  now?  P. —  One  piece  of  chalk.  T. —  And  now?  P. —  One  piece  of 
chalk  T. —  Let  us  put  them  together:  now  tell  me  what  you  see.  Some  may 
say,  '  one  piece  of  chalk  and  one  piece  of  chalk ',  and  some  probably  would  say, 
'  two  pieces  of  chalk '.  Accept  the  answer  '  one  and  one ',  and  dwell  upon  it  for  a 
while,  trying  the  same  exercise  with  pencils,  books,  etc.  T. —  Now,  scholars,  let 
us  have  a  short  word  for  '  one  and  one ',  so  that  we  shall  not  have  to  say  it  so  oft- 
en ;  you  may  call  it  'two'.  How  many  pieces  of  chalk  now?  P. —  ^ino  pieces 
of  chalk.  T. —  Henry  may  write  this  word :  see  that  he  spells  it  right.  T. —  How 
did  we  write  one  afte'r  we  "had  written  it  with  letters  ?  P. —  We  made  a  mark  for 
it?  T. —  Well,  you  may  make  this  mark  ('2)  for  two.  What  is  'two'?  P. — 
One  and  one.  Again  repeat  the  exercise  with  a  piece  of  chalk  in  each  hand,  then 
put  'hem  together,  and  once  more  get  the  answer,  'Two  pieces  of  chalk'.  T. 
(holding  a  pencil  before  the  class)—  What  do  you  see  now  ?  P. —  One  pencil. 
T.  —  And  now  (showing  a  piece  of  chalk)  ?  P.—  One  piece  of  chalk.  T.—  We 
will  put  them  together:  now  what  have  we?  P. —  One  pencil  and  one  piece  of 
chalk.  T.—  Why  do  you  not  say  '  two '  ?  P. —  We  ca'  n't  say  two  pencils,  or 
two  pieces  of  chalk.  T. —  Can  you  call  them  by  any  name  such  that  you  can  say 
'two'?  P.— We  can  call  them  things.  T.— One  thing  and  one  thing  is  what, 
then  ?  P. —  Two  things.  T. —  When  can  you  call  '  one  and  one '  '  two '  ?  P. — 
When  they  are  alike,  or  only  things.     T. —  Yes,  when  they  are  of  the  same  kind : 
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what,  then,  is  two  ?  P. —  One  and  one  of  the  same  kind.  T. —  What  do  you  see 
now  ?  P. —  Two  pencils.  T. —  And  now  (showing  the  other  hand)  ?  P. —  One 
pencil.  T. —  Wc '11  put  them  together:  what  now?  P. —  Two  pencils  and  one 
pencil.  After  this  exercise  is  repeated  once  or  more,  call  two  and  one  three,  and 
write  the  word  and  figure  as  before.  T. —  Wliat  is  three,  then?  P. —  Two  and 
one.  T. —  And  wliat  was  two  ?  P. —  One  and  one.  T. —  Then  what  else  can 
you  call  three  besides  two  and  one  ?  P. —  One  and  one  and  one.  T. —  Must  these 
all  be  of  the  same  kind?  P. —  They  must.  In  a  similar  manner  bring  out  four. 
y._  Now,  what  is  four?  P.— Three  and  one.  T.— Or  what  else  ?  P.— One 
and  one  and  one  and  one.  T. —  Yes,  you  can  say  ones  for  any  number,  but  you 
need  not  say  them  any  longer.  Can  you  think  of  any  thing  else  to  call  four.  P. 
(after  a  little  study)  —  Two  and  two.  T. —  Yes;  you  see  we  can  make  four  by 
putting  ones  together  or  twos  together.  After  bringing  forward  five,  T. —  Can 
we  make  five  by  putting  together  any  thing  except  ones?  P. —  Yes,  three  and 
two.  T. —  Yes;  but  I  mean  by  putting  tlce  same  nnmber  with  itself  once  or  more? 
P. —  We  can  not.  T. —  Then  you  see  that  four  and  five  are  very  different  num- 
bers; we  shall  have  more  to  say  about  them  at  another  time. 

Let  the  work  be  carried  on  in  this  way  until  ten  numbers  are  formed  and  nine 
of  them  written  by  figures.  T. —  Now,  how  have  we  made  every  number  since 
one  ?  P. —  By  putting  one  with  the  last  number  we  had.  T. —  How  must  the 
numbers  be  that  were  put  together?  P. —  Of  the  same  kind.  P. —  What,  then, 
are  all  numbers  made  of?  P. —  Ones  of  the  same  kind.  T. —  Can  some  num- 
bers be  made  by  putting  some  other  number  than  one  with  itself  once  or  more?     P. 

—  They  can.  T. —  How  can  eight  be  made  ?  P. —  Of  fours  or  twos.  T. —  Six  ? 
P. —  Of  threes  or  twos.  T. —  Can  seven  be  made  in  this  way?  P. —  It  can  not. 
T. —  Have  we  given  every  new  number  a  new  name  ?  P. —  We  have.  T. —  What 
kind  of  a  mark  have  we  made  for  every  number?  P. —  A  new  one.  T. —  But 
how  long  can  we  make  new  numbers  in  this  way  ?     P. —  As  long  as  we  please.     T. 

—  What  will  be  the  trouble,  then,  if  we  give  each  a  new  name  and  a  new  mark  ? 
P. —  We  never  could  learn  the  names  and  marks;  or.  We  never  should  get  done. 
T. —  Well,  then,  next  time  we  will  contrive  some  way  to  name  and  mark  numbers 
without  making  a  new  name  and  mark  for  each  nuniher. 

Solution. —  Ray^s  Arithmetic  :  AUigation,  Case  V,  Ez.  1.  (In  May  number.) 
",How  much  lead,  specific  gravity  11,  with  \  ounce  of  copper,  sp.  gr.  9,  can  be 
put  on  12  oz.  cork,  sp.  gr.  f,  so  that  the  three  will  just  float;  that  is,  have  a  sp. 
gr.  (1)  the  same  as  water?" 

The  sp.  gr.  of  the  cork  is  taken  from  the  first  edition.  In  the  later  edition  this 
is  changed  to  ^.  This,  while  it  makes  the  given  result  (^  oz.)  more  absurd  than 
before,  shows  us  how  it  is  obtained. 

With  the  sp.  gr.  f,  12  oz.  cork  displaces  16  oz.  water;  the  buoyant  tendency 
over  the  weight  of  the  cork  is,  then,  14  oz. ;  and  as  lead  and  copper  weigh  less  in 
water  than  out,  there  must  be  more  than  4  oz.  of  both,  or  more  than  3|-  oz.  of  lead. 
If  the  sp.  gr.  of  cork  be  taken  j-,  12  oz.  will  displace  48  oz.  water,  and  35  oz.  clear 
weight  of  copper  and  lead  will  be  required,  or  more  than  35^  oz.  lead. 

I  have  taken  this  example  to  illustrate  the  wrong  application  of  Alligation  to 
specific-gravity  questions  from  Ray's  work,  as  from  the  one  best  and  most  favor- 
ably known  in  the  State.  Most  of  our  higher  arithmetics  contain  the  same  error, 
which  may  be  thus  stated :  Specific  Gravity  deals  at  once  with  weights  and  vol- 
umes. With  equal  volumes  the  numbers  by  which  the  sp.  gr.  is  represented  give 
the  ratio  of  the  weights;  with  equal  weights  these  give  the  ratio  of  the  volumes. 
Here  the  density  is  to  be  the  same  as  water,  or  the  weight  equal  to  it ;  hence  the 
numbers  give  the  ratio  of  the  volumes.  In  applying  Alligation  they  have  always 
been  taken  as  the  ratio  of  the  weights;  hence  the  error. 

This  example  may  be  thus  wrought:  12  oz.  cork  displaces  12-=-f=16  oz.  water; 
the  weight  in  water  of  copper  and  lead  must,  then,  be  16  —  12  =  4  oz.  ^  oz.  cop- 
per displaces  i-i-9  =  xV  oz.  water.  Its  weight  in  water  is  \  —  xV^^i  oz.  The 
water  weight  of  the  lead  must  be,  then,  4  — 1-=:3^  oz. ;  and  as  it  displaces  yy  of 
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its  weight  of  water,  its  air  weight  will  be  j^  of  its  water  weight,  y^  of  Z^  oz. 
=  3^1  oz.,  which  is  the  correct  result. 

'I. ',  of  lilooinington,  sends  us  the  above  solution,  which  deals  thoroughly  with 
an  error  very  common,  and  we  think  little  understood  by  many  of  our  teachers. 

We  have  received  several  answers  to  questions  in  the  last  number,  but  insert 
none  of  them  this  month ;  hereafter  the  solutions  will  be  given  two  months  later 
than  the  questions,  because  by  our  present  system  wo  have  not  time  to  hear  from 
all  who  wi.sh  to  send  solutions. 

Problems. —  Arlthnetic.  I.  A  Pi-obkm  for  the  School-room.  When  the  air  is  still 
and  at  tlie  temperature  of  80°  (Fahr.),  sound  travels  1144  feet  in  a  second.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  a  locomotive  is  traveling  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour, 
and  is  distant  from  you  572  steps  of  30  inches  each  (about  a  quarter  of  a  mile), 
wlien  the  engineer  sounds  the  whistle :  how  far  will  the  locomotive  go  before  you 
hear  tlie  sound  of  the  whistle  ?  How  far  if  the  rate  of  running  is  twenty  miles  an 
hour?  IIow  far  if  40  miles?  Can  this  question  be  stated  for  solution  by  cancel- 
lation ?     Let  your  answer  be  in  feet. 

II.  A  stick  of  timber  of  equal  size  from  end  to  end,  and  24  feet  long,  was  so 
placed  upon  a  wagon  that  one  end  extended  two  feet  forward  of  the  centre  of  the 
fore  axle,  and  the  other  end  six  feet  back  of  the  centre  of  the  hind  axle :  we  wish 
to  know  the  numb?r  of  feet  (in  length)  supported  by  each  axle.  n.  h. 

III.  The  difference  between  the  cube  root  of  a  number  and  the  number  itself  is 
120  times  the  cube  root  of  the  number:  what  is  the  number?  (See  Problem  I  in 
June  Teacher.) 

IV.  One  of  two  poles  is  just  f  as  long  as  the  other,  and  they  are  set  up,  in  a  ver- 
tical position,  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  lengths.  Moreover,  a 
point  on  the  ground  between  them  just  ^  of  the  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
longer  pole  to  the  foot  of  the  shorter  is  30  feet  from  the  top  of  each.  What  is 
the  length  of  each  pole  ?     How  far  apart  are  their  tops? 

Questions  III  and  IV  are  from  I).  P.  Cjolhunia  Common- School  Arithmetic.  Some 
of  the  questions  in  this  number  are  quite  easy ;  and  we  intend  to  give  one  or  more 
questions  every  month  so  easy  that  the  pupils  in  our  common  schools  can  solve 
them.     Will  our  teachers  please  set  them  at  work  ? 

Findinc;  Square  Root  by  Geometry.  '  J.  J.  C  sends  the  following  neat  method : 
To  take  the  square  root  of  13,  for  instance.  Divide  the  num- 
ber into  two  convenient  factors,  as  6-^  and  2  ;  lay  off,  with  a 
scale,  on  a  straight  line,  BD,  =  Gi,  and  AD,  =  2."  With  AB 
as  a  diameter,  draw  the  circle,  and  tlirough  D  draw  FE,  at 
right  angles  with  AB.  Then  will  DF  or  DE,  measured  by  the 
scale,  be  the  square  root  required;  for  i/ADxDB  =  DF  or 
DE.     (See  Geometry.) 

Practical   Methods   ix   Arithmetic. —  Multlplicatioii   of   Compound  Knmbers. 
XI.  When  the  numbers  in  the  multiplicand  are  convenient,  as  in  the  following  Ex.: 
What  cost  8  watches  at  3£  15s.  lid.  each?     lid.  lacks  Id.       ^^  jgg    j-^^ 
of  1  shilling;  hence  8  times  lld.  =  8s.  lacking  8d.,  =  7s.  4d.  '     g 

I5s.=;f£;  hence  8  times  15s.=8  times  f£,  =  |  of  8£,  =  6£,     --^ — ^ -r- 

leaving  7.-».  to  write.     8  times  3£-+-6£=30£.  "^^^     '®-     *«.  ^tm. 

XII.  When  the  multiplier  is  a  convenient  number.     Mul-  Example  : 

tiply  2  yd.  2  qr.  3  na.l^y  8.     8  times  3  na.  =  3  times  2  qr.,       2  yd.  2qr.  3na. 

=  6qr.,  =  l  yd.  2  qr.     8  times  1  qr.  =  2  yd.;  hence  8  times  2     8 

qr.  =  2  times  2  yd. ,  =  4  yd.  Wo  now  have  5  yards  to  add  to  21  yd.  2qr.  Ana. 
8  times  2  yards,  making  21  yards.  It  is  evident  that  both  these  conveniencea  will 
often  occur  in  diflfjrent  operations  in  the  same  example ;  and  one  has  no  idea  how 
often  he  may  thus  take  advantage  till  he  tries  the  experiment. 
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Education  by  Rote,  Superficial. —  Walking  to  church  one  Sunday  in  Skye, 
we  were  followed  by  a  slip  of  a  lad  some  10  or  12  years  of  age,  who,  on  putting 
sonie  questions  to  him,  volunteered  to  name  all  the  capitals  in  Europe,  which  he 
did  with  marvelous  dexterity.  From  Europe  he  crossed  to  South  America,  and 
rattled  out  the  names  of  the  capitals  with  the  accuracy  of  a  calculating  machine. 
From  South  America  he  started  off  to  Asia  ;  and  finally  he  brought  up  at  Jeddo  in 
Japan.  We  were  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  such  acquirements,  and,  in- 
deed, as  to  the  reality  of  any  information  having  been  conveyed  to  the  lad's  mind 
by  the  formidable  muster-roll  of  words  that  had  been  stuffed  into  his  mouth.  We 
therefore  asked  him,  "  Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  the  island  you  live  in?  "  But, 
notwithstanding  his  lore,  he  had  not  learned  that  he  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
To  make  quite  sure  of  the  fact,  we  requested  the  captain  of  the  steamer  to  repeat 
the  question  in  Gaelic  ;  but  thei-e  was  no  Skye  forthcoming.  He  knew  the  name  of 
the  parish,  and  of  all  the  capitals  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  island  which  he 
lived  in.  There  being  a  schoolmaster  present  accidentally,  we  thought  the  occa- 
sion too  good  to  be  lost  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  word-stufi&ng,  and  ventured 
another  question.  Now,  my  lad,  you  have  told  us  the  names  of  nearly  all  the 
capitals  in  the  world  :  "  is  a  capital  a  man  or  a  beast  ?  "  "  It 's  a  beast,"  said  the 
boy,  quite  decisively.  So  much  for  words  without  understanding ;  in  the  next 
school  inspection  that  boy  will  probably  pass  for  a  prodigy,  and  will  figure  in  sta- 
tistical reports  as  an  example  of  what  good  education  can  do. 

English  Ed.  Paper. 
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In  compliance  with  repeated  requests,  we  present  some  suggestions  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  an  Institute. 

The  beM  teachers  that  can  be  had  should  be  procured  to  conduct  the  exercises. 
All  regular  labor  should  be  as  well  defined  as  in  the  well-regulated  school.  The 
following  Programme  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  marking  out  the  work  for  an  Institute. 
It  includes  but  the  exercises  for  a  single  day.  On  different  days  it  may  be  arranged 
to  place  some  other  branches  in  stead  of  those  named.  The  opportunity  for 
criticism  and  remarks  after  each  exercise  develops  much  that  is  valuable,  while  it 
extends  a  courtesy  to  those  present  who  may  have  suggestions  to  make,  but  may 
not  be  generally  known  as  prepared  to  do  so.  The  evenings  may  be  occupied  by 
lectures  from  those  engaged  in  the  exercises  or  by  discussions  of  some  educational 
questions.  Essays  may  be  prepared,  to  be  presented  either  in  the  evenings  or  at 
the  times  marked  as  '  miscellaneous '.  Considerable  interest  may  be  added  by 
having  a  box  placed  to  receive  questions  (indorsed  with  the  name  of  the  ques- 
.tioner),  which  may  be  disposed  of  at  '  miscellaneous '  time,  in  the  evenings,  or  at 
a  time  set  apart  for  that.  An  informal  social  gathering  at  the  close  makes  teach- 
ers feel  better  acquainted,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  feast  for 
the  body  at  such  a  time. 
36 
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PROGRAMME. 

9      A.M.  Opening  Exercises  —  (Devotional,  Singing,  etc.). 

9.15  Arithmetic,  by . 

10.  Criticism  and  Remarks. 

10.15  Miscellaneous. 

10.30  Reckss. 

10.40  Spelling. 

11  Reading,  by . 

11.45  Criticism  and  Remarks. 

12  Close. 


1.30  P.M.  Opening  Exercises. 
1.40  Grammar,  by 


2.30  Criticism  and  Remarks. 

2.45  Miscellaneous. 

3.  Recess. 

3.10  Geography,  by . 

4.  Criticism  and  Remarks. 
4.15  Miscellaneous. 

4.30  Close. 

Much  may  often  be  added  to  the  interest  and  value  cf  an  Institute  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  general  critics  for  each  half-day,  who  shall,  just  before  dismission,  re- 
port such  errors  of  speech  or  fact  as  they  may  have  noticed. 

Prescott's  Philip  II. —  It  was  reported  after  Prescott's  death  that  this  work 
would  be  continued  by  his  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Kirk,  who  knew  Mr.  Prescott's 
outline  and  plan  for  the  rest  of  the  work  and  was  acquainted  with  his  materials ; 
but  it  is  now  said  to  be  given  up,  principally  on  account  of  objections  urged  by 

Prof.  TiCKNOR. 

Americans  at  Humboldt's  Grate. —  The  U.S.  Minister,  Gov.  Wright,  of  In- 
diana, attended  the  funeral,  attended  by  a  representative  from  each  State  in  the 
Union,  says  The  Century.  No  other  foi'cigu  nation  showed  such  special  interest  in 
the  man  and  the  occasion. 

London  now  covers  an  area  of  121  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1858  was 
2,362,336.     The  London  of  1858  is  equal  to  three  Londons  of  1801.  Century. 

Obituary. — 

Walker,  John. —  This  gentleman  died  recently  at  the  age  of  78,  in  Stockton, 
Scotland.  The  English  papers  say  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  lucifer  matches,  and 
that  he  kept  his  processes  secret  for  a  considerable  time,  making  large  profits  by 
his  sales.  But  Faraday,  passing  that  way,  heard  of  these  wonderful  matches, 
bought  a  box,  and  made  known  Mr.  Walker's  secret. 

We  suppose  that  Mr.  Walker's  matches  were  the  antimonial  matches  so  com- 
mon twenty  years  ago,  which  were  lighted  by  drawing  them  through  a  fold  of 
sand-paper ;  for  we  have  seen  the  invention  of  loco-foco  or  phosphorous  matches 
ascribed  to  an  American,  who  died  within  a  few  months.  This  later  invention 
has  entirely  superseded  the  lucifers. 

Dr.  Henry  Abbott  died  at  Kafr-el-Aish,  March  30,  1859.     He  was  an  enthu- 
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Biastic  investigator  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  had  spent  many  years  in  Egypt. 
He  entered  the  service  of  Mohammed  Ali  as  a  surgeon,  and  concluded  to  make 
Cairo  his  home ;  at  that  place  he  married  an  oriental  lady,  and  began  his  famous 
collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  cost  him  over  $100,000,  and  is  the  best 
in  the  world.     It  has  been  for  some  years  in  New  York  on  exhibition. 

Mr.  Charles  Leslie,  R.A.,  a  celebrated  artist,  born  at  London,  Oct.  19,  1794, 
died  in  that  city.  May  5,  1859. 

Dr.  Dioxtsios  Lardxer  died  early  in  May,  aged  69  •,  he  was  born  at  Wexford, 
February  23, 1790.  He  was  a  poor  boy,  but  made  his  way  by  his  talents  to  emi- 
nence as  a  man  of  science.  He  was  once  in  holy  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church. 
He  wrote  works  on  mathematical  and  scientific  subjects,  and  was  the  projector  of 
the  Penny  Magazine  and  the  Cabinet  Cylopsedia,  which  placed  information  at  a 
cheap  rate  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  of  England.  Dr.  Lardxer  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1840,  and  delivered  popular  scientific  lectures,  which  were  pub- 
lished and  had  an  extensive  sale. 

Dr.  Lardxer  has  been  charged  with  shallowness,  as  men  often  are  who  write  for 
the  people  on  scientific  subjects.  He  has  been  charged  with  saying  that  no 
steam-vessel  could  cross  the  Atlantic.  A  writer  in  the  Tr'iJbune  says  that  he  was 
present  when  Lardxer  said  what  has  been  so  interpreted,  and  that  Lardxer  only 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  subject  of  ocean  steamers,  that  no  steam-vessel  that  he 
had  seen  could  possibly  carry  fuel  enough  to  accomplish  the  passage.  This  was 
in  1835  or  1836.  A  statement  is  given  in  Brande's  Encyclopaedia,  that  many  who 
had  given  attention  to  the  subject  believed  in  1835  that  in  the  then  existing  state 
of  steam  navigation  the  success  of  the  project  as  a  commercial  scheme  for  profit 
was  more  than  doubtful.  Dr.  Lardxer  was  one  of  these  doubters;  and  we  believe 
the  owners  of  ocean  steamers  maybe  counted  in  the  same  list  at  the  present  time, 
in  spite  of  all  improvements. 

CuBAXS. —  The  number  of  Cubans  now  at  school  in  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated at  from  six  to  ten  thousand. 

Two  Juvexile  Compositioxs. — On  Dancing  —  Some  people  think  dancing  is 
right,  but  I  do  not.  I  think  dancing  is  wrong.  People  who  go  to  balls  lose  their 
night's  rest,  and  get  up  in  the  morning  feeling  very  bad  and  cross.  My  advice  to 
all  is  not  to  dance  on  no  occasion  whatsoever. 

On  the  Elephant. —  The  elephant  is  the  largest  animal  in  the  world.  He  eats 
hay  and  cakes.  You  must  not  give  the  elephant  tobacco,  for  if  you  do  he  will 
stamp  his  great  big  feet  on  you  and  kill  you  dead.  Some  people  think  the  ele- 
phant is  the  most  noble  animal  in  the  world  ;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  the  American 
Eagle. 

Wholesale  Abuse  of  Opium. —  One  of  the  curious  facts  recently  revealed  by 
the  publication  of  custom-house  tables  is,  that  there  was  imported  into  this  coun- 
try last  year  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  opium.  Of  this  amount,  it  is  esti- 
mated from  reliable  data  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  is  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses. The  habit  of  eating  opium  is  known  to  be  spreading  rapidly  among  law- 
yers, doctors,  clergymen,  and  literary  men,  and  enormous  quantities  are  used  by 
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the  manufacturers  of  those  poisonous  liquids  which  are  dealt  out  in  drinks  in  the 
saloons  and  groggeries  that  infest  every  city  and  village  in  the  country. 

The  oldest  graduate  of  Yale  —  in  academic  age  —  the  Rev.  Gad  Newell,  long 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Nelson,  New  Haven,  died  at  that  place, 
February  26,  aged  96.  He  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1786,  seventy  three  )'ears 
ago.  By  his  death,  Mr.  Joshua  Dewey,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  of  the  class  of  1787,  be- 
comes the  oldest  graduate.  He  is  93  years  old.  Next  to  him  ranks  Rev.  Dakiel 
Waldo  of  the  class  of  1788,  now  residing  in  Syracuse. 

National  Teachers' Association. —  The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day, the  10th,  of  August  next,  commencing  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 

At  this  meeting,  lectures  are  expected  from  the  following  gentlemen,  viz:  In- 
troductory Address  by  the  President,  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
Lecture  by  ElbrIdge  Smith,  of  New  England ;  Lecture  by  J.  N.  McJilton,  of 

Maryland ;    Lecture  by  James  Love,  of  Missouri ;    Lecture  by  Mr. ,  of  the 

Southwest.  Several  other  Essays  and  Reports  are  expected  from  gentlemen  of 
diflferent  sections  of  the  country. 

The  order  of  exercises  will  be  announced  at  the  meeting.  Measures  have  been 
taken  to  make  this  the  largest,  most  interesting  and  influential  Educational  Meet- 
ing that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  country.  A  large  number  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished educators,  representing  every  department  of  instruction,  are  expected 
to  be  present  and  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  meeting. 

It  is  proposed,  in  order  to  the  fullest  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  may  be  pre- 
sented for  consideration,  that  the  Association  divide  itself  into  sections,  after  the 
manner  of  the  '  Scientific  Association ',  and  thus  afford  time  for  freedom  of  debate 
and  mature  action  on  all  subjects  presented.  This  arrangement  will  afford  the 
members  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  such  sections  as  have  under  consideration 
questions  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested. 

It  is  expected  that  papers  embracing  the  several  departments  of  instruction, 
from  the  Primary  School  to  the  College  and  University,  will  be  presented. 

The  Local  Committee,  at  Washington,  the  chairman  of  which  is  Prof.  Z. 
Richards,  is  actively  engaged  in  making  preparation  for  the  meeting.  Gratuitous 
entertainment  will  be  given  to  ladies,  and  a  reduction  of  fare  made  to  such  as  put 
up  at  the  public  houses.  A  reduction  of  fiire  has  also  been  secured  on  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  travel.  Thus  all  who  are  interested  can  attend  this  meeting,  and  at 
small  expense. 

Educational  Journals  and  other  papers,  friendly  to  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion, are  respectfully  requested  to  insert  this  notice. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  President,  A.  J.  Rickoff, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Z.  Richards,  Washington,  B.C.;  D.  B.  Hagar,  Jamaica  Plains, 
Mass.;  C.  S.  Pennell,  St.  Louis ;  or  the  Secretary,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Home  Demand  for  Schoolmasters. — At  the  Normal  University  building,  now 
being  erected  at  Bloomington,  is  this  notice  :  "  No  Smokeing  Alowed  ware  their 
IB  aney  Shaveiags  About," 
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Prof.  Mitchell  —  Cincinnati  and  Albany  —  Astronomical  Meeting  at  Cin- 
cinnati.—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Astronomical  Society  on  Friday  last, 
Prof.  Mitchell  read  a  proposition  from  the  Directors  of  Farmers'  College,  looking 
to  the  removal  of  the  institution  to  College  Hill.  These  Directors  propose  to 
convey  to  the  Society  four  acres  of  land  at  College  Hill  as  a  site  for  an  Observa- 
tory, and  also  to  guaranty  to  that  Society  the  sum  of  $'7,000  on  condition  the 
above  subscription  shall  be  invested  in  a  suitable  building,  and  $2,000  in  procur- 
ing and  mounting  a  transit  instrument  for  an  Observatory. 

Prof  Mitchell,  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  movement,  proposes  to  con- 
nect the  Cincinnati  Observatory  with  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  by  an 
independent  telegraph  wire,  to  communicate  between  the  two  institutions.  In 
this  way,  he  argued,  great  results  might  be  secured  to  the  science  of  Astronomy. 
This  scheme  contemplated  a  division  of  his  time  between  Albany  and  Cincinnati. 
He  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  if  an  arrangement 'could  be  made  at  the  two  places.  He 
referred  to  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  and  remarked  that 
one  hundred  thousand  observations  had  been  made  on  Mount  Adams. 

Important  Discovery  in  Photography. —  Galignani  announces  a  new  discov- 
ery in  Photography.  It  consists  in  the  invention  of  an  artificial  light,  so  wonder- 
fully luminous  and  so  steady  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  the  most  brilliant  noon- 
tide sun  in  photographic  operations.  The  light  being  contained  in  a  portable 
apparatus,  portraits  can  be  taken  in  private  residences,  even  in  the  darkest  room, 
wholly  independent  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  those  parts  of  cathedrals, 
or  other  picturesque  architectural  monuments,  where  the  light  of  the  sun  never 
penetr  ites,  and  which,  in  consequence,  have  been  wholly  shut  out  from  the  pho- 
tographer, will  be  as  accessible  to  the  artist  as  any  part  of  the  exterior. 

The  best  definition  we  ever  heard  of  '  bearing  false  witness  against  your  neigh- 
bor' was  given  by  a  little  girl  in  school.  She  said  it  was  when  no  body  did 
nothing,  and  some  body  went  and  told  of  it. 

Physical  Education. —  Great  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  this  subject 
throughout  the  country.  The  Gymnasium  is  being  introduced  into  very  many 
schools,  and  in  cities  has  in  several  instances  supplanted  military  companies. 

Common  Schools  in  South  America. —  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres  recognizes  the  principle  that  the  education  of  the  masses 
as  the  only  safeguard  to  a  Republic,  and  has  taken  the  instruction  of  youth  from 
the  priesthood  and  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  a  Common  Educational  Depart- 
ment, organized  after  the  common-school  system  of  the  United  States.  The 
school  funds  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  to  be  distributed  in  certain 
proportions  to  the  districts,  the  tax-payers  being  taxed  from  one-fourth  to  half 
as  much  as  the  donation.  A  monthly  paper  has  also  been  started,  devoted  en. 
tirely  to  school  interests. 

A  certain  divine  at  a  Sabbath-School  Celebration  said  that  not  more  than  one 
public  school  in  twenty  had  any  outward  form  of  Christianity.  Is  it  so  ?  If  so, 
what  is  the  remedy  ?     Our  schools  must  not  be  Godless  schools. 
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State  Normal  Universitt. —  The  second  annual  examination  is  just  past,  and 
was  an  occasion  of  unusual  interest.  Strangers  from  distant  parts  of  the  State, 
and  from  other  States,  were  present.  The  first  day  was  occupied  with  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Model  School,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Miss  Brooks,  and  the 
students'  classes  in  the  Normal  School.  I  can  hardly  speak  too  highly  of  the  suc- 
cess and  real  value  of  the  Model  School,  which  is  a  model  in  fact  as  well  as  name. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  single  out  any  one  branch  and  call  special  attention 
to  it ;  but  if  I  should,  that  branch  would  be  Reading.  Here  children  are  taught  to 
read,  not  to  mumble.  Clearness  of  enunciation  and  comprehension  of  what  is  at- 
tempted to  be  read  are  insisted  on;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  children  read 
excellently.  In  the  Normal  Department  Mr.  Burnham  examined  a  class  in 
Arithmetic,  Mr.  Norton  in  Grammar,  Mr.  Hite  in  Arithmetic,  Mr.  Willis  in 
Geography,  Miss  Peterson  in  Reading,  and  Prof.  Hewett  in  Physical  Geography ; 
all  but  tlie  last-named  examiner  being  students. 

On  Thursday  the  examination  was  resumed,  and  the  regular  teachers  were  in 
charge.  Rev.  Mr.  Clover,  instructor  in  Drawing,  had  the  first  hour,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  the  elements  of  drawing.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Willard, 
with  Sections  A.  and  B.  in  Latin,  and  he,  in  turn,  by  Prof  Moore,  with  Section 
D.  in  Algebra.  In  the  afternoon  Prof  Moore  examined"  a  class  in  Botany,  Prof 
Hewett  a  "Mass  in  Reading,  and  President  Hovey  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
School-Teaching.  An  hour  was  devoted  to  each  exercise,  so  that  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  classes  were  heard,  and  this  third  was  selected  by  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Messrs.  Bass,  Rex,  Wells,  Bateman,  and  others  of  the 
Board,  plied  the  classes  constantly  with  test  questions,  to  determine  whether  they 
could  '  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them '.  Messrs.  Moulton,  Bateman, 
Wells,  Bass,  Swett,  and  Bunsen,  gave  their  views  of  the  school  and  the  results 
already  made  manifest,  in  very  complimentary  speeches,  when  the  examination 
was  declared  ended. 

In  the  evening  B.  F.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  the  Chicago  Journal,  delivered  a  finely- 
written  oration  before  the  literary  societies,  and  Section  A.,  in  charge  of  Prof. 
Cady,  'discoursed  most  excellent  music'.  It  was  a  pleasant  ^mrfe  to  the  rigors 
of  the  day.  x. 

Hon.  S.  W.  Moulton,  of  Shelby  county,  is  the  newly-elected  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Sampel  Willard 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Professorship  of  Language,  owing  to  ill  health. 
The  labors  of  the  place  proved' too  great.  Mr.  M90re's  salary  was  raised  from 
$1,200  to  $1,400  per  annum,  and  Mr.  Hewett's  salary  from  $1,200  to  $1,300. 
The  Principal  and  the  Committee  on  Officers  were  empowered  to  appoint  a  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Rev.  B.  G.  Northrcp,  of  Massachusetts,  recently  gave  a  course  of  lectures  be- 
fore the  upper  classes  in  the  Normal  University  on  Mental  Philosophy.     He  treat- 
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ed  the  subject  practically,  and  abundantly  sustained  the  reputation  which  he  has 
earned  at  home,  of  being  a  skillful  mental  anatomist. 

Chicago  High  School. —  The  Third  Anniversary  exercises  of  the  Chicago  High 
School  were  held  on  the  8th  inst.  Diplomas  were  presented  to  thirty-one  grad- 
uates. The  exercises  were  highly  interesting,  and  were  attended  by  a  very  large 
audience. 

The  boys  of  the  school  have  recently  erected,  at  their  own  expense,  a  gymna- 
sium, well  supplied  with  all  the  means  for  taking  exercise. 

At  a  concert  recently  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  school  sufficient  funds  were 
raised  to  enable  them  to  purchase  one  of  Steinwat  and  Co.'s  seven-octave  piano- 
fortes. 

Henderson  County. —  The  teachers  and  friends  of  public  schools  are  at  work 
in  Henderson  county.  An  Association  has  been  formed,  and  an  Institute  is  to  be 
held  in  September  next,  commencing  the  last  Tuesday.  Many  good  school-houses 
are  being  erected,  and  a  good  sentiment  prevails.  The  schools  at  Oquawka  are 
good,  and  with  an  additional  building  they  would  be  able  to  inaugurate  a  system 
that  would  afford  all  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  life  that  await 
them.  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  the  present  School  Commissioner,  is  an  active,  energetic 
worker,  and  knows  what  is  required  of  a  teacher,  and  the  elements  of  a  good 
school.  His  labors  are  bringing  about  a  correct  sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  schools 
in  the  county. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Button,  the  Principal  of  the  Schools  at  Oquawka,  is  showing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  our  system  by  unmistakable  signs  in  a  school  which  is  under  his  charge, 
which  is  all  that  could  be  asked  or  expected  in  excellence.  Ke  is  assisted  by  six 
female  teachers,  whose  classes  show  their  ready  adaptation  for  the  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 

Monmouth. —  The  citizens  of  Monmouth  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  noble 
system  of  instruction.  The  vote  recently  given  in  favor  of  another  building  shows 
fully  that  the  cause  has  true  advocates ;  the  plan  decided  upon  is  good  ;  the  house 
will  Qpst  $8,000  when  completed,  and  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city. 

We  found  an  almost  entire  change  of  teachers  in  her  schools.  The  services  of 
Mr.  A.  H.  Tracy  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with ;  he  has  been  tried  and  found 
worthy  of  the  trust  committed  to  his  care ;  he  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  has  as 
fine  a  class  of  students  as  a  teacher  could  wish.  The  city  employs  eleven  teach- 
ers ;  retrenchment  has  driven  out  some  whose  places  it  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

Aledo. —  At  Aledo  we  found  the  schools  in  a  prcsperous  condition,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Baird,  a  teacher  of  much  experience.  He  is  awak- 
ening much  interest.  His  reviews,  or  public  exercises,  held  once  a  month,  can 
not  fail  of  interesting  his  patrons  and  stimulating  his  pupils ;  we  heard  produc- 
tions that  would  have  been  creditable  to  any  institution  of  learning.  He  is  aided 
by  such  a  Board  of  Directors  as  every  school  needs.  The  worthy  Editor  of  the 
Aledo  Record^  Mr.  J.  H.  Reed,  whose  pen  never  wearies  in  uiging  the  claims  of 
our  free-school  system  upon  the  people,  is  one  of  the  Board,  and  gives  instruction 
in  Vocal  Music,  from  liis  strong  desire  to  have  its  Influence  on  the  school,  and 
appreciating  its  benefits  aS  a  discipline  to  the  mind.  With  such  aids  the  success 
of  the  school  is  sure. 
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One  of  the  College  buildings  at  Aledo  will  be  completed  this  season ;  the  bard 
times  does  not  abate  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  universal  education. 

The  Count)'  Institute  is  to  be  held  at  Keithsburg  next  September.  Their  In- 
stitutes are  well  sustained. 

Beardstown. —  The  citizens  of  Beardstown  have  a  monument  of  their  interest 
for  the  youth  that  is  an  lionor  to  the  place  -—  a  fine  brick  school-house  that  cost 
them  ?7,000,  on  a  beautiful  site,  yard  well  shaded  with  forest  trees.  The  school 
was  organized  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  J.  S.  Borebeck,  a  teacher  of 
fifteen  years'  experience.  He  has  two  male  assistants,  and  two-  female.  The 
school  is  deservedly  popular,  and  the  District  is  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  a  ripe  scholar  and  experienced  teacher. 

Havana. —  The  public  schools  of  Havana  are  equal  to  the  schools  of  any  place 
of  its  size  in  the  State  for  thoroughness  of  recitation,  discipline,  and  good  order 
generally.  Their  building  and  yard  cost  $0,000,  is  beautifully  situated  and  invit- 
ing in  appearance.  House  seated  with  Eastern  furniture.  Prof  D.  T.  Bradford, 
the  present  Principal,  is  possessed  of  those  elements  essential  for  success  ix  teach- 
ing. Any  friend  of  education  will  find  enough  to  interest  liim  in  spending  a  half- 
day  or  more  in  his  room.  Would  that  we  had  more  of  such  teachers.  He  has 
three  assistants,  whose  labors  speak  well  for  them. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Leonard  has  recently  been  appointed  School  Commissioner  of  Cass 
county.  .  A  true  friend  of  education,  and  a  man  well  adapted  for  the  place  which 
he  has  been  called  to  fill. 
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Htmns  or  Praise  :  A  Collection  of  sixty  Hymmt,  with  appropriate  times,  for  De- 
votional use  in  Schools,  is  the  title  of  a  work  prepared  by  Mr.  Wm.  Tii.linghast,  and 
issued  by  Russel  &  Tolman,  Boston.  The  Hymn  sseem  to  have  been  selected  with 
care  ;  and  the  tunes,  which,  we  take  it,  are  all  original,  are  well  adapted  to  the 
words.  Mr.  Tillixghast,  having  been  a  long  time  engaged  in  teaching  music  in 
schools,  knows  well  what  is  requisite  in  the  department  for  which  this  work  is  in- 
tended. We  heartily  commend  it  to  all  schools  in  want  of  new  and  fresh  music 
for  devotional  purposes.     For  sale  by  Root  &  Cady,  Chicago. 

The  Tin  Trumpet  ;  Or,  Heads  and  Taik  for  the  Wise  and  Waggish.  A  new 
American  edition,  with  alterations  and  additions.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.     Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

This  work  was  first  published  in  London  in  1836,  but  has  for  some  time  been 
out  of  print.  It  has  lately  been  revised.  It  contains  very  much  of  wit  and  humor, 
a  great  deal  of  anecdote  and  caustic  sarcasm.  As  a  book  of  reference  and  amine 
of  illustration  it  will  prove  highly  valuable. 
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TEACHING    AS    A    RECOGNIZED     PROFESSION.* 


/. 


-^  No  calling  in  society  is  so  full  of  anomalies  and  contradictions  as 
that  of  the  teacher.  More  ancient,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
employment  except  farming  and  tailoring,  it  is  continually  full 
of  fresh  vigor.  Enjo3Mng  a  higher  respect  from  the  people  than 
any  other  occupation,  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  most  despised. 
"While  no  class  of  men  have  received  so  much  honor  and  praise 
as  teachers,  no  class  has  been  more  the  butt  of  ridicule  and 
abuse.  While  men  acknowledge  that  the  culture  of  mind  de- 
mands the  best  order  of  intellect  and  learning,  the  business  of 
teaching  is  regarded  as  fitly  performed  by  those  who  are  noto- 
riously unfit  for  an^^  thing  els?.  While  to  point  the  growing 
mind  to  wisdom  and  truth  is  deemed  the  most  noble  of  all  work, 
one  can  more  easil}"  get  the  title  and  emoluments  of  teacher 
than  of  brick-layer  or  wood-chopper.  While  no  expense  is 
deemed  too  great  to  secure  an  education,  the  wages  of  none  are 
so  grudgingly  paid  as  those  of  the  teacher.  VVhile  the  most 
costl3^  edifices,  filled  with  expensive  apparatus,  are  deemed  ap- 
propriate for  educational  purposes,  the  meanest  building  in  a 
settlement,  without  comfort  or  convenience,  is  deemed  by  pub- 
lic sentiment  a  verj'  good  school-house,  and  a  single  dollar  spent 
for  a  blackboard  or  a  map  is  deemed  a  wasteful  extravagance. 
No  man  is  regarded  as  more  necessary  than  the  teacher;  no 
man  is  more  frequently  or  needlessly  discharged. 

I  shall  at  once  claim  that  teaching  has  always  been  looked  to 
as  honorable,  and  the  highest  of  all  work.  I  claim  that  no  men 
have  stood  higher  in  jmbiic  esteem  than  teachers,  from  the  da^'s 
of  Adam  till  to-daj^.  Says  a  modern  writer,  "According  to  the 
pious  legends  of  the  Rabbins,  public  schools  existed  before  the 
Deluge;  and  Adam  was  not  only  the  first  man,  but  the  first 
school-master,  assisted  in  his  labors  by  Enoch,  and  succeeded 

•  A  Report  presented  by  J.  H.  Blodoett,  of  Mendota,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teach- 
ers' Agsociatii  n  at  Galesburg-,  December,  1858. 
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by  Noah.  After  the  Deluge,  Shem  established  and  presided 
over  a  public  school,  a;<si.slctl  by  iiis  gi-cat-grundson  Ebcr,  among 
wiioso  pupils  the  palriaVchs  Abraham  and  Jacob  arc  particu- 
larly mentioned." 

However  this  may  be  regarded,  we  can  trace  the  schools  of 
the  pro])hets  and  other  schools,  ])resided  over  by  Samuel  and 
others,  chief  of  the  nation,  through  tlie  various  changes  of  Jew- 
ish rule,  till  after  the  denunciations  of  Malachi  against  'master 
and  scholar'.  Where  do  men  stand  higher  than  the  teachers 
Greece  and  Rome?  And,  as  we  come  down  through  the  dark 
ages,  we  shall  find  the  reverence  tliat  men  had  for  them  cen- 
tring about  those  who,  however  limited  in  their  work,  were  the 
communicators  of  learning  to  others.  To  come  still  later,  none 
have  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  public  esteem  and  honor 
than  the  teachers  of  kings  and  princes,  or  the  jirofcssors  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  or,  nearer  home,  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  or 
even  the  comparatively  venerable  instructors  in  our  own  col- 
leges. 

A  CLASS  only  of  teachers  has  been  despised;  a  class  only  have 
been  subjects  of  ridicule  and  inconsistent  legislaiion,  and  re- 
garded as  the  scum  of  all  other  callings,  as  a  class  to  which  a 
3'oang  man  might  belong  long  enough  to  get  money  to  go  high- 
er, but  in  which  he  must  by  no  means  remain.  This  class  is 
the  teachers  of  the^^oor.  In  ancient  Judea  we  find  no  such  dis- 
tinction; for,  while  education  seems  to  have  been  quite  gener- 
al in  the  better  da^'s  of  Jewish  glory,  no  Jew,  under  the  The- 
ocracy, lost  social  privileges  or  standing  from  poverty  or  mis- 
fortune. No  fixed  rank  was  known  till  the  rebellious  spirit  that 
demanded  a  king  ai'ose.  In  Greece  and  Rome,  in  Egypt  and 
Babylon,  there  was  little  occasion  to  degi-ade  teaching  from  its 
connection  with  the  poor,  for  only  to  a  limited  extent  wei-e  any 
but  the  rich  and  the  noble  educated  in  books.  As  the  gloom  of 
the  dark  ages  began  to  clear  away,  men  began  to  think  of  the 
education  of  the  masses,  and  efforts  were  made  for  this  object, 
which  were,  for  a  long  time,  about  aseftectual  for  their  purpose 
as  the  orphan  asylums  and  charity  hospitals  of  modern  benev- 
olence are  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  and  homeless.  And  public 
sentiment  regarded  the  sul)ject  of  j)ublic  education  much  as  it 
now  does  that  of  public  hospitals.  As  we  tind  too  often  that  a 
poor  fellow  judges  rightly  who  would  as  soon  die  as  be  sent  to 
one  of  these  ))luces,  and  only  the  poor  and  unknown  ai'c  taken, 
while  those  able  to  secui-e  private  ireatnient  look  down  upon 
hospital  patients ;  so  public  schools  were  regartled  as  good  for 
the  poor  and  unknown,  who  could  not  afford  to  put  their  men- 
tal defects  undei*  ])rivate  treatment. 

Hence,  as  public  schools  were  but  educational  poor-houses, 
public-school  teachers  were  looked  upon  as  j)oor-house  kee|)ers, 
and  not  considered  so  respectable  as  in  these  days  keejjei's  of 
the  poor  are  deemed.     We  will  not  wait  to  see  against  wliut 
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class  of  teachers  the  satires  and  sarcasms  of  European  writers 
have  been  directed,  but  come  ut  once  to  our  own  couiitr}-,  only 
pausing  to  give  the  Germans  credit  for  a  better  appreciation  of 
their  common-school  teachers  tlian  their  neiglibors  had. 

When  our  country  was  settled  there  was  no  distinction  of 
classes  that  could  be  perpetuated  on  our  soil  but  that  of  wealth. 
For  a  time,  that  was  changeable  to  such  an  extent  that  even  a 
temporary  boasting  in  riches  had  little  place.  The  early  set- 
tlers were  like  the  Jews  under  the  Theocracy.  They  recog- 
nized education  as  a  necessity,  and,  knowing  no  distinction  of 
classes,  provided  for  the  education  of  all.  Harvard  and  Yale 
stand  as  monuments  of  the  early  zeal  of  New  England.  A 
thorough  S3'stem  of  public  instruction  is  among  the  early  rec- 
ords of  Connecticut.  Was  teaching  disreputable  then?  Was 
even  the  public  teacher  a  laughing-stock  ?  ISfo  !  But  as  wealth 
increased,  and  as  manj^  from  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies, 
came  in  who  cared  little  for  the  principles  upon  which  they 
were  founded,  there  grew  up  in  the  older  settlements  a  feeling 
of  exclusivcness;  while  in  many  new  settlements  the  feeling  of 
equality  in  educational  advantages  did  not,  in  the  first  place, 
constitute  a  prominent  feature.  Public  education  began  to 
wane;  and  as  private  schools  were  more  pati'onized  by  the 
wealthy  and  educated,  the  public  schools  came  more  to  be  re- 
garded as  onl_y  for  those  who  could  not  otherwise  be  educated; 
and  the  position  of  public-school  teacher  sunk  in  general  esti- 
mation, while  yet  the  teacher,  as  such,  was  not  underestimated. 
The  tendency  was  to  convert  public  schools  into  charity  schools, 
and  the  teachers  into  charity  teachers  —  terms  which  the  world 
deems  opprobrious.  AVe  can  see  how  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
and  ])Osition  stifles  effort  in  raising  the  masses  in  knovvledge  by 
glancing  at  those  portions  of  our  country  where  no  S3'Stem  pro- 
vides for  popular  instruction.  There  have  constantly  been  parts 
of  our  country  in  which  equal  facilities  for  education  to  rich 
and  poor  were,  to  some  extent,  afforded;  yet  it  can  not  be  de- 
nied that  a  strong  tendency  existed  to  make  the  public  schools 
the  places  for  those  who  could  not  send  elsewhere. 

That  it  was  its  connection  with  the  poor,  and  so-called  lower 
classes,  that  public  instruction  had  so  low  an  estimation  is  plain 
enough.  ]So  institution  felt  disgraced  by  receiving  gifts  from 
the  jniblic  ti"casury,  as  collegiate  i-ecords  of  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca show.  It  was  a  distinction  of  classes  to  be  educated  that 
made  the  difference.  But  within  a  few  years  there  has  been 
an  awakening  to  a  better  feeling.  The  effort  in  Massachusetts, 
in  Ehode  Island,  in  Connecticut,  and  in  some  other  »States,  has 
been,  not  to  make  the  public  scliools  fit  places  for  doing  up  the 
odds  and  ends  of  education,  but  that,  as  far  as  classes  went  in 
the  public  schools,  they  should  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  land. 
And,  as  a  natural  consequence,  as  public  schools  became  more 
respectable,  so  to  be  a  public-school  teacher  was  in  better  re- 
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pute.  Yet,  in  the  decline  of  public  schools,  and  in  those  States 
■where  public  instruction  had  never  been  of  a  high  standing, 
some  degrading  and  strange  regulations  had  been  introduced 
as  regards  public  teachers.  Teachers  for  public  schools  were 
required  to  be  examined  b}^  persons  who  were  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  know  anything  of  books  or  teaching.  Certificates 
were  issued  good  for  a  various  tract  of  country-,  from  a  single 
district  to  a  countj^  and  for  times  varying  from  a  few  days  to 
two  years,  in  man}'  cases  to  be  recalled  at  the  whim  of  the  ex- 
aminer. Public  sentiment  has  improved;  yet  laws  inconsistent 
and  unfitting  remain  upon  the  statute-books  of  the  various 
States.  The  hiw  of  Illinois  is  the  one  we  now  have  directly  to 
do  with.  Here  the  clergyman  and  the  physician  have  no  legal 
recognition,  except  in  the  rite  of  marriage  legally  performed  by 
a  clergyman.  The  law  prescribes  what  shall  constitute  a  lawyer, 
but,  be  it  observed,  prescribes  an  examination  by  lawyers.  But 
as  for  teachers,  the  State  has  ordained  that  a  teacher  shall  be 
examined,  not  by  his  own  class,  but  b}'  some  officer  who  is  not 
required  to  know  any  thing  of  the  matters  he  is  to  question  of. 
As  if  the  clergyman  were  required  to  be  examined  b}'  the  sher- 
iff 3  or  the  lawyer  by  the  coroner;  or  the  physician  bj'the  coun- 
ty clerk.  Furthermore,  while  others'  certificates  are  good 
throughout  the  State,  and,  by  a  little  formality,  throughout  the 
country  or  the  world,  and  for  good  behavior,  the  school-master 
is  not  supposed  to  know  enough  to  get  out  of  his  own  county 
or  city,  and  periodically  forgets  what  he  knows  even  in  a  single 
locality,  so  that  it  is  unsafe  to  allow  him  to  carry  a  license  to 
teach  for  more  than  two  years  at  a  time!  We  have  made  a  lit- 
tle improvement  there.  The  State  used  to  think  teachers 
would  forget  in  a  single  year  what  they  knew.  Now,  it  has  ad- 
mitted that  it  will  take  them  two  years  to  forget,  and  further 
liberality  of  views  is  hoped  for. 

ISIot  only  has  the  law  made  singular  regulations  with  regard 
to  public  teachers,  but  it  has  made  an  absurd  distinction  be- 
tween public  and  private  teachers.  While  any  one  who  chose 
could  open  a  school  on  his  own  responsibility,  no  one  could 
teach  in  a  public  school  without  being  examined  by  almost  any 
body,  from  a  man  well  educated  down  to  one  who  could  scarce- 
ly write  his  name.  The  State,  with  a  wondrous  zeal  to  prevent 
educational  quackery,  threw  wide  open  the  doors  to  private  en- 
terprise, while  degrading  requisitions  were  made  of  an}-  who 
would  teach  public  schools,  to  prevent  unfit  persons  from  getting 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  youth  !  It  is  as  if  governments 
should  decree  that,  while  any  might  practice  medicine  or  sur- 
gery', none  might  practice  in  public  hospitals  who  did  not  have 
a  certificate  good  for  one  year  from  the  minister's  wife;  or,  as 
if  any  might  work  in  iron,  but  none  must  make  cheese-knives, 
or  hinges  for  barn-doors,  without  a  certificate  from  the  pound- 
master;  or,  as  if  it  should  be  solemnly  enacted,  that  while  a 
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Broadway  Tabernacle  church,  or  the  Plymonth  church,  or  any 
other  of  our  great  metropolitan  churches,  might  employ  any 
body,  with  religion  or  without  it,  with  ability  or  a  born  fool, 
the  ministers  of  the  lesser  churches,  scattered  in  destitute  wards 
or  backwoods  hamlets,  must  have  licenses  duly  signed  by  the 
city  clerk  or  the  town  constabl-e. 

Who  can  wonder  that  teachers  have  so  quickly  turned  aside 
to  other  purt^uits?  No  man  in  the  community  except  the 
teacher  is  supposed  to  have  a  periodical  memory;  no  man  else 
must  be  subjected  to  a  questioning  as  to  his  fitness  for  his  trade 
or  work  b}'  those  who  are  required  to  know  nothing  about  it. 

The  teacher's  calling,  in  its  connection  w-ith  public  schools, 
had  certainly  sunk  to  a  very  low  point,  when  every  body  and 
any  bod}'  could  thus  question  teachers  or  candidates.  What 
blacksmith  would  not  hurl  his  sledge-hammer  at  the  head  of  any 
lawyer  who  procured  a  law  that  no  man  should  shoe  horses  or 
make  a  haj'-knife  till  he  had  a  certificate  from  the  postmaster? 
Who  would  escape  a  lasting  impression  that  proposed  that  no 
man  could  make  stoga  boots  without  a  certificate  from  the 
school-master?  It  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  that  young  men 
and  ladies  of  independence  either  left  teaching  after  being  sub- 
jected two  or  three  times  to  the  farces  called  examinations,  or 
went  into  private  schools,  where  they  were  subjected  to  none  of 
these  whimsical  things,  and  where,  after  once  satisf3ing  their 
employers  of  their  capabilities,  the  question  was  not  likely  to 
be  raised  again.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  who  were 
in  positions  where  their  manhood  was  not  subjected  to  the  fre- 
quest  insult  of  being  called  upon  to  be  examined  by  one  who 
often  made  no  pretensions  to  education,  and  whose  paltry  certifi- 
cate was  good  only  for  a  limited  portion  of  territory,  looked 
down  upon  the  public-school  teachers?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  public  schools  have,  till  recentl}*,  in  our  own  State,  failed 
to  secure  the  better  order  of  talent?  Public  teaching  could  not 
be  othev  than  a  transitory  business.  Men  of  strong  self-respect 
would  submit  only  for  a  time  to  these  farcical  examinations;  to 
being  unceremoniously  discharged  with  their  wages  in  arrear;  to 
being  subjected,  like  negroes  on  a  southern  plantation,  to  the 
form  of  an  annual  hiring;  to  having  their  wages  continually 
agitating  the  school-meetings;  to  the  dictation  of  every  body 
who  feels  his  self-consequence;  to  being  set  to  educate,  yet  ex- 
pected to  follow  forty  men's  methods  as  well  as  their  own,  be- 
cause they  were  in  public  schools,  —  as  if  a  man  digging  a  well  on. 
a  public  square  were  to  be  found  fault  with  because  he  did  not 
change  his  digging  for  every  loafer  that  could  tell  him  where 
to  find  water.  Men  who  would  submit  with  a  good  grace  to 
all  these  things  soon  began  to  be  regarded  as  mean-spirited, 
and  were  kicked  aside  as  some  men  kick  aside  a  trembling  dog 
that,  with  drooping  tail  and  crouching  body,  has  crawled  up  for 
a  caress.     Except  in  a  fev;^  localities,  therefore,  public  teachers 
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have  been  very  changeable.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  public- 
school  teaeliing  has  been  in  such  bad  repute,  not  that  schools 
have  not  been  of  a  Jiigher  order,  but  that  men  of  competence  and 
ability  remained  in  them  long  enough  to  begin  a  redemption, 
and  ti)at  there  was  respectability  enough  left  in  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  government  to  be  worth  redeeming.  The  re- 
demption beganfrom  without.  Men  put  themselves  in  the  pub- 
lie  service  who  meant  to  raise  the  State  schools  to  a  proper 
standing.  Encouraged,  the  teachers  began  to  stand  straighter 
and  really  be  more  like  men,  and,  in  man}-  localities,  a  more  lib- 
eral policy  grew  up,  so  that  a  man  once  examined  was  regarded 
as  able  to  remain  competent.  Such  is  the  case  in  most  of  the 
large  cities.  To  these,  and  to  such  spots  as  regard  the  State 
law  onl}'  by  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit,  we  must  look  for 
whatever  of  permanency  is  yet  attained. 

As  soon  as  the  public-school  teachers  took  heart,  they  rose 
rapidly  in  credit  and  esteem.  Now  we  have  our  Normal 
Schools  to  traii\  teachers;  professors  thick  as  country  school- 
masters used  to  be;  and  in  some  localities  the  feeling  in  favor 
of  public  schools  has  become  so  strong  that  the  pi-ivate  teacher 
is  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  public  good.  As  the  impetus  given 
to  a  body  hy  applj-ing  great  force  often  carries  it  beyond  the 
desired  point,  so  that,  like  a  pendulum,  it  must  swing  back,  or, 
as  a  self-shutting  gate  that  has  been  violently  thrown  open, 
must  swing  beyond  its  proper  place  two  or  three  times  before 
coming  to  rest,  so  this  pressure  to  bring  public  schools  to  a 
proper  standing  has,  in  this  respect,  swung  past.  I  was,  a  few 
days  ago,  in  a  building  where  the  valves  of  the  gas-burners  did 
not  have  the  usual  guards  to  check  them  when  turned  far  enough 
to  shut  off  the  gas."  In  turning  the  valves,  one  would  be  likely 
to  turn  them  too  far,  and  either  be  obliged  to  turn  them  back, 
or  discover  the  mistake  b}'  the  odorous  presence  of  gas  around 
him.  In  our  eagerness  to  light  up  the'  world  Avith  public 
schools,  we  must  be  careful  lest  we  push  too  fast,  or  be  warned 
that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  the  extinction  of  the  light  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  by  the  foul  smell  of  moral  gas.  Men  will  n  jt 
alwaj-s  submit  to  be  thrown  from  their  places  by  two  or  thi'ee 
who  misrepresent  the  public,  or  spend  half  the  year  watching 
to  know  where  they  can  go,  so  that  if  thrown  from  their  places 
they  may  light,  like  cats, "on  their  feet;  they  will  not  submit  to 
have  their  wages  reduced  and  their  labors  changed  at  the  whim 
of  every  one  whose  watchword  is  retrenchment,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  such  is  the  policy  in  too  man}'  of  our  public 
schools. 

Where  shall  we  put  the  private  tutors  and  family  instructors? 
I  answer:  Those  who  have  been  employed  to  devise  and  carry 
out  modes  of  instruction  according  to  their  own  judgment  have 
Lad  the  highest  respect;  those  who  have  only  been  hired  to  do 
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the  bidding  of  parents  in  the  instruction  of  their  children  have 
been  regarded  only  as  educated  slaves. 

We  have  somelhing  to  do  if  we  will  retain  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  ))ublic  schools.  If  we  do  our  diit}',  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance from  many  disadvantages  is  at  hand.  A  better  day  is 
comltig.  We  must  organize  as  a  profession,  to  be  regular]}'- 
recognized.  From  Maine  to  Iowa,  wherever  free  schools  are  a 
part  of  the  public  care,  come  voices  for  a  teachers'  profession. 
Hear  a  voice  froni  Connecticut :  "  It  is  unjust  to  require  a  teach- 
er to  be  examined  in  every  town  in  which  he  may  teach.  In 
short,  before  the  profession  of  teaching  is  what  it  ought  to  be, 
a  radical  change  must  be  effected  in  the  manner  of  hii'ing  and 
examining  teachers.  Teachers  must  be  examined  by  those  who 
have  made  teaching  their  studj'  and  business;  and,  when  once 
thus  examined  and  admitted,  must  be  allowed  to  teach  any 
where  in  the  State."  Another  voice,  from  Ohio  :  "There  is  rad- 
ical error  in  the  sj'stem  of  granting  licenses,  and  until  it  is  ef- 
fectually cured  teaching  will  never  take  a  high  rank  as  one  of 
the  professions,  but  will  continue  to  be  cursed  with  ignorant 
and  incompetent  practitioners."  A  teacher  from  Indiana  says, 
"  What  a  feeling  of  unmitigated  scorn  and  contempt  would  be 
manifested  if  professional  teachers  were  appointed  to  examine 
a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  bar!  And  yet,  would  it  be 
more  ridiculous  than  tlie  examination  of  teachers  by  mere  at- 
torneys? For  we  insist,  that  a  man  once  studied  arithmetic 
and  grammar  does  not  necessarily  qualify  him  hirft  to  teach 
them  himself,  or  to  ascertain  the  ability  of  others  to  do  it;  yet 
this  is  constantly  presumed  in  the  appointment  of  others  than 
practical  teachers  to  the  office  of  school  examiners."  In  the 
New-Hampshire  School  Journal,  William  Eussell,  of  Massachu- 
setts, says,  "  Organize  into  a  Profession."  And  so  I  might  con- 
tinue to  quote  from  friends  of  education  all  over  the  country. 
This  sentiment  is  not  merely  uttered  in  word,  it  has  become 
somewhat  a  reality.  New  York  and  some  other  States  have 
some  certificates,  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent,  ])erpetual, 
and  good  for  the  State.  Pennsylvania  has,  perhajis,  approached 
nearer  to  the  true  basis,  in  granting  perpetual  certificates  from 
County  Superintendents,  who  are  required  to  be  persons  of  lit- 
erary and  scieiilitie  :icquii'ements,  and  of  skill  and  experience 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  has  left  a  defect  in  the  ai-biti-ary 
manner  in  which  these  certilicatcs  may  be  annulled.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Normal  School  Act  of  1857  is  a  provision  more 
nearly  perfect;  I  will  read  : 

Sec.  6:  XII.  Examinations  for  f^raduation  shall  be  made  in  each  Noi-mal 
School  b_v  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  of  the  Principals  of  the  schools 
recognized  under  this  act,  who  shall  annually  be  flcs'gnatcd  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Scate  Superintendent  of  Connnon  School.s,  and  assemble  in  each  sciiool  at  a 
time  to  be  designated  by  him ;  and  said  Annual  Examiuatious  shall  take  place  in 
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the  p'.esf nee  of  the  Superintendents  of  all  the  counties  embraced  in  the  proper 
Normal  School  District. 

Sec.  9.  Tliat  the  Board  of  Principals  who  shall  examine  the  candidates  for 
graduation  in  any  of  the  Normal  Schools  under  this  act  shall  issue  certificates,  to 
be  signed  by  all  of  them,  to  all  such  students  of  the  full  course  as  two-thirds 
of  the  Board  shall  approve,  setting  forth  expressly  the  branches  in  which  each 
has  been  found  duly  qualified,  which  certificates  must  embrace  all  the  branches 
enumerated  in  tlv,;  fourth  article  of  the  fifth  section  of  this  Act,  including  the 
Tiieory  but  not  including  the  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  may  also  embrace  any 
additional  branches  in  which  the  graduate  may  be  found  proficient.  Actual 
teachers  of  common  schools,  in  good  standiug,  who  shall  produce  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  taught  in  common  [schools]  during  three  full  consecutive  annual 
terms  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  employed,  may  also  be  examined  at  the 
same  time,  md  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  regular  students  of  their  proper 
.Normal  School,  and,  if  found  equally  qualified,  shall  receive  certificates  of  scholar- 
ship of  the  same  kind  ;  and  all  the  certificates  granted  under  this  section  shall  be 
received  as  evidence  of  scholarship  to  the  extent  set  fortli  on  the  face  of  them, 
without  further  examination,  in  every  part  of  the  State  ;  and  whenever  the  holder 
of  any  certificate  under  this  section  shall,  by  study  and  practice,  have  prepared 
for  examination  in  any  branches  of  study  additional  to  those  in  such  certificate, 
he  or  she  may  attend  the  Annual  Examination  of  the  Normal  Scliool  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and,  if  found  duly  qualified,  shall  receive  a  new  certificate  setting  forth  all 
the  branches  in  which,  up  to  that  time,  he  or  she  may  have  been  found  proficient ; 
and  thenceforth  such  enlarged  certificate  sluill  also  be  evidence  of  scholarship  to 
the  extent  of  it,  in  every  part  of  the  State,  without  further  examination. 

Sec.  10.  That  no  Certificate  of  Competence  in  the  Practice  of  Teaching  shall 
be  issued  to  the  graduates  of  any  of  said  Normal  Schools  till  after  the  expiration 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  graduation,  and  of  two  full  annual  terms  of  actual 
teaching  in  the  district  or  districts  in  which  such  graduate;  taught;  nor  to  any 
teacher  who  shall  hold  a  full  certificate  of  scholarship  without  having  been  a  reg- 
ular student  and  graduate,  unless  upon  full  proof  of  three  years'  actual  teaching  in 
a  common  sctiool  or  schools;  nor,  in  either  case,  without  the  production  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  moral  conduct  and  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  requisite  duration 
of  professional  duty,  from  the  Board  or  Boards  of  Directors  in  whose  employment 
the  applicant  shall  have  taught,  countersigned  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  proper  county  or  counties;  on  the  production  of  which  proof,  and  not  other- 
wise, a  full  certificate  of  competence  in  the  practice  of  teaching  shall  be  added  to 
the  certificate  of  scholarship  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  teach- 
ing, already  possessed,  to  be  received  as  full  evidence  of  practical  qualification  to 
teach  in  any  part  of  the  State,  without  further  examination :  provided,  however, 
that  practical  teachers  who  shall,  upon  due  examination,  receive  a  certificate  of 
scholarship,  may  at  the  same  time  receive  a  certificate  in  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing, upon  producing  the  requisite  evidence  of  three  years'  previous  experience  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  good  moral  conduct. 

Sec.  11.  That  no  temporary  or  provisional  certificate,  nor  certificate  of  any  less 
degree  of  scholarship  than  that  required  by  the  ninth  section  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
issued  by  any  of  said  Board  of  Pi'incipals,  nor  by  the  Faculty  of  any  of  said  schools  ; 
but  the  Principal  of  each  of  said  schools  may  certify  in  writing  to  the  length  of 
time  which  teachers  may  have  attended  under  the  eleventh  article  of  the  sixth 
section  of  this  Act,  and  the  manner  of  their  deportment  while  in  attendance. 

Sec.  6  :  XI.  Actual  common-school  teachers  may  be  admitted  for  not  less  than 
one  month  to  the  Normal  Schools. 

Under  this  Act  no  certificates  have  jet  been  granted.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  tem])orary  certificate,  also  one  of  the  ])ortnanenfc 
ones,  given  by  County  Superintendents.  J3ut  to  find  this  in  its 
best  devehjpnient,  we  must  cross  the  Lakes.  In  185U  a  law  was 
passed  empowering  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  for  Up- 
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per  Canada  to  issue  certificates,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Normal  School,  valid  in  an}^  part  of  Upper  Can- 
ada till  revoked  according  to  law.  These  certificates  are  given 
only  to  those  who  have  attended  the  Normal  Schools.  I  have 
in  hand  a  certificate  equal  in  validity  to  a  physician's  diploma. 

The  National  Teachers'  Association  did  a  good  thing  in  recog- 
nizing all  actual  teachers  as  eligible  members,  but  undid  it  all 
again  by  declaring  that  no  one  whose  active  connection  with 
schools  had  ceased  could  be  a  member.  It  was  as  wise  and  just 
as  to  depose  a  clergyman  for  having  the  bronchitis,  or  to  de- 
prive a  law3^er  of  his  professional  position  when  he  had  an  at- 
tack of  bilious  fever. 

We  have  heard  these  professional  certificates  objected  to  be- 
cause teachers  who  once  obtained  them  would,  as  it  were,  be 
forced  on  society.  We  should  expect  such  an  objector,  if  he* 
had  a  sick  child,  to  hi}^  aside  all  his  common  sense,  and  take 
the  first  man  he  found  with  a  phj^sician's  diploma  to  look  after 
the  sick.  We  have  heard  men  worry  about  getting  rid  of  in- 
competent teachers,  and  asking  for  special  legislation  to  help 
them.  Such  a  man  would  not  know  how  to  deal  with  a  team- 
ster or  poor  lawyer  who  was  not  doing  as  he  agreed,  and  would 
want  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  help  him.  Let  us  have  the 
professional  certificates,  then  let  people  use  their  common  sense 
to  know  whether  those  bearing  them  are  adapted  to  the  locali- 
ties where  they  are  wanted.  Such  objections  as  referred  to 
sound  much  like  those  of  ver}'  lazy  men,  who  would  have  teach- 
ers furnished  ready  to  hand,  and  warranted  to  suit.  Men  will 
examine  a  wagon  they  wish  to  buy,  but  too  often  only  ask  re- 
garding a  teacher,  "  Has  he  a  County  Commissioner's  certifi- 
cate ? ''" 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said,  (1.)  Teaching  has  always  been 
honorable.  (2.)  A  class  only  of  teachers  have  been  the  subjects 
of  ridicule  and  inconsistent  legislation.  (3.)  The  basis  on  which 
classes  have  been  distinguished  has  been  a  false  one.  (4.)  To 
put  teaching  in  a  proper  position,  the  basis  of  distinction  be- 
tween teachers  must  be  changed  from  their  relation  to  the 
children  of  the  rich  or  the  poor  to  the  democratic  one  of  actual 
worth.     (5.)  This  can  be  done  by  a  professional  organization. 

This  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  Illinois  must  not  be  last. 
How  shall  we  secure  at  an  early  day  a  legal  recognition  of  pro- 
fessional standing?  By  radical  changes  in  the  State  law?  By 
no  means.  This  interference  with  existing  laws  is  hazardous 
at  best.  Moreover,  we  need  provisions  somewhat  like  the  pres- 
ent for  local  examination.  Canada  and  Pennsylvania  still  issue 
their  temporar^y  certificates.  The  mere  resolving  to  raise  our- 
selves-into  a  profession,  will  not  entitle  every  log-cabin  ??ro- 
fessor  to  a  full  diploma;  nor  will  it  always  bo  convenient  for  m'cn 
who  are  fairly  entitled  to  permanent  certificates  to  attend  at 
places  of  examination.  We  need  only  to  have  recognized,  as 
38 
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legal  such  certificates  as  may  be  issued  on  the  basis  that  may 
be  fixed. 

Your  Committee  would  prefer  to  submit  the  matter  to  the 
Association  for  full  and  free  discussion,  asking  that  after  such 
discussion  it  may  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee  for  com- 
pletion. 

Your  Committee  would,  however,  respectfully  urge,  (1.)  That 
no  changes  be  expected  in  the  school  law.  (2.)  That  teachers, 
in  part,  at  least,  be  the  examiners.  (3.). That  at  least  two  years' 
actual  experience  be  required.  (4.)  That  no  more  be  expected 
of  the  Legislature  than  to  legalize  certificates  issued  on  such 
basis  as  we  may  agree  on.  (5.)  That  care  be  taken  not  to 
adopt  a  basis  that  will  b.o  likely  to  change  with  the  fluctuations 
of  legislation. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


STATE      NATURAL      HISTORY      SOCIETY, 


The  State  Natural  History  Society  we  deem  of  such  import- 
ance to  every  teacher  that  we  think  no  apology  needed  for  giv- 
ing the  report  of  the  late  annual  meeting.  We  know  that  very 
many  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  will  be  interested  in  the  pa- 
pers and  addresses  delivered  and  read  at  that  meeting,  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  urging  all  such  to  send  for  The  Prairie  Farm- 
er, published  b}^  Emery  &  Co.,  Chicago,  which  will  (beginning 
with  July,  1859)  contain  all  these,  in  accordance  with  the  last 
resolution  in  the  proceedings.  We  farther  take  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  the  valuable  contributions  on  Botanical  Science 
and  on  the  Insect  Tribes  of  our  State,  in  the  same  paper,  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Geo.  Vasey,  and  by  Cyrus  Thomas,  the  origin- 
ator of  the  JS'atural  History  Society  of  our  State.  We  know  of 
several  schools  that  are  collecting  their  miniature  cabinets. 

Bloominqton,  Illinois,  June  29, 1859. 

The  Illinois  Natural  History  Society  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Normal  School, 
according  to  adjournment. 

President  Turner  being  absent.  Prof.  J.  H.  McChesney,  Vice-President,  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  the  following  committees: 

Dr.  E.  R.  Roe,  R.  H.  Holder,  and  C.  Thomas,  Committee  on  the  Constitution. 

C.-D.  Wilber,  B.  G.  Roots,  George  Rex,  C.  Thomas,  Charles  D.  Biagdon,  Dr.  G. 
Tasey,  and  S.  Wright,  Committee  on  Officers. 

Meeting  adjourned  until  5  p.m. 
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6  P.M. —  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  tlie  Constitution  reported  the  following  amendments,  which 
were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds: 

CONSTITrTION. 

Art.  I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Illinois. 

Art.  II.  Its  field  of  observation  and  research  shall  comprise  Geology,  Mineral- 
ogy, Meteorology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Animal  and  Veg- 
etable Physiology. 

Art.  III.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  nine  Vice- 
Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  Superintendent,  Curator,  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  be  elected  annually. 

Art.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  regular  meetings 
of  the  Society.     In  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside. 

Art.  V.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  of  the  Society,  such  as  fees  of 
membership,  donations,  etc.,  and  disburse  the  same  as  directed  upon  the  written 
order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  VI.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Society; 
shall  file  all  papers  i-ead  before  the  Society ;  shall  act  as  a  librarian,  and  conduct 
the  correspondence. 

Art.  VII.  The  Superintendent  shall  visit  different  portions  of  this  and  other 
States  ;  make  collections  of  specimens,  attend  to  exchanges  with  various  societies, 
establish  a  system  of  cooiDcration,  and  labor  to  incite  a  general  interest  in  the  study 
of  Natural  History. 

Art.  VIII.  All  specimens  shall  be  labeled,  registered,  and  deposited  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  State  Normal  University. 

Art.  IX.  Any  resident  of  the  State  of  Illinois  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Society  on  the  payment  of  five  dollars,  if  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  at  any  regular  meeting:  provided,  the  names  of  candidates  for  membership 
shall  in  all  cases  be  presented  on  the  recommendation  of  two  members  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  X.  Each  regular  member  shall  pay  an  annual  assessment  of  two  dollars, 
after  the  first  year  of  his  membership. 

Art.  XI.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  be  selected 
by  the  Society.  This  Committee  shall  take  charge  of,  and  act  upon,  all  matters 
referred  to  them  by  the  Society. 

Art.  XII.  The  Curator  shall  receive  and  take  charge  of  all  collections  and  con- 
tributions of  specimens- belonging  to  the  Society,  and  arrange  them  in  such  place 
as  shall  be  provided  for  them  by  the  Society. 

Art.  XIII.  All  regular  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Bloomington,  on  the  day  preceding  the  Annual  Examination  of  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

Art.  XIV.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  or  changed  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Officers  reported  the  following  names,  and  recommended 
that  they  be  elected  to  the  offices  named  : 

President — Prof  Jonathan  B.  Turner,  Morgan  Co.  Vice-Preside?iis  —  Dr.  Edmund 
Andrews,  Cook  Co.;  A.  M.  Gow,  Lee  Co.;  F.  Brendel,  Peoria  Co.;  J.  H.  McChes- 
ney,  Sangamon  Co.;  M.  L.  Dunlap,  Champaign  Co.;  B.  G.  Roots,  Perry  Co.;  Ben. 
Wiley,  Union  Co.;  Wm.  Le  Baron,  Kane  Co.;  S.  B.  Mead,  Hancock  Co.  Secretary  — 
Richard  H.  Holder.  Ti-easurer^-Br.  E.  R.  Roe.  Curator — Cyrus  Thomas.  Su- 
periidendent  —  C.  D.  Wilber.  Executive  Committee  —  Ira  Moore,  C.  D.  Wilber,  Chas. 
D.  Bragdon,  Dr.  Geo.  Vasey,  Cyrus  Thomas. 

They  were  elected. 
Adjourned. 
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KvENiNH  Skssion  —  Wkdnesuav,  7^  P.M. —  Society  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  Nor- 
mal University. 

An  address,  delivered  by  Cyrus  Thomas,  of  Jacksonville,  on  The  Study  of  Nat- 
ural  Hixion/. 

A  paper  on  Meteorology^  in  connection  with  Botany,  from  Dr.  F.  Brendel,  of 
Peoria,  read  by  C.  D.  Wilber.  A  paper'was  read  by  Dr.  Geo.  Vascy,  of  MeHenry, 
on  The  Mosses  of  TUinois.  A  paper  was  also  read  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Roe,  of  Blooming- 
ton,  on  the  extinction  of  certain  species  of  Fluvist'de  Molhisks,  by  the  drouth  of 
i8o4. 

After  this.  Prof  McChesney  addressed  the  meeting  on  The  Geology  of  Illinois. 

Adjourned  until  1^  p.m.  to-morrow. 

Thursday,  l^  p.m. —  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Dr.  Geo.  Vasey  presented  a  description  of  Asceraks  found  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Cyrus  Thomas  presented  a  paper  on  Tlie  Orthoptera  of  Illinois. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  presented  and  adopted : 

Jiesolced,  That  we  tender  our  grateful  acknowlecigemeiits  to  the  following  Eailroad  Companies: 
Illinois  Central ;  Cliicago.  Lnrlington  and  Quiney;  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis;  Chicago  and 
Bock  Island;  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  ;  Teiie  Haute,  Alton  and  St.  Louis;  Great  AVestern,  of 
Illinois;  Qiuncy  and  Toledo;  Peoria  and  Oquawka. 

Hesolved,  That  tlio  Executive  Committee  do  hereby  appoint  Cyrus  Thomas  and  Dr.  Vasey  assist- 
ants in  the  Scientific  Survey  of  Illinois. 

Resolved,  Whereas  the  Natural  History  of  Illinois  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding States,  viz:  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Oliio;  and  whereas  we  believe  that 
if  a  suitable  plan  of  cooperation  and  exchanges  between  the  natnralisrts  of  the  said  Stutjs  wa.s  es- 
tablished, that  it  would  greatly  aid  in  the  investigations  of  the  Natural  History  of  those  States; 
tlierefore,  we  do  hereby  recommend  and  [iropose,  that  a  Convention  of  Natnialists  from  those  va- 
rious States  be  held  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  beginning  the  12th  day  of  September.  1859;  and,  to 
this  end,  we  hereby  appoint  all  the  members  of  the  Society  delegates  to  attend  said  Convention  on 
behalf  of  this  Society. 

Resolved.  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  required  to  procure  the  publication  of  the  papers 
and  proceedings  of  this  Society  in  some  paper  generally  circulated  through  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  the  Society  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  to  exhibit  at  the 
next  State  Fair,  at  Freeport.  such  of  the  specimens  belonging  to  the  Society  as  he  may  deem  most 
suitable ;  and  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  the  Kxecutive  Committee 
shall  aid  him  in  carrying  out  this  object. 

Resolved,  That  a  Catalogue  of  IJlants  and  Animals  of  Illinois  be  published  as  far  as  ascertained 
by  this  Society,  to  aid  in  exchanges  and  assist  in  advancing  the  study  of  Botany  and  Zoology. 

RESOLDTIONS     OF      EXECUTIVE     COMMITTEE. 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  be  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  learning,  to  furnish  ihem  with  suits  of  Illinois  specimens  of  Natural  History,  on  the 
terms  and  according  to  the  catalogue  in  the  circular  of  the  Superintendent. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Society,  we  select  The  Prairie  Farmer 
as  its  medium  for  publishing  the  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

Meeting  adjourned  until  the  next  regular  meeting. 


GoD-LiKE  Powers  of  Intellect. — Le  Verrier,  the  discoverer 
of  the  planet  Neptune,  wrote  a  letter  to  Galle,  of  Berlin,  in 
which  he  said:  "This  star  no  one  has  seen,  but  it  exists.  I 
have  measured  its  distance.  I  have  estimated  its  size.  I  have 
calculated  its  diameter.  It  is  there.  Look  for  it,  and  jow.  will 
find  it."  He  looked — it  was  discovered  from  the  observatory 
of  Berlin,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1846,  just  icJiere  the  student, 
in  his  closet,  had  told  the  practical  Astronomer  to  look! 
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THE       TEACHER 


The  Teacher  !  How  often  that  appellation  has  greeted  my 
ear,  as  the  little  tjTos  would  hear  my  footstep.  Some  times  it 
came  in  a  subdued  voice,  perhaps  warning  some  mischievous 
urchin  that  the  time  for  mischief  was  over,  and  that  the  hour 
of  retribution  had  arrived.  Often  1  have  heard  it  from  less 
roguish  but  fun-loving  boys,  urging  their  companions  on  to  a 
fresh  shower  of  rairth  before  being  called 

From  Niiture's  sweet,  bright  face  away, 
To  spend  in  school  an  iriisomo  day. 

The  Teacher !  How  often  has  my  near  approach  called  it 
forth  from  3'oung  hearts  brimful  of  pure,  fresh  love;  and  a 
simple  rose-bud,  or  perhaps  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers,  given  by 
a  dimpled  hand,  and  ornamented  by  the  smiles  of  a  sweet  little 
donor,  often  displayed  that  heartfelt  yet  never-expressed  affec- 
tion of  my  pupils  for  their  teacher. 

"There  comes  the  teacher!"  has  been  echoed  by  a  number  of 
voices;  then  the  pit-a-pat  of  wandering  little  feet  and  the  ring 
of  the  merr}-  laugh  were  the  welcomes  given  by  those  for  whose 
happiness  and  welfare  we  were  laboring,  and  '  who  knew  us  but 
to  love  us'.  Scenes  like  these  are  calculated  to  awaken  in  the 
heart  all  of  nature's  finer  feelings,  to  draw  out  all  those  deeper 
qualities  existing,  yet  some  times  on]y  dorraantl}'  existing,  in 
humanity. 

The  Teacher!  Who  that  has  held  that  fearful!}''  responsible 
station  can  not  tell  of  the  dark  shadows  that  some  times. follow 
the  sunbeams?  Life  may  be  lighted  by  the  glow  of  friendship; 
our  path  may  be  all  radiant  with  the  pleasures  arising  from  our 
continued  intercourse  with  childhood;  yet,  when  the  last  good- 
night has  been  said,  and  we  are  left 

"  Alone,  save  busy  thought. 
To  ponder  and  to  dream," 

how  apt  are  all  the  occurrences  of  the  day  to  roll  before  our 
imaginations;  and  then  we  feel  our  imperfections;  and  often  we 
think  of  some  opportunity  of  accomplishing  good  which  we  have 
neglected,  and  occasional!}'  we  have  to  regret  the  ingratitude 
of  some  waj'ward  scholar.  Ah  !  these  are  the  shadows.  But 
these  are  not  all.  The  teacher  is  expected  by  many  parents 
and  guardians  to  approach  a  little  nearer  perfection  than  our 
Creator  destined  that  we  should.  More  is  expected  of  the  teach- 
er than  frail  humanity  is  able  to  perform.  Yet  the  diligent  and 
faithful  can  peer  through  the  mist,  and,  having  learned  '  to  la- 
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bor  and  to  wait',  can  see  from  afar  the  halo  of  their  reward,  in 
the  knowledge  that,  though  life  has  its  trials,  yet  we  may,  by 
close  application,  write  some  line  or  impress  some  heart  with 
sentiments  of  good  for  time  and  for  eternity.  m.  t.  w. 


AN  EXERCISE  FOR  OUR  SCHOOL. 


''We  will  spend  a  little  while  drawing  a  picture  of  the  school- 
room. You  may  each  take  your  slate  and  pencil,  and  I  will  take 
the  chalk  at  the  board.  •  How  much  longer  is  our  room  than  it 
is  wide?"  Various  answers  are  given.  "John,  3'ou  may  take 
the  long  pointer  and  see  how  many  times  you  must  lay  it  down 
to  measure  the  length  of  the  room."  "  It  is  broken,  sir."  "  Well, 
we  must  have  that  attended  to;  but  we  won't  stop  now.  I'll 
step  across  the  room,  and  you  may  count.  How  many  steps 
did  I  make?"  "Ten."  "Now  I  w'ill  walk  the  length  of  the 
room.  How  many  steps?"  "Fifteen."  "How  much  longer 
is  the  room  than  its  width.?"  "Half  as  long  again."  "How 
much  longer  must  a  picture  of  the  room  be  than  its  width?" 
"Half  as  long  again."  "  Ver}''  well.  Each  ma}^  draw  lines  on  the 
slate  to  inclose  a  space  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  as 
I  draw  upon  the  board.  What  shall  I  place  here? "  "That 's  the 
place  for  your  desk."  "  It  is  almost  four  steps  from  each  side, 
and  not  quite  three  steps  long,  and  almost  two  steps  wide. 
"When  you  get  that  in  the  right  place,  you  may  mark  the  places 
for  the  doors  and  windows.  J3e  careful  to  put  them  at  the 
right  distances.  There,  we  have  no  more  time  to-day.  I  will 
rub  this  out,  and  j^ou  may  bring  in  as  good  a  picture  of  the  room 
to-morrow  as  you  can  draw."  In  due  time  the  pictures  are 
presented,  commended  where  they  deserve  it,  improvements 
pointed  out  where  they  can  be  made,  and  perhaps  a  few  minutes 
spent  in  a  little  talk  about  some  other  matters. 

"I  have  here  a  box  of  Geometrical  Solids  for  you  to  look  at. 
Do  you  know  what  this  is  called  ? "  "  No,  sir."  "  It  is  a  cone. 
Notice  the  shape  of  it.  Can  any  of  you  tell  rae  of  any  other 
cones?"  John. — "That  loaf  of  sugar  mother  bought."  Henry. 
— "  We  have  got  a  wheat-stack,  that 's  a  cone."  Alary. —  "  So  is 
our  hay-stack."  Sarah. — "There  is  a  picture  of  a  pyramid  in 
my  book;  that  's  a  cone."  "Very  well :  the  sugar-loaf  and  the 
stacks  are  almost  cones,  but  the  loaf,  or  a  stack  that  has  a 
rounded  top,  is  not  a  perfect  cone.  Sarah,  I  wish  you  to  notice 
carefully  about  this  cone  in  my  hand.  Here  is  a  pyramid  in 
the  box.  I  wish  the  class  to  tell  me  whether  these  are  alike." 
''No,  sir."     "Do  you  see  the  difference,  Sarah?"     Sarah. — 
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"They  both  taper  to  the  top."  '' But  the  sides  are  different. 
What  is  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of  this  (the  cone)  ?"  "  Eound." 
"Of  this  (the  pyramid)?"  "Square."  "  Very  well;  we  must 
remember  to  look  at  this  again  pretty  soon. 

So  we  will  talk  of  the  sphere,  and  get  as  examples  a  ball,  a 
marble,  an  apple,  an  orange,  the  ball  on  the  gate-post;  and,  any 
errors  in  giving  examples  being  corrected,  we  are  ready  to  look 
farther  into  the  box,  or  review  what  we  have  done.  A  little 
time  further  may  be  spent  in  perfecting  a  picture  of  the  school- 
room, noting  the  jiroportions  of  distances,  when  the  class  may 
be  dismissed,  to  return  the  next  day  with  a  picture  of  their 
mother's  garden. 

There  is  the  preliminary  work  for  teaching  geography.  It 
can  not  be  done  in  one  or  twenty  lessons.  When  the  little  fel- 
lows have  gone  out  thus  from  the  school-room  to  the  school- 
yard (where  there  is  one)  and  the  farm,  or  block  next  it,  and 
have  drawn  a  picture  of  their  home-lot  or  farm,  they  have 
learned  what  a  map  is,  far  better  than  those  who  have  merely 
memorized  'Amapisa  picture  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
Earth's  surface'.  The  child  who  has  learned  what  a  Sphere  is, 
so  that  he  makes  no  wrong  use  of  the  name,  gains  new  informa- 
tion when  he  is  told  'the  Earth  is  a  sjihere';  which  is  not  the 
case  where  the  definition  of  sphere  is  jQt  to  be  taught.  The  latter 
gets  no  more  information  when  told  what  the  Earth  is,  in  this 
way,  than  you  would  if  a  new  word  were  made  and  3'ou  were 
told  '  the  Earth  is  ditotle'.  What  ditotle  is  to  you,  sphere  is  to 
more  than  half  the  pupils  in  beginning  geography  —  a  mere  un- 
meaning combination  of  sounds. 

The  child  who  can  draw  the  school-room  with  proper  regard 
to  its  proportions  has  learned  something  of  the  use  of  the  scale 
of  miles  on  the  atlas,  and  is  getting  ready  to  draw  maps,  under- 
standingly.  s. 


COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY  ANNIVERSARIES. 


Let  a  College  Commencement  be  accompanied  with  a  sermon 
to  the  graduating  class  from  the  text  "A  wise  son  maketh  a 
glad  father",  in  which  it  shall  be  the  effort  to  show  what  consti- 
tutes a  ^  wise  son',  giving  minute  information  as  to  the  cut  of 
his  clothes  and  the  length  of  his  hair,  the  duty  of  marriage 
and  his  relations  to  the  other  sex ;  let  this  be  followed  up  by 
another  sermon  to  a  missionary  society,  from  "  The  lips  of  the 
righteous  feed  many",  in  whi(fh- man's  position  as  a  protector  of 
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woman  and  a  guide  and  teacher  to  the  weaker  sex  are  fully  set 
forth  ;  let  there  be  two  or  three  addresses  to  the  Literary  So- 
cieties on  the  theme  "I  have  seen  man  in  the  pi'ide  of  his 
strength",  in  which  the  peculiar  education  for  the  male  sex  shall 
be  set  forth,  the  masculine  battles  of  life  all  carefully  delineated, 
and  close  the  performances  b}'  defining  the  duties  of  a  husband 
and  a  father,  and  urging  the  students  to  be  ready  for  their 
various  duties.  Would  not  an  institution  in  which  such  a  course 
was  pursued  become  a  laughing-stock  for  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munit^y?  Would  not  its  influence  on  society  be  any  thing  but 
desirable?  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  Collegiate  Anniversary  at 
which  the  speakers  shall  seem  almost  to  have  agreed  to  set  forth 
Avhat  is  the  peculiar  province  of  that  sex  that  wears  the  hat  and 
the  beard,  while  every  thing  else  was  excluded.  I  can  imagine 
that  3'ou  exclaim  'nonsense',  and  hardly  have  patience  to  hear 
me  through.  But  give  me  your  ear  a  moment  longer :  let  an 
Anniversary  at  a  Female  Seminaiy  be  ushered  in  by  a  sermon 
to  the  graduating  class  in  which  the  beauties  of  woman,  her 
graces,  her  influence  on  the  other  sex,  and  her  duty  to  be  a 
good  wife  and  mother,  are  the  special  application;  let  a  sermon 
follow  to  a  missionary  societ}',  in  which  the  same  shall  be  repeat- 
ed with  variations;  give  them  a  literary  address  to  finish  up,  on 
the  education  of  woman,  and  you  have  exactly  what  took  place 
at  a  recent  anniversary. 

Why  is  it  that  our  clergymen  and  other  public  speakers  feel 
bound  to  talk  continually  of /<?ma^e  graces  and /ema/e  accom- 
plishments in  addressing  assemblies  at  such  anniversaries?  Of 
all  the  female-seminary  anniversary^  sermons  and  addresses 
which  I  have  heard,  I  can  recall  scarce  one  in  which  this  char- 
acteristic did  not  appear.  At  the  same  time,  scarce  an  address 
can  be  recalled  at  a  college  in  which  manl}-  duties  as  peculiar  to 
the  men  were  the  burden.  That  was  a  sensible  man  who  said 
the  girls  want  to  hear  about  something  else,  and  gave  a  good 
literary  lecture,  in  which  the  whole  audience,  male  and /e»iaZe, 
could  feel  that  they  had  a  part;  and  his  name  will  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

A  young  lady  was  heard  to  remark  at  the  close  of  an  anni- 
versary arranged  as  we  have  noted,  "Every  body  that  talks  to 
us  has  to  tell  us  about  woman;  when  any  body  visits  the  school 
and  speaks  to  us,  it's  all  about  woman;  we  have  had  woman 
all  this  week.  1  have  heard  so  much  about  woman  this  year 
that  I  do  n't  want  to  hear  of  her  again." 

We  have  little  sympath}^  for  the  monkish  or  conventual  edu- 
cation of  either  sex.  It  is  anti-christian  and  unnatural.  In  our 
Western  colleges  the  monkish  system  has  been-  pretty  well 
broken  up,  hy  fires  and  otlier  causes.  Our  male  students  are 
scattered  from  those  nests  of  corruption  aiid  tilth,  into  which  la- 
dies might  not  enter,  to  the  more  natural  and  healthful  influ- 
ences of  private  boarding-hous^.     While  our  female  students 
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take  better  care  of  their  rooms  than  their  brothers  did,  while 
they  have  fewer  midnight  suppers  on  stolen  chicken  or  stray 
turkey,  they  have  evils  enough  growing  out  of  the  conventual 
sj^stem  under  which  they  are  congregated.  Nor  do  we  see 
any  immediate  remedy.  There  is  a  work  in  female  education 
which  we  must,  for  the  time,  have  done  with  the  present 
system.  Nothing  but  the  strong  Christian  character  of  those 
in  charge  of  schools  saves  them  from  being  fountains  of  vice, 
degradation,  and  ruin.  The  system  of  gathering  either  sex 
in  such  a  manner  is  pernicious;  and  we  earnestly  protest 
against  adding  to  the  evil  by  meeting  young  women  when  they 
cross  the  threshold  of  their  seclusion  with  long-winded  dis- 
courses on  the  subject  of  woman  and  her  duties.  When  they  do 
come  out  of  the  shadow  of  seminary  walls  (and  even  within 
them),  let  them  breathe  a  different  atmosphere.  Let  them  see 
and  hear  some  word  besides /emaZe,  unless  they  are  to  be  j)rud- 
ish  performers  of  woman's  duties.  t. 


AESTHETICS 


Of  all  the  faculties  and  capabilities  with  which  the  Creator  has 
endowed  the  human  mind,  not  one  is  more  universal  than  that 
by  which  we  derive  enjoyment  from  the  contemplaiion  of  the 
beautiful. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  among  all  nations,  from  those 
highest  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  refinement  to  the  most 
savage  and  barbarous  tribes,  the  same  principle  is  discovered, 
though  infinitely  varied  in  kind,  degree,  and  manifestation. 
From  every  record  of  our  race  we  learn  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  supply  nourishment  for  the  sesthetical  part  of 
man's  nature;  and  in  all  ages  it  exhibits  the  same  susceptibil- 
ities. The  arts  of  music,  poetry,  painting,  statuary,  and  elo- 
quence, were  early  cultivated,  and  have  ever  possessed  the  pow- 
er of  stirring  men's  souls  to  their  very  depths. 

The  crowds  which  hung  upon  the  lips  of  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes were  not  more  deeply  moved  by  their  words  of  fire, 
which  aroused  them  to  deeds  of  desperate  daring,  or  melted 
them  into  tenderness  and  love,  than  those  who,  in  later  times, 
have  listened,  entranced,  to  the  eloquence  of  a  Patrick  Henry, 
a  Brougham,  or  a  Webster. 

That  harmony  which,  drawn  from  David's  lyre,  had  power 

to  charm  away  the  vexing  spirit  from  the  breast  of  king  Saul, 

is  still  employed,  with  no  less  success,  to  soothe  the  griefs  of 

childhood,  to  cheer  the  desponding  heart,  or  to  calm  the  raving 
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maniac.  And  wo  caw  almost  credit  the  story  of  the  fabled 
Syrens,  when  wo  know  what  vast  crowds  are  drawn  together 
by  the  warbling  of  some  sweet  child  of  song,  and  hear  of  whole 
assemblies  simultaneously  and  involuntarily  rising  to  their  feet 
at  some  unusual  and  unexpected  burst  of  harmony.  Poets, 
painters,  and  sculptors,  have  made  it  their  life-work  to  create 
and  reproduce  forms  of  beauty  to  gratify  this  principle,  which 
seems  to  pervade  every  human  heart.  Those  works,  produced 
by  the  artists  of  former  ages,  which  have  survived  the  wreck  of 
time,  are  still  preserved  and  studied,  as  models  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. This  plainly  shows  that  the  ancients  were  not  behind  us 
in  the  possession  or  cultivation  of  refined  tastes.  What  vast  la- 
bor and  expense  God  permitted  to  be  expended  in  adorning  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  the  Temple  erected  for  his  worship! 
By  this,  not  only  recognizing  the  love  of  the  beautiful  as  one  of 
the  ruling  principles  both  of  his  own  and  of  man's  nature,  but 
also  giving  his  sanction  and  encouragement  to  its  exercise  and 
cultivation. 

Marvelous,  indeed,  is  the  power  which  beauty,  either  in  na- 
ture or  art,  can  exert  over  human  minds  !  At  one  time,  as  we 
read,  impelling  the  haughty  daughter  of  a  cruel  tyrant  to  treat 
with  compassion  and  kindness  the  child  of  a  despised  and  hated 
race  'because  he  was  exceeding  fair',  and  again  involving  na- 
tions in  a  destructive  and  long-continued  war.  We  find  the 
same  principle,  ^eryeri'ed  though  it  be,  manifested  among  the 
savage  tribes:  in  the  painting  and  tattooing  of  their  bodies,  in 
the  uncouth  ornaments  distributed  over  various  parts  of  the 
person,  and  in  the  flattening  of  the  heads  of  one  of  their  tribes. 
They  also  have  their  music  and  oratory,  which,  to  their  unculti- 
vated ears,  have  all  the  charm  which  the  most  finished  perform- 
ances have  for  ears  refined.  They  admire  and  appreciate  what, 
to  thiir  taste,  is  beautiful.  It  is  evident  that  the  capacity  is  there, 
and  all  that  is  wanting  is  its  proper  training  and  development. 

I  think  a  glance  at  some  of  our  own  school-children  will  con- 
vince us  that  a  very  slight  training  of  the  taste  in  a  wrong  di- 
rection, or  even  neglecting  to  train  it  at  all,  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  barbarians  of  the  children  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment. What  teacher  has  not  been  astonished  and  dismayed  at 
the  skill  and  apparent  satisfaction  evinced  b}"  juvenile  geniuses, 
in  producing  pictures,  resembling  nothing  '  in  the  heavens  above 
or  the  earth  beneath',  but  sufficiently  hideous  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  the  models  were  obtained  from  beneath?  And  whose  ears 
are  not  frequently  assailed  by  sounds,  issuing  from  youthful  lips, 
which  one  feels  sure  could  no  where  have  been  learned  but  in 
Pandemonium?  What  shall  we  say  of  such  children?  that  the 
sesthetical  pi-inciple  has  been  left  out  of  their  nature,  or  that 
these  very  manifestations  are  the  result  of  its  perversion  and 
abuse?  The  latter  hypothesis  seems  to  me  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon.     And  what  effect  should  this  fact  pro- 
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duce  upon  the  minds  of  teachers?  Evidently  the  conviction 
that,  as  educators  of  the  whole  character,  they  must  not  neglect 
this  most  interesting  and  important  element.  If  a  child  grows 
up  cherishing  a  taste  for  that  which  is  unlovely,  uncouth,  or 
monstrous,  what  can  we  expect  but  an  unsightly  and  deformed,  if 
not  a  degraded  and  hideous  character  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
effort  is  made  to  cultivate  in  him  a  taste  for  that  which  is  beau- 
tiful, and  all  the  influences  by  which  he  is  surrounded  are  such 
as  shall  refine  and  elevate  his  taste,  the  different  training  will 
certainly  exhibit  itself  in  his  character.  The  constant  contem- 
plation of  that  which  is  lovely  can  not  but  produce  love  for  it 
and  a  corresponding  distate  for  ever}^  thing  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter: and  children  so  trained  will,  therefore,  be  more  likely  to 
shrink  from  impurity  and  sin  in  every  form;  especially  if  the 
moral  feelings  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  properly  directed, 
and  the  deformity  and  ugliness  of  sin  and  the  loveliness  of  vir- 
tue have  been  presented  before  their  minds.  In  order  that  a 
right  influence  of  this  kind  may  be  exerted  over  children,  it  is 
certainly  of  paramount  importance  that  the  teacher  himself 
should  possess  those  qualities  which  it  seems  desirable  should 
be  cultivated  in  the  child.  He  should  not  only  avoid  all  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity,  but,  by  a  manifestation  of  refinement  in  his 
manners  and  good  taste  in  appearance,  should  present  a  suita- 
ble model  for  the  scholar's  imitation. 

Of  the  value  and  importance  oimusicixv  schools,  as  a  quieting 
and  refining  influence,  nothing  need  be  said;  as  every  teacher 
who  has  ever  tried  it  appreciates  its  power.  JVIuch  may  also  be 
done  to  refine  the  taste  of  the  pupil  by  placing  objects  of  beauty 
around  him.  Flowers  in  the  school-room,  or  pictures  hung 
upon  the  walls,  thus  constantly  presenting  before  him  things  of 
beauty,  will  do  much  toward  elevating  and  refining  his  taste. 
We  may  any  of  us  revert  to  our  own  experience  in  proof  of  this. 
We  can  remember  when,  sitting  for  some  time  in  sight  of  a  love- 
ly painting,  we  have  been  carried,  as  it  were,  out  of  ourselves, 
to  revel  in  those  scenes  portrayed  before  us :  and  how  those 
scenes  and  those  feelings  will  remain  with  us,  cheerina:  and  en- 
livening  our  monotonous  and  oft-times  dreary  path  of  daily 
toil!  Oh!  who  has  not  in  the  storehouse  of  his  memory  a 
picture-gallery,  where  are  portrayed  those  scenes  and  forms  of 
loveliness  upon  which  it  has  been  his  happy  lot  to  gaze,  and 
whose  impressions,  daguerreotyped  there,  he  would  not  ex- 
change for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies!  Surel}^,  '  a  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  for  ever'.  And  we  need  not  appeal  to  art  alone  to  fur- 
nish food  for  this  great  want  of  our  nature.  The  same  hand 
which  formed  our  natures  with  this  want  made  also  abundant 
provision  for  its  supply.  The  world,  the  universe  itself,  is  full 
of  music,  full  of  beauty;  and  dull  must  be  that  ear,  and  dim 
that  eye,  which  perceives  it  not. 

Whether  the  earth  is  seen  in  its  Spring  dress  of  tender  green, 
adorned  with  opening  flowers,  or  arrayed  in  the  golden  fruit 
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and  ripened  grain  of  Autumn ;  in  Summer's  verdure,  or  in  the 
pure  and  sparkling  robe  with  which  Winter  decks  it;  't  is  still 
one  continual,  ever-varying  scene  of  beauty.  And  the  heavens 
above  us,  how  they  bend  beneath  their  'weight  of  glor}''!  Who 
can  look  upward  into  that  clear  arch  without  involuntarily 
straining  his  earth-bound  sight,  to  descry,  if  possible,  beyond  its 
depths,  the  sapphire  throne  of  God,  which  the  habit  of  our 
childhood  will  still  lead  us  to  place  above  the  sky?  And  when 
the  soft,  white,  fleecy  clouds  are  sailing  about  in  the  blue 
depths,  we  almost  think  the  angels,  in  their  missions  to  earth, 
have  dropped  a  portion  of  their  robes  and  left  them  floating  as 
a  canopy  above  our  heads.  And  are  not  all  our  purest,  holiest 
feelings  moved  when  we  behold  the  evening  sky,  sparkling  as 
though  with  gems  dropped  from  the  diadem  of  the  King  of  kings? 

For  what  purpose  has  the  Creator  lavished  all  this  wealth  of 
beauty  around  and  above  us?  Was  it  not  as  a  revelation  of 
himself,  of  his  love  to  man,  and  of  the  loveliness  and  beauty 
which  have  in  him  their  source  and  centre?  Was  it  not  also 
to  exercise  and  gratify  his  own  love  of  the  beautiful  ?  Else,  why 
are  desert  wastes  adorned  with  flowers  whose  sweetness  may 
never  gladden  human  hearts,  and  why  are  ocean's  depths 
decked  with  gems  and  coral  wreaths  and  delicately-tinted  shells 
upon  which  no  eye  but  his  shall  ever  gaze  ?  Are  we  not,  then, 
bound  to  receive  these  good  gifts,  enjoy  and  protit  by  them  ? 
We  have  no  right  to  possess  souls  dwarfed  and  deformed,  when 
we  are  surrounded  with  so  much  glory,  which  ought  to  expand 
and  beautify  them.  As  well  might  we  die  of  starvation  with 
royal  banquets  spread  constantly  before  us. 

With  what  truth  did  the  philosopher  declare,  ''The  undcvout 
astronomer  is  mad."  And  the  same  remark  maybe,  with  equal 
truth,  applied  to  an}^  one  who  studies  Nature  in  any  of  her 
varied  forms.  Her  book  is  ever  open  ;  and  whoever  will  take 
the  pains  to  read  with  candor  will  learn,  as  one  of  the  plainest 
truths  recorded  there,  'There  is  a  God'.  And  in  the  constant 
contemplation  of  his  works,  and  of  himself  as  displaj^ed  in  them, 
our  own  natures  must  grow  into  the  same  likeness.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  the  sesthetical  part  of  our  being  attain  its  full 
development  and  noblest  end  ;  when,  having  learned  and  prof- 
ited by  all  the  lessons  taught  us  here,  our  natures  purged  from 
dross,  refined,  and  purified,  we  shall  shake  off  the  earthly  and 
rise  to  the  realms  of  the  celestial. 


Elevate  the  Masses. —  The  plan  of  this  nation  was  not,  and 
is  not,  to  see  how  many  individuals  we  can  raise  up  who  shall 
be  distinguished,  but  to  see  how  high,  by  free  schools  and  free 
institutions,  we  can  raise  the  great  mass  of  population. 


Rev.  John  Todd. 
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PUBLIC  FREE  VS.   ENDOWED  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


In  visiting  various  schools,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  fact, 
that  while  the  "teaching  in  our  free  schools  is  unsurpassed  by 
that  in  the  endowed  and  better  class  of  private  schools,  in  fact, 
is  generally  less  satisfactory  in  the  latter  than  in  our  leading 
graded  schools,  the  influence  of  these  endowed  and  private 
schools  is  more  generally  acknowledged  in  {he  community. 
It  appears  at  first  glance  very  strange  that  while  men  and 
women  whose  position  is  gained  b}'  any  thing  but  skill  in  teach- 
ing are  too  often  in  the  endowed  schools,  while  professional 
teachere.  are  found  in  many  of  our  public  free  schools,  and,  so 
far  as  other  things  are  equal,  have  thus  a  great  advantage  over 
the  others;  it  appears  very  strange,  we  say,  that  the  endowed 
or  well-established  private  school  should  have  a  strong,  guiding 
influence  on  the  community  at  large,  while  the  better-taught 
(so  far  as  the  text-books  go)  public  school  by  its  side  fluctuates 
greatly  in  its  influence,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  command 
the  permanent  regard  and  respect  of  the  people.  The  explana- 
tion is  ready  when  we  take  a  closer  view.  There  are  various 
reasons,  but  two  stand  prominent.  First,  the  greater  perma- 
nency of  teachers  in  the  endowed  and  best  private  schools.  A 
man  who  is  chosen  Professor  in  a  college  may  usually  remain 
till  worn  out  in  the  service,  and  then  retire  with  honor  t0  8j)end 
the  days  of  advanced  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  social  bless- 
ings that  have  sprung  up  around  him.  His  brother  or  class- 
mate, of  equal  standing,  takes  charge  of  a  public  High  School, 
enjoys  popular  applause  for  a  few  months,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
huzzaing  dies  upon  the  ear,  the  school-officers  forget  that  men 
do  not  constantly  strain  their  lungs  to  applaud  what  the}'  like, 
and  discharge  the  Principal  to  obtain  another,  whose  advent  is 
hailed  with  a  fresh  shout;  and  so  the  process  is  repeated,  till 
the  individual  is  driven  out  of  the  public  schools  or  earns  an 
unenviable  reputation  as  an  itinerating  pedagogue.  The  case 
is  not  overdrawn.  We  are  familiar  with  the  an-angements  in 
most  of  the  first-class  endowed  institutions  in  the  State,  and 
with  those  in  a  large  number  of  the  public  schools.  We  now 
recall  no  change  in  the  endowed  schools  within  the  past  few 
months  which  has  not  been  at  the  choice  of  the  teacher.  One 
or  two  ladies  have  resigned  from  ill  health  or  for  a  change  of 
name;  one  or  two  gentlemen  have  changed  their  positions  dur- 
ing the  same  time.  We  find  in  these  institutions  those  who 
have  held  positions  as  teachers  in  the  same  institution  for  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and,  in  at  least  one  instance  in  Illinois, 
tkirty  years.     Turn  to  the  public  free  schools.    .Many  stay  one 
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whole  year,  some  stay  two  years,  a  very  few  three,  and  only 
here  and  there  one  five,  in  the  same  school.  It  is  worthy  of 
record,  as  a  fact  whose  parallel  we  think  is  not  in  Illinois,  that 
the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  this  State 
was  at  the  head  of  the  same  large  public  free  school  eight  years. 
The  advantages  of  permanency  are  well  illustrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  man  and  of  the  school  which  he  presided  over.  The 
larger  ])art  of  the  changes  are  made  without  the  choice  of  the 
teachers.  We  have  in  mind  twelve  changes  of  principals  for^ 
six  months  ending  October  1,  1859,  nine  of  which  we  know  to 
be  involuntary,  two  voluntary,  and  one  we  are  not  informed 
about.  If  we  consider  the  assistants,  we  shall  find  individuals 
who  have  been  disturbed  less  frequently  than  principal  teach- 
ers, but  we  shall  find  general  instability  even  worse  than  in  case 
of  principals.  A  leading  public-school  man  said  to  us,  "I  want 
no  assistant  employed  for  more  than  one  quarter  at  a  time./' 
He  had  thirteen  assistants  in  the  schools  with  which  he  was 
connected.  Incessant  change  is  the  rule.  In  speaking  of 
changes  in  public  schools,  the  larger  cities  should  be  named  as 
approaching  our  private  and  endowed  institutions  in  perma- 
nency. In  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  Rock  Island,  there  is  more  ef- 
fort for  permanent  organization.  So  there  is  in  some  other 
cities;   but  these  take  the  lead  in  Illinois. 

The  second  reason  we  notice  for  such  predominating  influence 
in  single  institutions  not  connected  with  the  free-school  system 
is  the  greater  attention  paid  to  securing  teachers  of  moral 
strength,  of  Christian  principle.  There  are  private  institutions 
in  this  State  whose  only  salvation  lies  in  the  controlling  moral 
power  of  the  teachers.  They  are  organized  under  such  a  sj-s- 
tem,  that  with  unprincipled  teachers  in  charge,  no  good,  but 
great  positive  evil,  would  come  from  them.  For  our  own  part, 
we  would  rather  have  an  earnest,  enthusiastic  man  orAvoman  of 
high-toned  principle,  who  is  ignorant  of  things  to  be  learned  in 
a  professional  teacher's  school,  than  one  who,  with  all  the  pro- 
fessional training  to  be  had  in  the  best  Normal  School,  is  un- 
principled, a  frequenter  of  drinking-shops  and  gambling-houses. 
Who  thinks  of  seeing  a  college  president  or  professor,  or  a 
principal  or  teacher  of  a  seminar}'',  swearing  big,  round  oaths 
in  a  beer  saloon  ?  Can  j^ou  not  recall  cases  in  which  free-school 
teachers  are  publicly  known  to  be  in  places  where  a  larger  part 
of  his  patrons  would  regret  to  see  their  sons  or  their  daughters  ? 
A  year  ago,  a  principal  who  made  it  an  essential  point  to  pre- 
serve his  moral  standing  was  displaced  to  make  room  for  a  man 
who  used  no  devotional  exercise  in  his  school,  who  occasionally 
'took  a  spree',  and  had  no  respect  of  the  church-going  part  of 
the  communit}-.  A  few  days  ago,  at  an  excited  school-meet- 
ing, a  citizen  remarked,  "  They  have  a  better  school  in  District 
No.  — ,  if  the  teacher  is  drunk  twice  a  week."  In  private  con- 
versation we  heard  not  long  ago,  "  They  have  a  first-rate  school 
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at ,  though  I  expect,  out  of  the  school-room, isn't 

much  of  a  man,  and  does  n't  walk  ver}'-  straight."  As  if  it  were 
of  more  importance  to  communicate  facts  in  Geography  or 
Arithmetic,  G-rammar,  Philosophy  or  Physiology,_  Chemistry 
and  Botany,  than  to  train  mind  in  habits  of  integrity,  sobrietj', 
liberality,  and  high-toned  morality! 

JSTow,  friends,  the  public  free  schools  are  to  be  the  sources 
from  which  the  great  multitude  of  the  people  must  gain  their 
education,  so  far  as  educated  at  all.  What  is  our  duL}-  ?  To 
turn  our  backs  ujDon  the  public  free  schools,  because  of  the  dis- 
advantages now  connected  with  them,  or  manfullj^  exert  our- 
selves to  preserve  their  present  advantages,  adding  to  thsm 
those  to  be  obtained  from  the  employment  of  permanent  teach- 
ers of  unimpeachable  morality?  We  unhesitatingly  answer,  the 
latter.  Then  we  shall  see  other  advantages  to  be  added.  The 
man  who  is  hostile  to  public  free  schools  is  unjust  to  himself, 
unjust  to  the  community,  and  in  opposition  to  a  tide  he  can  not 
stem.  The  question  is  no  longer,  "  Shall  we  have  free  schools 
for  the  million?"  but,  "Shall  the  free  schools  be  training  j'outh 
properly  for  citizenship  and  immortality,  or  shall  they  train 
j^outh  for  selfishness,  vice,  crime,  and  ruin?"  No  man  who 
claims  to  be  a  philanthrojDist  can,  at  this  da}'',  afford  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  public  free  schools,  even  though  he  may  be  called 
to  labor  more  directly  for  other  educational  interests.  y. 


WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY,  UNABRIDGED,  PICTORIAL  EDITION. 


We  should  like  time  and  opportunity  to  do  more  than  lies  in 
our  present  purpose  :  we  should  like  to  say  some  things  on  the 
use  of  the  Dictionary  as  a  book  of  reference;  but  we  can  only 
now  tell  our  readers  what  they  will  find  in  this  new  edition  of 
Webster,  and  what  we  think  of  the  value  of  the  new  matter. 
It  is  too  late  in  the  century  for  us  to  spend  any  time  or  space 
in  puffing  such  a  work  as  Merriams'  edition  of  Webster,  and  we 
only  need  say  what  changes  have  been  made,  comparing  the 
new  with  the  former  edition. 

The  first  and  most  striking  feature  is  the  Pictorial  Illustra- 
tions, occupying  eighty-one  pages,  and  giving  1500  pictures,  of 
the  very  best  workmanship..  We  had  the  curiosity  to  examine 
with  a  magnifier  some  of  these  engravings  and  compare  them 
with  the  steel-engravings  on  bank-notes,  and  found  the  illustra- 
tions often  equall}"  ^ood,  some  times  superior.  No  one  but  a 
teacher,  or  an  intelligent  parent,  can  estimate  how  valuable 
these  eighty  pages  are;  how  much  information  is  conveyed  by 
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them  at  a  glance  that  long  and  labored  verbal  descriptions  can 
not  give.  We  remember  copying  in  our  boyish  days,  with 
great  pains,  a  few  simple  illustrations  from  the  plates  of  an  en- 
C3'clopedia;.  such  a  dictionary  in  the  house  would  have  been  a 
treasure.  We  find  180  illustrations  under  the  title  Birds;  70 
under  Fishes;  48  under  Plants;  92  under  Botany ;  nearly  100 
under  Architecture  and  Carpentry;  about  80  under  Mecharics 
and  Machinery;  130  under  Quadrupeds;  besides  many  under 
Insects,  Reptiles,  IShips,  Trees,  Mythology,  and  many  that  are  not 
arranged  under  any  title.  The  placing  all  the  illustrations  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  volume  has  allowed  the  printing  of  them 
to  be  executed  in  much  better  style  than  if  they  had  been  in- 
corporated with  the  text. 

The  next  addition  is  a  Table  of  Synonyms,  68  pages,  by  Prof. 
Goodrich.  To  all  who  recognize  their  need  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning  and  proper  use  of  words  this  will  prove  a 
most  valuable  addition.  The  best  work  we  have  had  on  that 
subject  has  been  Crabb's  Synonyms.  We  have  used  it,  never 
WMtli  much  satisfaction,  and  never  without  a  wish  that  some  one 
better  fitted  for  the  task  had  undertaken  it.  We  have  read  sev- 
eral pages  of  Prof.  Goodrich's  work,  taking  great  pleasure  in 
the  clearness,  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  the  explanations.  We 
have  not  met  any  of  the  distinctions  without  a  difference  so 
common  in  Crabb. 

The  next  addition  is  81  pages  of  new  words,  said  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  be  in  number  between  nine  and  ten  thousand.  Our 
language  grows  rapidly,  and  lexicographers  can  hardly  keep  up 
with  the  times.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  dictionary 
in  existence  in  which  wc  can  find  all  the  words  (excluding  strict- 
ly technical  terms)  in  the  August  numbers  of  our  principal 
monthlies.  We  know  that  Mrs.  Stowe's  new  story  in  the  At- 
lantic has  in  Vol.  Ill  of  that  monthly  at  least  nine  words  not 
in  Webster  Unabridged,  or  in  any  other  vocabulary  within  our 
knowledge,  but  three  of  which  are  in  this  appendix.  We  have 
often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  dictionary  for  words  which 
we  could  not  find,  though  meeting  them  repeatedly.  While 
some  say  that  so  many  additional  words  are  of  no  value  to  the 
work,  we  say  that  if  it  had  contained  twice  as  many  we  should 
have  been  glad  of  them,  if  they  were  not  the  temporary  extrav- 
agances of  a  single  writer,  but  real  English  or  American  words 
taking  place  in  literature,  or  likely  to  do  so. 

We  next  have  a,  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names  of 
Distinguished  Individuals  of  Modern  Times,  25  pages.  Not  only 
are  the  names  and  their  pronunciation  given,  but  also  the 
country'  and  profession  or  occupation  of  the  person  is  indicated. 
This  list  has  over  9,000  names,  and  is,  excepting  its  omission  of 
dates,  a  compendious  biographical  dictionary.  We  notice  also 
such  proper  names,  not  of  persons,  as  Zouave,  Bayadere,  Kube- 
zahl,  Trouveres,  Zambos,  etc. 
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The  other  added  pages,  eighteen  in  number,  contain  Quota- 
tions, Words,  Phrases,  and  Proverbs,  from  the  Latin,  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  frequently  occurring  in  our  lit- 
erature: Abbreviations  explained  :  The  principal  Proper  Names 
of  persons  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  their  significa- 
tions: Mathematical,  Astronomical,  Commercial,  Grammatical 
and  Typographical  Arbitrary  Signs:  and,  finally,  two  pages  on 
Words  and  Terms  in  the  Bible  whose  use  is  peculiar.  To  the 
scholar  who  has  a  mind  already  stored  Arith  information,  who 
has  skill  to  draw  conclusions  from  very  slight  indications,  and 
who  has  abundant  store  of  lexicons  and  cyclopedias  and  special 
treatises  to  resort  to,  many  of  these  things  will  be  of  little  use, 
though  he  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  them  at  hand;  but  to 
most  people  the  dictionary  is  the  one,  sole,  and  single  book  of 
reference;  and  what  they  do  not  find  there  they  can  not  find  at 
all.  Thej^  will  thank  the  editors  for  their  careful  labor  and 
thoughtful  gathering  of  useful  stores  into  a  single  volume,  and 
ought  to  thank  the  enterprising  publishers  for  affording  so  large 
and  costly  a  work  at  so  low  a  price.  More  than  ever  is  the 
book  a  necessary  article  in  the  school-house  and  in  the  fiimily 
where  learning  and  literature  have  a  place.  INDEX. 


MATHEMATICAL 


Class  Exercise  in  Xcmbers,  Coxtixued. —  Review  the  previous  exercise,  bring- 
ing out  prominently  the  following  facts:  (1.)  That  one,  or  the  unit,  is  the  element 
ofall  numbers;  (2.)  that  the  ones  used  in  making  any  number  must  be  of  the 
same  kind  ;  (3.)  that  the  denomination,  or  kind,  of  a  number  is  denoted  by  a 
word,  or  some  times  in  writing  by  a  mark  or  sign ;  (4.)  that  some  numbers  can 
be  made  by  the  constant  culditio?!,  of  ones  only,  while  others  can  be  made  by  the 
constant  addition  of  other  numbers  than  one  ;  (.5.)  that  up  to  ten  a  new  name  and  a 
new  mark  are  given  to  each  new  number. 

Teacher. —  Scholars,  what  was  the  last  new  number  we  made  ?  Pupils. —  Ten. 
T. —  Did  we  make  a  mark  for  it?  F. —  We  did  not.  T. —  Well,  for  a  certain 
reason,  in  my  own  mind,  we  will  not  make  a  mark  for  ten  until  we  have  made  a 
few  more  numbers  and  named  them.  Coidd  we  give  each  new  number  a  new 
name  and  a  new  mark,  if  we  wished  to  do  so  ?  P. —  We  could  not.  T. —  Why  ? 
P. —  Because  we  could  never  get  done  in  that  way.  T. —  Then  it  is  necessary,  in 
naming  and  marking  numbers,  that  we  should  stop  making  a  new  name  and  a 
new  mark  for  each  new  number ;  you  may  call  this  '  necessity  number  onc\  Please 
remember  it.  But  is  it  necessary  that  we  stop  just,  at  ten?  P. —  Wc  think  not. 
T. —  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  stop  just  at  this  place?  P. —  We  must 
stop  some  where  ;  and  we  can  stop  here  as  well  as  any  where.  T. —  Very  true  ; 
but  I  think  there  is  another  reason,  which  you  will  understand  by  and  by.  What 
is  the  next  number  which  we  have  to  make  ?  P. —  Ten  and  one.  T. —  You  may 
call  this  number  eleven.  Is  this  a  new  name  ?  P. —  It  is.  T. —  Wc  will  see 
pretty  soon.  The  next  number  you  may  call  twelve,  and  the  next  after  that  thir- 
teen. Now  let  us  stop  and  look  at  that  last  name.  We  will  divide  the  word  in 
this  way,  thir-teen  (writing  on  the  board).  Does  the  last  part  look  like  any  name 
that  we  have  had  ?     P. —  Yes;  it  looks  like  ten.     T. —  And  the  first  part  ?     P. — 

40 
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Looks  a  little  like  three.  T. —  What  does  thirteen  seem  to  mean,  then  ?  P. — 
Three  and  ten.  T. —  But  is  tlie  number  thirteen  three  and  ten  ?  examine  it,  and 
see.     P. —  It  is.     T. —  Then  is  thirteen  really  a  new  name  V     P. —  It  is  not.     T. 

—  What  is  fourteen?  P. —  Four  and  ten.  After  the  other  numbers  are  present- 
ed in  their  count,  T. —  What  is  nineteen  ?  /-'. —  Nine  and  ten.  T. —  Wliat  will 
the  next  number  be  ?  P. —  Nineteen  and  one.  T. —  How  many  ieim  will  that  be  V 
P. —  Two  tens.  T. —  There  is  an  old  word  which  means  two  ;  it  is  '  twain '.  What, 
then,  niij:;ht  you  call  your  two  tens?  P. —  Twain  tens.  T. —  If  you  shorten  those 
words  a  little,  and  then  put  them  together,  you  will  have  the  name  for  two  tens. 
Twain  you  may  pronounce  '  twen ',  and  ten  you  may  call '  ty '.  What  is  the  name  ? 
P. —  Twenty.  T. —  Is  this  a  new  name  ?  P. —  It.is  not.  T. —  What  does  twen- 
ty-one or  twenty-two  mean  ?  P. —  Two  tens  and  one,  two  tens  and  two.  T. — 
Well,  you  can  name  your  numbers  in  this  way  till  you  reach  three  tens;  now  let 
us  see  if  we  can  make  a  name  for  that.  What  meant  three  in  the  word  thirteen  ? 
P.— Thir.  T.— Well,  what  meant  ten  in  the  word  twenty?  P.— Ty.  T.— 
What  word  may  mean  three  tens,  tlien?  P. —  Thirty.  T. —  What  will  thirty- 
eight  mean?     P. —  Three  tens  and  eight.     T. —  What  will  mean  four  tens?     P. 

—  Fourty.  T. —  This  word  is  called  'forty' ;  I  do  not  know  why.  What  will  fifty 
mean  ?     P. —  Five  tens.     After  the  other  names  are  brought  out  up  to  ninety,  T. 

—  Are  any  of  these  new  names?  P. —  They  are  not.  T. —  Well,  can  you  name 
ten  tens?  P. —  We  should  think  it  would  be  'tenty'.  T. —  So  yon  might  call 
it :  but  we  will  have  a  new  name  now,  and  call  it  one  hundred.  What  was  our 
last  new  name?  P. —  Twelve.  T. —  We  will  see,  now,  whether  twelve  is  a  new 
name.  What  does  the  first  part  of  the  word  twelve  (twc)  look  like?  P. —  Two. 
T. —  Well,  the  last  part  (Ive),  you  will  see,  looks  very  much  like  our  word  '  leave ' ; 
and  so  we  think  twelve  means  'two  left'.  Two  left  when?  P. —  When  ten  are 
taken  away.  T. —  In  the  same  way,  what  might  e-leven  mean  ?  P. —  It  looks  a 
little  like 'one  left'.  T. —  Are  these  new  names,  then ?  P. —  They  are  not.  T. 
T. —  No  ;  they  mean  the  same  as  ten  and  one,  ten  and  two.  What,  then,  is  the 
last  new  name  ?  P. —  Ten.  T. —  In  making  all  these  numbers  greater  than  ten, 
what  one  number  have  we  used  every  time?  P. —  Ten.  T. —  Let  us  see,  now, 
how  we  shall  write  the  numbers  that  we  have  named.  You  remember  that  we 
reckoned  by  tens  in  naming,  and  so  we  will  reckon  by  tens  in  writing.  How  many 
tens  had  we  to  write  when  we  stopped?  P. —  One  ten.  T. —  Well,  I  want  to 
write  this  one  ten  with  one  of  the  marks  that  we  have  already  made:  Charles, 
which  will  be  best?  Charles. —  I  should  think  the  mark  that  means  one  would 
write  one  ten  best.  T. —  Right ;  and  now,  Henry,  can  you  tell  me  how  we  can 
use  this  figure  (1 )  so  as  to  know  whether  it  means  one  ten  or  merely  one  ?  Hen- 
ry.—  When  it  means  one  ten  we  might  put  a  little  dot  over  it,  so  (1).  T. —  Can 
any  one  tell  me  any  other  way?  Thomas. —  We  might  draw  a  little  line  under 
it,  so  (1),  or  put  a  little  letter  with  it,  in  this  way  (It).     T. —  Yes,  there  are  a 

great  many  ways;  but  we  conclude  to  do  it  by  putting  the  figure  into  a  place  fur- 
ther toward  the  left  than  it  was  before.  But  how  shall  we  know  that  our  figure 
IS  moved  to  (he  left?  P. —  We  must  have  something  to  reckon  from.  T. —  You 
may  call  this  ^necessity  number  iico\  We  will  take  a  point  like  this  (.)  to  start 
from,  and  you  may  call  it  a  'starting-poini',  for  the  present.  If  this  point  isn't 
written,  it  is  understood  to  be  just  at  the  right  of  the  figures;  and  the  figure  1 
means  one  merely  when  it  stands  next  to  this  point  at  the  left  hand.  According 
to  what  we  said  a  little  while  ago,  where  must  1  stand  to  mean  ten?  P. —  In  the 
seeojif/ place  to  the  left.     T. —  What  will  stand  in  the  place  next  the  point?     P. 

—  There  is  nothing  to  stand  there.  7\ —  How,  then,  will  you  be  sure  whether  the 
1  stands  in  the  first  or  the  second  place?  P. —  We  can  put  some  mark  in  the 
first  place.  T. —  Samuel,  you  may  show  us  how  you  would  do  it.  Samuel. —  I 
would  do  it  so :  1  x  .  T. — What  is  the  use  of  that  cross,  then  ?  Samuel. —  To 
show  that  there  is  a  place  between  the  1  and  the  point.  T. —  Are  there  places 
still  further  to  the  left  than  the  1  ?  P. —  There  are.  T. —  Why  do  you  not  put 
crosses  in  them,  too  ?  Peter. —  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  of  it.  T. —  Why  ? 
Peter. —  Because  it  will  not  make  any  difterence  with  the  1  whether  they  are  there 
or  not.     T. —  True.     You  may  always  write  this  mark  (0)  instead  of  Samuel's  cross, 
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and  you  may  call  it  a  cipher,  or  zero.  Can  you  tell  me  the  use  of  the  cipher,  or 
zero  ?  P.— To  mark  places  beticcm  figures  and  the  point.  T. —  It  has  no  other  use 
in  arithmetic.  How  will  you  write  ten  and  one,  ten  and  two,  etc.?  T. —  We 
would  put  1,  or  2,  or  some  other  figure,  in  place  of  zero.  After  full  exercises  on 
all  numbers  less  than  one  hundred,  T. —  What  is  one  hundred  ?  F. —  Ten  tens. 
T. —  What  did  1  mean  in  the  first  place  at  the  left  of  the  point?  P. —  Just  one. 
T. —  How  many  ones  did  it  express  when  we  moved  it  one  place  further  ?  P. — 
Ten  ones.  2\ — Then  what  should  it  express  if  we  move  it  another  place  to  the 
left  ?  P. —  Ten  tens,  or  one  hundred.  T. —  How  many  places  must  now  be  filled 
with  ciphers?  P. —  Two.  T. —  You  can  now  name  and  write  all  numbers  up  to 
ten,  tens,  or  one  hundred.  Next  time  we  will  find  a  very  ingenious  way  of  nam- 
ing and  writing  numbers  larger  than   one  hundred. 

Solutions  of  Problems  i\  June  Number. —  I.  'Normal'  solves  this  question  by 
applying  two  principles:  1st.  The  square  of  twice  a  number  is  four  times  the  square 
of  the  number  itself.  2d.  If  from  aug  number  we  subtract  its  square  root,  there  will 
remain  the  square  root  multiplied  by  a  factor  1  less  than  the  square  root.  By  the  sec- 
ond principle,  the  product  obtained  in  the  given  question  is  the  product  of  the 
square  root  of  the  original  number  into  the  square  root  less  1,  multiplied  by  the 
square  root.  The  result  will  be  the  original  number  midtiplied  by  its  square  root  less 
1.  Again,  we  are  told  that  'half  the  .square  root  of  this  product  is  the  square 
root  of  the  number:  hence,  the  square  root  of  this  product  is  twice  the  square 
root  of  the  number;  and,  by  principle  2d,  this  product  is  four  times  the  original 
number.     Hence,  4  mmt  be  the  square  root  less  1 ;  therefore,  the  number  is  25. 

The  question  is  as  readily  wrought  by  commencing  with  the  last  data  and  work- 
ing backward;  but  the  principles  involved  are  those  applied  by  'Normal'. 

II.  Some  little  experiments  with  pieces  of  board,  or  pasteboard,  or  books  (if 
about  uniform  in  size),  will  show  us  that  a  cubical  box  can  be  made  of  six  square 
surfaces,  lacking  oidy  in  two  opjpjosite  corners  a  cube  lohose  dimensions  will  be  the  thick- 
ness of  mcderial  used.  In  the  given  plank  tliere  are  84i-  square  feet.  To  supply 
the  little  cubes  just  mentioned  will  require  twice  9  square  inches,  or  ^of  a  square 
foot.  The  remaining  84f  feet  can  be  divided  into  six  squares,  each  containing, 
of  course,  14Ji_  square  feet,  being  3f  feet,  or  45  inches,  on  each  side.  These  six 
squares  will  make  a  box  whose  inside  dimensions  will  be  42  inches.  It  will,  of 
course,  contain  74088  cubic  inches.  The  corn  which  this  box  would  hold,  allow- 
ing 2150.4  inches  to  the  bushel,  will  amount,  at  6J  cents  per  peck,  to  $8.61,  nearly. 

III.  Let  ABC  be  the  given  triangle,  with  the  circle  inscribed 
having  its  centre  at  M.  Draw  from  M  perpendiculars  to  the 
sides  of  the  triangle,  and  also  lines  to  each  of  the  three  angles. 
The  perpendiculars  will  strike  the  sides  at  the  point  of  tangency : 
hence,  they  will  be  radii  of  the  circle,  and,  consequently,  all 
equal.  The  area  of  the  triangle  BMC  will  equal  BC  into  ^  of 
this  radius;  so  of  the  triangles  AMC  and  AMB.  Therefore,  the  area  of  the  whole 
triangle  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  sides  into  this  ^radius :  hence,  the  rule  given 
before.     Proved,  also,  by  '  J.  J.  C 

IV.  '  P.',  of  Vandalia,  sends  the  following  neat  solution  of  this 
problem :  Let  BC  be  the  radius  of  the  Earth  ;  then  will  AC  equal 
the  radius  plus  3  miles;  AB  will  be  a  tangent;  B  will  be  a  right  an- 
gle, [The  engraver  has  failed  to  make  it  so  in  the  diagram. — Pubs.'] 
and  C  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  depression,  2°  13'  27".  Denoting 
the  sides  opposite  the  angles  by  the  corresponding  small  letters,  we 
have,  by  a  principle  of  Trigonometry,  tan.  |(B  — A)  :  tan.  ^(B-|-A)::6— a  :  b-\-CL. 
From  this  proportion,  the  value  of  6+a  is  found  to  be  about  79C0  miles:  hence, 
the  diameter  would  be  7957  miles.  Again,  we  have  the  proportion,  R  :  sin.  C:: 
b  :  c.  From  this,  we  find  c,  or  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  vision,  to  be  nearly 
154.4  miles. 

Problems. —  I.  Arithmetic.  A.  can  dig  a  ditch  in  J  of  a  day  ;  B.  can  dig  it  in 
i  of  a  day ;  C.  in  '  of  a  day ;  and  D.  in  1  day.  How  long  will  it  take  them  to 
dig  the  ditch  if  they  work  together  ?  K. 
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II.  A.,  being;  asked  the  time  of  day,  replied  that  the  time  which  had  then 
elapsed  since  noon  was  «  of  the  time  which  was  still  to  elapse  before  midnight. 
Wiiat  was  the  time  ? 

III.  Geometry.  If  in  any  right-angled  triangle  a  circle  be  inscribed,  and  a  ra- 
dius be  drawn  to  the  point  of  tangency  in  the  hypotenuse,  the  pi'oduct  of  the  two 
segments  of  the  hypotenuse  thus  found  will  equal  the  area  of  the  triangle.  Prove 
this  proposition. 

A  correspondent  sends  a  problem  in  which  the  distance  passed  over  by  certain 
points  in  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  while  rolling  on  the  ground  is  required. 
In  such  a  case,  any  given  point  will  describe  an  arc  of  a  peculiar  kind,  called  tlie 
cyrloid ;  and  the  solution  of  this  question  would  take  us  into  the  Higher  Mathe- 
matics farther  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  aim  of  our  journal.  Some  very 
simple  and  interesting  statements  concerning  this  curve  are  given  in  the  Mathe- 
malical  Monthly  /or  March,  1859,  from  a  work  now  preparing  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Hill,  of  Waltham,  Mass. 

Practical  Methods  in  Arithmetic. —  XIII.  F'md'mg  the  time  from  oiiedateto  an- 
oilier.  Let  this  operation  be  performed  meniaUy,  in  all  cases,  by  finding,  first,  the 
entire  years;  then  the  entire  months;  and,  lastly,  the  actual  number  of  odd  days. 
Ezample :  What  is  the  time  from  Oct.  23,  1855,  to  June  16,  1859  ?  There  are  3 
whole  years,  bringing  us  to  Oct.  23,  1858.  Two  seasons  and  one  month,  or  *? 
months,  will  bring  us  to  May  23,  1859.  8  days  remain  in  May,  which  added  to 
the  16  in  June  will  give  24  odd  days.  The  whole  time,  then,  is  3  years,  1  months, 
24  days.  The  example  is  as  difficult  as  can  be  made.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  process  may  give  the  number  of  days  slightly  different  from  the  number  ob- 
tained by  the  ordinary  rule  ;  but  we  think  the  pi'ocesses  of  business  men  give  the 
the  results  our  method  gives. 

XIV.  Changinf]  whole  numbers  of  a  lower  denomination  to  the  fraction  of  a  higher. 
Begin  with  the  lowest  denomination,  change  it  to  a  fraction  of  the  next  higher; 
then  take  the  resulting  value  of  that  higher  denomination,  and  proceed  as  before. 
Sample  :  Reduce  lOoz.  13dwt.  8gr.  to  the  fraction  of  a  pound  troy.     8gr.=+dwt. 

13|dwt.  =  4_nd\Vt.,  =  _1_    of   OOZ.,  r=  foz.       lOfOZ.  =3_2oz.,  =  JI_    of    32  ft.,  r=  8.  ft. 

Therefore,  lOoz.  lodwt.  8gr.  =  lft.  troy. 

The  above  problem  is  from  (rreenlcaf^s  National  Arithmetic  ;  and  several  others 
on  the  same  page  can  be  wrought  in  the  same  way,  with  equal  facility. 

What  is  Ratio  ? 


TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

CIRCULAR    FROM     THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT. 


Depaktmen't  of  Public  iNSTRUCTioif,    1 
Springfield,  Illinois,  July  19, 1859.      J 

On  the  first  Monday  of  September  next  a  new  Board  of  Directors  will  be  elected 
in  every  School  District  in  this  State,  under  the  excellent  provisions  of  the  Amend- 
atory Act  of  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  new  system  be  inaugurated  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions of  success. 

So  close  and  vital  is  the  relation  of  Directors  to  the  School  System  of  Illinois, 
as  the  ultimate  working  force,  through  and  by  whom,  if  at  all,  it  must  be  made 
practically  efficient;  so  ample  is  the  discretion  with  which  they  arc  invested;  so 
important  and  responsible  are  the  duties  which  they  must  perforn'v ;  that  I  can 
not  deem  it  out  of  place  to  urge  upon  the  friends  of  education  in  this  public  and 
earnest  manner  the  duty  of  electing  honest  and  intelligent  men  to  fill  that  im- 
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portant  office.  No  elections  in  the  State  are  so  universally  disregarded,  while  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat  none  so  nearly  concern  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
whole  people.  Will  it  not  be  wiser  and  better  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  faith- 
ful peiformance  of  this  duty,  even  if  it  requir.e  a  little  sacrifice,  than  to  involve 
hundreds  of  districts  in  bitter  quarrels  and  vexatious  litigation,  by  allowing  them 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  incompetent  and  factious  persons,  and  then  charge  the 
consequences  of  personal  neglect  to  the  supposed  defects  of  the  School-Law? 

There  are  persons  in  every  district  who,  if  not  entirely  competent  For  the  office 
of  Director,  are  at  least  comparalively  so :  let  such  be  sought  out  and  elected  on 
the  first  ilonday  of  September  next. 

There  is  need  of  patience.  Perfection  can  not  be  attained  in  a  day.  All  school 
systems  are,  from  their  very  nature,  more  or  less  complicated.  Time  alone  can 
fully  reveal  defects  and  suggest  remedies.  The  admirable  systems  of  other  States 
and  countries  liave  all  been  slowly  elaborated  in  the  crucible  of  long  and  severe 
experience.  Human  \visdom  can  not  devise  laws  so  comprehensive  in  scope,  so 
minutely  perfect  in  adjustment  of  details,  but  that  the  touchstone  of  trial  will 
demonstrate,  from  time  to  time,  the  necessity  of  modification.  This  has  been  the 
history  of  legislation  in  all  the  past:  this,  from  the  nature  of  human  progress, 
must  be  its  history  in  all  the  future.  The  most  illustrious  and  beneficent  educa- 
tional systems  in  the  world  are  the  offspring  of  generations  of  patient  thought, 
observation,  and  experiment;  the  mature  fruit  of  long  culture  and  pruning. 

The  Free-School  Law  of  Illinois  is  not  an  exception  to  this  rule  of  progressive 
development.  It  is  not  yet  invulnerable  by  the  shafts  of  even  legitimate  criti- 
cism. It  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  nor  all  that  it  will  be.  But  it  is,  upon 
the  whole,  an  excellent  law.  Considering  the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  it 
challenges  a  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  State.  Judged  by  its  fruits  (and 
no  other  standard  is  so  severely  just),  the  Reports  of  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Powell 
abundantly  vindicate  its  general  vigor  and  efficiency.  And  now,  instead  of  carp- 
ing at  and  disparaging  it  upon  all  occasions,  on  account  of  defects  actual  or  im- 
aginary, let  us  make  the  most  of  it:  let  us  give  it  a  fair  field  in  which  to  work 
out  the  best  results  which  it  is  capable  of  producing.  Both  prudence  and  neces- 
sity commend  this  course  to  us  all. 

A  large  part  of  the  legal  questions  and  difficulties  referred  to  this  office  for  set- 
tlement arise  from  the  careless  and  illegal  manner  in  which  school  elections, 
school  records,  and  school  affairs  generally,  are  managed  and  conducted.  The 
extent  of  this  evil,  its  sad  effects  upon  the  interests  of  education,  and  the  burdens 
which  it  imposes  upon  this  Department,  have  suggested  the  remedy  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  Circular  to  propose. 

I  have  caused  Blank  Forms  to  be  prepared,  embracing  all  that  pertains  to  Town- 
ship and  District  elections ;  also,  a  blank  book,  to  be  called  the  '  District  School- 
Record  ',  for  the  use  of  the  Directors,  with  plain  and  brief  hints  for  the  correct 
keeping  of  all  the  minutes  and  accounts  of  District  Boards. 

The  list  of  forms  prepared  embraces  the  following : 

For  Townships. —  (1.)  Notice  of  election  of  Trustees;  (2.)  Poll-book  of  election 
of  Trustees;  (3.)  Tally-sheet  of  election  of  Trustees;  (4.)  Certificate  of  election 
of  Trustees;  (.5.)  Township  Plat  for  reporting  School  Districts. 

For  Districts. —  (L)  Notice  of  election  of  Directors;  (2.)  Poll-book  of  election 
of  Directors;  (3.)  Tally-sheet  of  election  of  Directors;  (4.)  Certificate  of  election 
of  Directors;  (5.)  District  School-Record;  (6.)  List  of  Tax  payers  in  district,  with 
form  of  certificate  of  the  rate  of  taxation. 

These  forms  will  greatly  conduce  to  legality,  uniformity,  and  system,  in  all  the 
departments  of  school  business,  while  the  cost  of  them  is  so  trifling  as  not  to  alarm 
the  most  timid  and  rigid  economist. 

I  wish  to  speak  a  little  more  fully  of  the  DiMrixt  School-Record. 

The  record  consists  of  five  form.'j,  viz:  (1.)  Form  for  Cash-Book  ;  (2.)  Form 
for  Rules  of  Schools  ;  (3.)  Form  for  Record  of  Teachers,  Salaries,  etc.;  (4.)  Form  for 
Reports  of  Attendance  of  Pupils,  etc.;  (5.)  Form  for  Record  of  Proceedings  of 
Board  of  Directors. 
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The  1st  form  is  prepared  and  properly  ruled  for  keeping  an  account  of  all  school 
moneys  received  and  paid  out. 

Tlie  2d  form  is  for  recoidhig  the  rules  adopted,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  tlie  government  of  the  schools. 

The  3d  form  is  for  a  Record,  giving  the  names  of  teachers ;  time  when  em- 
ployed;  for  what  time  employed;  amount  of  salary;  date  of  leaving;  cause  of 
leaving;  and  remarks.     This  form  has  printed  head  and  ruled  columns. 

Thc'^th  form  is  a  printed  one,  giving  spaces  for  the  time  of  commencing  and 
ending  the  quarter ;  number  of  pupils,  male  and  female,  at  the  commencement ; 
number  admitted  during  the  quarter;  number  discharged  in  the  same  period; 
total  at  the  date  of  the  report;  average  attendance  during  the  quarter;  number 
of  times  each  director  visits  the  schools  during  the  quarter;  and  space  for  remarks 
on  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  5th  form  is  for  recording  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

These  are  all  bound  together  in  one  book,  to  save  the  inconvenience  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  small  books,  and  the  greater  liability  to  loss  and  mutilation ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  embrace  conveniences  for  recording  every  thing  that  is  worthy  of 
record  in  regard  to  schools.  The  forms  are  prepared  with  great  care,  and  with 
special  reference  to  the  encouragement  of  having  within  eaph  district  a  complete 
record  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  schools  in  the  district,  for  the  advantage  and 
convenience  of  ffiture  reference.  Heretofore,  the  principal  thing  in  the  way  of 
havino-  such  record  has  been  the  want  of  proper  facilities,  in  the  way  of  system 
and  forms,  for  making  it.  This  fully  and  effectually  supplins  that  want.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  books  are  suiBciently  large  to  last  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

I  am  satisfied  that,  if  the  plan  of  this  Record  should  be  faithfully  carried  out  by 
the  Directors  throughout  the  State,  a  new  and  better  order  of  things  would  soon  • 
be  apparent  in  this  hitherto  grossly-neglected  department  of  our  public-school 
system. 

So  important  is  it  considered  to  have  this,  or  some  other  correct  and  adequate 
svstem  of  business  forms,  generally  adopted  and  used  throughout  the  State,  that 
it  is  not  deemed  improper  to  suggest  and  earnestly  recommend  that  County  Courts 
and  Boards  of  Supervisors  purchase  the  requisite  number  of  sets  for  their  respect- 
ive counties  and  townships.  This  would  be  more  prompt  and  reliable  than  for 
each  town  and  district  to  send  for  its  own. 

Where  the  County  Courts  and  Boards  of  Supervisors  decline  to  act,  the  several 
Boards  of  Township  Trustees  are  authorized  and  recommended  to  purchase  sets 
for  each  district  in  their  respective  townships,  and  pay  for  the  same  out  of  the 
township  fund. 

The  burdens  imposed,  by  the  present  school-law,  upon  the  clerks  of  county 
courts  are  very  onerous,  and  must  be  borne  with  no  additional  compensation. 
Although  section  44  of  the  Act  requires  Directors  to  draw  up  the  certificates  of 
the  rate  of  taxation,  and  prepare  lists  of  tax-payers,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  all  of 
this  extra  work  usually  devolves  upon  the  county  clerks. 

To  relieve  these  officers  as  much  as  possible.  District  Form  No.  6  has  been 
specially  prepared,  and  Directors  are  instructed  to  comply  strictly  with  said  form 
in  making  their  returns  to  the  county  clerks.  It  can  only  be  the  work  of  a  few 
moments  for  Bireclors  to  arrange  the  names  of  tax-payers  alphabetically,  while  it 
will  make  a  difference  of  hours  to  the  clerks. 

With  this  circular,  I  send  a  set  of  the  above-mentioned  forms  to  each  township 
in  the  State,  as  samples;  and  I  respectfully  beg  that  the  treasurers  will  cause  them 
to  be  seen,  understood,  and  used,  by  all  the  school-officers  in  their  respective  town- 
ships. 

These  blank  forms  are  printed  and  kept  for  sale  by  Johnson  &  Bradford,  Spring- 
field, III.,  at  the  following  rates: 
School  District  Record,  $4.00. 

Full  set  of  Township  Blanks,  to  wit :  3  Notices,  1  Toll-Book,  1  Tally-sheet,  1 
Certificate,  1  Township  plat, — 10  cents. 

Full  set  of  District  Blanks,  to  wit :  3  Notices,  1  Poll-book,  1  Tally-sheet,  1  Cer- 
tificate, 1  List  of  Tax-payers, — 10  cents. 
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THE        ILLINOIS        TEACHER. 

A  notice  of  this  Journal,  which  I  had  prepared  for  publication  in  my  circular  of 
March  Tth,  was  unavoidably  crowded  out.  I  regret  this,  both  on  account  of  the 
high  intrinsic  merit  of  that  publication,  and  its  auxiliary  relation  to  this  Depart- 
ment and  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State. 

I  know  not  how  I  can  better  express  my  opinion  of  the  purpose,  character  and 
usefulness  of  the  Teacher,  than  in  the  words  of  my  predecessors. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  Circular  addressed  to  School  Commissioners,  says:  "I  re- 
commend for  circulation  among  the  school  oflficers,  teachers,  and  friends  of  pop- 
ular education,  the  Illinois  Teacher." 

Again : 

We  believe  that  we  can  render  a  great  service  to  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils,  by  placing  this 
journal  in  their  hands.  A  large  number  of  county  commissioners  have  already  commenced  the 
worlv  in  earnest,  and  determined  to  induce  every  friend  of  education  to  subscribe  for  the  Teacher, 
and  also  to  act  as  agent  to  obtain  subscribers  among  parents  and  pupils. 

Is  not  this  right?  Persuade  every  teacher  to  subscribe  himself,  and  then  to  act  as  agent  to  ob- 
tain other  subscribers.  May  we  not,  by  this  course,  do  an  incalculable  good  to  them,  and  the 
cause  in  which  we  and  they  are  laboring?  We  are  at  a  crisis  in  regard  to  i'ree  Schools.  We  have 
a  Free-School  Law,  but  this  will  be  powerless  unless  faithfully  carried  out;  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  united,  manly  and  intelligent  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Common  Schools. 
Can  we  secure  this  in  any  other  way  as  surely  as  through  the  Illinois  Teacher  —  a  journal  of 
home  and  school  education  ? 

Eminent  and  practical  teachers  in  this  State,  and  some  of  the  ripest  scholars  and  wai'mest 
friends  of  common  schools  in  other  States,  are  engaged  as  contributors,  and  no  pains  will  be 
spared  to  make  the  Teacher  a  first-class  educational  journal. 

Mr.  Powell,  in  a  circular  to  School  Directors,  issued  March  8,  1858,  says: 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  constantly  called  aipon  to  answer  questions  respect- 
ing the  proper  construction  to  be  placed  upon  the  various  sections  of  the  School  Law,  and  to  point 
out  and  explain  the  duties  of  school-officers  enjoined  thereby.  To  meet  more  fully  this  very  gen- 
eral demand  for  explanations  and  iuterpietations  of  the  law  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  private 
correspondence,  I  have  determined  to  publish  all  the  opinions  given  by  this  Department  in  the 
Illinois  Teacher,  an  educational  journal  issued  as  the  organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
and  also  the  sole  official  organ  of  this  Department. 

I  therefore  advise  and  recommend  all  Boards  of  School  Directors  to  obtain  that  periodical,  and 
preserve  the  same,  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  their  District-School  Libraries,  if  they  have  any, 
and  if  not.  then  as  an  indispensable  nucleus  to  such  a  library  in  the  future. 

School  Directors  can  appropriate  the  requisite  sum  for  ayearly  subscription  to  the  Teacher  out 
of  any  extra  funds  belonging  to  their  respective  Districts;  or,  in  case  there  are  no  surplus  funds, 
the  Directors  may  advance  the  money  and  then  include  the  amount  in  their  estimate  of  taxes  for 
the  ensuing  year  (rating  the  same  as  assessed  for  a  District-School  Library),  and  thus  be  reim- 
bursed upon  the  collection  of  the  ta.x. 

By  complying  with  the  above  recommendation,  the  School  Directors  of  the  State  will  not  only 
greatly  diminish  the  already  overburdened  and  constantly  increasing  correspondence  of  this  De- 
partment, b\it  obtain  one  of  the  most  able  educational  journals  published  in  the  country;  which 
monthly  contains  all  the  explanations  and  interpretations  of  the  law  given  by  this  office,  and 
much  other  valuable  educational  matter,  at  a  very  trifling  expense  to  their  respective  Districts. 

Every  Board  of  School  Directors  in  the  State  should  take  the  Teacher. 

I  heartily  indorse  these  opinions  and  commendations.  All  the  considerations 
urged  by  my  predecessors  in  favor  of  the  wide  circulation  of  the  lUinok  Teacher 
still  exist;  all  their  reasons  and  arguments  remain  in  full  force  —  many  of  them 
are,  indeed,  greatly  enhanced. 

The  Illinois  T'eacher  is  now  established  upon  a  better  basis,  is  more  ably  con- 
ducted, and  more  useful,  than  ever  before. 

It  is  the  just  pride  of  its  friends,  that  while  most  of  the  similar  publications  in 
other  States  are  dependent,  more  or  less,  upon  State  appropriations,  the  Teacher 
has  attained  its  present  honorable  position  and  laige  patronage  upon  the  volunta- 
ry principle  alone,  entirely  unaided  by  the  State. 

AH  important  decisions  on  the  School  Law  will  continue  to  be  published  in  the 
Teacher.  It  is  the  organ,  advocate,  and  expositor,  of  the  Free-School  System  of 
Illinois  —  the  establishment  of  that  system  called  it  into  being,  and  it  is  its  great 
mission  to  fight  the  battle  of  '  Education  for  all '  to  a  glorious  consummation. 

Were  the  character,  ends  and  aims  of  the  Illinok  IWicher  less  worthy,  less  no- 
ble and  catholic ;  were  it  consecrated  to  interests  less  comprehensive,  sacred  and 
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vital ;  or  were  it  less  nearly  allied  to  the  work  which  this  Department  was  estab- 
lished to  promote,  I  should  have  been  silent  in  its  behalf. 

The  twelve  numbers,  when  bound,  make  a  handsome  and  instructive  volume. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  sub?ci'iptions  should  hfffm  ivith  the  year. 

Address  Nasox  and  Hill,  Publishers,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Price  —  One  Dollar  a  )'car. 


COMMENTS       ON       THE        SCHOOL       LAW. 

On  page  14  of  my  Circular  of  March  7,  1859,  the  follovyng  question  and  an- 
swer occur: 

Q.  Say  District  A.  has  two  schools;  one  is  kppt  five  months  nnrl  the  other  foiir  months  dniing 
the  school  year.    Can  the  Dii-ectors  lap  the  two  together  and  claim  to  have  had  a  six-months  school  ? 

A.  They  can  not.    Each  school  must  be  kept  up  si.v  months  to  entitle  it  to  claim  public  money. 

This  answer  is  correct,  provided  the  two  schools  are  kept  at  the  same  time  ;  but 
if  kept  at  different  times  in  the  same  year  they  may  be  united. 

Thus:  Suppose  District  A.  has  one  school  of  three  months  in  March,  Apiil  and 
May,  and  another  of  three  months  in  October,  November  and  December,  (say)  in 
the  year  1859  ;  said  District  has  hati  a  six-months  school,  as  the  law  requires  ;  but 
i{  both  of  said  schools  were  taught  during  the  same  three  months,  they  could  not 
be  united  and  considered  as  six  months,  but  only  as  three. 

Q.  Have  Directors  the  right  to  exclude  from  the  public  schools  persons  under 
five  or  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  ? 

A.  They  have. 

Q.  Can  School  Commissioners  apportion  any  part  of  the  State  and  County  Fund, 
either  upon  census  or  territory,  to  Townships  in  which  no  schools  have  been  kept 
according  to  law  ? 

A.  A  recent  and  more  careful  examination  of  the  16th  section  of  the  Act  has 
convinced  me  that  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  restriction  here  imposed  may  have  been  intended  to  stimulate  the  Trustees 
to  an  early  discharge  of  the  duty  enjoined  upon  them  in  the  33d  section  —  that 
of  dividing  their  townships  into  suitable  Districts. 

School  Commissioners  will  hereafter  apportion  no  money  to  townships  in  which 
no  school  has  been  kept  according  to  law.  But  if,  in  a  township,  a  single  school 
has  been  kept,  as  the  law  requires,  then  that  township  comes  under  the  statute,  and 
is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  by  the  School  Commissioner. 

The  35th  section,  as  modified  by  the  last  Legislature,  is  in  conflict  with  the  an- 
swer given  to  the  third  question  on  the  14th  page  of  my  circular  of  the  Yth  of 
March.  The  question  and  answer  are  copied  from  the  decisions  of  Mr.  Powell, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  amendment  was  not  observed  at  the  time.  Under  the 
present  law,  therefore,  when  scholars  attend  school  from  two  or  more  Districts, 
the  Directors  should  certify  to  the  amount  due  the  teacher  from  each  District, 
'  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  which  it  sends '. 

Q.  Elections  of  Directors  can  only  be  held  on  Monday.  Does  the  law  require 
all  other  District  elections  to  be  held  on  Monday? 

A.  It  does  not.  N.  BATEMAN, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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We  have  been  much  in  the  schools,  and  have  been  '  taking  notes '.  "We  have 
seen  much  to  commend,  and  much  that  may  be  improved.  Some  schools  that 
have  been  highly  'puffed'  in  local  and  other  papers  we  have  found  with  a  good 
basis  for  praise,  while  some  which  have  received  as  much  eulogy  as  the  English 
language  can  express  come  far  short  of  deserving  it.  We  were  a  few  days  ago 
in  a  large  school  that  stands  high  in  public  estimation.  We  saw  the  appointments 
of  the  rooms  of  excellent  kind,  good  order  and  quiet  marked  the  demeanor  of 
those  gathered  there.  But  we  saw  and  heard  the  teacher  do  more  reciting  and 
talking  than  the  whole  of  a  class  of  twenty.  But  few  questions  were  asked  that 
did  not  give  a  clue  to  their  own  answers,  and  frequentlj^  we  noted  that  at  the  end 
of  a  long  statement  of  fact  or  explanation  of  a  principle  the  teacher  would  ask, 
'  is  n't  it  ? '  and  receive  the  satisfactory  answer,  '  Yes,  sir.'  This  school  had  an 
unusually  good  record  of  attendance,  and  the  attention  of  pupils  to  their  work  was 
evident.  Yet  we  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  pupils  would  recite  in- 
stead of  the  teacher. 

We  were  once  witness  to  the  following :  A  class  was  reciting  in  History.  The 
teacher  sat  at  the  desk,  with  finger  and  eye  carefully  keeping  the  place  as  he 
called  on  one  and  another  to  tell  something  of  the  lesson.  Two  or  three  had 
learned  it  so  as  nearly  to  recite  as  given  by  the  author,  but  the  majority  of  the 
class  wei'e  unprepared.  Some  four  or  five  young  —  ladies,  shall  we  call  them?  — 
formed  part  of  the  class,  and  were  whispering  and  laughing  behind  their  fans, 
telling,  so  far  as  they  could,  any  one  of  their  number  that  attempted  to  recite  — 
and  this  even  when  the  teacher  looked  up  from  the  book.  So  engaged  were  they 
that  some  times  they  did  not  know  that  '  next '  (for  the  teacher  questioned  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  sat)  meant  any  one  of  them ;  and,  on  attention  being 
called  by  naming  one  of  them,  it  was  needful  to  ask,  '  What 's  the  question  ? '  In 
one  instance,  the  teacher  said  "  Tell  us  what  you  can  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill," 
"  next ",  "  next " —  it  passed  till  it  came  to  a  young  Miss  who  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else.     She  commenced,  "  It  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. ,"  the 

name  so  mumbled  that  we  did  not  hear  it.  "  How 's  that  ?  "  exclaimed  the  teach- 
er.    "  It  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. ,"  name  mumbled  as  before, 

"  What  was  opened  with  prayer  ?  "  was  asked.  "  I  dunno,"  was  tlie  reply,  as  she 
sat  down  and  continued  the  sport  that  '  next '  had  just  roused  her  from.  Again 
the  question  went  on  its  way  of  '  next ',  '  next ',  till  one  was  found  who  told  some- 
thing of  it. 

The  room  in  which  we  saw  this  was  fitted  up  with  neat,  comfortable  furniture, 
was  light  and  airy ;  yet  inkstands  were  broken,  ink-stains  were  on  the  floor,  pa- 
pers scattered  about,  attendance  was  irregular,  attention  heedless,  and  the  teach- 
er was  not  master  of  his  school.     As  we  walked  away  we  said  mentally,  "  Verily, 
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the  praise  bestowed  by  traveling  puff-writers  upon  these  'greatest  teachers  of  the 
age 'and  'first-chiss  schools'  shows  something  besides  the  merits  of  the  teachers 
or  the  schools."     We  have  been,  from  observation,  led  to  '  iskware  of  puffs  '. 

Speaking  of  puffs  reminds  us  of  a  case  some  where  in  the  West.  If  we  were  at 
liberty  to  use  names,  we  could  tell  who  was  asked  to  take  the  school  and  the  in- 
ducements held  out  within  three  years,  and  the  r/loi-ious  statements  made  in  re- 
gard to  it.  The  school  was  opened  by  a  principal  with  a  salary  of  $1,300,  which 
was  next  $1,000,  then  |i900,  then  a  principal  was  driven  off  because  he  would  not 
teach  for  $800,  and  now  some  members  of  the  Board  are  averse  to  ever  paying 
over  $700  to  a  principal !  A  lady  was  OMce  employed  there  at  $600  a  year,  and 
the  position  has  experienced  the  same  diminviliinfi  scale  of  salary. 

We  notice  that  the  Board  of  Education  in  Chicago  have  established  a  scale  of 
salaries  in  which,  while  apologizing  for  doing  such  a  thing,  they  fix  the  salaries 
of  new  female  teachers  at  $250  per  annum.  Most  liberal  provision  !  In  the  coun- 
try, where  the  cost  of  living  is  low,  we  can  imagine  situations  where  $250  would 
be  abundant  compensation ;  but  how  the  Board  of  Chicago  could  leave  so  wide  a 
margin  for  the  purchase  of  clothing,  books,  and  little  comforts,  after  boai'd-bills 
are  paid,  in  a  city  where  four  dollars  a  week  will  be  a  low  rate  for  a  decent  room 
and  enough  of  good  food,  passes  our  comprehension.  Ladies,  come  to  your  im- 
portant mission !  The  leading  city  of  Illinois  offers  you  fifty  dollars  a  year  to 
dress  suitably  and  take  educational  periodicals,  if  you  will  train  mind  in  her 
schools  ! !  Your  salaries  will  be  increased  if  you  remain  more  than  a  term,  and 
you  can  become  rich  by  laying  up  the  increase.  To  be  sure,  you  can  earn  only 
half  as  much  as  by  doing  domestic  work ;  but  the  yhry  of  educating  immortal 
mind  will  amply  make  up  the  difference.  How  could  the  Board  of  Education  hold 
out  such  an  inducement  to  fottune-hunting  '  fast '  men  as  to  bestow  such  sums  on 
marriageable  ladies !  Bachelor  teachers,  if  you  want  rich  wives,  look  hereafter 
in  the  Chicago  schools  for  them. 

"...  We  are  not  now  able  to  furnish  books  for  more  than  one-fcmrth  of 
the  destitute  children  that  apply  for  them.  There  are,  at  the  present  time,  more 
than  a  hundred  children  of  this  class  in  our  schools,  who  are  unprovided  with 

books,  and  we  have  no  means  of  supplying  them I  would  commend 

this  subject  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Education."  We  find 
this  in  W.  H.  Wells's  last  Report  of  Chicago  Schools,  and  heartily  indorse  hie 
call  for  attention  to  the  matter.  The  school-fund  of  Chicago  is  stated  in  the  same 
Report  at  $977,000 ;  yet  there  is  no  way,  beyond  a  fund  from  individual  dona- 
tions, to  furnish  books  to  destitute  children.  We  know  of  no  poor  district  in  the 
country  where  a  child  would  not  be  supplied  in  case  of  necessity. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  strong  a  disposition  to  secure  educational  men  for  educa- 
tional offices  as  is  manifest  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  We  are  rejoiced  to  know 
that  in  many  counties  real,  live  teachers  are  the  County  Commissioners.  There 
is  one  class  of  influences  which  we  deprecate  in  school-officers,  namely,  that  which 
comes  from  their  pecuniary  interest  in  any  set  of  school-books.  We  could  name 
some  cases  in  which  a  great  deal  of  trouble  has  been  made  by  bookselling  school- 
officers  iu  order  to  secure  or  prevent  changes  that  might  influence  their  gainsi 
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One  bookselling  director,  yes,  two  directors,  wc  have  known,  who  have  thus  been 
bi'ought  into  direct  conflict  with  the  teachers  in  the  vicinity.  In  one  instance  the 
teacher  was  discharged,  one  of  the  chief  charges  being  that  he  did  not  use  the 
newlj'-adopted  books.  For  our  part,  we  want  the  best  books  that  are  readily  ob- 
tainable, and  care  little  for  the  names  of  the  authors  or  the  publishers.  When  a 
book  is  crowded  upon  our  notice  with  claims  for  its  use  because  published  by  the 

house  of ,  we  shall  take  the  privilege  of  examining  it  before  using.     Let 

our  school-officers  be  independent  of  all  book  influences  except  those  which  come 
from  a  comparison  of  merits. 

Xew  Books. —  A  select  Glossary  of  English  Words  used  formerly  in  senses  dif- 
ferent from  their  present,  by  R.  C.  TrEiVCh  (J.  S.  Redfield,  N.Y.,  1  vol.  12mo. 
"75  cents).  Thoughts  on  Educational  Topics  and  Institutions:  Ex. -Gov.  Geo.  S. 
BouTWELL,  Sec'y  Mass.  Board  Education  (Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston.  1  vol. 
12mo.,  pp.  366,  |1).  Dictionary  of  Americanisms,  enlarged  edition:  John  Rus- 
sell Bartlett  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  524,  $2.25).  Cosmos : 
Humboldt,  vol.  V  (Harpers  ;  12mo.,  pp.  462,  85  cents).  Dr.  Barnard  has  collected 
into  volumes  papers  from  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  making  the  follow- 
ing works:  Pestalozzi  and  Pestalozzianism,  pp.  480,  $2.50.  The  German  Uni- 
versities, pp.  250,  $2.00.  Educational  Biography  ;  memoirs  of  eminent  teachers, 
promoters  and  benefactors  of  education,  pp.  524:  21  steel  portraits,  $3.50.  Re- 
formatory Education  and  Institutions,  pp.  364,  $1.50.  Derby  and  Jackson  are 
publishing  translations  of  French  Classics,  in  12mo  volumes,  each  $1.25.  They 
have  issued  Montaigne's  Works,  4  vols.:  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters,  Voltaire's 
Chas.  XII,  Fenelok's  Telemachus  —  each  1  vol. 

We  trust  our  educational  friends  will  feel  the  importance  of  keeping  the  record 
of  school  matters  in  good,  reliable  shape.  The  late  Superintendent  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  gathering  materials  for  his  Report,  even  in  matters  where  the 
law  prescribed  the  keeping  of  records.  On  points  not  legally  under  his  control, 
as  in  case  of  private  schools  and  Institutes,  the  difficulty  was  still  greater,  and  the 
Report  was  correspondingly  defective,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Especially  would 
we  urge  our  friends,  in  holding  the  Fall  Institutes,  to  keep  a  definite,  reliable  rec- 
ord of  what  is  done.  A  blank  can  be  made  out  corresponding  to  the  form  in  the 
late  Superintendent's  Report,  and  filled  up  accordingly.  We  shall  be  glad  to  pub- 
lish any  such  in  the  Teacher.  Such  records  are  now  no  where  to  be  found  in  the 
State.  Some  counties  in  which  Institutes  were  held  failed  to  report  them  to  be 
recorded  in  the  Repoit  of  the  Superintendent,  and  there  are  no  records  of  them 
in  their  respective  counties.  The  plan  of  the  present  Superintendent,  as  set  forth 
in  his  Circular  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher,  will  facilitate  record  of  matters  le- 
gally under  State  supervision ;  but  much  voluntary  work  is  to  be  performed  if 
complete  reports  be  obtained  of  other  educational  influences  of  great  importance. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. —  The  success  of  this  magazine  has  induced  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  of  London,  to  project  a  similar  one,  with  Thackeray  as  Ed- 
itor. The  project  is  not  yet  put  into  operation.  Of  the  Atlantic  over  40,000  co- 
pies are  now  issued  monthly. 

Incomes  in  England. —  There  are  in  England  forty-six  persons  whose  incomes 
amount  to  £430,000  a  year,  equal  to  $2,2.")U,000 ;  444  persons  have  incomes  rang- 
ing from  $50,000  to  $250,000  a  year;  811  have  incomes  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 
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More  than  1300  pcrspn?!,  then,  have  an  income  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

NtTMEGS. —  East-Indian  papers  state  that  the  nutmeg-trees  in  British  India  are 
affected  witli  some  disease  that  is  destroying  them  rapidly,  so  that  the  rearing  of 
these  trees  and  the  sale  of  their  products  will  soon  be  carried  on  only  in  the 
Dutch  possessions. 

Charless. —  Miss  Charless,  daughter  of  the  lately  murdered  .Toseph  Crarless, 
of  St.  Louis,  has  given  $-0,000  to  endow  the  Professorship  of  Physical  Science  in 
AVestminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.  Her  father  had  expressed  special  interest  in 
that  object. 

RcFFS  CiiOATE  was  born  in  Essex,  Ms.,  Oct.  1,  1*799,  and  died  at  Halifax,  N.S., 
July  12,  18.59,  being  nearly  sixty  years  old.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1819, 
with  high  honors.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Danvers,  in  1824.  His  fellow 
citizens  sent  him  to  the  Massachusetts  House  and  Senate,  and  in  1832  to  Con- 
gress: but  he  declined  entering  much  into  polities,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly 
to  his  profession,  in  which  he  had  early  acquired  eminence  both  as  an  accurate 
lawyer  and  as  a  speaker  of  rare  ability.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1834.  In  1841 
he  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  place  of  Webster,  who  went  into  Harrison's 
Cabinet.  From  the  close  of  his  term  in  1845  he  declined  official  labors  and  hon- 
ors, though  often  speaking  for  his  party  in  political  campaigns.  He  was  a  Whig 
so  long  as  that  party  lived,  and  then  acted  with  the  Democrats.  His  fame  rests 
upon  his  powers  as  an  orator:  in  speaking  he  was  earnest,  brilliant,  ready,  witty, 
with  ample  and  easy  flow  of  language  :  his  sentences  were  often  long  and  intricate, 
but  so  constructed  and  carried  on  and  uttered  that  the  hearers  never  lost  the 
thread  of  thought.  In  private  life  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  of  such  delicacy  and 
magnanimity  that  all  who  knew  him  were  inspired  with  affectionate  regard.  He 
was  tall,  rather  slender,  with  dark  complexion,  and  serious,  rather  sad,  expression 
of  countenance. 

Prof.  Sanborx. — ^The  Manchester  American  says  that  Prof  E.  D.  Saxborx,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  has  received  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Classical  Literature  in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu,  of  Philadelphia,  is  traveling  in  Africa.  During  the 
last  three  years  he  has  traveled  there  over  4,000  miles,  mostly  south  of  the  equa- 
tor. His  object  is  the  study  of  Natural  History ;  he  has  collected  during  this  (his 
second)  visit  more  than  2,500  specimens  of  birds  and  250  of  quadrupeds,  among 
which  are  many  before  unknown ;  most  of  these  he  has  sent  to  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Sciences.     He  corresponds  with  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Macaulay's  Credibility. —  A  writer  in  Blackwood  \s  examining  certain  portions 
oi  2Iacaulay\s  Hintory  of  England,  and  bringing  abundant  proofs,  from  the  very 
authorities  quoted  by  Macaulay  himself,  in  some  instances,  that  he  has  misrepre- 
sented persons,  parties,  and  events,  and  has  written  his  history  as  a  partisan  story. 
Tlie  Century  says  these  articles  "  suggest  the  propriety  of  keeping  a  moderate 
quantity  of  salt  on  hand,  to  be  taken  with  the  noble  lord  s  '  History  of  England  '." 

Rocky  Mountai.vs. —  Mr.  Greeley  says  of  these  mountains,  that  not  only  gold 
is  discovered  in  them,  but  also  lead  and  iron  ;  and,  he  thinks,  silver  and  cobalt. 
He  thinks  gold  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000  will  be  taken  out  this 
year,  and  as  much  as  $10,000,000  in  1860. 

Schiller's  Birthday. —  The  centennial  anniversary  of  Schiller's  birth  will  oc- 
cur November  10th  next.  A  grand  celebration  will  be  had  throughout  Germany, 
if  there  is  peace  there  ;  and  the  Germans  in  America  will  demonstrate  their  ad- 
miration of  German)''s  greatest  poet. 
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Translating  Horace. —  A  schoolmaster  in  England,  being  disgusted  with  a 
blundering  pupil's  efforts  to  translate  this  line  of  Horace  :  "  Qui  fit,  M.«cenas,  ut 
nemo  quani  sibi  sorteni,"  etc.,  gave  him,  in  ridicule  of  his  translation,  the  following: 
"  Qui  Jit  Mcecenas  ?  "  "  Who  made  Maecenas  V  "  "  Ui  !  nemo  ?  "  "  What !  nobody  ?  " 
"  Quam  sibi  sortem  !  "  "  What  sort  of  a  fellow  must  he  be  ! "  Century. 

[That's  from  the  traditionary  literature  of  one  of  our  own  colleges. — Ed.] 

Barnard's  Journal  for  June,  No.  XVII. —  Art.  I.  Jamex  EUlhouse,  with  steel 
portrait.  II.  Jlistori/  of  the  School-Fund  of  Coimecticut.  III.  Early  School-Codes 
of  German;/.  lY.  Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher  :  by  G.  F.  Thayer.  V.  I'he  True 
Order  of  Studies  :  by  Rev.  Thos.  Hill.  VI.  Proc/rcssives,  or,  School  Reformers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  VII.  Lord  Brougham.  VIII.  School 
Architecture  :  with  illustrations  from  school-edifices  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Chicago.  IX.  History  of  Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  X.  77ios.  H. 
JBurrowes  ami  the  System  of  Common  Schools  in  Pennsylvania.  XI.  System  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Bavaria.  XII.  Dr.  Graser''s  Course  of  Lisiruetion  for  Conrmon 
Schools.  XIII.  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin.  XIV.  Educational  Miscellany  and 
Intelligence. 

Railroads  in  the  U.  S.,  now  open  for  travel,  are  28,238  miles  in  length,  cost- 
ing, with  equipments,  $1,058,485,9.58. 

Rusty  Iron. — Mr.  March,  chemist  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  England,  has  discov- 
ered that  iron  which  has  been  long  under  water,  if  reduced  to  small  grains  or  a 
fine  powder,  invariably  becomes  red-hot.  He  first  found  it  out  by  scraping  some 
corroded  metal  from  a  gun,  which  burnt  the  paper  containing  it,  and  burnt  a  hole 
iu  his  pocket.     A  similar  fact  was  noticed  in  1670,  by  Lemery,  a  French  chemist. 

Round  the  Cape  in  1290. —  Dr.  Pertz,  of  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  has  dis- 
covered and  published  the  manuscript  journal  of  Teodosio  Doria  and  Ugolino 
Vivaldi,  Genoese  navigators,  who  went  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1290, 
207  years  before  Vasco  De  Gaiia. 

Tungsten. —  It  has  been  discovered  in  Germany  that  80  parts  of  steel  with  20  of 
tungsten  make  an  alloy  harder,  and  for  some  purposes  better,  than  steel  itself. 
Waste  heaps  of  wolfram  and  scheelite  about  tin  mines  have  become  valuable. 

Atlantic  Telegraph. —  The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  are  making  an  effort 
to  raise  $3,000,000  to  make  a  further  effort  to  establish  their  line.  Some  think 
that  the  cable  now  laid  can  be  resuscitated :  their  opinion  is  that  it  was  damaged 
at  the  eastern  end  by  the  experiments  of  the  British  operators,  which  'burnt  out' 
some  portion  of  the  cable.  If  this  be  so,  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  can  be 
raised  for  a  few  miles  and  a  new  piece  spliced  on,  the  old  cable  will  work  yet. 
Mr.  Seaward,  Secretary  of  the  Company,  denies  the  prevailing  rumor  that  it  nev- 
er transmitted  any  messages:  he  says  that  366  messages,  a  total  of  3,940  words, 
were  sent.  It  is  now  well  known  that  national  jealousy  caused  the  English  manag- 
ers to  refuse  the  American  operators  any  opportunity  to  try  their  skill. 

If  the  old  cable  can  not  be  revived,  a  new  one  will  be  laid ;  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  guarantied  si.K  per  cent,  on  the  required  $3,000,000,  if  the  cable  shall 
for  thirty  consecutive  days  transmit  messages  at  the  rate  of  100  words  an  hour. 
Another  company  is  reported  to  be  preparing  for  the  undertaking  by  another 
route,  without  governmental  aid  or  privileges. 

American  Normal  School  Association. —  The  meeting  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing circular  is  expected  to  be  of  unusual  interest.  A  number  will  attend  from 
Illinois. 

To  the  Friends  of  Niyrmal  Schools  in  the  United  States  and  British  America. 
The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Normal  School  Association  will 
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a«s('mhlo  in  the  new  hall  of  the  Normal  School,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday 
and  Tliursday,  the  ]7tli  and  18th  of  Auirust  next. 

Tlie  (Convention  will  be  addressi'd  Ijy  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Secretary 
of  tlie  Jla.<saelni.«etts  Board  of  Education,  and  it  is  al.so  expected  that  an  address 
will  he  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Houace  Mann,*  President  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio. 

Tapers  will  be  preseiite<l  upon  the  following  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Normal  Schools  of  this  country : 

I.  The  proper  sphere  and  work  of  the  American.  Normal  School;  by  Prof.  Alpheus 
Crosby,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

II.  Model  Schools,  Schools  of  Practice,  or  Experimental  Schools  :  their  relation  to 
the  trainiiHi  of  2'eachers  ;  by  C.  E.  Hovey,  Principal  State  Normal  University, 
Bloomington,  Illinois;  also  by  Hermann  Krcsi,  late  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Training  School,  London,  England,  now  of  the  N.  J.  State  Normal  School,  Trenton. 

III.  On  the  Course  of  Study  best  suited  to  the  objccUi  of  American  Normal  Schooh  ; 
by  RiciiAiu)  Edwards,  Principal  City  Normal  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

IV.  To  what  extent  can  the  Art  of  Teachinr/  be  ianr/ht  in  our  Normal  Schools? 
What  are  the  best  methods  of  doing  tlm  ?  by  Alfred  Holbrook,  Principal  South- 
western State  Nornnxl  School,  Lebanon,  Ohio ;  also  by  John  Ogden,  late  Princi- 
pal McNeeley  Normal  School,  Hopedale,  Ohio. 

V.  The  Teacher  —  his  mission  and  methods  of  instruction  ;  by  J.  W.  Bl'LKI.ey, 
Superintendent  Public  Schools,  and  Principal  City  Normal  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Association  at  its  last  meeting,  it  is  requested  that  these 
papers  be  brief — not  to  exceed  twenty-five  minutes  in  the  reading.  These  essays 
are  to  form  the  basis  of  the  discussions,  in  which  the  united  views  and  experience 
of  tlie  speakers  upon  the  various  topics  will  be  elicited. 

It  is  intended  that  the  entire  proceedings  shall  be  of  a  thoroughly  useful  and 
practical  character,  and  that  they  shall  tend  to  the  improvement  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Normal-School  system  throughout  our 
country. 

The  National  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Washington,  during  the  sec- 
ond week  of  August,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  those  who  desire  it  of 
participating  in  the  deliberations  of  two  important  conventions. 

The  friends  of  education  in  those  States  where  Normal  Schools  do  not  exist 
will  find  this  meeting  an  occasion  of  great  interest,  as  aftbrding  them  such  infor- 
mation as  will  be  most  needful  in  the  establishment  of  these  institutions. 

The  representatives  of  the  various  Normal  Schools  are  requested  to  bring  with 
them  a  liberal  supply  of  their  Annual  Reports,  and  other  documents  relating  to 
their  schools,  for  distribution  and  exchange. 

The  session  will  open  at  11  a.m.  of  Wednesday.  Delegates  and  members  of 
the  Association  are  urged  to  be  prompt  in  their  attendance. 

Trains  leave  New  York  and  Jersey  City  by  the  New-Jer.sey  Railroad  at  7  xnd 
9  o'clock  A.M.,  arriving  at  Trenton  at  9|^  and  ll^^o'elocli  respectively.  Trains 
leave  Philadelphia  for  Trenton  at  9  and  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and  arrive  at  10:45 
and  12:45.  WM.  F.  PHELPS,  President. 

B.  G.  NOETHRUP,  Secrdcny. 

Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association..-^ — The  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place 
at  Madison,  in  connection  with  the  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity. Hon.  Henry  Barnard  being  about  to  enter  upon  his  duties  in  the  State, 
and  to  deliver  his  Inaugural  at  this  thue,  was  the  occasion  of  this  time  being 
chosen  for  the  Association. 

The  meeting  opened  Tuesday,  July  2Gth,  in  the  afternoon.  After  prayer,  the 
teachers  were  welcomed  to  Madison  by  Mr.  Barnard,  in  some  happy  remarks. 
The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Pickett,  President  of  the  Association. 
The  evening  was  occupied  by  an  address  from  Prof.  II.  Smith,  of  Lane  Seminary, 
before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  University.  The  theme  was,  A  true  and  earn- 
est purpose  in  life.  It  was  powerful,  scholarly,  and  very  interesting.  As  exhibit- 
ing the  high  character  of  the  satisfaction  afforded  to  the  audience,  we  remarked 

♦Since  the  above  was  in  type,  -we  learn  that  IIoeace  Mann  is  dead. — Pubs.  Teacher. 
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that,  though  the  audience  frequently  applauded,  a  laugh,  or  even  a  smile,  could 
scarce  ouce  be  seen.  It  was  power  of  desci'iption,  or  response  to  some  heartfelt 
truth,  that  drew  forth  the  applause.  Tuesday  morning  little  was  done.  The  As- 
sociation adjourned  to  Wednesday,  in  order  to  attend  the  University  exercises. 
At  ten  o'clock  Hon.  Carl  SntJiiz,  in  behalf  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  in  an 
appropriate  address,  welcomed  Mr.  B.\rn".\rd  to  Wisconsin,  and,  delivering  him 
the  keys  and  seal  of  tlie  institution,  declared  him  Chancellor.  He  was  followed 
by  Lccirs  T.  Clark,  of  Madison,  in  a  brief  address,  appointing  Mr.  Bar.nard  as 
Agent  of  the  Nornuvl-School  Regents.  Mr.  Barnard  then  delivered  his  Inaugural. 
He  set  forth  the  necessity  of  universal  education.  Depicting  vividly  the  abus- 
es and  evils  in  society,  he  spoke  of  a  thorough,  sound  education  as  the  remedy. 
Nothing  elsc^  could  be  the  remedy.  The  question  was,  '  How  is  this  education  to 
be  secured  ? '  It  would  not  do  to  rely  on  the  voluntary  principle.  Individuals 
might  thus  be  educated  ;  but  a  whole  community  n(.*ver  would  except  under  some 
form  of  associated  effort.  The  true  reliance  is  a  public  system,  in  which  the  whole 
are  connected.  He  spoke  of  Wisconsin  as  a  field  for  public  instruction.  Any 
successful  system  must  not  be  a  servile  copy  from  some  locality  where  it  may  al- 
ready have  been  a  success:  it  must  have  peculiar  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  Wisconsin  has  a  mixed  population.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  excellencies  of  each  class,  a  higher  development  nniy  be  secured  than  if  the 
highest  known  system  of  social  order  were  taken  as  a  pattern  and  blindly  copied. 
The  German  element  was  especially  named.  The  high  cultivation  of  German 
scholars  ;  the  multitude  of  those  speaking  the  tongue  ;  the  fact  that  Germany  had 
a  thorough  system  of  German  schools,  Latin  scliools,  and  Universities,  long  be- 
fore any  other  country,  and  really  preceded  New  England  by  a  century  in  system- 
atic public  instruction,  were  among  the  reasons  urged  for  giving  the  German  lan- 
guage a  prominent  place  in  our  colleges  and  high  schools  —  in  fact,  the  most 
prominent.  He  would  have  equal  facilities  for  the  education  of  both  sexes,  though 
he  did  not  thinlv  the  present  system  of  American  colleges  well  adapted  to  training 
women :  he  hoped  to  see  something  better,'  however.  He  spoke  of  his  personal 
relation  to  the  Educational  System  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  to  act  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  and  Agent  of  the  Normal-School  Regents.  The  latter  was  the 
great  cause  why  he  came.  He  alluded  to  his  general  labors,  to  his  efforts  to  build 
up  agencies  to  prepare  and  improve  professional  teachers.  Some  points  were 
spoken  of  as  needful  in  the  work  here.  (1.)  There  must  be  teachers  of  'aptness 
to  teach'.  (2.)  They  must  visit  and  observe  good  schools.  School-officers  could 
afford  to  give  their  teachers  a  week  in  a  tern),  or  at  least  one  in  a  year,  to  visit 
other  good  schools.  It  would  repay  them  (3.)  We  need  Model  Schools  in  our 
Universities,  schools  of  practical  training  for  ])upil-teachers.  (4.)  We  need  cours- 
es of  lectures  on  the  History  and  Theory  of  Teaching.  (.5.)  We  need  a  separate 
Normal  School  of  a  high  character  for  existing  teachers  to  spend  a  time,  whose 
professors  could  attend  Institutes  and  deliver  educational  addresses.  (6.)  We 
need  an  itinerating  agency.  He  had  come  to  fill  this  demand.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered tliat  the  Wisconsin  law  distributes  Normal  funds  all  over  the  State.  (7.) 
Teachers'  Institutes  are  needed.  (8.)  Action  of  Teachers'  Associations  general 
and  local.  "Just  in  proportion  as  teachers  respect  themselves  the  people  will 
respect  them,  and  no  farther."  A  systematic  examination  of  teachers  was  need- 
ful. Independent  competent  examiners,  partly  at  least  themselves  teachers,  were 
demanded.  The  present  mode  was  held  up  in  a  proper  light.  A  gradation  of 
teachers  was  needful,  by  which  a  teacher  could  go  on  from  one  school  to  another 
as  he  or  she  became  fitted.  He  considered  the  primary  equal  to  any.  The  pri- 
mary teacher  must  efpuil  any  other  in  public  respect.  A  Teachers'  Library  should 
be  in  eveiy  town.  Educational  works  should  be  prominent  in  the  town  libraries 
now  forming.  Educational  periodicals  are  a  necessity.  Law  should  recognize 
teachers'  rights.  A  teacher  is,  for  the  time,  in  place  of  parent,  and  must  be  so 
recognized.  AVc  need  an  annuity  system  for  superannuated  teachers;  the  State 
should  encourage  it.  Earnest,  devoted  teachers  rarely  save  any  thing  from  teach- 
ing. [There  is  an  annuity  system  in  Canada,  which  we  may  hereafter  explain  in 
the  Teacher. — En.]  We  wish  to  secure  moi-e  attention  to  industrial  interests:  a 
dangerous  matter  to  touch,  so  far  unsuccessful  iu  America ;  but  more  can  be  done 
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than  hiis  ypt  been.  We  must  elevate  education  by  improving  the  local,  schools. 
Tiic  heM  ponsihlc  schools  must  bo  had  at  home.  The  district,  the  village,  the  high 
school,  must  do  the  great  part  of  the  work,  and  the  family  even  more  must  train 
in  morality  and  virtue.  The  speaker  hoped  to  arouse  a  new  feeling  in  the  State 
in  regard  io  fnin'dy  responsibility.  Without  the  local  training,  the  college  and  the 
university  would  only  make  cold  intellectual  men  —  good  school-masters,  not 
sound  teachers.  lie  spoke  of  the  University  more  especially.  Vague  ideas  had 
prevailed  as  to  its  resources.  He  had  found,  by  close  examination,  that  they  were 
Ic.ss  than  generally  supposed.  Its  resources  produced  only  one-third  as  much  as 
those  of  the  Free  Academy  of  New  York,  one-half  of  those  of  the  English  and 
Latin  High  School  of  Boston,  and  one-third  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  High  School 
of  St.  Louis.  The  people  Avere  expecting  a  great  work  without  furnishing  the 
money.  Wisconsin  had  done  little,  almost  nothing,  for  it:  the  General  Govern- 
ment had  given  a  good  foundation,  but  the  citizens  of  the  State  had  much  to  do 
if  they  did  themselves  justice  and  made  the  University  what  it  was  intended  to 
be.  Mr.  B.  hoped  to  see  all  examinations  conducted  in  writing,  fiom  primary  to 
high  school.  Would  like  to  see  similar  tests  for  office,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  General  Government  and  in  the  East-India  Company.  Competitive 
examinations,  conducted  strictly  and  fairly,  ought  to  be  the  test  here.  We  owe  a 
duty  to  the  State  and  the  community.  Children  of  the  masses  must  be  educated. 
The  rich  must  do  it,  the  self-educated  must  do  it,  if  parents  themselves  will  not 
do  it.  Closing  with  a  beautiful  analogy  between  the  light-houses  on  our  coast 
and  the  lights  the  teacher  should  keep  burning,  Mr.  B.  finished,  having  omitted 
much  from  his  proposed  remarks  from  illness,  yet  having  given  the  citizens  of 
Wisconsin  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  man  they  have  secured  as  the  head  of  their 
educational  interests.  Again  and  again  was  he  applauded,  without  those  mani- 
festations which  are  the  marks  of  animal  excitement.  A  laugh  or  a  smile  was 
almost  as  rare  as  in  Prof.  Smith's  audience. 

We  felt  that  Illinois  needed  to  take  a  lesson  from  Wisconsin.  Fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year  is  given  to  Mr.  Barnard  for  his  services  as  Normal  Agent  and  for 
incidentals  at  Institutes,  in  addition  to  a  large  sum  which  he  receives  as  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University.  The  State  Superintendent  and  his  regular  aids  have  two 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  Our  own  Superintendent  is  working  in  a  State  of 
vastly  superior  resources,  with  as  much  to  do  as  in  Wisconsin,  with  —  thirty-seven 
hundred  dollars  to  do  the  work  ?  Oh  no  !  fifteen  hmdred  dollars  :  no  clerk  hire, 
no  traveling  expenses,  which  are  paid  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  Mr. 
Bau.vard.  But  we  need  our  money  to  finish  our  High  School,  with  its  heavy  stone 
wall  and  iron  grates,  at  Joliet ;  and  money  must  be  saved  from  the  public  schools 
and  their  administration  to  caiye  men  instead  of  educating  them. 

The  afternoon  was  occupied  by  the  anniversary  exercises.  There  were  eight 
graduates.     The  evening  was  devoted  to  an  entertainment  at  the  University. 

We  have  little  space  for  the  general  matters  of  the  Association.  In  fact,  the 
great  matter  was  not  so  much  the  business  done  as  the  unusually  social  character 
of  the  Association  and  the  high  literary  character  of  the  Addresses.  A  powerful 
and  brilliant  Address  in  favor  of  Classical  Training  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Bl'tler, 
of  Wisconsin  University.  Other  addresses  and  essays  were  delivered,  which  we 
can  not  now  notice.  The  Association  spent  one  evening  at  the  University,  and 
visited  the  Madison  Floral  Exhibition  on  another.  It  was  the  largest  Association 
ever  held  in  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  bids  fair  to  pass  us  if  we  do  not  rouse  to  united,  systematic  effort; 
but  more  of  this  at  another  time.  We  trust  our  friends  will  witness  the  full  frui- 
tion of  the  prospect  from  Mr.  Barnard's  coming  to  the  State.  j.  ii.  b. 

Read  carefully  Superintendent  Bateman's  Circular.  The  arrangement  proposed 
for  keeping  proper  records,  and  having  printed  forms  for  the  varied  school  busi- 
ness, will  effect  much  good  if  school-officers  will  adopt  it.  The  whole  Circular 
will  repay  a  careful  perusal. 

The  War  has  ended.  Solferino  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  present  desire  of 
European  monarchs  to  shed  blood. 
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LOCAL        INTELLIGENCE 


Anniversaries. —  Illhtovi  College,  Jacksonville  —  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Presi- 
dent.  Commencement  was  June  23.  There  were  fifteen  graduates  —  ten  in  the 
regular  Classical  Course,  and  five  in  the  English  Scientific  Course.  The  public  ex- 
ercises of  the  week  were  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  by  Pres.  Sturtevant  ;  Sermon 
before  the  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sanders  ;  Address  before 
the  Sigma  Pi,  by  Eon.  Lyman  Trumbull  ;  and  the  usual  exercises  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  reunion  of  Societies  and  Alumni. 

Jacksonville  Female  Acaclemy  —  Miss  Harriet  Murdock,  Principal.  Anniversary, 
June  22.  Exercises  connected  with  it  were  a  sermon  to  the  graduating  class  by 
Rev.  L.  M.  Glover,  and  the  usual  exerjises  by  the  pupils.  Four  young  ladies  re- 
ceived full  diplomas. 

Ladies^  Education  Society  —  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bancroft,  Jacksonville,  Secretaiy.  An- 
niversary, June  21.     We  will  refer  to  this  again,  on  receiving  the  printed  report. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg  —  Rev.  Harvev  Curtis,  President.  Commencement, 
June  21.     Two  graduated.     Details  of  the  exercises  did  not  reach  us. 

Lombard  Universiti/,  Galesburg  —  Rev.  0.  A.  Skinner,  President.  Commence- 
ment same  week  as  Knox  College.     Details  not  received. 

[The  above  should  have  appeared  in  July  number  if  notes  had  been  received 
early  enough.] 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wisconsin  —  Rev.  A.  L.  Ciiapin,  President.  Though  this 
institution  stands  in  another  State,  it  is  but  half  a  mile  from  the  line,  and  has  a 
large  proportion  of  its  support  from  Northern  Illinois.  Commencement,  July  13. 
The  exercises  connected  with  it  were  —  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  by  the  President; 
Sermon  before  the  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blanchard,  'of 
Galesburg ;  Address  before  the  Archfean  Society,  by  Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy  ;  Com- 
mencement Oration,  by  Rev.  A.  Eldridge,  of  Detroit ;  usual  class  exercises ;  a 
pleasant  reunion  at  the  President's;  and  an  Alumni  supper.  Seven  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.  Rev.  J.  J.  Blaisdell,  of  Cincinnati,  is  to  take  the  Professorship 
vacated  by  Prof.  Fisk  in  accepting  a  Professorship  in  a  Theological  Seminary  at 
Chicago. 

Eockford  Female  Seminary  —  Miss  Anna  P.  Sill,  Principal.  Anniversary,  July 
14.  Exercises  of  the  week  —  Sermon  to  graduating  class,  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Goodwin  ; 
Sermon  before  the  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  of  Chicago ; 
Address  before  the  Literary  Society,  by  Rev.  Alfred  Eddy,  of  Bloomington ;  An- 
niversary Address,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  President  of  Illinois  College  ;  and 
the  exercises  of  the  graduating  class.  We  should  have  named  a  two  days'  exam- 
ination also.  There  were  nine  graduates.  This  institution  is  on  the  plan  of  Mt. 
Holyoke.  The  exercises  were  of  unusual  interest  to  the  many  strangers  gathered 
with  the  citizens  of  the  place.  No  other  institution  that  we  know  of  has  so  beau- 
tiful a  site  as  Rockford  Seminarj^  A  friend  has  called  our  attention  to  a  curious 
incident:  While  the  beauty  of  the  situation  is  a  great  educator  of  taste;  while 
the  chapel  was  tastefully  adorned  with  evergreens  and  oak-leaf  garlands,  not  a 
blooming  fioiver  was  among  the  adornments  of  the  room  on  Anniversary  day.  A 
few  vases  would  have  b.>en  quite  in  place. 

Our  friends  can  hardly  expect  the  'editorial  presence'  to  report  their  exercises, 
especially  when  several  in  different  places  occur  so  near  the  same  date.  We  must 
be  largely  dependent  on  friends  on  the  ground  for  facts.  If  these  are  furnished, 
we  can  make  the  Teacher  a  medium  of  information  between  our  leading  schools 
of  all  kinds. 

—  Speaking  of  Anniversaries :  Some  where  in  this  State,  not  a  month  ago,  a  man 
was  boasting  of  the  performances  at  a  school  with  a  large  name,  and  told  what 
'good  Latin  was  spoken',  'what  sport  some  of  the  performers  made';  and  his 
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auditor  remarked,  "  0  !  you  were  at  the  Commencement,  were  you  ?  "    "  No,  it  was 
the  close.     Tliey  do  n't  commence  till  September." 

Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  us  how  Comtnencement  came  to  be  used  with  refer- 
ence to  '  the  time  when  students  in  colleges  commence  Bachelors '  ? 

A  PEAT  bed,  covering  some  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  was  accidentally  discovered 
in  Ogle  county,  near  Lester's  mill,  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  some  twelve  miles 
north  of  Lane  Station,  on  the  Dixon  Air-line  Railroad,  about  July  \.  It  will  proba- 
bly average  four  feet  in  thickness.  As  it  is  in  a  region  where  fuel  is  scarce,  it 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  if  it  proves  as  good  and  abundant  as  anticipated. 
Peat  has  been  found  in  the  southern  counties  of  Wisconsin,  and  we  hear  it  ru- 
mored that  it  is  found  in  Carroll  county,  but  we  have  nothing  at  hand  that  men- 
tions any  peat  in  the  State. 

DwiGHT. —  The  citizens  of  the  enterprising  town  of  Dwight  have  shown  their 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  edifice  for  the 
benefit  of  their  youth,  on  a  commanding  site,  with  ample  room  for  play-grounds, 
walks,  seats,  and  shades,  and  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Glen,  who  is 
one  of  our  live,  whole-souled  teachers.  It  is  needless  to  say  they  have  a  good 
school,  for  such  is  the  natural  consequence  from  such  actions  by  any  Board  of 
Directors.  The  Board  of  Township  Trustees  have  wisely  allowed  the  entire  town- 
ship to  remain  in  one  District.     Would  that  others  would  follow  their  wise  course. 

X. 

St.  Louis. —  Nine  school-houses  are  being  built  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  this 
season.  Aggregate  cost  $80,000.  They  will  afford  accommodations  for  3,600 
pupils. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Springfield, 
III. —  This  now  lies  before  us.  The  city  of  Springfield  has  not  heretofore  been 
noted  for  her  public  schools,  and  in  the  present  report  we  find  a  more  liberal  policy 
marked  out  in  the  Superintendent's  recommendations  than  is  recorded  as  fulfilled. 
The  salaries,  which  were  cut  down  last  year,  the  Superintendent  urges  to  raise. 
We  find  "  there  have  been  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  Board,  during  the  past 
year,  who  have  not  been  able,  from  their  salaries,  to  pay  their  current  expenses. 
Good  teachers  can  not  be  obtained  —  certainly  not  retained  —  under  such  cir- 
cumstances." 

S.  M.  CtiTCHEON  was  elected  Superintendent  last  fall,  and  we  trust  when  he 
makes  a  second  report  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  statement  of  facts  as  creditable 
to  the  city  of  Springfield  as  the  views  advocated  in  the  present  report  are  to  him. 

There  have  been  1,476  different  pupils  and  twenty-two  teachers  in  the  city 
schools  during  the  year. 

Fulton  County  Teachers'  Institute. — The  Fall  Session  will  begin  on  Monday,, 
the  5th  of  September.     We  are  not  informed  at  what  place  it  is  to  be  held. 

Natural  History  Specimens  at  State  Fair. —  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
place  on  exhibition  at  the  coming  State  Fair  a  general  collection  of  the  Minerals, 
Plants,  Birds,  Shells,  Insects,  etc.,  of  Illinois. 

In  aid  of  this  work,  the  cooperation  of  our  fellow  citizens  is  solicited.  Those 
having  collections  representing  any  of  the  departments  of  Natural  History,  also 
Indian  Antiquities,  are  requested  to  send  them  to  Freeport  before  the  first  of 
September. 

A  suitable  Museum  building  has  been  erected  by  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Campbell's  celebrated  show-cases  will  be  provided  for  the  protection  of 
valuable  specimens. 

Let  each  box  be  carefully  packed,  and  the  owner's  name  marked  on  the  outside. 

Direct  —  "Illinois  Natural  History  Society,  State  Fair,  Freeport." 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee.  C.  D.  WILBEE,  Chairman. 

Cteds  Thomas,  Secretary. 
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The  Missouri  Statk  Teachers'  Association  met  at  St.  Louis,  July  6.  "We  have 
partial  notes  from  some  who  were  present.  The  notes  on  first  day's  proceedings 
are  from  tlie  Missouri  RejMblicaii. 

First  Bay. —  We  were  present  at  the  appointed  place  this  morning,  and  listened 
to  the  exercises.  As  Prof.  Swallow  had  not  yet  arrived  in  town,  Mr.  Edwards, 
Vice-President,  presided. 

After  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Tract,  Mr.  Edwards,  in  a  short  address,  set  forth  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Association  in  a  concise  and  forcible  manner. 

Judge  Bates  was  then  introduced  to  the  audience,  who  welcomed  the  teachers 
to  St.  Louis,  and  made  many  valuable  and  interesting  remarks  —  a  large  portion 
of  them  drawn  from  his  own  experience  in  the  educational  matters  of  Missouri. 

At  the  close  of  his  address,  Mr.  Pexxell  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

Btsolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Associatif^n  he  tendered  to  Judge  Bates  for  his  instructive 
and  entertaining  remarks,  and  that  he  be  invited  to  accept  honorary  membership  with  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  first  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  Childs,  on  the  subject  of  School  Government. 
It  was  treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  did  great  credit,  in  its  enlightened  and 
practical  views,  to  the  author  as  well  as  to  the  Association.  If  our  limits  would 
permit,  we  should  take  pleasure  in  giving  an  abstract  of  it. 

The  subject  of  the  essay  formed  the  topic  of  a  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Vine- 
yard, NoYES,  Henderson,  Brigham,  Butler,  and  Bruner,  took  part. 

The  meeting  adjourned  till  3  o'clock  p.m. 

Afternoon  Session. —  Discussion  was  continued  on  the  subject  of  School  Govern- 
ment—  Messrs.  Parks,  Weaver,  Notes,  Harris,  Schenk,  Rothewell,  Childs,  Knick- 
erbocker, Butler,  and  Vineyard,  taking  part. 

Mr.  Pexnell  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed : 

HesoJvfd,  That  we  cordially  approve  the  State  Superintendent,  Mr.  Starke,  in  recommending  a 
uniformity  of  te.\t-books.  so  fur  as  prncticable,  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  as  a  means  of 
benefit  to  pupils  and  economy  to  the  people. 

Meeting  adjourned  till  8  o'clock  p.m.,  to  listen  to  the  lecture  of  Chancellor 

HOTT. 

Second  Day. — A  paper  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Starke,  giving  a  brief  history 
of  the  schools,  statistics,  etc.,  for  a  number  of  years  past.  It  was  listened  to  with 
much  interest,  and  was  valuable  for  the  occasion.  The  Reports  from  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  the  State  were  truly  interesting,  and  would  be  of  general  interest 
to  any  Association.  The  Lecture  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples  was  well  written,  and 
presented  in  a  pleasing  manner.  To  him  the  duties  and  trials  of  the  teacher  are 
are  not  unknown,  and  it  is  seldom  we  listen  to  a  lecture  containing  more  instruc- 
tion or  written  in  better  style. 

The  Association  has  a  valuable  man  in  the  field,  and  one  calculated  to  awaken  an 
interest  and  accomplish  great  good.  A  better  man  for  their  State  Agent  than 
Mr.  J.  L.  Tract  would  be  hard  to  find.  He  has  been  a  successful  teacher  in  the 
State  for  a  long  time,  and  knows  the  wants  of  their  schools,  and  is  well  qualified, 
possessing  peculiar  fitness  for  the  arduous  duties  he  has  assumed.  The  future  will 
show  the  fruits  of  his  present  labors.     Success  to  him.  x  . 

Another  correspondent  writes,  "  I  came  here  to  a  State  Convention  of  Teach- 
ers. It  closed  yesterday,  and  I  must  say  that  it  was  decidedly  oW-/of/y.  The  first 
day  we  had  an  essay  on  School  Govermncut,  and  a  discussion  on  the  same,  which 
took  the  form  of  a  debate.  ....  This  was  about  all  that  was  done 
the  first  day.  The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  was  used  up  in  discussing  what 
time  next  year  the  Convention  should  meet.     About  as  many  teachers  present  as 

at ,  and  not  half  as  much  done.       ....         St.  Louis  is  a  great 

city,  and  boasts  of  some  of  her  schools;  but  you  can  beat  them  in  the  convention 
business." 

Our  correspondents  give  different  views,  it  will  be  seen.  We  may  say  that  th-e 
city  of  St.  Louis  stands  high  in  educational  facilities,  and  in  the  character  of  her 
teachers,  while  the  State,  as  a  whole,  greatly  needs  improvement. 


ADVEMTISEMENTS. 


Valuable  Works  for  Schools,  Ac. 

E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDIiE, 

Have  recently  published  a  new,  enlarged,  and  much  improved  (stereotype)  edition  of  CLEVELAND'S 
COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  This  work  forms  the  final  volume  of  Professor 
Cleveland's  Series  of  Compendiums  of  English  and  American  Literature,  consisting  of 

1.  A  COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  LITEEATUEE,  from 

the  14th  to  the  close  of  the  ISth  century.     Large  12mo.     pp.  762.     22d  thousand. 

2.  ENGLISH   LITEEATUEE   OF   THE   NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.     A  sequel  to  the  above  named  work.     Large  l'J!mo.     pp.  778. 

3.  A   COMPENDIUM    OF   AMEEICAN    LITEEATUEE. 

Large  12mo.    pp.  784.    Price  of  each  of  the  above  named  volumes  $1.50. 


E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE   ALSO  PUBLISH 

Crittenden's  Series  of  Practical  Treatises  on  Book-Keeping, 

BY  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  ENTRY. 

This  Series  has  for  many  years  past  been  extensively  used  in  Commercial  Colleges  and  Schools 
of  various  grades,  and  the  steadily  increasing  demand  fur  the  work  proves  that  those  who  have 
tested  the  practical  result  of  Mr.  Crittenden's  inductive  method  of  instruction  have  approved  it. 

The  Series  consists  of  four  volumes,  designed  for  the  use  of  learners  at  different  stages  of  advance- 
ment, from  the  school-boy  to  the  man  of  mature  years  and  cultivated  business  habits.  By  this 
gradation,  also,  economy  is  promoted. 

A  KEY  to  each  volume  is  published,  and  also  a  MINIATURE  SET  OF  BLANK  BOOKS, designed 
for  writing  out  the  exerci-es  contained  in  the  piirticular  volume  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  four  volumes,  the  Keys,  and  the  Sets  of  iilank  Books,  with  their  prices,  are  as  follows : 

1.  TREATISE  ON  SINGLE-ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING  — 25  cts.      Key  to 

ditto  13  cts;  Blanks  to  ditto  13  cts. 
(Nos.  2,  3  and  4  of  the  Series  treat  of  both  Single  and  Double  Entry.) 

2.  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE:  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS  — 42  cts.  Key 
to  ditto  20  cts.;  Blanks  to  ditto  45  cts. 

This  number  of  the  Series  familiarizes  the  pupil  with  the  best  methods  of  Double-Entry  Boo!:- 
Keeping  adapted  to  Wholesale  Jobbing  business,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  keeping  more  simple 
accounts. 

3.  INDUCTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE:  HIGH-SCHOOL  EDITION. 

87  cts.     Key  to  ditto  50  cts.;  Blanks  to  ilitto  SI- 

4.  INDUCTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE:  COUNTING-HOUSE  EDI- 
TION—$1-50.    Key  to  ditto  50  cts.;  Blanks  to  ditto  $1.50. 

The  leading  features  of  all  the  volumes  of  the  Series  are,  briefly,  as  follows : 

1.  Each  S"t  of  b(  oks  is  so  short  that  tlie  pujiil  will  be  enabled  to  comiirehend  and  trace  out  the 
connecti'in  between  corresponding  entries  in  the  spveral  account  books  of  the  set. 

2.  A  suflirient  ninnber  of  sets  is  given  to  illustrate  the  npniinrt  and  cln.Hng  of  books. 

3.  Plain  and  philosophical  principles,  to  guide  the  reasoning  faculties,  are  presented,  instead  of 
mere  arbitrary  directions  and  unnecessary  classitications ;  and  in  the  )iart  by  Double-Entry,  all 
elucidations  of  debits  and  credits  are  based  ou  one  general  ride  deduced  from  the  definition  of  debt- 
or and  creditor. 

4.  Many  of  the  entries  are  so  arranged  as  to  impress  them  upon  the  mind  by  strong  similarities 
and  contrasts. 

5.  Each  successive  exercise  is  intended  to  be  an  easy  step  of  progress  in  the  science. 

6.  The  Day-Book,  or  the  original  hist<iry  of  transactioris,  is  all  thit  is  furnished  for  several  sets, 
to  compel  the  pupil  to  depend  upon  his  own  mental  resources  for  his  entries.  Trial  Balances,  and 
other  priiofs,  are.  however,  given,  to  test  the  correctness  of  his  work. 

7.  Each  set  is  followed  with  questions  for  review. 

8.  The  nature  and  object  of  the  different  Ledger  accounts  are  discussed  after  the  student  has 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  premises  for  reasonable  conclusions. 


as*  Any  of  the  works  above  named  will  be  mailed  by  the  publishers,  postage  paid,  for  one-half 
of  the  retail  price,  to  teachers  applying  to  them,  for  examination  with  reference  to  use  by  their 
classes.  aug2m 
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SHAM         EDUCATION 


That  this  world  is  'given  to  lying'  we  think  we  could  have  dis- 
covered without  the  concurrent  teslinion}^  of  the  j^salmist  David 
and  old  Jack  Fulstaff ;  but  we  confess  that  it  has  been  difficult 
for  us  to  realize  the  fact  that  ministers,  who  should  be  'not  of 
the  world  ',  men  of  education,  who  profess  to  be  lovers  of  the 
truth  and  of  Christianity,  and  teachers,  who  should  be  God's 
husbandmen,  are  some  times  guilty,  perhaps  unwittingly,  of  de- 
ception at  least,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name. 

These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  reading  an  elaborate 
and  beautiful  address  made  by  a  Reverend  Doctor  at  the  close 
of  the  examination,  or  rather  exhibition,  of  a  Female  Seminary. 
As  usual  on  such  occasions,  he  says  :  "  Rarely  has  it  been  my 
privilege  to  attend  upon  any  similar  exercises  that  gave  so  un- 
mixed satisfaction,  from  the  evidence  of  high  improvement  af- 
foi'ded  by  thein"  Rarely  do  we  hear  of  a  seminary  examina- 
tion which  has  given  'unmixed  satisfaction',  without  recurring 
to  the  time  when  we  performed  our  part  in  'similar  exercises', 
and  often  have  we  wondered,  then  and  since,  whether  our  teach- 
ers and  those  to  whom  we  gave  'unmixed  satisfaction'  were 
more  knaves  or  fools. 

But,  lest  these  remarks  should  be  attributed  to  pique  or  ill 
humor,  let  us  look  for  a  little  while  at  our  seminaries  and  schools. 
And  first,  we  make  the  assertion  that  none  can  judjze  of  a  school 
by  the  examination  or  exhibition  of  one  day,  and  we  draw  the 
conclusion  that  complimentary  addresses  and  assertions  in  re- 
gard to  that  of  which  a  person  knows  really  nothing  are  perni- 
cious, and  beneath  the  dignitj'  of  a  minister,  or  any  other  man 
who  regards  truth.  That  those  who  make  such  addresses  should 
know  whether  they  are  speaking  truth  or  not  we  think  import- 
ant to  the  best  interests  of  education  ;  and  there  are  two  ways 
b}^  which  this  may  be  known.  They  may  visit  the  school  and 
compare  its  every-day  dress  with  that  of  its  gala-day,  or,  where 
a  gchool  is  of  long  standing,  they  may  judge  of  it  by  its  results. 
43  337 
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When  fi  school  is  conducted  as  it  should  be,  so  that  the  teach- 
er is  not  afraid  to  exliibit  it  in  its  everj'-day  dress,  there  is  no- 
thing which  contributes  more  to  the  activity  and  zeal  of  both 
teacher  and  scholars  than  the  presence  of  visitors.  This  has  a 
moral  tendency,  and  impresses  forcibly  upon  children  the  beauty 
of  truth  and  honesty.  Well  do  wc  remember  our  early  impress- 
ions on  this  subject.  Unfortunately  for  us,  we  received  our  ed- 
ucation at  what  we  have  since  called  a  flash  seminary  (though 
it  is  one  of  the  great  schools  of  the  da}',  and  one  which  has  re- 
ceived much  support  and  as  high  encomium  as  any  other);  and 
our  first  suspicion  that  'things  arc  not  what  the}'  seem'  was 
connected  with  our  teachers,  trustees,  and  those  to  whom  upon 
examination-day  we  gave  'unmixed  satisfaction'.  Well  do  we 
understand  the  fiict  now  that  our  nicmor}'-  was  cultivated,  just 
as  the  stomach  may  be  by  gorging,  for  '  the  good  of  the  institu- 
tion',  to  use  our  Principal's  favorite  expression;  that  is,  for 
show  upon  examination-day;  and  that  it  was  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  our  judgment,  and  of  every  other  power  of  the  mind 
which  should  have  been  educated  with  it.  VVell  do  we  remem- 
ber an  '  evidence  of  high  improvement'  which  wegave,  when 
we  recited  upon  examination-day  the  constellation  Andromeda, 
as  found  in  Elihu  Burritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens,  which 
recitation  constituted  our  entire  knowledge  of  Astronomy,  and 
required  very  little  'intelligence',  '  attention ',  or  '  industrious 
application ',  to  memorize  for  the  occasion.  Well  do  we  remem- 
ber the  stranger,  who  was  present  at  one  of  our  examinations, 
whose  'satisfaction'  was  not  'unmixed',  and  who  accepted  our 
Principal's  bland  invitation  :  "  Will  any  of  the  audience  put  a 
few  questions  to  the  class?"  (an  invitation  which  our  own  peo- 
ple knew  the  meaning  of),  and  who  \(iYy  ungallantly  satisfied 
himself,  the  audience,  and  the  class,  that  scholars  can  nut  readily 
parse  poetry  without  some  knowledge  of  Grammar.  Well  do 
we  remember  the  fact  that  of  all  those  who  came  on  examina- 
tion-day to  'experience  high  gratification  '  none  ever  came  to 
visit  our  school  unexpected.  Well  do  we  remember  our  Princi- 
pal's method  of  classing.  The  question  was  not  What  are  ^'ou 
fit  to  study?  but.  What  do  you  wish  to  study  ?  No  judgment 
or  discriniination  was  exercised  in  determining  a  pu])irs  fitness 
for  any  study,  and,  consequently,  if,  from  misguided  ambition 
or  any  other  motive,  she  wished  to  enter  advanced  classes,  rarely 
did  our  Pi-incipal  object;  that  is,  unless  she  could  ])romote  her 
own  interest  by  doing  so.  How  well  do  we  remember  our  bit- 
ter indignation  when  our  school-days  were  drawing  to  a  close, 
when  we  had  spent  all  the  time  and  money  which  we  had  to 
spend  for  that  purpose,  and  found,  too  late,  that  the  mere  mem- 
orizing of  text-books  is  not  education.  We  felt  that  we  iiad 
been  wronged,  that  we  had  received  no  equivalent  for  our  time 
and  money ;  and  to  this  day  we  have  no  faith  in  any  institution 
until  we  see  the  inside  of  it. 
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But  some  one  will  say,  if  these  things  be  trne  in  even  one  in- 
stance, it  must  be  an  exception  to  tiie  rule,  for  such  an  institution 
co'ild  not  bcsujiportcd  in  any  sensible,  well-educated  community. 
So  we  all  say  :  so  \vc  all  jirofess  to  think.  But  is  it  so  ?  The  in- 
stitution of  which  we  speak  lias  been  in  successful  operation  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  3'ears.  The  town  in  which  it  is  located  is 
large  and  flourishing.  The  inhabitants  are  well  educated,  as 
the  times  go.  Ten  of  these  inhabitants  are  ministers;  fifteen 
or  sixteen  lawycs;  eight  or  ten  physicians  j  six  or  seven  edit- 
ors; with  the  usual  allowance  of  sensible  men  of  other  callings 
—  sensible,  at  least,  upon  all  other  subjects  but  this.  Rarely 
does  the  number  of  boarders  in  this  institution  fall  below  sixty, 
and  it  often  amounts  to  eighty  or  ninety,  with  a  large  number 
of  day-scholars.  Twice  a  year  brilliant  examinations,  so  called, 
but  more  properly  exhibitions,  are  prepared,  which  afford  'high 
gratification '  and  'unmixed  satisfaction^:  strange  if  they  did 
not,  when  every  thing  that  can  please  the  eye  and  the  ear  is 
pressed  into  service;  fine  music,  fine  painting,  and  handsomely- 
dressed  girls,  are  well  calculated  to  excite  'high  gratification'. 
Every  3'ear  an  ehiboi-ate  catalogue  is  ])ut  out,  setting  forth  ad- 
vantages for  obtaining  an  education  which  might  and  should 
be,  but  seldom  are,  realized.  Chemical  apparatus  and  globes 
appear  well  and  do  good  service  —  in  a  catalogue;  and  part  of 
our  Principal's  economy  was  to  keep  hers  from  wearing  out,  by 
leaving  them  in  their  respective  closets.  To  these  add  a  public 
party  or  levee  twice  a  year  —  another  source  of'  high  gratifica- 
tion ' — and  3-ou  have  some  of  the  means  used  to  obtain  for  this 
institution  such  fame  and  support. 

It  never  appeared  so  ver^'  strange  to  us  that  the  foreign  sup- 
port of  the  school  should  have  been  so  great,  for  the  secret  of 
the  whole  success  was  that  the  Principal  was  a  most  admirable 
manager  —  no  teacher,  but  a  manager  —  and  understood  how 
to  pull  every  wire  for  '  the  good  of  the  institution  ',  that  is,  for 
obtaining  a  large  number  of  scholars.  But  how  a  community 
of  sensible  men,  such  as  that  in  Avhich  her  school  was  located, 
could  submit  to  such  wire-pulling,  how  her  trustees  could  be  a 
'nose  of  wax',  and  how  men  who  professed  to  be  be  conscien- 
tious could,  year  after  j'ear,  puff  and  compliment  this  school, 
was  a  great  mystery  to  us  —  in  our  young  days.  But,  it  may 
be  said,  they  did  not  know  its  real  character.  Perhaps  not; 
but  they  should  have  known  it,  and,  if  it  was  too  much  trouble 
to  employ  the  first  method  of  which  we  have  spoken  to  obtain 
this  knowledge,  their  suspicions  might  have  been  aroused  by 
the  second,  viz  ,  the  results. 

In  this  school  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  children  of  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  of  age  to  graduate,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
'finish  their  education  ' — a  phrase  in  most  cases  literally  true, 
for  with  them  development  of  mind  and  character  was  no  part 
of  education.     If  we  take  into  consideration  the  studies  of  only 
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the  senior  year,  every  person  of  common  sense  will  at  once  see 
tlie  absui-tlit)' of  this :  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  t'olitical 
Economy,  Butler's  Analog}',  etc. ;  these  to  conclude  with,  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  all  the  preparatory  studies  had  been  at- 
tended to  in  their  order.  A  Lady  Jane  Grey,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  superior  mind,  superior  teachers,  and  wealth, 
might  accomplish  this;  but  few  American  girls  have,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  either  the  development  of  mind  or  the  vigor  of  con- 
stitution necessary  to  the  performance  of  such  labor,  and,  more- 
over, it  was  no  part  of  our  Principal's  economy  to  allow  any 
scholar  to  leave  her  establishment  witliout  having  devoted  some 
time  to  the  murdering  of  at  least  one  aecomjdishment,  such  as 
French,  Latin,  Music,  or  Painting. 

Another  result,  M'hich  was  perfectly  evident  to  all  but  those 
who  were  interested  in  not  seeing  it.  was  the  fact  that,  however 
our  Principal  might  succeed  in  educating  those  who  came  from 
abroad,  those,  as  a  general  thing,  who  began  and  ended  in  the 
institution  were  no  credit  to  it,  or,  in  other  words,  the  town 
girls  who' received  their  training  entirely  in  her  school  were 
lamentably  deficient  in  education  :  a  loss  which  was  made  up 

to  them   in   the   shape  of  a   diploma   certifying  to a   lie. 

'Strong  language,  but,  alas  !  too  true  ! 

When  we  make  these  assertions,  of  course  we  refer  to  the  re- 
sults of  her  training  in  the  mass.  Well  do  we  remember,  both 
among  day-scholars  and  boarders,  bright  instances  of  cultivated 
mind,  sound  judgment,  and  true  development  of  mental  and 
moral  faculties;  but  these  were  generall}^  in  gii-ls  of  mature 
age,  and  those  who  would  have  succeeded  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher,  by  devoting  the  same  time  to  their  studies  elsewhere. 

We  have  said  that  this  community  might  and  ought  to  have 
seen  these  results;  and  we  know  that  many  n^ien  of  intelligence 
did  see  them  :  a  fact  which  only  increased  our  perplexity,  when 
we  observed  that,  with  hardly  an  exception,  they  united  in  up- 
holding this  institution.  A  further  acquaintance  with  life  and 
human  nature  has  done  much  to  unravel  the  mystery,  it  was 
doubtless  the  influence  of  the  almighty  dollar. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  what  has  this  particular  case  to  do  with 
education  generally?  What  is  to  be  gained  by  exposing  the 
falsehood  of  one  institution  ?  Nothing,  we  answer,  if  the  case 
is  an  isolated  one;  but  much,  every  way,  if  other  institutions 
and  communities  can,  by  a  little  attention  to  the  subject,  tind 
in  themselves  the  counterpart  of  the  picture  which  we  have 
drawn;  and  we  are  well  persuaded,  after  years  of  observation, 
that  if  communities  would  but  think  for  themselves  upon  this 
subject,  not  allowing  motives  of  interest  to  bias  their  judgment, 
not  taking  it  for  granted  that  their  institution  is  all  right  be- 
cause the  Rev.  Dr.  So-and-so  says  its  exhibition  afforded  him 
'liigh  gratification' and  'unmixed  satisfaction',  but  discrimin- 
iiting  in  this  as  they  do  in  all  other  matters,  using  the  methods 
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of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  that  is,  jndgiriE^  bj^  actual  ob- 
servation of  the  every-day  working  of  the  school,  or  by  its  re- 
sults as  seen  in  the  minds,  manners  and  morals  of  its  pupils, 
they  would,  in  many,  many  instances,  find  'something  rotten  in 
Denmark',  and  might  be  led  to  think  that,  upon  this  subject, 
ministers,  teachers,  and  Christians  generallj',  had  some  Holy 
Father  who  could  absolve  them  from  strict  adherence  to  truth, 
for — '  the  good  of  the  institution'.  These  things  we  sajM'n  all 
soberness,  and,  we  may  add,  in  all  sorrow;  for  we  consider  the 
education  of  our  daughters  (leaving  that  of  our  sons  out  of  the 
question  for  the  present)  of  greater  moment  to  us  and  the  world 
than  the  selection  of  a  house  or  a  farm  ;  and  yet,  who  would  pur- 
chase either  on  the  recommendation  of  another  mar;  ?  oi*  who 
would  select  a  house  merely  because  the  outside  of  it  pleased 
his  eye  ? 

We  have  already  insinuated  that  we  consider  such  schools, 
or,  rather,  such  caricatures  of  schools,  very  common;  and  our 
judgment  is  based  upon  our  every-day  observation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  great  educational  movement  of  our  day.  That  this 
educational  movement,  and  especiall}'  our  free-school  system,  is 
one  of  the  great  blessings  of  our  times,  we  freely  admit;  but 
that  it  is  far,  very  far,  from  that  perfection  to  which  it  maj'  and 
ought  to  attain,  we  must  also  admit,  and,  as  we  said  before, 
every-day  observation  confirms  this.  Take,  for  instance,  our 
girls  —  our  young  ladies — as  a  class.  AV'hat  do  they  know? 
Upon  what  subject  can  they  converse  intelligently?  What  is 
their  knowledge  of  history,  of  poetry,  of  general  literature,  of  pol- 
itics, or  even  of  common  sense?  How  man}-  of  them  have  even 
the  most  remote  idea  that  their  school  education  has  an^^  thing 
to  do  with  their  aim  in  life, or,  in  other  words,  is  of  the  least  prac- 
tical importance?  How  many  of  them  Aaye  any  aim  in  life? 
How  many  of  them  are  ever  taught  the  fact  that  the  education 
obtained  from  text-books  is  but  the  door  by  which  they  should 
enter  upon  that  course  of  mental  and  moral  training  which,  so 
far  as  tliis  world  is  concerned,  should  end  but  with  life?  How 
many  of  them  have  had  all  their  mental  and  moral  capacities 
ti*ained,  and  trained  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  jiroduce 

"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  "  ? 

And,  last,  but  not  least,  how  many  of  them  can  write  a  decent 
English  letter?  Eut  it  is  not  our  girls  who  are  in  fault  in  this 
matter.  Let  the  blame  rest  where  it  belongs;  and  it  becomes 
all  who  feel  interested  —  and  who  does  not?  —  to  see  that  it  is 
not  with  them.  Parents,  trustees,  teachers,  and  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  address  our  schools  and  speak  of  their  merits  and 
defects,  have  each  a  part  in  this  work.  Parents  can  not  always 
act  as  they  should  in  this  matter,  for  want  of  ability  to  do  so: 
educated  parents,  however,  should  at  least  know  whether  their 
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children  aro  merely  memorizing  text-books,  or  whether  they 
arc  being  educated.  To  such  \vc  ■would  s;iy,  visit  your  school.s. 
Go  iis  oflen  to  the  school  in  which  the  mind  of  _your  child  is  be- 
ing trained  for  time  and  eternity-  as  you  do  to  see  your  farm  or 
the  pasture  in  which  your  cattle  arc  i)i-ei)are<l  i'or  the  slaughter. 

Much  of  the  success  of  our  schools  depends  upon  the  trustees; 
and,  as  the  observing  of  strict  truth  is  al)solutely  necessary, 
teachers  who  are  not  fitted  for  theii"  ])OSt  should  not  be  accej)t- 
ed  or  retained,  because  this  is  practical  lying-  i^ut  even  if  pa- 
rents and  teachei's  do  not  understand,  or  fail  to  ])erform,  their 
duty,  teachers  need  not  be  discouraged,  for  tbis  work  belongs 
principall}'  to  them. 

Let  the  teachers  understand  that  the  'good  of  the  institution' 
requires  something  more  than  the  exhibition,  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  may  be  'got  up'  on  very  short  notice  b}'  unfaithful 
teachers  and  scholars.  Let  them  understand  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  to  '])repare  for  examination'  (one  of  the  hack- 
neyed phrases  of  our  school)  the  first  day  of  the  session,  instead 
of  about  six  weeks  beforehand,  as  we  did,  and  that  this  prepar- 
ation consists  in  maUing  the  scholar  perfect  master  of  every 
step  he  taUes,  taking  no  more  than  his  or  her  ability  will  allow, 
and  being  able  by  frequent  exercise  to  impart  this  knowledge 
to  others.  Let  them  impress  upon  scholars  the  fact  that  their 
standing  throughout  the  term  must  and  will  be  their  standing 
on  examination-day.  This  is  the  true  preparation  for  examina- 
tion, and  such  examinations  may  be  held  every  week  or  every 
month,  and  are  a  much  better  test  of  scholarship  than  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  last  day  or  days,  which  may  be,  and  often  is,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  'got  up',  calculated  to  deaden  in  the 
pupil  every  perception  of  the  beauty  of  truth. 

Wliat  inducement  has  an  idle  schohir  to  study,  when  he  knows 
that  his  unfaithful  teacher,  rather  than  be  disgraced  in  him, 
will  act  a  lie  for  him,  by  which  he  may  appear  to  as  much  ad- 
vantage as  the  best  scholar  in  the  class?  just  as  we  did,  when 
•we  memorized  and  recited  'Andromeda',  our  teacher  rehearsing 
for  several  evenings,  allowing  the  scholars  to  take  the  same 
position  and  recite  the  same  part  each  time;  thus  lying — not 
in  word,  but  in  deed. 

A  word  to  those  who  address  our  schools,  and  we  have  done: 
'Be  sure  j'ou 'i-e  right,  then  go  ahead';  always  remembering 
that  3'ou  need  not  flatter  a  good  school,  and  if  30U  flatter  a  bad 
one,  you 

"  Steal  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven 

To  serve  the  devil  in."  l.  q.  c. 


The  stability  of  this  government  requires  that  universal  edu- 
cation should  precede  universal  suffrage.  prof.  mathbw. 
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0         U         T         H 


OtTR  youth  is  but  a  tossing  in  the  night, 
After  great  dreams  that  only  scorch  the  soul, 
An  endless  reaching-up  into  far  space, 
Unto  Hope's  star-gleams  —  a  longing  ever 
To  fix  large  purposes  witiiin  our  hearts, 
To  climb  the  highest  on  the  peaks 
That  men  call  Fame's;  forgetful  that  the  way 
Is  but  a  flinty  track,  and  our  feet  bare 
And  all  too  tender  for  the  rugged  task. 

As  looks  a  statue  in  its  cold  repose 
On  its  wild  worshipers'  enthusiasm  ; 
As  the  pale  stars  listen  to-night  unmoved 
To  the  deep  wails  of  myriad  souls  that  sweep 
Up  from  this  su8"ring  Earth,  till  the  sick  air 
Grows  faint  with  too  great  anguish  :  so  the  world's 
Disciplinarian  heeds  the  pangs  of  youth. 
There  are  some  natures  that  are  formed  of  cold 
And  shining  particles,  'gainst  which  the  throbs 
Of  Life's  humanities  may  beat  for  ever. 
Like  far  waves  sweeping  over  shoreless  seas. 
Waking  their  own  wild  echoes  —  nothing  more. 
These  chalk  all  aims  in  horizontal  lines, 
And  every  curve  therefrom  's  a  deadly  sin ; 
These  measure  every  heartbeat,  count  each  pulse, 
And  love  their  friends  if  tlmj  can  use  them. 

Youth 
Sheds  upon  creation  glorious  tints: 
Then,  clouds  and  skies  bend  low  in  summer  haze; 
Green  hills  sweep  soft  about  the  lazy  streams; 
Clear  voices  all  peal  out  in  sunny  rills. 
Through  long,  warm  days  of  sunshine  and  of  joy: 

perchance  it  finds 
Its  own  green  tendrils  about  naked  st'cks, 
And  their  bright  verdure  borrowed  foliage; 
And  then,  with  all  tlie  impulse  of  its  years. 
It  tumbles  down  false  gods,  and  sets  its  feet 
In  scorn  on  what  it  worshiped  ;  —  for  it  is  long 
Before  youth  folds  its  hands  and  learns  to  bear. 
0  Life's  great  lesson  !  that  must  come  to  all. 
Learning  to  bear.     Shut  lips,  and  aching  nerves, 
And  wakeful,  weary  eyes;  scorning  a  moon, 
When  there  are  nights  unlit  by  moon  or  star. 
And  long,  gray  days  full  of  damp  mists,  that  sweep, 
Like  a  chill  wind  athwart  a  fresh-filled  grave. 

He  knows  not  much  of  life  to  whom  the  page 
Of  Sorrow  is  yet  closed.     A  cruc'ble 
It  is,  that  tries  men's  hearts;  if  dross,  they  're  soon 
Black  ashes,  and  fine  steel  if  true  —  tempered 
And  cold.     Youth,  timid  as  a  shrinking  girl, 
Startles  and  shivers  at  the  first  black  cloud, 
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And  cries,  "  0  God  !  I  '11  surelj'  die  !  "     Not  she  : 
T  he  Jinest  fibres  bear  greatest  tension  ! 

0  Youth  !  with  all 
Your  glorious  d;i}-s  of  crimson  clouds 
And  blue  and  purple  skies,  your  spreading  fields 
Of  gold  and  deepest  green,  your  shining  waves, 
Rippling  and  bubbling  like  a  full  heart's  joy, 
You  're  but  a  sand,  where  lava  may  burst  out, 
At  dead  of  night,  and  heat  your  bloom  to  death. 

Old  age  has  this  great  blessing,  that  it  dulls 
The  fearful  gift  of  feeling :  't  is  the  heart's  true 
Disciplinarian,  and  kindly  lays 
Its  white  hand  on  the  throbbing  brow  of  youth. 
Blanching  its  curls,  but  soothing  down  its  pain. 


ARE  BLACK  AND   WHITE   COLORS? 


Many  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  a  boy,  he  was  much 
amazed  upon  liearing  the  teacher  in  the  Academy  instruct  the 
class  in  Philosophy  .that  black  is  not  a  color.  Now  there  is 
science  for  you :  there  is  something  that  can  make  the  unin- 
structed  open  their  eyes  and  mouths  too.  What  is  the  use  of  stud- 
ying '  Philosophy'  or  any  other  -osophy  or  -onomy  or  -ology,  unless 
you  can  come  through  it  with  something  as  strange  asaChinese 
juggle  stored  up  in  3'our  knapsack  of  memorabilia?  If  a  man 
can  dexterousl}'  prove  that  black  is  white,  he  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  common  stuff;  and,  certainly,  next  to  such  a 
paragon  is  he  who  can  prove  that  black  is  no  color  at  all.  Tben 
how  stupid  those  who  apply  to  the  Afi'ican  race  the  euphemism 
'colored  people';  very  unphilosophical ;  very:  philosophy  (!) 
teaches  that  we,  the  Caucasians,  are  the  true  'colored  persons', 
and  that  the  deeper  the  stain  of  the  skin,  the  less  the  amount  of 
color! 

The  same  reasoning  will  prove  that  white  is  not  a  color; 
"for,"  continued  our  Academician,  "it  is  a  combination  of  all 
colors,  therefore  it  is  not  a. color;  that  is,  not  one  color."*  We 
think  it  would  be  well  if  these  paradoxical  philosophers  were 
turned  out  of  the  schools  of  our  day.  If  in  so  simple  a  matter 
as  this  one  can  not  state  the  doctrines  of  natural  science  and 
true  philosophy  without  coming  into  a  needless  and  useless  con- 
flict with  the  usage  of  the  language,  it  is  time  for  hini  to  stop 
and  think,  and  see  whether  his  reasoning  or  his  definitions  are 
not  at  iault.    There  can  be  no  advantage  in  setting  the  language 

*  See  Websters's  Dictionary,  s.v.  Color. 
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of  science  in  conflict  ^vith  that  of  common  life,  when  it  is  so  ut- 
terly unnecessary,  and  when  it  needs  but  a  sh'ght  change  in  a 
definition  or  in  the  statement  of  a  theorj-  (not  in  its  substance) 
to  set  the  two  in  harmony.  There  are  pliilosophics  for  school 
and  college  that  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  present  any  such 
paradox:  we  remember  as  such  Olmsted's,  Tait's,  and  Corn- 
stock's;  D.  A.  Wells  makes  no  such  statement  in  his  'Natural 
Phil()S0])hy ',  though  it  is  in   his  '  Science  of  Common  Things'. 

The  beginning  of  this  error  —  for  wc  can  call  it  nothing  les8 
—  is  in  making  color  a  properly  of  light.  Common  language 
makes  it  a  property  of  bodies:  a  leaf  has  the  property  or  quali- 
t_y  of  greenness;  'the  rose  is  red;  the  violet  blue';  my  ink  is 
black;  my  paper  white;  and  so  through  the  list  of  all  objects 
which  have  color.  Now  if  color  be  a  property  of  bodies,  or  of 
forms  of  matter,  then  white  is  a  color,  black  ie  a  color;  and 
browns  and  grays  are  colors,  too;  while  on  the  other  h^-pothefis 
the  browns  and  grays  are  a  mixture  of  'no  color'  (black)  with 
what  'is  no  distinct  color'  (white)  or  with  some  color.  Now  a 
philosopher  needs  only  to  call  color  a  property  of  bod}^,  and  to 
accommodate  his  statements  to  this  basis,  and  he  will  introduce 
into  his  language  no  scientific  parado.x:. 

"Color,"  says  the  New  American  Cyclopaedia,  "one  of  those 
simple  and  obvious  qualities  of  physical  objects,  os  perceived  by 
us,  which  can  only  be  defined  by  its  synonymes,  hue,  dye,  etc., 
or  b}'  some  theor^'^  respecting  the  nature  of  light,  of  bodies,  or  of 
vision."  Yery  true;  and  color  is  defined  as  a  property  of  ob- 
jects; but  on  the  same  page  the  writer  gets  lost,  and  says, 
"  white  and  black  are  not  properly  colors";  that  is,  b}'  his  own 
definition,  white  and  black  are  not  '  simple  and  obvious  quali- 
ties of  physical  objects'  in  the  same  sense  in  Vv'hich  blue  and 
green  are  !  What  a  slip  !  "  Color,  in  painting,  that  quality  of 
a  body  which  affects  our  sensation  in  regard  to  its  hue." 
(Brande's  Eacyc.  of  Science,  etc.)  This  definition  is  fiiult}'  in 
introducing  the  word  hue,  which  is  only  a  sj-non^-m  of  color, 
but  is  correct  in  principle.  Black  is  defined  "  the  darkest  color 
of  all."  The  same  vvork  (Article  Chromatics),  however,  tells 
us  that  "Newton  proved  that  the  color  of  any  body  is  not  the 
result  of  any  quality  inherent  in  that  bodj'',  ....  but  is 
merel}'  a  ])roperty  of  the  light  in  which  they  happen  [it  hap- 
pens] to  be  placed."  Eeallj',  however,  Newton  provecf  only  that 
the  particular  color  which  any  body  exhibits  in  solar  light  is 
not  a  quality  of  it  under  other  circumstances;  that  a  body  of 
any  other  color  than  black  when  placed  in  the  red  raj'  of  the 
spectrum  will  apj^ear  red;  if  in  the  yellow  ray,  3-ellow,  etc.;*  in 

*  There  is  .1  discrepancy  amoriK  authors  here:  Brande's  .\rticle  Chromatics  (probably  \\Titten 
by  Thus.  Galloway),  says  that  a  body  illuiiiinated  by  bi'iimpeiitoiis  red  lif:lit  appears  rul ;  if  illum- 
inated by  huniogt-neous  yellnw  light,  it  is  yell/w ;  etc.  But  the  JVe.iv  American  CycVpsedia.  .Article 
Ciil/r.  gives  a  different  statement,  and  teaches  that  red  and  blue  objects  seen  in  a  pure  yellow  ray 
appear  black.  Such  experiment  as  we  have  been  able  to  mako  leads  us  to  believe  the  latter  state- 
ment, and  to  suppose  that  the  former  arose  from  Newton 'a  assumption,  not  now  considered  aa  es- 
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short,  that  any  hodj  can  radiate  onl}^  such  light  as  it  receives. 
This  does  not  prove  color  to  be  a  property  of  light:  we  might 
as  well  claim  that  breathing  is  a  property  of  air  because  lungs 
can  not  breathe  without  air,  and  if  carbonic  acid  be  given  in  place 
of  air,  the  operations  of  the  lungs  are  not  the  same  as  when  air 
is  given.  According  to  Euler,  color  is  not  a  quality  of  light 
merely,  but  it  is  '  a  secondary  ph3"sical  property  of  bodies,  due 
to  a  primary  mechanical  one',  namely,  the  nature  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  particles. 

Wells's  Natural  Philosophy,  ^  QdO,  siiys,  "The  natural  color 
•which  an  object  exhibits  when  exposed  to  the  light  depends 
upon  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  is  not  the  result  of  any  quality  in- 
herent in  the  object  itself"  But  are  not  'the  nature  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles  of  matter  of  which  a  body  is  com- 
posed' one  of  its  inherent  qualities!!'  Are  not  the  nature  and 
arrangement  of  the  particles  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  (C*  H*) 
which  constitute  the  volatile  oils  of  lemon,  turpentine,  juniper, 
citron,  etc.,  inherent  qualities  of  these  oils  themselves?  Oil  of 
roses  and  coal-gas  consisting  of  the  same  materials  and  in  the 
same  proportions,  their  difference  is  generally  ascribed  to  dif- 
ference of  arrangement  of  their  atoms;  the  arrangement  of 
atoms  or  ultimate  particles  is,  then,  an  inherent  quaility  of  the 
substances  themselves;  if  the  arrangement  be  varied,  the  sub- 
stance is  no  longer  the  same. 

Wells's  Science  of  Common  Things  says  (§  1751),  giving  a 
definition  of  color,  "  The  color  of  a  substance  is  the  effect  of  light 
on  a  surfiice  adapted  to  reflect  its  particular  color."  That  is 
about  as  clear  as  mud  :  it  is  not  proper  to  introduce  the  word 
defined  into  the  essence  of  a  definition;  this  definition  does  not 
show  to  which  of  several  possible  effects  of  light  reference  is 
made;  the  antecedent  of  the  word  its  is  not  plain;  we  suppose 
that  it  refers  to  substance,  and,  making  the  best  sense  possible 
of  the  whole  of  the  sentence,  it  is  not  true.  Thus,  we  will  hold 
a  scarlet  ribbon  before  a  mirror;  then,  b}'  definition,  "The  color 
of  a  substance  [ribbon]  is  the  effect  of  light  upon  a  surface 
[mirror]  adapted  to  reflect  its  [the  ribbon's]  particular  color." 
We  freel)'  confess  that  brain  like  ours  is  not  'adapted  to  reflect' 
upon  that  with  any  result  resembling  the  'effect  of  light'.  In 
the  same  work,  §  1755,  we  read  :  "  Is  black  a  color?  It  is  not; 
it  is  the  absence  of  color."  Eut  in  §  1778  we  read,  "A  pair  of 
black  pants  [pantaloons  is  meant;  pants  is  the  vulgar  term] 
worn  with  a  vest  of  the  same  co?or,  which  is  old  and  rust}-,"  etc. 
So  Mr.  Wells  has  to  call  black  a  color.  Again,  in  his  Philoso- 
phy, §  093,  he  says,  "Black  being  the  complementary  co^or  of 
wliite,"  etc.     Of  course  we  approve  this  :  black  is  a  color. 

tablished,  and  not  generally  admittecl,  that  each  of  the  colors  of  the  Bpectrum  is  homogeneons. 
Brewster  thcinght  tiiat  he  had  proved  that  even  the  red  of  the  spectrum  contained  bine,  and  that 
the  three  basis  colors  — red,  yellow,  and  blue  — are  to  be  fo<iiid  in  every  part  of  the  spectrum. 
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We  de  not  present  Mr.  Wells  as  a  special  transgressor,  but  as 
his  books  are  popular,  and  in  many  respects  deservedly  so,  we 
verj'-  naturally  looked  into  tliem  carefully  and  found  the  ob- 
jectionable passages  quoted. 

In  examining  various  books  upon  this  subject  (principally 
school  philosophies,  as  we  were  looking  into  their  accuracy  and 
fitness  for  text-books),  we  have  found  repeated  instances  of  this 
looseness  of  statement  and  reasoning,  and  this  fondness  for  par- 
adox, which  we  have  here  criticised..  There  is  evidently  great 
lack  of  care  in  our  writers,  even  in  treatises  on  scientific  sub- 
jects; inferences  and  generalizations  are  made  very  hastily',  and 
definitions  are  so  loosely  constructed  as  to  remind  one  of  what 
an  eminent  English  lawyer  said  of  acts  of  Parliament,  that  he 
had  never  seen  one  through  which  he  could  not  drive  a  coach 
and  four. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  ask.  How  do  you  define  color?  My 
dear  sii',  it  is  not  a  critic's  business,  as  generally  viewed,  to  do 
any  thing  more  than  to  find  fault  with  tlie  worlc  of  others;  but 
we  will  tr}"  to  suit  you:  perhaps  j'ou  can  find  as  great  flaws  in 
our  work  as  we  have  found  and  exhibited.  We  must  premise 
that  in  our  view  color  is  not  shown  lo  be  the  result  o^  re  flection, 
which  term  is  generally  used  in  treatises  on  optics  in  describing 
and  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  color :  instead  of  'reflec- 
tion and  absorption  of  light',  we  prefer  to  say,  'radiation  and 
non-radiation  of  light '.  We  may  some  time  tell  why  we  choose 
these  terms.  We  say,  then  —  Color  is  that  quality  of  a  physical 
object  by  which  it  aftects  the  sense  of  sight  by  radiating,  or  by 
not  radiating,  or  by  transmitting,  light  to  the  eye.  The  colors 
of  non-luminous  bodies  do  not  appear  to  be  constant,  because 
the  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  variable,  and  because  they  can 
radiate  or  transmit  only  such  light  as  they  receive,  or  a  portion 
of  it ;  the  varieties  of  color  arise  from  dift'erences  of  bodies  as  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  rays  which  they  can  radiate  or 
transmit.  •  u.  u. 


The  Journey  of  Life. —  Ten  thousand  human  beings  set 
forth  together  on  their  journey.  Aften  ten  years,  one-third  at 
least  have  disappeared.  At  the  middle  point  of  the  common 
measure  of  life  but  half  are  still  upon  the  road.  Faster  and 
faster,  as  the  rank  grows  thinner,  they  that  remain  till  now  be- 
come weary  and  lie  down  to  rise  no  more.  At  three  score  and 
ten  a  band  of  some  four  hundred  still  struggle  on.  At  ninety 
the.se  have  been  reduced  to  a  handful  of  tliirty  trembling  patri- 
archs. Year  after  year  they  fall  in  diminishing  numbers.  One 
lingers,  perhaps,  a  lonely  marvel,  till  the  century  is  over.  We 
look  again,  and  the  work  of  death  is  finished.  Extract. 
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PRAIRIE      SUMMER      SONG 


Ah  !  the  Summer  is  coming, 
Shout !  for  the  flowers  are  up : 

Over  the  prairies  humming, 
The  wild  bee  finds  his  cup. 

Close  by  lake  and  river 

The  broad  flag  spreads  his  leaves ; 
And  the  bird-song  like  a  shiver 

Of  music  round  us  heaves. 

0,  the  beautiful  prairies  ! 

Purple,  and  gold,  and  white : 
Surely,  the  realms  of  fairies 

Never  wei-e  half  so  bright ! 


See,  the  shadows  are  flying 
Over  the  long  green  grass ; 

How  the  white  clouds  are  lying 
Soft  in  each  rounded  mass ! 

Talk  of  your  Eastern  stories, 
Green  shores  by  silver  seas: 

What  are  their  fabled  glories 
To  living  truths  like  these  ? 

0,  the  beautiful  prairies ! 

Purple,  and  gold,  and  white: 
Surely,  the  realms  of  fairies 

Never  were  half  so  bright ! 


THE      EUROPEAN      WAR 


No  teacher  cnn  afford  now,  if  ever,  to  be  without  a  regular 
nevvspapcr,  a  daily  if  he  can  get  it.  Events  are  constantly  trans- 
piring that  may  soon  be  recorded  as  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  tiie  world's  histoiy.  In  Europe  battles  have  been 
recently  fougbt  that  involve  consequences  hardly  conceivable 
in  loss  of  life  and  prospective  influence  on  the  governments  of 
the  world.  We  shall  enter  into  no  conjectures  and  speculations 
as  to  whether  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  great  battle  of  Arma- 
geddon, or  whether  the  French  Emperor  was  sincere  in  his 
promises  to  Italy;  whether  the  peace  concluded  will  be  lasting, 
or  only  a  calm  before  a  greater  storm.  We  can  not  tell  what 
is  portended.  This  we  know:  that  while  we  have  been  quietly 
enjoying  ourselves,  'hard  times'  notwithstanding,  at  our  peace- 
ful homes,  Magenta  and  Solferino  have  been  the  scenes  of  whole- 
Bale  death  and  terrible  waste  of  labor,  property,  and  blood. 
Armies  of  over  200,000  each  were  ])itted  against  each  other  at 
Solferino,  and  a  loss  estimated  at  20,000  sustained  b}"  cither  side. 
Imagine  all  St.  Louis,  with  each  child  and  woman  and  weakly 
man  replaced  bj'  a  sturdy  man,  marching  with  bayonet  and 
cannon,  sword  and  bombshell,  to  Central  Illinois,  doubling  their 
force  as  the}'  come;  then  let  Chicago,  with  a  similar  substitution 
of  able-bodied  men,  come  with  equal  reinfoi-cement,  and  an-ang- 
ing  them  in  a  line  for  twelve  miles  along  either  side  of  the  Great 
Western  or  the  Central  Eailroad,  set  them  to  firing  at  each  other, 
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to  marching  and  countermarching,  charging  and  repelling,  stab- 
bing, cutting,  and  killing,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  one  side 
leaves  dead  a  number  equal  to  the  population  of  Quinr-y,  and 
the  other  has  sustained  a  loss  equal  to  the  population  of  Peoria, 
while  the  crippled  and  henceforth  almost  worthless  beings  on 
the  respective  sides  sliall  be  as  the  populations  of  Eock  Island 
and  Alton,  and  3'ou  will  have  some  faint  conception  of  the  work 
of  a  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio.  How^  terrible  it  would 
seem,  how  utterly  heart-sickening  it  would  be,  should  we  find 
some  da,y  that  some  such  convulsion  as  that  at  New  Madi'id  had 
swallowed  up  Peoria  and  Quincy  !  Yet,  if  the  damage  extended 
no  further,  it  would  not  equal  the  loss  and  destruction,  the  mis- 
ery and  pain,  of  the  24th  of  last  June  in  ]S^orthern  Ital}-. 

Do  3'ou  remember  how  horrible  it  seemed  when  you  heard 
that  sixty  persons  had  lost  their  lives  by  a  plunge  of  the  train 
through  a  culvert  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Eaih'oad  a  few 
days  ago?  Do  3-ou  remember  how  men  shuddered  when  thirty 
were  killed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  reckless  hardihood  of  an  en- 
gineer who  attempted  to  use  the  scaffolding  erected  to  build  a 
bridge  over  the  Gasconade  as  if  it  were  itself  a  tirmly-founded, 
stable  structure?  Multiply  the  South-Bend  or  the  Gasconade 
affair  by  a  thousand,  if  that  is  possible,  and  you  can  conceive 
the  begijining  of  horrors  and  destruction,  of  terror,  devastation, 
and  death,  now  opening  in  Italy.  Of  the  crime  and  wickedness 
attendant  we  can  give  no  just  comparison,  and  shall  not  attempt 
it.  Nor  have  we  any  taste  to  enlarge  just  now  upon  the  de- 
pravity and  selfishness  of  kings  and  rulers  in  thus  marshaling 
their  forces  for  mutual  slaughter.  It  is  siifiicient  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  if  we  lead  any  teacher  to  see  the  importance  of 
keeping  himself  informed  of  the  events  of  the  da}-.  J. 


SUBJECTS      FOR      COMPOSITION 


It  is  the  custom,  we  believe,  in  the  majority  of  schools,  for  pu- 
pils to  choose  their  own  sul)jects  for  composition.  In  our  ex- 
perience, we  have  deemed  it  preferable  to  give  the  topics  our- 
selves, for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  There  is  more  certainty  in  getting  an  original  effort. 
If  Composition-day  is  near  at  hand,  and  Peter  or  Diana  has 
been  too  indolent  to  make  preparation  for  it,  there  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  resort  to  some  antiquated  Ecadcr  or  Spelling- 
Book  to  supply  the  deficiency.     Indeed,  some  scholars  have 
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SO  small  an  opinion  of  their  own  abilities  and  so  lavish  an  esti- 
mate of  those  of  standard  authors,  that  thej'  are  quite  punctual 
in  depending  on  such  sources  for  their  weekly  or  semi-monthly 
necessities  in  this  department.  And  the  teacher,  if  he  be  an 
unsuspecting  soul,  praises  Peter  and  Diana  for  their  diligence 
and  success 5  if  something  of  a  reader,  might  gravely  remark 
to  the  3'outhful  culprits  that  it  is  remarkable  how  great  minds 
do  occasionally  exactly  coincide,  not  only  in  the  selection  of 
their  themes  but  in  the  treatment  thereof.  True,  tlie  pupil 
may  plagiarize  in  either  case;  but  then  it  is  not  near  so  easy 
'to  steal  thunder'  that  may  fall  under  some  particular  head  as 
to  steal  thunder  of  any  description  whatever. 

Secondly,  Threadbare  themes  may  be  avoided.  Our  ears  yet 
ring  with  the  'Pigs',  'Cows',  and  'Schools',  of  the  Wednesday 
or  Friday  aftei-noons  of  boyhood.  The  claims  of  the  domestic 
animals  were  presented  so  frequently  that  it  seemed  as  though 
•a  malicious  crusade  were  being  waged  against  those  useful 
creatures,  and  the  boys  and  girls  felt  compelled  to  resort  to  pea 
and  paper  to  show  that  the  cow  really  (and  not  as  some  slan- 
derous persons  have  asserted)  'gives  us  milk,  out  of  which  we 
make  butter  and  cheese';  and  that  the  pig  'is  good  to  make 
sausages  with  a  short  curled  tail'.  It  may  do  well  enough  to 
let  the  child  begin  with  such  things;  but  many,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, will  claim  the  child's  privilege  for  ever.  We  do  not  mean 
to  resort  to  topics  beyond  the  childish  grasp,  but  to  present 
common  ideas  under  an  uncommon  name.  For  instance,  "  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  horse  and  a  cow  ?"  would  just  prove 
as  familiar  to  a  scholar  as  either  of  the  animals  separately,  and 
yet  he  would  feel  the  necessity  of  employing  new  combinations 
of  words  to  describe  them,  and  thus  forget  those  tiresome  com- 
mon-places that  would  instantlj^  suggest  themselves  had  the 
'horse'  or  'cow'  been  appointed  alone.  So  the  same  inversion 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  old  friends  of  our  early  days.  Like  a 
clean  suit  on  a  dirty  man,  it  completely  rejuvenates. 

Thirdly,  The  exercise  may  be  made  one  of  thorough  study. 
We  do  not  employ  composition  in  school  as  a  mere  drill  in  the 
correct  or  easy  use  of  language.  This,  with  us,  is  one  of  its  ob- 
jects, but  not  its  sole  aim.  It  is  superior  as  a  means  of  teaching 
methodical  thought,  as  a  means  of  reducing  knowledge  gained 
to  a  consistent  and  tangible  form  to  the  learner's  mind.  If  the 
class  are  in  Geography,  let  them  compare  the  difterent  merits 
of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States;  if  in  History,  give  a  logical 
account  of  the  French  settlement  in  America.  In  this  way,  they 
may  be  taught  not  only  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  ele- 
ganth^  but  also  to  trace  causes  and  effects,  and  properly  classify 
what  they  know. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  we  may 
take  it  up  in  another  number.  w.  w.  d. 
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OBJECT        LESSONS 


The  following  is  from  Lessons  on  Objects*  a  valuable  book  for 
the  teacher.  The  first  lesson  is  given  as  a  full  exercise,  the 
second  is  onlj^  suggestive,  to  be  expanded  by  the  skill  of  the 
teacher. 

LESSON   I.  —  GLASS. 

Glass  has  been  selected  as  the  first  subject  to  be  presented  to 
the  children,  because  the  qualities  which  characterize  it  are 
quite  obvious  to  the  senses.  The  pupils  should  be  arranged  be- 
fore a  blackboard  or  slate,  upon  which  the  result  of  their  ob- 
servations should  be  written.  The  utility  of  having  the  lessons 
presented  to  the  ej-es  of  the  children,  with  the  ])0wer  of  thus 
recalling  attention  to  what  has  occurred,  will  very  soon  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  instructor.  The  glass  should  be  passed  round 
the  party,  to  be  examined  by  each  individual. f 

Teacher.  "What  is  this  which  I  hold  in  my  hand? 

Children.  A  piece  of  glass. 

T.  Can  you  spell  the  word  glass?  (The  teacher  then  writes 
the  word  'glass'  upon  the  slate,  which  is  thus  presented  to  the 
whole  class  as  the  subject  of  the  lesson.)  You  have  all  exam- 
ined this  glass  ;  what  do  you  observe  ?    What  can  you  say  it  is?| 

C.  It  is  bright. 

T.  (The  teacher  having  written  the  word  'Qualities',  writes 
under  it,  'It  is  bright.')     Take  it  in  your  hand  and  feel§  it. 

C.  It  is  c  lid.  (Written  on  the  board  under  the  former  quality.) 

T.  Feel  it  again,  and  compare  it  with  the  piece  of  sponge  that 
is  tied  to  your  slate,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  perceive  in  the 
glass.ll 

C.  It  is  smooth.     It  is  hard. 

T.  What  other  glass  is  there  in  the  room  ? 

*  Price  SI. 2.5.     Sold  by  Geo.  Sherwood,  Chicago,  and  F.  C.  Brownell,  N.  York. 

f  By  this  means  each  individual  in  the  class  is  called  upon  to  exercise  his  own 
powers  on  the  object  presented  :  the  subsequent  questions  of  the  teacher  tend  only 
to  draw  out  the  ideas  of  the  children,  which  he  corrects  if  wrong. 

\  This  question  is  put  instead  of  asking  '  Wiiat  are  its  qualities  ? '  because  the 
children  would  not  at  first,  in  all  probability,  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  ; 
its  frequent  application,  however,  to  the  answer  to  this  question  will  shortly  fa- 
miliarize them  to  it,  and  teach  them  its  meaning. 

^  The  art  of  the  teacher  is  to  put  such  questions  as  may  lead  successively  to 
the  exercise  of  the  different  senses. 

II  The  object  of  the  teacher  here  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  the  observation  of  the 
quality  smooth,  and  he  does  so  by  making  him  contrast  it  with  the  ojijx>sifr  quality 
in  another  substance.     A  mode  of  suggestion  of  which  frequent  use  may  be  made. 
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C.  The  windows. 

T.  Look  out  at  the  window,  and  tell  me  what  you  see. 

C.  We  see  the  garden. 

T.  (Closes  the  shutters.)  Look  out  again,  and  tell  me  now 
what  3'oa  observe. 

C.   We  can  not  see  any  thing. 

T.  Wliy  can  not  you  see  any  thing? 

C.  We  can  not  sec  through  tlie  shutters. 

T.  What  difterence  do  you  observe  between  the  shutters  and 
the  glass? 

C.  We  can  not  see  through  the  shutters,  but  we  can  through 
the  glass. 

T.  Can  you  tell  me  any  word  that  will  express  this  quality 
•which  you  observe  in  the  glass? 

a  No. 

T.  I  will  tell  you,  then ;  pay  attention,  that  you  may  recol- 
lect it.  It  is  ti-ansparent.*  What  shall  you  now  understand 
when  I  tell  3'ou  that  a  substance  is  transparent? 

C.  That  you  can  see  through  it. 

T.  You  are  right.f  Try  and  recollect  something  that  ia 
transparent. 

a  Water. 

T.  If  I  were  to  let  this  glass  fall,  or  you  were  to  throw  a  ball 
at  the  window,  what  would  be  the  consequence? 

C.  The  glass  would  be  broken.     It  is  brittle. 

T.  If  I  used  the  shutter  in  the  same  manner,  what  would  be 
the  consequence? 

C.  It  would  not  break. 

T.  If  I  gave  it  a  sharp  blow  with  a  very  hard  substance,  what 
would  happen  ? 

C.  It  would  then  break. 

T.  Would  you  therefore  call  the  wood  brittle? 

a  No. 

T.  What  substances,  then,  do  3'ou  call  brittle? 
C.  Those  which  are  easily  broken. 

These  are  probably  as  many  qualities  as  would  occur  to  child- 
ren at  their  first  attempt.  They  should  be  arranged  on  the 
slate,  and  thus  form  an  exercise  in  spelling.     They  should  then 

*  The  fact  of  the  glass  being  transparent  is  so  fiiniiliar  to  the  children,  they 
will  probably  not  observe  it  till  its  great  use  in  consequence  of  that  quality  brings 
it  forcibly  before  their  minds.  They  then  feel  the  want  of  a  term  to  express  the 
idea  thus  formed,  and  the  teacher  gives  them  the  name  as  a  sign  for  it,  and  ;n 
order  to  impress  it  upon  their  minds.  To  ascertain  whether  they  have  rightly 
comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  word,  they  are  called  upon  to  give  examples 
of  its  application. 

f  It  is  but  too  common  a  practice  to  call  a  child  good  because  he  gives  a  right 
answer ;  thus  confounding  intellectual  truth  and  moral  virtue. 
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be  effaced;    and,  if  the  pupils  are  able  to  write,  they  may  en- 
deavor to  remember  the  lesson,  and  put  it  down  on  their  slates. 
We  add 

LESSON      II.  INDIA      RUBBER. 

0 

This  substance  has  been  chosen  that  the  class  may  observe 
the  qualities  —  opaque,  elactic,  and  inflammahle.  The  first  would 
be  made  clear  to  them  by  contrasting  the  India  Kubbcr  with 
the  Glass  of  the  preceding  lesson;  the  second  by  stretching  it 
and  allowing  it  to  resume  its  former  shajDc;  the  third  by  set- 
ting it  on  fire. 

Qualities  of  India  Rubber. —  It  is  opaque;  elastic;  inflamma- 
ble; black;  tough;  smooth. 

Uses. —  To  rub  out  pencil-marks;  to  make  balls. 


EDUCATED   FARMERS 


There  is  no  reason  why  men  of  the  veiy  highest  education 
should  not  go  to  a  farm  for  their  living.  If  a  son  of  mine  were 
brought  up  on  purpose  to  be  a  farmer,  if  that  was  the  calling 
which  he  preferred,  I  still  would  educate  him,  if  he  had  com- 
mon sense  to  begin  with.  He  would  be  as  much  better  for  it 
as  a  fiirmer  as  he  would  as  a  law^-er.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  thorough!}^  scientific  education  should  not  be  given  to  every 
farmer  and  to  every  mechanic.  A  beginning  must  be  made  at 
the  common  school.  Every  neighborhood  ought  to  have  one. 
But  the}'  do  not  grow  of  themselves,  like  toadstools.  And  no 
decent  man  will  teach  school  on  wages  which  a  canal-boy  or  a 
hostler  would  turn  up  his  nose  at.  You  may  as  well  put  your 
money  into  the  fire  as  to  send  it  to  a  'make-believe'  teacher  —  a 
great  noodlchead,  who  teaches  school  because  he  is  fit  for  nothing 
else  !  La}'  out  to  get  a  good  teacher.  Be  willing  to  pay  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  for  'smart'  men  to  become  your  teach- 
ers. And  when  your  boys  show  an  awakening  taste  for  books, 
see  that  they  have  good  histories,  travels,  and  scientific  tracts 
and  treatises.  Above  all,  do  not  let  the  boy  get  a  notioji  that 
if  he  is  educated  he  must,  of  course,  quit  the  farm.  Let  him 
get  an  education  that  he  may  7nake  a  better  former.  I  do  not 
despair  of  yet  seeing  a  generation  of  honest  politicians.  Educated 
farmers,  and  educated  mechanics,  who  are  in  good  circumstan- 
ces and  do  not  need  office  for  support,  nor  maUe  politics  a  ti-ade, 
will  stand  the  best  chance  for  honesty.  But  tlie  Lord  deliver 
.us  from  the  political  honesty  of  tenth-rate  lawyei's,  vagabond 
doctors,  bawling  preachers,  and  bankrupt  clerks,  turned  into 

patriotic  politicians  !  Beecheb's  Fruit,  riowers,  and  Farmiug. 

45 
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THE    NATIONAL    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION, 


This  body  has  just  held  another  meeting.  As  a  social  gather- 
ing it  seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant  occasion;  as  a  business 
meeting  it  was  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  country.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Educational  Eureaii.  Wc  do  not  see  Avhat 
the  advocates  of  this  scheme  hope  to  gain  from  such  an  office. 
The  name  is  all  we  can  see  that  may  not  be  developed  from  ex- 
isting organizations.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  National  Bureau  what  its  ])robable  advantages  are. 
Various  addresses  of  high  order  were  delivered,  and  some  which 
■were  a  waste  of  breath,  in  part,  at  least. 

It  was  resolved  to  establish  a  'National  Teacher',  a  sixteen- 
page  quarto,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  to  be  published  at  Washington, 
the  first  number  to  be  issued  in  October.  It  is  to  be  the  ])rop- 
erty  of  the  Association,  and  issued  monthl3\  It  is  the  plan  to 
give  a  column  to  each  State,  to  be  tilled  with  such  educational 
news  and  other  matter  as  the  corresponding  editor  from  each 
State  ma}'  furnish.  We  deem  jDart  of  the  ])lan  impracticable. 
Many  of  the  columns  will  each  month  be  a  blank,  if  the  corre- 
sponding editors  are  depended  upon  to  fill  them.  If  we  deemed 
the  plan  a  practicable  one,  we  should  still  think  it  uncalled  for. 
For  those  teachers  and  friends  of  education  who  wish  the  his- 
tory of  different  educational  systems  of  various  States  and  the 
modes  of  working,  a  little*  sixteen-page  monthly  can  hardly 
supply  the  place  of  the  American  Journal  of  Edacation  with  its 
thousand  pages  annually.  Those  teachers  who  do  not  M-ant  a 
thorough  histor}'  of  educational  movements,  but  only  a  record 
of  current  news,  a  kind  of  educational  gossip,  will  find  journals 
ali-eady  published  for  national  circulation  that  would  be  glad  to 
secure  just  such  matter  for  their  columns.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  strengthen  the  existing  periodicals  than  to  estab- 
lish a  new  one  which  fills  no  unoccupied  ground,  and  will  either 
fail  or  be  kept  alive  by  gratuities  of  money  or  labor.  The  rage 
for  organs  seeins  quite  as  much  a  prompting  cause  for  this  jour- 

*  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  such  a  magazine  is  to  be  palmed  off  upon  the 
public  as  a  National  Mar^azine.  Yet  if  we  misunderstood  the  number  of  pages, 
our  astonishment  is  hardly  diminished,  if  the  pages  be  increased,  to  find  a  dollar 
magazine  on  such  a  plan  set  up  as  a  Nat'wual  one,  when  one  so  much  more  valua- 
ble and  worthy  the  name  is  already  publis'ied. 

We  have  learned  that,  the  Association  having  adjomncd,  the  Committee,  being 
authorized  to  act  in  the  matter,  met,  and,  after  due  discussion,  deemed  it  inexpe- 
dient to  publish  such  a  magazine  now,  and  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  sub- 
commiltec  to  report  next  year. —  Ed. 
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nal  as  the  good  it  is  expected  to  do.  Possibly  we  may  err  as 
to  the  ncedlessness  of  the  new  journah     JS'ous  verrons. 

The  business  character  of  the  Association  is  set  forth  in  tho 
foHowing:  "Mr.  Eickoff  animadverted  sharply  upon  tlio  un- 
business-lilve  method  of  procedure  of  the  Convention,  wliich  left 
the  discussion  of  tho  real  interests  of  the  Association  to  a  few 
hours  near  the  close.  He  advocated  a  general  reform  in  busi- 
ness, stating  that  the  comnaittees  appointed  last  year  to  prepare 
business  had  grossly  neglected  their  duties.  He  Avould  have 
committees  arrange  business  ready  for  transaction  at  the  next 
annual  meeting,  so  that  gentlemen  could  come  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss questions  intelligently." 

As  a  season  of  sociability,  a  good  vacation-time  for  tired 
teachers,  it  seems  to  have  been  as  good  as  a  week  at  the  Springs 
or  at  Cape  May.  There  was  this  advantage,  too  :  many  had 
opportunity  to  ventilate  their  views  on  educational  reforms,  who 
could  not  have  done  it  at  Saratoga  oPthe  Cape.  The  experience 
of  Washington  hospitality  was  very  pleasant.  The  Association 
did  n't  visit  Mount  Vernon,  but  they  did  visit  the  President. 
As  this  was  of  national  importance,  we  give  the  description  of 
the  visit,  with  the  speeches  on  the  occasion,  to  close  the  pres- 
ent notice : 

The  Association,  at  the  hour  designated,  visited  the  Executive 
Mansion,  and  were  ushered  into  the  East  Eoom.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Pi'csident,  Mr.  A.  J.  Eickotf,  President  of  the 
Association,  and  lady,  approached  him,  and  were  introduced  by 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Washington.  After  exchanging  a  shako 
of  the  hand,  Mr.  Eickoff  addressed  the  President,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  requested,  in  behalf  of  those  composing  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association,  who  are  assembled  here  this  afternoon,  to  express  the  great  pleas- 
ure that  we  feel  in  having  this  opportunity  of  paying  our  respects  to  you,  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  our  nation  ;  and  we  hope  that,  at  no  very  distant  day,  in  some 
department  or  other  of  your  government,  you  may  become  connected  with  the 
great  cause  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  advance  which,  through 
the  agency  of  united  effort,  has  been  the  occasion  of  our  visiting  this  beautiful 
city  at  this  time. 

The  President,  in  response,  said  : 

I  am  very  happy  to  receive  a  visit  from  this  Association,  and  to  give  them  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  White  House.  They  richly  deserve  it,  and  they  deserve 
all  the  honor  that  can  be  conferred  upon  them.  Ours  is  a  free  Government;  here 
the  people  possess  all  the  power,  and  if  there  be  any  portion  of  the  ])o\ver  which 
they  have  not  secured,  they  certainly  will  acquire  it.  The  only  safeguard  is  to 
elevate  them  by  having  them  become  thoroughly  educiited  ;  by  connnunicating 
sound  knowledge  to  them  in  youth  ;  and,  above  all,  to  bless  that  knowledge  by 
instruction  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  true  religion.  Without  that  religion, 
there  can  be  no  prosperity,  there  can  be  no  liberty,  there  can  be  no  advancement 
in  real  knowledge.  You,  then,  have  the  most  important  functions  to  perform, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  performed  wi-sely  and  well ;  and  I  wish  you  all  the 
success  you  can  have,  and  certainly  not  more  than  you  deserve. 

The  President  was  then  introduced  separately  to  all  in  tho 
room.  A. 
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SCHOOL        GOVERNMENT 


Government  in  its  broadest  sense  is  the  regulation  of  those  rela- 
lations  which  exist  between  sovereign  and  subject.  Tlius,  divine 
government  is  founded  on  the  relations  between  tlie  Creator  and 
the  creature  ;  civil,  on  those  between  the  executive  power  and  the 
citizen;  family,  on  those  between  the  parent  and  the  child  ;  and 
school,  on  those  between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  ditferent  kinds 
of  government  all  propose  different  ent/s.  The  end  of  divine 
government  is  to  secure  the  love  of  the  subject;  of  civil,  his 
obedience;  and  of  family  and  school,  both  his  love  and  obedi- 
ence. The  State  can  aim  onl}-  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the 
citizen,  and  punishes,  therefore,  only  for  open  disobedience.  Can 
.any  one  doubt  that  there  fire  as  bad  men  out  of  prison  as  in  it? 
men  walking  at  large  who  as  much  deserve  to  be  hung  as  any 
that  have  been  —  that  is,  if  any  ought  to  be?  But,  because  they 
are  not  guilty  of  overt  acts,  the  State  can  do  nothing  with 
them.  The  object  of  the  divine  government  is  to  purify  the 
heart  by  securing  its  affections.  It  does  not  aim  to  secure  mere 
outward  obedience,  though  that  would  incidentally  follow.  The 
parent  wishes  to  have  an  orderl}^  household;  but  what  true  pa- 
rent would  be  satisfied  with  that  only,  without  securing  the  af- 
fections of  his  children  ?  jS'ow,  school  government  is  merely  a 
transfer  of  parental  government.  The  teacher  stands  for  the 
time  in  'loco  parentis',  and  the  law  recognizes  this  position  by 
giving  him  equal  powers.  He  may,  indeed,  be  punished  if  he 
abuses  them,  but  so  may  a  parent  also.  Teachers  ought,  there- 
fore, to  aim  at  securing  both  the  affection  and  the  obedience  of 
their  pupils. 

There  are  some  teachers  satisfied  with  maintaining  t/oorZ  orc?er 
only,  without  reference  to  the  means  —  •whether  from  affection 
or  fear.  Did  I  Bixy  teachers?  No,  the}^  are  not.  They  might 
be  called  school-masters.  But  I  can  not  even  allow  them  that 
name.  They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  school-room.  I 
could  not  live  in  the  school-room,  if  surrounded  with  a  hostile 
attitude. 

Having  ascertained  the  end  of  school  government,  we  are 
prepared  to  announce  the  fundamental  principle  on  Avhich  it 
ought  to  be  conducted;  wrong  doing  and  jJunishment,  right  doing 
■and  reward,  should  be  connected  together  as  cause  and  effect.  They 
should  natural!}^  and  logicall}^  follow  each  other,  and  the  teach- 
er should  be  able  to  show  the  scholars  the  connection  between 
them.  Each  scholar  should  be  shown  —  indeed,  from  their  na- 
ture, should  at  once  him.sclf  be  able  to  perceive — the  reason  of 
the  punishment  he  suffers,  or  of  the  reward  he  receives. 

Bat  how  diff'erently  in  the  past  has  this  matter  been  man- 
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aged  !  Punishments  have  been  almost  entirely  arbitrary.  The 
same  kind  has  been  inflicted  for  all  manner  of  offenses.  Yet, 
what  connection  is  there,  I  would  like  to  ask,  between  an  im- 
perfect recitation  and  a  slapped  hand,  or  indolence  or  talking 
and  standing  on  one  foot,  with  a  book  on  the  head  or  in  the  out- 
stretched hand  't  Eut  undoubtedly  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
waj-  —  a  natural  and  logical  connection  between  offense  and  pun- 
ishment. This  is  the  principle  of  the  divine  government.  If  a 
man  puts  his  hand  in  the  fire  it  will  be  burned.  If  he  cats  or 
drinks  to  excess,  he  suffers  from  the  mania  or  the  gout.  In 
short,  if  he  transgresses  a  ])hysical  law,  he  is  punished  physical- 
ly; an  intellectual  law,  intellectually;  and  a  moral  or  religious 
law,  morally.  There  is  nothing  surer  than  that  every  one  who 
does  wrong  shall  be  punished  for  it;  and  he  who  does  right  will 
be  rewarded.  Whether  this  is  seen  or  known  of  the  world  or 
not,  it  is  still  true. 

Now  carry  this  principle  into  the  school-room.  If  the  teach- 
er governs  according  to  this  system,  the  scholar  will  dissociate 
his  personality  from  the  punishment;  that  is  to  say,  he  will 
not  suppose  the  ])unishment  proceeds  from  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  teacher,  but  that  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  settled  jn'inciple 
or  law.  Consequently,  no  personal  enmity  or  resentment  will 
be  felt  toward  him.  Thus  tlie  condemned  criminal  feels  no  en- 
mity against  the  judge,  for  he  knows  that  he  is  but  the  officer 
appointed  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  violated  law. 

But  how  will  this  system  work  in  practice?  Take  some  ex- 
amples by  way  of  illustration.  Suppose  a  pupil  makes  a  dirt 
on  the  floor,  what  would  be  the  natural  and  logical  punish- 
ment? Why,  to  remove  it.  Or  injures  the  school-furniture? 
To  have  it  repaired.  Or  quarrels  with  his  companions  on  the 
pla}'  ground?    To  be  excluded  from  it. 

You  will  perceive  at  once  there  is  such  a  thing  as  school  ethics, 
arising  from  the  duties  of  scholars.  These  give  a  foundation 
for  school  government.  Ethics  are  the  foundation  of  civil  law: 
no  lawyer  can  excel  in  his  profession  who  does  not  make  them 
his  profound  study.  We  have,  then,  to  inquire  what  are  the  du- 
ties of  pupils,  how  may  they  be  violated,  and  what  are  the  nat- 
ural and  logical  punishments  to  be  attached  to  such  violations, 
and  the  whole  subject  of  school  government  is  before  us.  A 
school  is  a  country  in  miniature,  and  it  requires  nearly  as  much 
administrative  ability  to  govern  the  former  as  the  latter:  in- 
deed, I  do  not  know  but  that  we  may  say  more;  for  in  the  state 
the  chief  executive  is,  as  it  were,  hid  away,  but  in  the  school  he 
comes  in  direct  contact  with  those  he  has  to  rule. 

The  duties  of  scholars  are  those  which  they  owe  to  their 
teachers  and  officers,  to  their  parents,  to  one  another,  to  them- 
selves, to  the  school-furniture,  etc.  Now,  ascertain  how  all 
these  may  be  violated.  You  can  do  it  yourselves  at  your 
leisure.     Then  append  the  appropriate  punishment. 

J.  1*.  WiCKEBSHAM,  in  Penn.  School  Journal. 
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SPELLING 


The  daily  routine  of  spelling  by  forming  classes  on  the  floor 
and  'putting  out'  words  to  be  spelled  vocally  is  the  only  mode 
in  use  in  many  of  the  schools  in  this  State.  Another  method 
of  conducting  the  exercise,  which  is  generally  liked  by  studious 
and  attentive  scholars,  may  be  new  to  many  teachers.  It  is  a 
source  of  discipline  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  requiring  strict 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  lesson  and  careful  exercise  of  his  memor}'  on  the  part  of 
the  scholar.  The  plan  is  this  :  in  giving  out  the  words,  the  pu- 
pils are  informed  that  they  need  not  spell  the  words  given  di- 
lectly  to  them  if  thc}^  know  or  think  that  a  previous  word  has 
been  misspelled.  The  teacher  pronounces  the  words,  one  after 
another,  giving  no  intimation  of  errors  by  look  or  otherwise. 
If  a  word  is  misspelled  and  a  pupil  to  whom  a  succeeding  word 
is  given  does  not  know  it,  he  will  spell  the  last  word  given;  and 
the  words  will  go  on  in  order  till  some  one  notices  and  corrects 
the  mistake,  if  there  be  any  who  can  do  so.  The  one  correct- 
ing the  mistake  goes  above  all  who  have  failed  to  correct,  as 
Avell  as  the  one  who  misspelled  the  word.  When  a  pupil  mis- 
spells a  word  in  attempting  to  correct,  the  word  just  pronounced 
by  the  teacher  is  again  pronounced,  for  the  next  pupil,  and  the 
same  course  is  pursued  as  with  the  original  error.  When  a 
word  is  corrected,  the  teacher  should  state  that  it  is  right,  and 
assign  the  pupil  to  his  place.  Some  times  there  will  be  several 
words  that  have  been  misspelled;  then  perhaps  the  last  word 
missed  will  be  corrected.  If  the  word  was  missed  on  that  round, 
the  one  correcting  it  can  go  above  the  one  to  whom  the  word 
was  first  given  ;  but  if  missed  on  a  previous  round,  he  could  go 
to  the  head.  Not  correcting  a  word  is  equivalent  to  missing  it. 
Some  times  the  one  at  the  head  and  several  othei'S  in  succession 
will  correct  misspelled  words.  There  can  be  no  change  of  places 
by  these,  and  others  are  debarred  from  going  above  them  on 
that  round,  though  correcting  a  word  missed  on  the  previous 
one.  After  the  last  word  has  been  spelled,  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  the  class  to  correct  any  words  remaining  unspelled. 
If  there  are  uncorrected  words  after  the  pupils  have  named  and 
spelled  all  noticed,  the  teacher  can  have  them  S])elled.  A  slight 
dot  with  a  pencil,  made  unnoticed  by  the  pupils,  enables  the 
teacher  to  call  up  all  that  have  been  misspelled.  These  are  the 
outlines;  the  minutiae  will  be  learned  as  the  intelligent  teacher 
proceeds.  There  are  times  when  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
decide  the  place  to  which  a  pupil  would  be  entitled;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  seeming  difficulties,  the  schohirs  will  give 
moi"e  attention  than  in  the  usual  method  of  telling  when  a  word 
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is  missed,  and  the  particular  words  of  a  lesson  are  more  thor- 
oughly learned. 

I  would  not  have  it  inferred  that  this  is  the  best  method  of 
spelling,  for  the  true  and  jiractical  way  is  to  write  on  the  slate 
or  blackboard  after  the  pupils  are  sufficiently  advanced;  but 
there  are  many  schools  that  would  not  give  up  the  excitement 
and  emulation  caused  by  such  an  exercise  in  spelling.       w.  s. 

[We  have  tried  with  good  success  in  spelling-classes  a  plan 
like  the  above  except  in  the  changing  of  places.  We  are  not 
very  fj-iendl}^  to  'going  up  and  down  ',  and  rarely  use  it  for  any 
purpose.  It  will  be  noticed  that  our  fi'iend  finds  difficulty  in 
deciding  alvva^-s  what  place  to  assign  a  pupil  who  corrects  a 
word.  We  could  usually  secure  what  we  deemed  a  healthy  emu- 
lation in  a  spelling-chiss  without  the  change  of  places,  but  other- 
wise following  the  plan  here  given.  Our  correspondent  is  fur- 
ther right  in  the  j^romincnce  to  be  given  to  written  spelling. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  of  the  methods  which  they 
pursue  in  conducting  spelling  exercises. —  Ed.] 


DeQuincey. —  In  person  he  is  any  thing  but  prepossessing, 
being  diminutive  in  stature  and  awkward,  in  his  movements, 
with  a  shriveled,  yellow,  parchment  skin.  His  head,  however, 
is  superb,  and  his  face  i-emarkably  sensitive  and  expressive; 
the  eyes  sunken,  but  brilliant  with  the  fires  of  genius  and  the 
illuminations  of  opium.  In  manners  he  is  a  model  of  decorum, 
urbanity,  and  natural,  unaffected  gentilit3\  lie  is  a  magnificent 
talker,  and  a  fine  reader;  which  last  qualit}'  he  notes  as  a  rare 
accomplishment,  whether  among  men  or  women.  He  is  genial 
and  hospitable  in  his  household.  He  performs  set  tasks  of  walk- 
ing, day  by  da}-,  in  his  garden,  and  marks  his  progress  by  de- 
l^osits  of  stones  He  has  offered  his  body,  after  death,  to  tho 
surgeons,  for  dissection,  as  his  contribution  to  phj-siological  sci- 
ence. He  seriously  believes  that  the  dreadful  gnawing  of  his 
stomach,  which  arises,  perhaps,  from  the  colla])se  and  impotency 
of  that  organ  through  the  use  of  oi)iMm,  is  caused  by  the  rava- 
ges of  a  living  animal.  He  is  singular  in  his  habits:  often  dis- 
appears from  his  home  for  daj-s  together,  no  inquiry  being  made 
after  him  by  his  frifends,  and  I'cturns  as  m^-steriously  as  he  went. 
He  has  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  married  to  an  officer  in 
the  Indian  army";  the  other,  and  eldest,  presides  over  the  house, 
and  acts  as* his  amanuensis. 


Talleyrand,  talking  of  a  man  who  dealt  in  nothing  but  quo- 
tations, said,  "That  fellow  has  a  mind' of  inverted  commas." 


EDITOR'S   TABLE 


Reduction  of  Salaries. —  When  it  was  recorded  in  the  Teacher  last  year  that  the 
State  Capital  raised  money  to  employ  a  school  superintendent  by  cutting  down 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  we  hoped  no  such  act  would  need  record  again.  But 
we  are  disappointed.  We  know  of  at  least  two  similar  cases.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  oaly  one  of  these  is  in  Illinois.  The  other  is  'just  over  the  line '  in  a  sis- 
ter State.  To  raise  means  to  employ  a  Principal  at  an  advanced  salary,  the  wages 
of  lady  teachers  have  been  reduced  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  week.  In  one  case 
EVERY  TEACHER  has  bccn  discharged,  some  of  whom  had  long  been  in  the  service, 
and  heretofore  with  increasing  satisfaction,  to  employ  a  male  Principal  at  an  ad- 
vance of  25  per  cent,  on  former  salaries.  Do  these  things  betoken  promise  for  the 
schools  where  that  course  is  pursued  ?  Do  they  bespeak  increased  interest  in  ed- 
ucation ?  We  think  not,  especially  in  a  case  where  we  know  there  was  not  only 
this  discharge  and  reduction,  but  a  breach  of  good  faith.  Such  places  are  looking 
for  ghry,  for  puffs,  for  a  name  for  liberality.  We  thought,  as  we  began,  of  only 
one  place  in  Illinois  where  ladies'  salaries  had  been  lowered  to  increase  a  Princi- 
pal's salary.  We  recall  now  a  case  where  a  lady  who  has  had  thirty  dollars  per 
month  is  urged  to  remain  for  twenty-four  dollars.  The  name  of  the  place  has 
often  been  in  the  papers. 

Now,  friends,  we  know  of  no  Principal  worthy  of  his  position  who  is 
overpaid.  But  is  it  jiist  that  the  lady  teachers  should  have  such  reduction 
in  their  pay  to  make  suitable  salaries  for  gentlemen  ?  What  kind  of  propriety 
is  there  in  glorifying  a  place  for  its  devotion  to  education  when  its  nhow 
of  liberality  is  made  as  the  Indian  lengthened  his  blanket,  by  cutting  a  strip  from 
the  top  to  put  on  the  bottom  ?  The  responsible  duty  of  woman  as  an  educator  is 
a  favorite  theme,  her  peculiar  fitness  for  the  training  of  youthful  mind  justly  ex- 
tolled ;  yet  some  of  the  very  men  who  have  so  much  to  say  on  these  topics  are 
guilty  of  gross  inconsistency  and  injustice  in  their  treatment  of  female  teachers. 
We  know  of  one  case  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  a  lady's  salary  io  four 
dollars  a  week  to  enable  the  Board  to  pay  a  Principal  $1,000  a  year.  That  is  much 
such  economy  as  it  would  be  for  a  merchant  to  buy  the  cheap  sorts  of  dry  goods 
in  order  to  have  more  money  left  to  pay  a  high  rent  for  a  showy  sales-room.  Such 
economy  (?)  will  bring  its  own  retribution.  No  permanent  prosperity  can  exist 
imder  such  a  policy.  We  deem  good  assistants  as  important  in  a  school  as  a  good 
Principal.  The  best  Principal  may  be  at  the  head,  but  give  him  unqualified  as- 
sistants, reduce  the  salaries  of  good  ones  to  make  him  sufficient  compensation, 
and  the  work  can  not  fail  to  be  inefficient  and  unhannonious.  We  know  of  a  case 
in  which  a  Principal  resigned  to  go  to  a  new  point.  The  Board,  in  employing  his 
successor,  commenced  with  a  salary  of  $200  less,  on  the  ground  that  the  other  was 
a  tried  man,  while  they  had  yet  to  learn  the  new  one.  But  they  did  not  boast  of 
saving  $200,  for  they  distributed  the  money  among  the  assistant  teachers,  increas- 
ing their  salaries,  at  the  same  time  purposing  to  increase  the  Principal's  salary  as 
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he  went  on.  They  took  the  ground  that  the  assistant  teachers  must  do  the  work, 
though  the  Principal  might  give  character  and  guidance  to  it,  and  justi}'  deemed 
it  fit  they  should  be  paid  for  it.  It  will  be  safe  to  look  in  that  place  for  a  good 
school. 

Not  long  ago  an  individual  came  to  the  Principal  of  one  of  our  large  graded 
schools  to  get  a  copy  of  the  school  law.  "The  people  out  in  our  dist,rict  want  to 
see  what  they  can  do  with  the  Directors.  They  've  went  and  bought  a  lot  of 
things  that  ain't  no  use :  they  've  got  two  hundred  and  forty  marbles,  and  some 
things  they  call  maps,  that  ain't  no  maps  and  ha'  n't  no  names  on  'em,  and  the 
people  do  n't  mean  to  stand  it."  The  visitor  was  invited  to  be  seated,  a  copy  of 
the  law  and  of  Mr.  Bateman's  circular  furnished  him,  and  he  was  invited  to  ob- 
serve how  the  school  was  conducted.  A  class  came  to  recite  in  Geography,  and, 
as  they  used  Outline  Maps,  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon  the  man  from  a  district 
where  they  had  '  some  things  they  called  maps  with  no  names  on  'em '.  The  lower 
departments  were  visited,  and  the  Principal  found  in  using  the  Numeral  Frame 
that  it  was  the  'two  hundred  and  forty  marbles'  spoken  of.  The  children  sung  a 
good  school  song,  the  teacher  offered  to  come  into  their  district  and  explain  mat- 
ters a  little,  and  the  visitor  departed  ready  to  defend  instead  of  attack  the  Di- 
rectors. We  can  not  envy  the  position  of  the  teacher  in  that  district,  however. 
One  patron,  at  least,  had  learned  more  of  the  use  of  school  apparatus  and  maps 
than  the  teacher  knew.  The  articles  had  beeji  of  no  use  —  the  teacher  knowing 
nothing  about  them. 

Extremes  Meet. —  Not  long  since  we  were  in  a  school-yard  where  a  high,  tight 
board  fence  separated  the  sexes  as  they  came  in  at  the  front ;  in  the  back  yard, 
between  the  out-buildings,  the  boards  were  torn  off  the  fence. 

The  people  in  one  place  boasted  of  their  wealth,  and  paid  largely  for  extra  ac- 
commodations, but  a  lady  teacher  had  to  pay  for  window  curtains  or  go  without. 

An  expensive  case  for  apparatus  and  books  was  in  a  certain  school-room,  but 
so  high  from  the  floor  that  a  ladder  was  needed  to  get  up  to  it. 

A  large  movable  closet  and  wardrobe  stood  in  another  school-room,  looking  as 

nice  as  any  thirty-dollar  closet  could:    we  opened  it,  and  found  it  inclosed a 

seveniy-five-cent  Numeral  Frame. 

A  school  bought  $200  worth  of  apparatus,  including  the  Holbrook  Apparatus, 
which  the  teacher  did  not  know  how  to  use. 

A  certain  city  of  Illinois  had  its  schools  furnished  with  Boston  furniture,  and 
then  made  it  a  serious  charge  against  the-  Principal  that  he  wanted  the  house 
swept  daily,  and  refused  to  employ  any  one  to  do  it.  (We  presume  that  Board 
think  it  useless  for  their  wives  to  sweep  their  rooms  daily.) 

Fundamental  Rules  for  Study. —  The  following  excellent  rules  for  study,  or 
rather  for  instruction,  were  prepared  by  the  late  Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey, 
who,  though  an  advocate  for  exclusive  sectarian  instruction,  had  many  of  the 
elements  of  a  good  teacher:  (1.)  Subjects  to  be  studied,  rather  than  authors. 
(2.)  To  read  entire  works,  and  not  fragments.  (-3.)  None  of  the  studies  to  be  op- 
tional except  those  of  the  '  extraordinary  course '.  (4.)  No  student  to  be  advanced 
to  a  higher  form,  or  class,  until  he  has  completed  the  studies  of  those  below  it. 
(6.)  At  the  end  of  every  division  of  a  work  or  subject,  the  whole  subject  to  be 
46 
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rapidly  revised  before  proceeding  furtlier.  (6.)  The  previous  lesson  always  to  be 
briefly  revised  before  taking  up  that  of  the  day.  (7.)  Lessons  in  the  languages, 
in  the  revise,  to  be  translated,  and  not  construed.  (8.)  The  editions  of  the  classics 
employed  to  be  without  notes,  ordo,  or  translations. 

A  Lake-Michigan  Fossil. —  There  is  before  us  a  part  of  a  limb  of  a  tree  about 
half-carbonized,  which  was  taken  from  a  stratum  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  bank 
of  Lake  Michigan,  at  Evanston,  a  few  miles  north  of  Chicago.  This  layer  of  veg- 
etable matter  is  about  eight  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  lake,  and  is  cov- 
ered by  a  deposit  of  gravel  and  other  drift  from  five  to  eight  feet  thick.  The 
thickness  of  the  vegetable  layer  is  from  six  to  fourteen  inches.  The  whole  of  it 
is  in  a  partially-carbonized  state,  showing  plainly  the  marks  of  leaves,  and  con- 
taining many  well-preserved  trunks  of  trees  —  even  bark,  in  many  cases,  being  in 
good  preservation. 

When  was  that  matter  deposited  ?  Was  it  washed  from  some  other  spot,  or 
did  a  forest  grow  there,  whicli  fell,  and,  with  all  its  vegetable  growth,  was  com- 
pressed into  an  incipient  coal-bed  ?  We  are  not  informed  of  the  extent  of  the 
layer,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  great.  The  lake  must  have  been  many  feet  higher 
when  this  layer  was  deposited  or  crushed  there  than  at  present ;  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  superincumbent  layers  of  drift  are  not  the  work  of  a  single  flood. 
The  piece  of  wood  before  us  seems  to  be  oak,  indicating  an  origin  since  the  pres- 
ent forms  of  vegetable  life  have  been  growing.  Was  it  a  pre-Adamite  tree  of 
which  we  see  a  fragment  ? 

We  heard  a  gentleman,  not  long  ago,  advance  the  idea  that  the  coal  formation 
did  not  necessarily  require  such  total  changes  in  the  condition  of^  things  as  we 
usually  suppose.  Said  he,  "  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  that  great  eddy  known  as 
the  Sargasso  Sea,  great  masses  of  vegetable  matter  are  accumulating,  which,  sink- 
ing to  the  bottom,  may,  by  a  change  of  currents,  some  time  be  covered  by  a  de- 
posit of  sand  or  other  earthy  matter,  then,  by  pressure  and  influence  of  internal 
heat,  be  carbonized,  forming  a  coal-bed.  An  upheaval  by  volcanic  action  might 
bring  it  within  reach  of  the  miner."  We  see  an  obstacle  to  that  view  in  the  dif- 
ference between  the  class  of  plants  found  in  coal-beds  and  those  now  growing. 
Yet  the  appearance  of  this  Lake-Michigan  stratum  of  half-formed  coal  indicates 
that  coal  may  now  be  forming  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  supposed 
with  regard  to  the  Sargasso  Sea. 

Sham  Education. —  We  present  this  month  considerable  matter  from  new  cor- 
respondents. The  article  with  regard  to  the  false  show  of  education  is  by  a  lady 
who  relates  personal  experience.  We  will  state  that,  while  the  institution  spoken 
of  especially  is  not  in  this  State,  we  are  compelled,  by  regard  for  the  truth,  to 
acknowledge  that  we  have  schools  where  similar  work  is  done.  A  friend  was  in 
a  prominent  High  School  of  this  State,  and  heard  a  class  recite  in  Virgil,  trans- 
lating with  such  accuracy  as  he  had  not  heard  in  a  class  before,  and  he  was 
curious  to  see  how  a  class  could  be  so  well  instructed.  In  conversing  afterward 
with  a  member  of  the  class,  he  found  that  the  mode  of  preparing  for  recitation 
was,  for  the  class  to  prepare  written  translations  of  the  assigned  lesson,  which  were 
given  to  the  teacher,  who  corrected  them  and  returned  them,  after  which  they 
were  called  upon  for  regular  recitation.  The  fluency  of  recitation  ceased  to  be 
remarkable  to  our  friend. 
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The  Associated  Press. —  How  many  of  those  who  read  the  daily  telegraphic 
column  in  the  papers  have  any  idea  of  the  energy  displayed  and  expense  incurred 
by  the  conductors  of  the  leading  papers  to  procure  the  news  for  them  ?  A  diffi- 
culty which  has  grown  out  of  the  Xova-Scotia  Telegraph  Company's  giving  the 
exclusive  use  of  its  wires  for  six  hours  after  the  arrival  of  steamers  has  led  to  the 
publication  of  a  statement  which  is  of  considerable  interest.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  Associated  Press  (which  includes  all  who  regularly  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pense of  obtaining  dispatches)  owns  yarious  steamboats,  news-yachts,  carrier- 
pigeons,  and  other  means  of  speedy  conveyance,  in  addition  to  all  the  advantage 
they  can  get  of  telegraphs.  Their  expenses  are  over  $200,000  a  year.  Large  as 
this  sum  is,  it  is  less  than  would  be  needed  if  each  paper  obtained  the  general 
news  at  individual  expense.  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  special  dispatches 
to  individual  papers.  The  public  certainly  have  a  better  right  to  the  news  than 
a  handful  of  stock-brokers  and  grain-dealers,  who  take  advantage  of  their  earlier 
knowledge  of  European  markets  to  make  sales  or  purchases  to  the  damage  of 
those  who  are  compelled  to  wait  six  hours  longer  for  information. 

CniRiQUi. —  A  new  gold  region  is  just  found  in  Chiriqui  (pronounced  Chee-ree'- 
kee).  This  is  the  northermost  district  of  New  Grenada,  lying  upon  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  and  mostly  between  8°  and  9°  N.  lat.  and  8-3°  and  84°  \Y.  long.,  being,  by 
an  air  line,  160  miles  west  of  Aspinwall.  The  inhabitants,  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, were  accustomed  to  bury  with  their  dead  their  valuables,  especially  their 
idols,  which  were  of  gold ;  and  it  is  found  that  these  ancient  cemeteries  are  better 
mining  ground  than  California  can  afford.  The  newspapers  report  that  one  man 
found  a  crown  of  gold  weighing  thirty-five  pounds,  which  must  have  belonged  to 
a  very  stiff-necked  chief. 

How  TiiET  Predict  the  "Weather  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. —  Prof. 
Henry,  at  the  Scientific  Association,  gave  an  account  of  the  method  pursued  each 
day  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  record  and  predict  the  weather.  They  have 
a  map  of  the  United  States  hung  upon  a  board,  with  pins  stuck  through  at  the 
points  wliere  the  observers  of  the  Institution  are  stationed.  The  Institution  has 
daily  reports  by  telegrapli  from  many  of  these  points.  Each  morning  an  assist- 
ant hangs  a  cord  on  the  pins  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  weather  —  black  if  rain- 
ing, green  if  snowing,  brown  if  cloudy,  and  white  if  fair.  All  storms  travel  east, 
and  thus  they  are  enabled  to  predict  with  great  certainty  the  condition  of  the 
weather  twelve  hours  in  advance.  Ex. 

There  is  an  error  in  the  statement  that  'all  storms  travel  east'.  Storms  unac- 
companied by  wind  do  so,  but  the  course  of  those  accompanied  by  strong  winds  is 
not  uniform. 

A  Long  River  Voyage. —  Two  steamers  in  the  service  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  left  St.  Louis  in  the  latter  part  of  May  last,  and  ascended  the  Missouri 
river  to  Fort  Benton,  a  point  within  sixty  miles  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  This  is  nine  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  and 
seven  hundred  miles  further  than  any  other  steamboat  has  ever  been.  One  of  the 
boats  returned  to  St.  Louis,  arriving  August  16,  having  performed  a  voyage  of 
over  6,200  miles  in  79  days.  .  Mo.  Republicau. 

The  National  Teachers'  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
next  year. 
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The  State  Fair  is  close  at  hand,  commencing  on  the  Oth  instant,  at  Freeport. 
What  an  educational  institution  it  is,  with  its  machinery,  from  a  common  hoe  or 
knife  to  a  reaper,  a  stationary  engine,  or  a  steam  plow,  with  its  horses  and  cattle, 
sheep  and  chickens,  fruits  and  grains,  its  domestic  and  foreign  fabrics.  We  trust 
that  many  of  the  schools  within  reasonable  distance  on  the  railroads  leading  to 
Freeport  will  be  represented  there.  Much  could  be  learned  by  spending  a  single 
day^among  the  varied  implements  and  productions  exhibited,  to  serve  as  illustra- 
tions and  information  for  future  use. 

A  Meeting  Broken  up  by  Flies. —  The  services  in  the  Presbyterian  (O.S.)  church 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  the  evening  of  July  24,  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination by  swarms  of  lake  files.  They  came  so  thick  about  the  preacher,  and 
flew  so  thickly  into  the  gas-lights,  that  he  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  and 
dismissed  the  congregation,  while  the  insects  left  measurable  quantities  of  their 
singed  carcasses  under  the  burners. 

Atlantic  Telegraph. —  The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  have  decided  to  make 
the  conductor  of  the  next  cable  consist  of  six  wires,  twisted,  about  six  times  the 
size  of  the  old  one.  There  will  be  no  outside  covering  of  wire  except  for  a  few 
hundred  miles  at  each  end.  The  new  cable  is  to  be  laid  down  guarantied  in  all 
respects,  and  is  expected  to  be  in  order  for  business  early  next  summer. 

We  trust  our  friends  will  send  us  details  of  school-room  experience,  and  any 
educational  news  within  their  range  of  information.  We  shall  often  be  obliged 
to  condense  correspcndence  to  give  it  place,  Taut  we  want  the  facts,  we  want 
you  to  compare  notes  on  modes  of  teaching  and  government.  We  mean  to  make 
the  7'eac7ie?' a  means  of  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the  State 
and  schools  of  different  kinds,  but  we  can  not  manufacture  facts  :  we  must  ob- 
serve them,,  or  receive  them. 

Washingtojj. —  There  are  2,500  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Washington  (D.C.), 
with  twenty-five  teachers,  whose  salaries  amount  to  $12,000  per  annum.  The 
total  expei»se  for  the  support  of  the  system  is  $35,000  a  year.  In  1851  taxes  were 
first  levied  to  support  the  schools.  The  school-houses  are  all  worthless,  and  there 
are  more  than  5,000  children  who  do  not  attend  school  at  all.  An  appropriation 
has  been  made  to  build  a  new  school-house  in  the  First  District  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  Congress  will,  at  its  next  session,  appro- 
priate a  handsome  sum  in  aid  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city. 

Massachusetts  Reform  School. —  The  main  building  of  this  institution  (at 
Westboro)  was  almost  destro)'ed  by  fire,  Aug.  13th;  one  wing  escaped  damage. 
It  contained  500  boys:  one  of  them,  named  Credan,  was  the  incendiary,  and  has 
confessed  the  offense,  implicating  others.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  $75,000. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  School,  in  1849,  it  has  received  2,500  boys.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Legislature,  at  their  special  session  in  September,  will  take  meas- 
ures for  replacing  the  building.  ' 

Hon.  Horace  Mann  died  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  July  2.  We  intended  to  have 
presented  our  readers  with  an  outline  of  his  life  in  the  present  number,  but  are 
■obliged  to  defer  it  till  another  month. 
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CiroATE's  Style. —  Mr.  Garuison  says  of  Mr.  Choate's  speeches  that  they  were 
"distinguished  for  hibyrinthine  verbosity  beyond  all  power  of  extrication.  A 
more  vicious  style  is  not  to  be  found  in  English  history  —  inflated,  disjointed, 
flashy,  sophoniorical,  double-and-twisted,  helter-skelter,  and  whatever  character- 
izes the  'spread-eagle'  school."  After  contrasting  him  with  Webster,  whose 
style  was  admirably  elegant  and  strong,  he  says,  "  Granted  that  he  was  remarka- 
ble for  his  literary,  scholastic,  and  legal  attainments,  for  his  copiousness  of  speech, 
exuberance  of  imagination,  and  power  of  persuasion,  there  is  nothing  to  quote  and 
nothing  to  remember  in  any  of  his  oratorical  efforts,  because  of  endless  circumlo- 
cution and  metaphysical  cloudiness."  We  have  no  doubt  that  all  this  is  true ; 
but  CriOATE  made  people  feel  as  if  he  had  said  something  that  they  understood. 
But  his  fame  must  rapidly  diminish  :  he  was  not  a  great  man ;  only  a  great  talker. 
If  any  young  men  are  disposed  to  labor  for  fame,  let  them  take  warning  and  work 
for  nobler  ends  by  better  methods. 

Sewing  Machines. —  The  number  of  lock-stitch  sewing  machines  manufactured 
in  one  year  in  this  country  (to  June  30,  1859),  was  37,442  ;  the  whole  number  in 
use  in  England,  of  every  kind,  is  stated  by  the  London  Mechanic's  Magazine  at 
10,000.  The  same  authority  says  that  the  shuttle  or  lock-stitch  machine  was  made 
in  England,  by  Fisher  and  Gibbons,  two  years  before  it  was  patented  in  America 
by  Elias  Howe. 

Many  years  ago,  during  a  terrific  storm  in  the  night,  those  stopping  at  a  little 
tavern  in  Western  New  York  were  greatly  frightened.  A  Moravian  preacher  was 
among  the  guests,  and  near  midnight  was  aroused  by  the  rest,  who  in  their  alarm 
declared  that  the  'judgment-day  was  come  '.  He  took  it  very  coolly,  saying,  "  Do 
you  suppose  the  judgment-day  will  come  in  the  night  ?  " 

Idolatry  in  the  United  States. —  We  find  a  statement  in  the  papers  that  a 
Chinese  temple  has  been  erected  in  San  Francisco  at  the  cost  of  $20,000,  and 
an  idol  has  been  imported  from  China  at  the  cost  of  $30,000 :  the  Chinese 
say  that  it  represents  one  of  their  great  men  who  lived  300  years  ago. 

More  Camels,  says  the  Civilian,  of  Galveston,  are  coming  to  Texas.  The  im- 
portation now  expected  is  to  be  made  from  Upper  Mongolia.  They  are  stronger 
than  any  other  kind  of  camels,  and  are  accustomed  to  the  severest  hardships. 
They  are  to  enter  the  United  States  via  San  Francisco. 

St.  Anthony's  Falls. —  The  Minneapolis  Journal  says  that  this  cataract  is  likely 
to  disappear  in  a  few  years.  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  bed  of  rock  which 
forms  it  has  given  way  in  a  single  week ;  and,  as  this  ledge  extends  back  but  1200 
feet,  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  entirely  worn  away. 

English  against  Latin. —  At  the  late  Commencement  of  the  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity the  academic  degrees  were  conferred,  not  in  the  usual  Latin  formula, 
but  in  plain  English.     Good  ! 

"Men  of  Mark." — The  last  Legislature  of  Texas  contained  thirteen  men  who 
could  not  write  their  names.  Tribune. 

Prof.  Loomis  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Rutgers  College. 
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Do  n't  Ktli,  the  QtTAii,s. —  A  correspondent  of  the  Centralia  Press  says  that, 
about  tlie  first  of  Juno  hist,  Wm.  Noiiton,  an  intelligent,  observing  fanner-boy, 
near  Tainaroa,  observed  the  quails  (commonly  called  'partridges'  in  Egypt)  very 
busy  among  his  young  corn.  lie  observed  a  small  flock  commencing  at  one  side 
of  the  field,  taking  about  five  rows,  following  them  regularly  through  the  field, 
scratching  and  picking  about  every  hill  till  they  came  to  the  other  side  of  the 
field  ;  then  taking  another  five  rows  on  their  return,  and  thus  continuing,  till  he 
thought  they  were  ceitainly  pulling  up  the  corn.  lie  shot  one  and  then  proceeded 
to  examine  the  corn-ground.  On  all  the  ground  that  they  had  been  over  he  found 
but  one  stalk  of  corn  disturbed  ;  that  was  seratclied  nearly  out  of  the  ground,  but 
the  kernel  was  still  attached  to  the  stalk.  In  the  crop  of  the  quail  he  found  one 
cut-worm,  twenty-one  striped  vine-bugs,  over  one  hundred  chinch-bugs  that  still 
retained  their  individuality,  a  mass  apparently  consisting  of  hundreds  of  chinch- 
bugs,  but  not  one  kernel  of  com.  The  quails  have  been  decreasing  in  number  in 
that  vicinity  for  about  five  years  past,  and  the  chinch-bug  increasing.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  facts  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  each  other. 

Teachers,  do  read  the  above  or  tell  it  in  your  schools,  and  do  what  you  can  to 
repress  this  war  upon  the  useful  little  birds. 

Dinner  to  Mrs.  Stowe. —  A  dinner  was  given  to  Mrs.  Stowe  previous  to  her  de- 
parture for  Europe,  at  the  Revere  House,  Boston  —  by  the  Atlantic  Club,  we  be- 
lieve. She  accepted  the  invitation  on  condition  that  wine  should  be  prohibited. 
The  table  was  guiltless  of  wine  till  the  invited  guests  had  departed,      n.  Y.  Tribune. 

That  was  more  to  be  imitated  than  the  example  of  Chief-Justice  Shaw  and 
President  Jamks  Walker  of  Harvard  University,  in  participating  in  a  convivial 
supper  given  in  honor  of  Morphy,  the  celebrated  chess-player.  Wendell  Phil- 
lips has  written  a  scathing  letter  addressed  to  these  latter  gentlemen,  censuring 
their  course,  which  we  find  published  in  some  of  the  eastern  papers. 

Sewing  Machines. —  Some  men  are  very  zealous  for  the  'good  of  the  schools'. 
The  zeal  of  a  certain  western  agent  for  a  sewing  machine  is  quite  as  ardent  as  any 
we  know  of.  He  is  very  anxious  to  devise  some  plan  to  sell  sewing  machines  to 
school-districts.  We  imagine  that  the  common  needle  has  hardly  found  its  way 
into  many  of  our  schools  yet,  and,  while  we  admire  the  idea  of  teaching  girls  to 
sew,  we  think  the  gentleman  is  in  advance  of  the  age,  slightly.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  issue  a  circular  declaring 
sewing  machines  a  necessary  part  of  school  apparatus,  just  now. 

Fall  Institutes. —  As  the  fall  Institutes  are  now  commencing,  we  trust  our 
friends  will  remember  us  in  two  ways:  First,  by  sending  us  short,  comprehensive 
records  of  their  meeting,  number  of  teachers  present,  and  plan  of  their  exercises; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  by  inducing  others  to  subscribe  for  the  Teacher. 

Woman  has  found  her  proper  'sphere 'at  last:  it  is  about  twenty-seven  feet 
round,  made  of  hoops.  Exchange. 

That  must  have  been  penned  by  a  man  of  circumscribed  ideas. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Society  holds  its  next  Fair  in  Chicago,  Sep- 
tember 12.  We  notice  among  the  articles  enumerated  to  receive  prizes  or  med- 
als '  Best  set  of  School  Furniture '. 

The  best  stock  a  man  can  invest  in  is  the  stock  of  a  farm ;  the  best  shares  are 
plow-shares;  and  the  best  banks  are  the  fertile  banks  of  the  rural  stream  —  the 
more  they  are  broken  the  better  dividends  they  pay.  H.  w.  Beecheb. 
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The  American  Association  for  the  Adtancemext  of  Sciexce. —  This  body  met 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  tlie  first  Wednesday  of  August,  and  continued  in  session 
one  week,  having  a  ver}'  harmonious  and  pleasant  meeting.  Papers  were  read  on 
various  subjects,  followed  some  times  by  discussions  elicited  by  the  statements  and 
opinions  presented. 

Prof.  Peirce  read  a  paper  respecting  the  late  comet.  Few  of  his  conclusions 
are  of  general  interest  except  this:  that  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  is  a  metallic 
mass,  as  heavy  as  iron,  though  small.  Prof  Bache  discussed  tlic  magnetic  obser- 
vations at  Girard  College,  showing  that  they  prove  a  connection  between  spots  on 
the  sun's  surf  ice  and  the  variable  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Charles 
H.  Hitchcock  read  a  paper  on  the  marks  of  Ancient  Glaciers  in  the  Green  Mount- 
ains. His  views  were  controverted  by  some  gentlemen,  who  maintained  that  no 
glaciers  ever  existed  in  our  American  mountains.  He  afterward  gave  a  de- 
scription of  the  Frozen  Well  of  Brandon,  Vt,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  June  is  but  33°.  During  the  session  Prof  Brocklesby  read  a  paper  mi- 
nutely describing  several  frozen  wefls:  three  at  Owego,  in  one  of  which  the  ice 
was  two  feet  thick  in  March  ;  one  in  Otis,  Mass.;  and  one  in  Brandon.  In  all  these 
the  water  came  through  gravel,  and  generally  it  was  shallow.  Prof  Loomis 
thought  it  less  strange  that  some  wells  should  freeze  than  that  all  should  not. 
The  cold  air  in  winter  would  of  course  flow  down  in  a  well,  and  if  there  were  no 
circulation  between  the  water  in  the  Avell  and  that  of  the  surrouudin"-  earth  it 
must  freeze. 

Prof.  Bache  gave  an  abstract  of  the  results  of  the  observations  of  temperature 
at  Van-Rensselaer  Harbor,  during  KaxXe's  Expedition,  as  reduced  and  compared  by 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Schott.  The  conversation  ensuing  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  observations  confirmed  the  theory  of  an  open  Polar  Sea.  Fossil  re- 
mains of  the  mastodon  and  other  creatures  were  presented,  and  the  skeleton  of  a 
fossil  whale  found  in  Vermont,  and  the  geological  position  of  such  remains  was 
discussed. 

Prof  Henry  spoke  on  Meteorology,  at  considerable  length  ;  his  views  on  some 
points,  especially  on  the  effect  of  ascending  currents  as  set  forth  by  Espy  and 
others,  were  stoutly  controverted  by  Judge  Butler,  who  pronounced  some  com- 
mon theories  mere  humbug.  Prof  Loomis  gave  an  account  of  a  storm  in  Europe, 
illustrated  by  maps:  in  the  resulting  discussion  it  was  said  that  the  contending 
theories  of  Hare,  Espy,  and  Redfield,  were  each  proved  to  be  in  part  correct. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  make  remarks  on  the  recently-revived  doctrine 
of  equivocal  generation,  which  denies  the  doctrine,  omne  vknim  ex  ovo  —  every  liv- 
ing creature  comes  from  an  egg,  or  ovum.  The  little  moving  bodies  called  wii»nos, 
supposed  to  be  animals,  were  still  later  referred  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But 
Mr.  Clark  has,  while  watching  tiie  muscle  of  a  decaying  shrimp,  seen  the  ultimate 
muscular  fibrils  separate  and  swim  away  in  a  very  life-like  manner.  He  has  seen 
other  results  of  decay  which  he  thinks  will  account  for  many  genera  of  micro- 
scopic marvels. 

Dr.  Gibbon  showed,  from  the  accounts  of  travelers,  that  the  maize  is  probably 
indigenous  to  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  not  merely  an  Ameiican  plant.  Prof  Gray 
set  forth  the  similarity  of  the  flora  of  northeastern  Asia  and  eastern  America, 
showing  that  the  same  plants  are  found  in  Japan  which  are  con)mon  in  New  Eng- 
land.    Mr.  Field  opposed  the  prevalent  opinion  that  several  great  fossil  footprints 
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are  made  by  birds :  he  thinks  they  were  made  by  an  enormous  kangaroo-like  crea- 
ture, generally  walking  on  its  hind  legs;  and  he  has  found  grooves  in  the  rock 
caused  by  its  tail,  as  he  thinks.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  farm  on  which  most  of  the 
fossil  footprints  have  been  found.  [Perhaps  this  creature  was  like  Hadrosatjrus 
told  of  in  oui  January  number,  p.  39.]  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  jr.,  read  a  paper  show- 
ing the  absurdity  of  the  notion  that  aerolites,  or  meteors,  are  bodies  ejected  from 
volcanoes  in  the  moon.  He  showed  that  to  hit  the  earth  they  must  start  from  a 
particular  spot  in  the  moon,  and  that  for  every  one  that  hits  2,000,000  must  be 
shot  away,  so  that  the  moon  would  be  rapidly  diminished.  Prof.  Silijman  added 
that  chemical  examination  of  meteoric  stones  showed  that  they  were  but  scoriae 
burned  off  from  passing  meteors,  so  that  the  great  meteors  have  not  themselves 
reached  the  earth.  Prof  Peirce  thoughts  these  arguments  conclusive,  and  that 
meteoric  stones  are  in  fact  a  kind  of  comets. 

Prof  Whitney  gave  results  of  researches  into  Hindoo  Astronomy,  which  had 
convinced  him  that  it  was  derived  from  Greek  Astronomy  as  late  as  the  second  or 
third  century  of  our  era.  Prof  Jos.  LeConte  gave  a  theoretical  paper  on  the 
formation  of  oceans  and  continents.  Many  other  papers  were  presented,  including 
some  on  the  Pure  Mathematics.  One  other  of  interest,  by  Prof  B.  Silliman,  jr., 
was  on  the  discharge  of  electricity  through  gas-mains:  Prof  Henry  followed  up 
his  statements  with  repeated  instances  of  the  entry  of  electricity  into  houses 
through  gas-pipes ;  in  some  cases  it  had  left  the  lightning-rods  and  gone  through 
considerable  brick  and  mortar  to  the  gas-pipes. 

The  Association  is  to  meet  at  Newport  next  year. 

RocKFORD  Female  Seminary. —  During  the  session  of  the  Board  on  Thursday 
last,  they  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  John  C.  Proc- 
tor, of  Boston,  in  which  was  inclosed  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  an  apparatus  for  the  Seminary.  A  new  department  was  instituted, 
to  be  called  the  department  of  Natural  Science.  A  resolution  was  passed  author- 
izing the  Executive  Committee  to  take  measures  to  fit  up  the  Cabinet. 

Rockford  Kegiater,  July  1. 

A  TEACHER,  one  day,  endeavoring  to  make  a  pupil  understand  the  nature  and 
application  of  a  passive  verb,  said :  "  A  passive  verb  is  expressive  of  the  nature  of 
receiving  an  action  ;  as,  '  Peter  is  beaten '.  Now,  what  did  Peter  do  ?  "  "  Well, 
I  do  n't  know,"  answered  the  boy,  pausing  a  moment,  with  the  gravest  counte- 
nance possible,  "  without  he  hollered  1 "  Exchange. 

The  State  Seal  of  Oregon  is  an  escutcheon  supported  by  thirty-three  stars, 
with  the  'Union'  inscribed  upon  it.  In  relief,  mountains,  an  elk,  a  wagon,  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  which  there  is  a  British  man-of-war  departing  and  an  American 
steamer  arriving.  The  second  quartering  with  a  sheaf,  plow,  and  pick-axe. 
Crest,  the  American  Eagle.     Legend,  '  The  State  of  Oregon '.  Ex. 

There  are  four  million  students  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.  There  is  one  student  for  every  five 
free  persons.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  one  student  to  every  eight  persons ;  in 
France,  one  to  every  ten.  Ex. 

Two  THINGS  we  need  not  fret  about :  one,  that  which  we  can  help,  and  the 
other,  that  which  we  can  not  help.  If  we  can  help  a  matter,  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
it  without  fretting;  if  we  can  not  help  it,  fretting  will  not  mend  it. 

Our  '  Mathematical '  department  is  unavoidably  omitted  this  month. 
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College  Annitersaries. —  July  is  the  month  for  the  grand  carnival  of  colleges 
and  seminaries.  A  thousand  or  more  new  aspirants  for  success,  with  college 
laurels  freshly  won,  are  launched  into  public  life.  Then  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater 
turn  their  thoughts  and  steps  back  to  their  Mecca,  and  delight  to  met  the  friends 
of  youth.  Then  garlands  are  twined  and  dirges  chanted  for  the  illustrious  dead 
■whom  the  year  has  garnered. 

Harvard  Urdversihi. —  The  Commencement  exercises  were  attended  with  the 
usual  festivities  and  display.  The  solid  and  learned  men  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
were  all  present.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  ninety 
graduates.  In  the  other  departments,  thirty-seven  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Medicine  ;  foi'ty-four  of  Bachelor  of  Laws ;  nine  of  Bachelor  in  Science  ;  and 
fourteen  graduated  in  the  Divinity  School.  Thirty-nine  graduates  have  died  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the  average  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Of  these,  fourteen  were  lawyers,  nine  were  clergymen,  five  were  physicians, 
three  were  merchants,  one,  Wm.  H.  Pkf.scott,  a  historian. 

Prof  Huntington  and  others,  we  understand,  have  succeeded  in  procuring  suf- 
ficient funds  by  subscription  to  build  m  extensive  Gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the 
College.     An  unusually  large  class  has  applied  for  admission. 

Yale  College.— Oi  the  6,810  graduates  of  Yale  College  3,48*7  are  deceased;  43 
have  died  during  the  past  year.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni,  addresses  were 
delivered  bv  Prof  Sillim.\n;  Gov.  S.  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio;  Mavor  Caliioun',  of 
Spnngfield,"of  the  claims  of  1824;  H.  L.  Dawes,  of  Xorth-Adams,  of  the  class  of 
1839 ;  Senator  Tkumhull,  of  Illinois,  and  others.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
was  addressed  by  William  Strong,  of  Penn.;  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York,  was 
appointed  Orator  for  nexi  year,  and  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  of  Boston,  substitute; 
John  G.  Wiiittier,  of  Amesbury,  was  reappointed  to  deliver  the  poem,  with  J.  G. 
Holland,  of  Springfield,  as  his  substitute. 

The  following  graduates  of  Yale  College  have  died  within  the  past  year:  Hen- 
ry S.  Langpon,  of  Portsmouth  N.  II.,  and  John  McClellan,  of  Woodstock,  of  the 
class  of  1786  ;  Rev.  Gad  Newell,  of  Xelson,  N.H.,  aged  96,  and  Richard  McCcrdt, 
of  Lvme,  of  the  class  of  1787  ;  John  WoonwoRTH,  of  Albany,  of  the  class  of  1788  ; 
Rev.  Maltby  Gelston,  of  Sherman,  and  Benjamin  Parsons,  of  the  class  of  1794. 
The  oldest  living  graduate  is  Daniel  Dewey,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  the  class  of 
1787  ;  the  next'is  Rev.  Daniel  Waldo,  of  the  class  of  1788. 

The  Yale  College  corporation  have  voted  to  build  a  Gymnasium  costing  $10,000, 
and  to  procure  a  teacher  of  gynmastics.  It  was  also  voted  to  dispense  with  even- 
ing prayers,  and  require  all  the  faculty,  as  well  as  students,  to  attend  prayers  in 
the  morning;  and  with  this  arrangement  the  fiiculty  will  probably  defer  their  de- 
votions till  after  breakfast.  Among  the  apparatus  of  the  Gymnasium  are  to  be 
eight  bowling-alleys  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  students. 

Rutgers  College. —  The  Trustees  of  Rutgers  College  have  elected  Prof.  Elias 
LooMi's,  late  of  "the  Univereity  of  New  York,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  in  place  of 
Dr.  Strong;  and  Prof  How.Ird  Crosby,  also  of  the  New  York  University,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  in  place  of  Rev.  Dr.  Proudfit. 

Dartmouth  College. —  The  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,  after  a  somewhat 
protracted  discussion  of  the  merits  of  candidates  for  the  vacant  Professorships, 
appointed  Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  to  the  chair  of  Natural 
History,  in  place  of  Young,  deceased ;  and  Rev.  Charles  Aike.v,  of  N.H.,  to  the 
Latin  Professorship,  in  place  of  Sanborn,  resigned. 

Eloquent  tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Choate  by  surviving  class- 
mates and  others.  John  A.  Kicharmson,  Esq.,  of  Durham,  N.  II.,  who  was  a  class- 
mate of  Mr.  Choate,  gave  an  interesting  history  of  his  student  life.  He  had  been 
intimate  with  him  for  three  year.^,  and  was  familiar  with  his  habits  of  study,  his 
demeanor  in  the  recitation-room,  and  his  social  relations.  He  was  a  talented 
student  in  college;  he  was  more  than  that  —  he  was  a  learned  man  in  college. 
He  was  always  in  advance  of  the  routine  of  his  class,  and  his  study  always  antici- 
pated his  recitations.  He  had  been  in  his  room  at  all  hours,  and  never  found  him 
engaged  in  the  immediate  lesson  of  the  day.     He  was  the  oracle  of  his  class,  and 
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the  one  to  whom  they  looked  for  aid  on  all  occasions.  He  was  then,  as  ever,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  courtesy'  and  kindness,  and  no  appeal  to  him  for  assistance  was 
ever  made  in  vain.  He  had  no  rival  in  college,  nor  any  approach  to  a  rival.  In 
his  sophomore  year  he  was  conceded  to  be  the  most  learned  num  in  college,  and 
was  from  that  time  the  universal  favorite.  He  never  faltered  or  made  a  mistake 
in  his  recitations,  and  the  speaker  thought  some  times  that  President  Brown  pre- 
pared himself  with  special  care  in  hope  of  tripping  his  student,  but  at  any  rate  he 
never  succeeded.  Mr.  Choate  was  tlien  as  distinguished  for  civility  and  courtesy 
as  for  his  wondeiful  facility  in  acquiring  and  retaining  information,  and,  in  his 
junior  year,  President  Brown  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  was  qualified  to  fill 
any  professorship  in  any  college  in  the  country  He  was  always  ambitious,  but 
never  selfish,  never  a  recluse,  and  was  always  cheerful,  and  had  a  cordial  greeting 
for  all. 

Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  Salem. —  Prof  Crosby,  the  Principal,  present- 
ed the  annual  report.  The  whole  number  attending  during  the  year  has  been 
139  —  19  more  than  was  contemplated  when  the  buildings  were  erected.  Twelve 
were  denied  admission,  solely  for  want  of  room.  An  experiment  has  been  tried 
in  regard  to  instruction  in  vocal  music.  The  services  of  the  teachers  employed 
last  year  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  teaching  has  been  done  by  one  of  the 
pupils,  with  great  success  and  entire  satisfaction. 

Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  Westfield. —  This,  like  the  other  Normal 
Schools  of  Massachusetts,  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  and  is  accomplish- 
ing great  good.  The  total  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  the  past  term  has 
been  150.     Nineteen  pupils  have  just  graduated. 

The  Mount  Hohjoke  Female  Seminary. —  Mary  Lyon  has  been  dead  ten  years, 
but  verily  her  works  do  live  after  her.  Her  friends  were  oppressed  with  the  feel- 
ing that  the  unique  school  for  girls,  which  she  established  at  South  Hadley,  would 
fade  out  when  deprived  of  her  inspiration  and  oversight.  She  shared  no  such 
fear:  it  would  raise  up,  she  said,  its  own  teachers  and  conductors;  from  its  veiy 
nature  it  must  be  self-perpetuating.  And  so  it  thus  far  proves ;  never  was  the 
seminary  more  prosperous,  more  useful,  or  better  conducted.  -Pupils  become 
teachers,  and  the  far-seeing  sagacity  and  Christian  genius  of  its  founder  are  still 
felt  in  its  every  detail.  Alike  a  Home,  a  Church,  and  a  School,  it  furnishes  food, 
faith,  and  knowledge,  in  Hberal  and  healthy  proportions,  to  all  who  can  crowd 
into  its  walls.  Hundreds  of  applications  for  admission  are  yearly  denied,  for  the 
cheapness  with  which  it  offers  the  best  education  any  girls'  school  in  the  country 
can  give  makes  its  opportunities  eagerly  sought  by  many  families.  The  stu- 
dents'doing  the  work  of  the  household  —  cooking,  washing,  and  waiting,  only 
three  or  four  servants  in  a  family  of  300  persons  —  reduces  the  whole  cost  for  in- 
struction and  living  to  $80  each  per  year.  The  number  of  pupils  for  the  last  year 
was  276,  and  the  number  of  teachers  and  superintendents,  in  all  departments,  is 
20,  all,  or  nearly  all,  graduates  of  the  school,  and  some  of  them,  including  Miss 
Chapin,  the  Principal,  pupils  of  Miss  Lyon  herself.  The  number  of  graduates 
this  season  is  66,  who  have  gone  through  the  full  three  years'  course  which  the 
institution  prescribes. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  divide  and  scatter  our  education- 
al machinery,  to  multiply  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges,  without  much  regard 
to  their  character,  or  the  necessity  for  them.  Now,  however,  this  is  changed,  and 
the  spirit  of  centralization  is  rife.  The  East  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  subscription-pa- 
pers for  colleges  at  the  West.  The  older  and  stronger  colleges  are  growing  the 
fastest.  Harvard  is  imbued  with  a  new  spirit,  widening  the  field  and  elevating 
the  standard  of  its  instruction,  and  the  students  throng  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before.  The  new  applications  for  admission  were  1.50,  but  only  120  were 
admitted  upon  examination  and  of  these  two-thirds  were  '  conditioned '.  This, 
we  are  told,  does  not  show  so  much  impeifect  preparation,  as  the  new  severity  of 
the  Harvard  examination.  The  boys  say  it  is  hard  to  enter  at  Harvard,  but  easy 
enough  to  stay ;  while  Yale,  Amherst,  and  Williams,  opening  wide  their  doors, 
are  apt  to  deal  severely  with  the  laggards  who  get  in,  and  dismiss  many  during 
the  first  year. 
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_  Ladies'  Education  Society. —  The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  this  Society 
lies  before  us.  From  it  we  learn  that  tweiity-tiiroe  young  ladies  have  been  aided 
during  the  past  year,  at  an  expense  of  8790.56,  the'Society  in  addition  incurring 
a  debt  of  $121.55.  "The  duties  of  the  year  just  closing"  have  been  performed 
amid  varied  discouragements.  No  eftbrt  has  been  made  to  secure  beneficiaries; 
and  the  desires  of  some  who  have  asked  assistance  have  not  been  gratified." 
Fourteen  of  those  aided  are  orphans. 

The  Ladies'  Education  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  educational  agencies  in  the 
State.  Organized  when  but  a  small  part  of  the  State  was  settled,  it  has  been 
working  quietlv,  searching  out  and  aiding  worthy  young  ladies  who,  in  most  in- 
stances, would  have  been  obliged  to  be  without  good  school  privileges.  Over  500 
young  ladies  have  been  educated  by  its  instrumentality.  "The  object  of  the 
Society  is  to  aid  and  encourage  young  ladies  who  need  assistance,  in  procuring  an 
education  and  preparing  themselves  for  usefulness.  Wc  hope  and  expect  that 
many  of  these  will  become  teachers,  at  least  for  a  time ;  but  no  engagement  to  do 
so  is  required,  because  a  female  can  not  often  plan  with  certainty  in  regard  to 
future  labors,  and  many  of  those  it  may  be  desirable  to  assist  never  would  be  suit- 
ably qualified  to  teach."  Those  aided  during  the  past  year  have  been  in  school 
at  Greenville,  Marion,  Rockford,  Bloomington,  Monticello,  Jacksonville,  and  at 
Oxford  in  Ohio.  A  society  which  has  i-endered  so  efficient  aid  in  the  cause  of 
education  should  be  well  sustained.  None  of  its  money  goes  to  agents,  but  it  is  all 
directly  applied  to  the  aid  of  pupils.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bancroft,  Jacksonville,  is  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Fulton  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  in  Canton  on  the  5th  of 
September.  This  will  be  its  seventh  regular  session,  and  every  arrangement  is 
making  to  secure  a.  profitable  one.  Prizes  (at  the  expense  of  Commissioner  Has- 
kell) will  again  ba  olfjred  far  Readings  and  Eisays  —  among  them  a  bound  vol- 
ume of  the  Teacher.  Interesting  discussions  are  expected  upon  'The  Theory  and 
Benefits  of  presenting  frequent  'Object  Lessons";  'Should  the  Alphabet  be  the 
First  Lessons  taught  to  our  Pupils"/  or.  What  is  the  Best  Method  of  Teaching  a 
Child  to  Read  ? '  Home  teachers  will  be  mainly  depended  upon  as  leaders.  I. 
Cannon,  a  graduate  of  Connecticut  Normal  School,  is  expected  to  attend.       *. 

The  Mercer  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Keithsburg,  September 
20th,  continuing  through  the  week. 

School  Furniture. —  School  officers  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  C'hase'x  School  Furniture,  sold  by  Geo.  Sherwood,  Chicago. 
See  advertisement,  and  for  particulars  write  to  Geo.  Sherwood  for  a  circular. 

Rockford. —  We  see  report  of  a  pleasant  picnic  at  close  of  School  No.  1,  Rock- 
ford,  in  the  Rockford  papers.  0.  C.  Black.\ier  has  resigned  the  principalship  of 
this  school. 

Elgin. —  The  Academy  at  Elgin  is  reported  as  closed,  the  late  Principal  having 
given  up  the  house  and  property  to  the  Trustees.  The  free  schools  are  reported 
as  in  good  condition. 

Carthage. —  The  proposition  submitted  by  the  Trustees  to  the  citizens  of  Car- 
thage, authorizing  that  body  to  levy  a  tax  for  this  and  succeeding  years  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  school-house,  and  also  authorizing  tiie  Trustees  to  borrow 
money  for  that  purpose,  not  exceeding  three  pi-r  cent,  ou  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  over  five  to  one.  We  hope  the  Trustees 
will  now  be  able  to  make  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  building  so  much 
needed  by  our  community.  Carthage  Republican. 
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Refcsed  TO  BE  Taxed. — The  voters  of  this  school-district  came  together  on 
Monday  last,  in  accordance  with  a  public  notice  to  that  effect,  and  cast  their  votes 
on  thesubject  of  raising  $5,00<>  by  taxation  of  .Jil.OO  on  the  -^100,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  public-scliool  building.  The  vote  stood,  '^  for,  and  43  iifiabiat.  This, 
to  say  the  least,  is  a  bad  beginning  to\vai'd  the  accomplishment  of  a  most  desira- 
ble object.     Sooner  or  later  the  tax  must  be  raised.     Fulton  Democrat  (Lewistcwn). 

Centralia. —  We  learn  that  at  Centralia  the  people  have  taxed  themselves  to 
the  extent  of  the  law  to  build  a  school-house. 

D.  T.  Bradford,  late  of  Havana,  takes  charge  of  the  school  at  Kewanee  the 
coming  year. 

Alton. —  The  friends  of  free  schools  at  Alton  have  labored  under  peculiar  em- 
barrassments owing  to  the  form  of  their  city  charter.  There  has  been  consider- 
able discussion  of  school  matters  there  in  the  papers  lately.  The  present  result 
of  discussion  and  action  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  Alton 
Courier : 

"During  the  two  past  years  the  best  efforts  of  the  Chairman  of  the  School 
Committee  (M.  G.  Atwood,  Esq.)  have  been  directed  toward  the  improvement  of 

our  school  system When  he  came  into  office  there  was  no  st/stem 

in  our  public  schools Many  of  the  schools  also  were  crowded,  so 

that  extra  seats  had  to  be  placed  in  them,  and,  during  the  winter  term,  scholars 
were  frequently  unable  to  obtain  admission,  and  were  turned  away  from  the 
schools  to  go  without  education  or  to  find  it  where  they  could.  In  this  condition 
of  things,  Mr.  Axwoon  projected  the  plan  of  an  Advanced  School,  where  the  larg- 
er scholars,  in  the  advanced  studies,  .  .  .  should  be  taught  by  themselves, 
imder  competent  teachers,  the  pressure  be  removed  from  the  subordinate  schools: 
.  .  thereby  introducing  the  graded  si/stem,  .  .  .  which  is  the  otdy  sys- 
tem of  thorough  public  instruction  that  existi.  In  this  measure  of  establishing  an 
Advanced  School,  Mr.  Atwood  obtained  a  written  opinion  of  Counselor  Davis,  as 
to  its  legality  under  our  present  city  charter,  entirely  favorable  to  the  plan.     . 

He  had,  also,  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  School 

Visitors 

"  The  school  was  accordingly  established,  and  has  been  a  perfect  success  from 
the  beginning.  The  other  schools  have  each  been  quietly  performing  their  work, 
and  the  graded  system  is  but  fairly  in  operation 

"  In  the  progress  of  these  changes  and  improvements,  there  has  also  been  an 
opposition  to  contend  with.  This  opposition  has  come  from  persons  either  not 
sympathizing  with  our  republican  system  of  common-school  education,  or  from 

misapprehensions  and  the  fear  of  increased  taxation  for  the  schools 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  shall  be  successful,  or  whether  truth  shall 
vindicate  itself,  and  the  school  system  come  out  of  this  trial  triumphantly  sus- 
tained by  an  enlightened  public  opinion  and  the  good  wishes  of  the  people. 

"  The  immediate  danger  to  our  schools  now  arises  from  a  measure  introduced  in 
the  last  Common  Council,  by  0.  M.  Adams,  Esq.,  proposing  to  abolish  the  Ad- 
vanced School  and  the  school  for  colored  children,  and  to  cut  down  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers,  throwing  the  schools  back  into  their  former  condition,  and,  proba- 
bly, turning  every  teacher  now  employed  out  of  his  or  her  situation,  making  it  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  if  possible  a  cheaper  and  probably  poorer  class  of  teachers,  and 
making  the  schools  free  to  the  public,  but  probably  so  worthless  that  only  those 
who  could  do  no  better  would  send  to  them  ;  though,  as  the  gentleman  seemed  to 
think,  good  enough  for  poor  people,  leaving  the  wealthier  class  of  citizens  to  send 
to  private  schools  or  educate  their  children  abroad. 

"  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  main  support  which  this  measure  received  in 
the  Common  Council  was  from  members  who  disapprove  of  our  Public-School 
system  altogether,  and  whose  haste  to  consummate  this  blow  to  the  Advanced 
School  and  the  school  for  colored  children  was  manifest  in  every  preliminary 
Tote  that  was  taken 
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"  Such  opposition  and  prejudice  are  a  niatti'r  of  sincere  regret.  Our  Public 
Schools  were  established  Ibr  tiio  benefit  of  ALL  classes  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
and  all  have  equal  rights  in  tlieni.  ....  '  Free  Scliools' may 
do  well  for  a  popular  cr_v,  but  poor  and  clieap  free  schools  for  poor  peoi)le  are 
not  the  thing  for  1859.  A  first-rate  system  of  graded  free  schools,  with  com- 
petent teachers  and  school-apparatus,  the  people  would  no  doubt  welcome ;  but 
if  they  can  not  have  schools  entii'cly  free,  they  prefer  to  pay  a  part  of  the  tui- 
tion themselves  rather  than  go  back  to  such  a  system  of  'chea])  free  schools' 
as  Mr.  Adams  has  devised  —  a  measure  conceived  not  to  benefit  raid  improve 
our  school-system,  but  to  cripple  it  and  limit  its  benefits." 

The  above  is  from  a  correspondent.     Tlie  following  we  take  from  the  editorial: 

"  The  Ciiif  Council  and  the  Schools. —  Considerable  excitement  has  lately  ex- 
isted among  our  citizens  in  reference  to  some  attempts  which  have  lately  been 
made  to  destroy,  or  at  least  greatly  impair,  our  school-system  ;  and  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  yesterday  it  was  understood  that  the  subject  would  probably  be 
finally  disposed  of.  Quite  a  number  of  the  citizens  attended,  and  evinced  much 
interest  in  the  proceedings. 

"  The  ordinance  reported  by  Capt.  0.  M.  Adams,  chairman  of  the  Ordinance 
Committee,  at  the  last  meeting,  and  laid  over,  was  then  taken  up.  It  provides  for 
reorganizing  the  school-system  of  the  city,  abolishing  the  Advanced  School  and  the 
Colored  School,  reducing  the  salaries  of  teachers  even  below  starvation  prices, 
and  making  other  changes  that  would  entirely  destroy  the  value  and  effeetivness 
of  our  schools.  Mr.  Atwood  moved,  as  a  substitute,  an  ordinance  amending  our 
present  law,  as  follows:  It  provides  that  the  city  schools  shall  be  under  a  Board 
of  Education  consisting  of  nine  members,  to  be  elected  by  the  City  Council,  three 
each  year,  to  hold  office  three  years.  This  Board  shall  appoint  a  School  Superin- 
tendent, who  shall  examine  teachers,  vi.sit  each  school  at  least  once  a  month,  and 
shall  receive  two  dollars  a  day  for  time  necessarily  employed,  which  shall  not  e.K- 
cecd  fifty  days  for  each  year.  The  Principal  of  the  Advanced  School  shall  receive 
not  less  than  $600  nor  more  than  §800  a  year,  until  it  has  as  nniny  as  ninety  schol- 
ars; he  shall  have  but  one  assistant  teacher,  who  shall  receive  not  less  than  §400 
nor  more  than  -f  .>00  a  year.  The  Principals  of  the  Granmiar  Schools  shall  receive 
from  §550  to  §700 ;  tlie  first  female  assistants  §300  to  §400 ;'  the  second,  §200  to 
§3()0  —  §50  to  be  added  to  the  salary  of  each  teacher  for  each  year  he  or  she  re- ' 
tains  the  situation  until  the  maximum  is  reached." 

After  considerable  discussion,  Mr.  Atwood's  substitute  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
seven  to  five. 

"  We  are  exceedingly  glad  this  very  important  matter  has  received  so  satisfac- 
tory a  settlement.  That  our  school-system  may  be  in  some,  perhaps  in  many,  re- 
spects defective,  we  are  willing  to  admit;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  errors 
will  be  corrected  by  a  systematic  effort  to  destroy.  Some  prejudice  against  the 
Advanced  School  did  exist  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  it  woidd  seem  as  if  Aid. 
Adams  had  seized  upon  that  to  give  influence  to  his  attack  upon  the  whole  system. 
To  this  he  added  an  attack  upon  the  colored  school,  a  class  of  persons  in  our 
midst  who  could  not  speak  for  themselves,  and  could  not  vote  for  the  Alderman, 
althcu^h  they  pay  their  school-taxes  very  cheerfully,  and  pay  more  tuition-fees,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  attending  that  school,  than  any  other  in  the  city. 

"  The  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Education  isjust  what  is  wanted,  and  we  trust 
it  will  at  once  be  carried  into  effect." 

We  trust  that  an  amended  charter  and  proper  public  spirit  will  enable  the 
friends  of  good  schools  to  devise  and  carry  out  a  liberal  and  coinpn'hen.<ive  policy 
ere  long.  While  within  thirty  miles  of  them  St.  Lo\iis  pays  her  High-School  Prin- 
cipal §2,500  per  year,  and  the  male  Principals  of  Granumir  Scliools  §)000  to 
$1,250  per  annum  (one  only  receives  belo>v  §lnOO),  and  pays  male  a.s.sistant  teach- 
ers from  §700  to  §1,500  per  year,  and  ladies  from  §350  to  §S)i)(i,  Alton  can  hardly 
secure  the  best  teachers  with  the  present  scale  of  salaries.  That  wo  trust  will  not 
always  be  so. 
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PEKIODICALS,       ETC 


TiiK  Iowa  School  Journal.  Andrew  J.  Stevens,  Editor;  N.  W.  Mills  &  Co!, 
DcsMoiiics,  I'ublishers.  Vol.  TI,  No.  1 :  Jujy,  1859.  A  well-printed  journal,  on 
good  pnper,  filled  with  valuable  selections,  witli  pcrlini)S  one-fourth  original  mat- 
ter. We  do  not  admire  tlie  intlueneo  of  the  Neic-York  L<'dger  as  a  paper  from 
which  to  make  selections  for  a  school  journal.  We  would  rather  get  the  same 
goods  from  a  shop  where  business  is  conducted  to  our  liking  than  to  take  them 
nearer  home  of  a  dealer  whose  customs  are  repulsive  to  us.  We  trust  our  friends 
will  find  ample  support  in  the  State.  As  nearly  as  we  can  judge,  it  is  wholly  a 
private  entei'prise. 

The  Southern  Teacher:  A  Journal  of  Home  and  School  Education.  Edited 
by  W.  S.  Barton.  Vol.  I,  No.  1 :  July,  1859.  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Biraonlhly. 
%\  a  year.  We  are  glad  to  receive  a  new  journal  from  Alabama.  It  is  of  good 
size,  48  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter,  and  we  trust  will  be  well  sustained.  The 
number  before  us  is  well  filled. 

Glen-Forest  Water-Ccre  Monthly.  Devoted  to  Rational  Medicine.  Vol.  I, 
No.  1 :  July,  1859.     Doctors  Gross  and  Seeley,  publishers.     Yellow  Springs,  0. 

Chicago  Charitable  Eye  and, Ear  Infirmary.  Fb-st  A7inual  Report,  presented 
by  the  Board  of  Surgeons,  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1859.  Walter  L.  New- 
berry, President  of  the  Association.  Attending  Surgeons  —  Edward  L.  Holmes, 
M.D.,  William  H.  Baltzell,  M.D.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  cases  under  treatment 
during  the  year:  ninety-five  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  twenty  with  diseases  of 
the  ear.  One  huiulred  and  Jive  were  natives  of  foreign  countries,  and  ten  of  the 
United  States.  We  judge  that  this  institution  will  be  the  means  of  much  good 
among  the  afflicted  poor  of  the  cit}'. 

Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  Illinois.  SlxiJi  Annual  Catalogue.  Rev.  Otis 
A.  Skinner,  President.  Nineteen  classical  collegiate  students;  thirty-one  in  Sci- 
entific Department;  Preparatory  Department,  forty-seven;  Academic,  two  hund- 
red and  thirty-two.     Of  the  whole  number,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  are  ladies. 

Abingdon  College,  Abingdon,  Illinois,  1858-1859.  P.  H.  Murphy,  President. 
One  hundred  and  forty  students  —  males  seventy-six,  females  sixty -four. 

Eureka  College,  Eureka,  Illinois,  1858-1859.  George  Callender,  President. 
Sixty-four  students  —  males  thirty -four,  females  thirty. 

Township  Organization  in  Illinois;  or.  Local  Self- Government  for  tli£  People. 
By  a  Farmer.  Alton,  Illinois:  Courier  Printing-Office.  1859.  A  pamphlet  written 
to  urge  the  benefits  of  local  government  as  exercised  under  township  organization. 


N     0 


[A  number  of  notices  were  crowded  out  of  the  August  number,  and  we  are  ob- 
liged to  notice  several  books  this  mouth  by  the  title-page,  leaving  a  more  critical 
notice  for  future  opportunity.] 

The  Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic,  for  Common  Schools  and  Academies. 

By  Horatio  N.  Robinson,  LL.D.      12mo.,  pp.  336.      Ivison  &  Phinney,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.     56  cents. 

This  is  a  well-printed  book,  presenting  a  very  attractive  appearance :  the  pages 

look  clear  and  open,  and  are  pleasant  to  the  eye.     The  publishers  have  done  their 

share  in  good  style. 

There  arc  so  many  really  good  arithmetics  at  the  present  time,  and  so  many 
processes  and  methods  are  common  to  them  all,  that  there  is  often  very  little  rea- 
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son  for  choice  among  thoni.  Mr.  Robinson  was  ono  of  the  earliest  writers  on 
arithmetic  in  our  country  that  introduced  modern  iinjirovenients  in  the  science  of 
numbers  and  tlie  practical  art  of  calculation.  His  'Practical  Ai'ithmetic ',  pub- 
lished in  1845,  was  an  excellent  work,  and  showed  the  practical  skill  of  its  author 
in  developing  and  clearly  explaining  methods  of  operation  and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  depend.  The  book  before  us  is  not  a  new  edition  of  the  old  one,  but 
a  new  book,  containing  the  result  of  later  experience,  and  we  heartily  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  teacher.s.  It  is  cmhicniii/  practical ;  and,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  most  works,  indicates  the  methods  in  use  in  business  and  among  practical 
men.  Tiie  author's  preface  invites  particular  attention  to  his  treatment  of  the 
subjects  of  Common  Divisors,  Multiples,  Fractions,  rercentage,  Interest,  Propor- 
tion, Analysis,  Alligation,  and  the  Roots.  We  have  specially  examined  the  three 
subjects  first  above  named,  and  think  there  are  ini]n-ovements  of  value  in  the 
treatment  of  them.  A  teacher  needs  many  methods  of  illustration  and  explana- 
tion ;  and  each  new  method  which  is  clear  is  a  gain  to  him,  and  he  will  find  occa- 
sion to  use  it. 

If  we  commend  the  work  for  some  new  things,  let  us  not  forget  to  praise  some 
omissions,  of  which  the  dropping  the  table  of  cloth  measure  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample.  We  hope  to  see  the  furlong  and  the  rood  follow  the  nail  to  oblivion,  for 
no  one  uses  the  terms  except  at  the  school-house.     Great  is  the  odor  of  antiquity  ! 

We  shall  look  with  interest  for  other  volumes  of  this  new  series. 

Daties  and  Peck's  Mathematical  Dictionakv. 

We  hope  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  do  not  forget  to  look  at  the  new  advertise- 
ments each  month,  to  see  what  is  offered  for  their  use  and  benefit  by  the  book- 
sellers and  others  who  ask  their  attention.  We  notice  in  the  June  Teacher  an  ad- 
vertisement of  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Bfrr,  offering  to  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  Davies's  Mathematics  a  valuable  book  at  a  very  low  price:  as  the  auc- 
tioneers say,  it  is  fairly  giving  it  away.  The  publishers  have  abstained  from  any 
flourish  in  their  advertisement,  and  have  simply  stated,  by  an  extract  from  the 
preface,  what  the  book  (S,  to  the  entire  truth  of  which  we  cheerfully  bear  testi- 
mony. //  («  one  of  the  books  of  reference  thai  ought  to  form  a  part  of  cverv  school 
library^  whether  its  cost  be  three  dollars  or  one.  Matliematics  will  always  form  a 
leading  branch  of  our  school  studies;  and  here  we  have  a  '  Cyclopedia  of  Mathe- 
matical Science '  by  eminent  mathematicians  and  teachers,  the  Professors  of  Math- 
ematics in  Columbia  College,  New  York.  The  teacher  or  student  may  resort  to 
it  with  confidence  for  explanation  of  terms  in  the  pure  and  applied  mathematics, 
and  for  the  fullest  discussion  of  subjects  compatible  with  the  limits  of  the  work. 

Illustrated  School  Historv  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Earliest  Discoveries 
to  the  present  time  ;    embracing  a  full  account  of  the  Aborigines,  Biograph- 
ical Notices  of  Distinguished  Men,  and  numerous  Maps,  Plans  of  Battle-fields, 
and  Pictorial  Illustrations.     By  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  A.M.     D.  Appleton  and 
Co.,  New  York.     Price  |il.     473  pp. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  few  school  histories  which  have  afforded  us  any  satis- 
faction in  the  examination.     We  name  only  two  excellencies  now :    The  words 
from  various  foreign  languages  which  are  used  in  our  history  have  the  pronuncia- 
tion given  in  immediate  connection;  and  it  is  the  fullest  on  the  history  of  the  ab- 
origines of  all  the  histories  for  school  use  in  our  possession.     It  will  be  valuable 
to  those  who  use  United  States  History  in  their  schools.    The  author  is  well  known 
by  his  books  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Sanders's  School  Readers.  Fifth  Book.  New  York :  Ivison  &  Phinney.  Chi- 
cago: S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  1859. 
This  series  is  well  known  and  largely  used,  so  that  teachers  generally  are  famil- 
iar with  the  merits  of  the  old  series.  We  find  the  new  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader 
to  contain  the  same  selections  as  the  old  edition,  with  about  thirty  ]>ages  of  new 
selections.  The  book  can  be  u.sed  in  schools  using  the  old  edition  without  confu- 
sion. We  find,  further,  that  Part  First  is  precisely  the  same  in  this  edition  as 
Part  First  in  the  edition  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Reader  before  us;  wbeuce  we  infer 
that  the  whole  series  is  to  be  revised. 
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Mitchell's  Primaut  GEOGnAPiiY.  42  cpiits.  1850.  Mitchell's  School  Geogra- 
ruY  AND  Atlas.  $1.20.  riiiladclpliia:  E.  II.  Butler  &  Co.  Chicago:  W. 
B.  Keen.     18.)9. 

Tlu'sc  books  have  boon  long  aii«l  favorably  known  to  the  public.  Tlic  new  edi- 
tions pos>ess  some  new  features.  The  Prinnii-y  is  enlarj^ed,  tlie  astronomical  les- 
sons of  former  editions  omitted,  and  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  inserted  instead. 
The  Sciiool  Geography  is  like  previous  editions,  except  where  clianges  in  bound- 
ary or  condition  of  countries  have  required  a  change  of  description.  The  School 
Atliis  has  had  considerable  modification  and  improvement.  The  niaps  of  the 
United  States  have  colored  lines  around  each  county,  so  that  they  are  readily  dis- 
tinguishable. This  is  a  valuable  feature.  Various  otiier  changes  and  additions, 
showing  important  routes  of  exploration  and  travel,  and  present  position  of  bound- 
ary lines,  will  be  found  in  this  edition.  We  are  informed  that  the  Atlas  can  be 
purchased  separately. 

Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Farming.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  New  York :  Derby 
k  Jackson.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     $1.25. 

This  is  a  readable  book,  made  up  of  short  sketches  gathei'cd  from  an  agricul- 
tural paper  with  which  Mr.  Bekcher  was  for  a  time  connected.  We  commend 
his  preface  to  any  overwrought  teacher.  We  had  occasion  once  to  devise  some 
means  to  drive  schools  out  of  our  mind,  as  he  did  sermons.  The  book  should  in- 
terest the  teacher  as  well  as  the  former. 

Thoughts  on  Educational  Tones  and  I.vstitutions.  By  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell. 
Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    12ino.  366 

pp.     $1. 

This  is  a  collection  of  lectures  and  essays  on  various  topics,  and  slioukl  be  read 
by  every  one  interested  in  educational  movements.  We  feel  quite  at  a  loss  to 
specify  winit  is  especially  valuable.  As  we  glance  over  it,  we  find  Female  Edu- 
cation, and  The  Rclnllve  Mcriis  of  Public  High  Srhools  and  Endon-ed  Acaxlemics,  which 
attract  our  attention  from  the  character  of  some  articles  that  have  passed  through 
our  hands  recently  for  the  Teacher.  Elemenlnry  Traiiiinrj  in  the  Public  Schools, 
and  Normal-School  Traiimif/,  are  alone  worth  the  trouble  of  getting  the  book. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instn^tion.  By  Henry  Coppee, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Litcratm-e  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  late 
principal  Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies  in  the  United 
States  Militarv  Academv  at  West  Point;  autiior  of  Elements  of  Logic,  etc. 
Philadelphia :'E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.     Chicago:  W.  B.  KeExN.     1859. 

Cesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War;  elucidated  by  English  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory,  and  illustrated  by  Maps,  Plans  of  the  Battles,  Views,  and  a 
■Lexicon  of  all  the  words  contained  in  the  text.  By  N.  C.  Brooks,  A.M., 
President  of  the  Baltimore  Female  College.  First  Edition.  New  York:  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Burr.     Chicago:  W.  B.  Keen.     1859. 

A  Compendium  of  American  Literature,  Chronologically  arranged,  with  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  the  Authoi  s,  and  Selections  from  their  Works ;  on  the  plan 
of  the  author's  Com])endiuni  of  English  Literature,  and  English  Literature  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Bv  Charles  D.  Cleveland.  Philadelphia:  E.  C. 
&  J.  Biddle.     Chicago:    W.  B.  Kee.n.     1859.     784  pp.  large  12mo.     $1.50. 

Northend's  National  Orator.  A  Selection  of  Pieces  for  the  use  of  Young  Stu- 
dents in  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Charles  Northend,  A.M.,  author  of 
Teacher  and  Parent,  etc.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.  Chicago:  W. 
B.  Keen.     1859. 

Sanders's  Analysis  of  English  Words.  Designed  for  the  Higher  Clnsses  in 
Schools  and  Academies.  By  Charles  W.  Sanders,  A.M.,  author  of  a  Series 
of  School  Readers,  etc.  New  York:  Ivison  &  Phjnney.  Chicago:  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.     240  pp.  12mo. 
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HORACE        MANN. 


One  brijrht  afternoon  last  August,  the  sky  suddenly  seemed  to 
us  less  cheerful.  No  clouds  had  gathered;  no  eclipse  had  dark- 
ened the  sun;  but  we  had  read  the  words,  "Horace  Mann  died 
yesterda}^,"  and  we  knew  that  one  of  God's  lights  had  ceased 
to  shine  on  earth  ;  that  a  brave  and  good  man  had  ceased  to 
live  and  labor  for  huinanit3\ 

Horace  Mann  was  born  May  4,  1796,  in  Franklin,  Norfolk 
count}',  Massachusetts,  and  died  at  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Greene  county,  Ohio,  August  2,  1859,  aged  nearly  sixty- 
three  years  and  throe  months.  His  parents  were  ]")Oor,  and  his 
father  died  when  Horace  was  but  thirteen  years  old.  He  died 
of  consumption  ;  a  tendenc}'  to  which  the  son  inherited,  so  that 
for  ten  years,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirt}',  he  seemed  likely 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  same  destroyer.  The  mother  is  said  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  superior  intellectual  power  and  moral 
character;  and  with  her  he  remained  on  the  homo  farm  until 
he  was  twenty.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  gave  a  grajjhic  ac- 
count of  his  early  years,  of  which  we  should  like  to  quote  much 
more  than  we  have  space  for.  He  says  :  "  The  poverty  of  my 
parents  subjected  me  to  continual  privations.  1  believe  in  the 
rugged  nursing  of  Toil,  but  she  nursed  me  too  much.  In  the 
winter  time  I  was  employed  in  indoor  and  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, which  confined  me  too  atrictlj';  and  in  summer,  when  I 
could  work  on  the  farm,  the  labor  was  too  severe,  and  often  en- 
croached upon  the  hours  of  sleep.  I  do  not  remember  the  time 
when  1  began  to  work.  Even  my  play-days — not  jilay-days, 
for  I  never  had  any,  but  my  play-hours  —  were  earned  by  extra 
exertion,  finishing  tasks  early  to  gain  a  little  leisure  for  boyish 
sports.  My  parents  sinned  ignoi-antly  ;  but  God  affixes  the 
same  physical  penalties  to  the  violation  of  his  laws,  wliether 

that  be  willful  or  ignorant Hero  let  me  give 

you  two  pieces  of  advice,  which  shall  be  gratis  to  you,  though 
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they  cost  me  what  is  of  more  value  than  diamonds.     Train  3'our 
children  to  work,  thouirh  not  too  hard;  and,  unless  they  are 
grossly  lymphatic,  let  them  sleep  as  much  as  they  will."     J\Jr. 
Mann  <j;oes  on  to  s]ieak  of  his  early  education  in   nature  and 
books,""  Yet,  with  all  our  senses  and  faculties  glowino;  and  re- 
ceptive, how  little  were  we  tauij;ht,  or,  rather,  how  jnuch  was 
thrust  between  us  and  J^ature's  teachings.     Our  e3'es  were  nev- 
er trained  to  distinguish  forms  or  colors.     Onr  ears  were  stran- 
gers to  music.     So  far  from  being  taught  the  art  of  drawing, 
which  is  a  beautiful  language  b}-  itself,  I  well  remember  that 
wherl  the  impulse  to  express  in  pictures  what  I  could  not  ex- 
press in  words  was  so  strong  that,  as  Cowper  says,  it  tingled 
down  to  my  fingers,  then  my  knuckles  were  rapped  by  the 
heav}^  ruler  of  the  teacher,  or  cut  with  his  rod,  so  that  an  arti- 
ficial tingling  soon  drove  away  the  natural.      .....      Of 

all  our  facuUies,  the  memory  for  words  was  the  only  one  spe- 
ciallj'  appealed  to.  The  most  comprehensive  generalizations  of 
men  were  given  us,  instead  of  the  facts  from  which  those  gen- 
eralizations were  formed.  All  ideas  outside  of  the  book  were 
contraband  articles,  which  the  teacher  confiscated,  or,  rather, 

flung  overboard When  very  young,  1  remember, 

a  3'oung  lady  came  to  our  house  on  a  visit  who  was  said  to  have 
studied  Latin.  1  looked  upon  her  as  a  sort  of  goddess.  Years 
after,  the  idea  that  1  could  ever  study  Latin  broke  upon  my 
mind  with  the  wonder  and  bewilderment  of  a  revelation.  Un- 
til the  age  of  fifteen  I  had  never  been  to  school  more  than  eight 
or  ten  weeks  in  a  year." 

His  native  town  had  a  library  '  of  old  histories  and  theologies', 
the  gift  of  Dr.  Franklin  :  it  afforded  but  poor  food  for  the  minds 
of  boys;  but  they  must  be  fed,  and  young  Horace,  with  his  hun- 
ger for  knowledge,  devoured  much  chaff.  He  comments  sharp- 
ly upon  another  influence  affecting  his  }^ounger  days.  "More 
than  by  toil  or  by  the  privation  of  any  natural  taste,  was  the 
inwardjoy  of  my  youth  blighted  by  theological  inculcations." 
The  pastor  in  Franklin  was  the  famous  Dr.  Emmons,  a  strong 
man  in  intellect,  the  teacher  of  a  peculiar  form  of  Calvinism 
generally  known  as  Hopkinsian,  which  has  well-nigh  passed 
away,  but  which  may  be  seen  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  pictures  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Mr.  Mann  says  of  Dr.  Emmons  that  his 
"logic  was  never  softened  in  its  severity  by  the  infusion  of  any 
kindliness  of  sentiment.  He  expounded  all  the  doctrines  of  to- 
tal depravity,  election,  and  re]>robation,  and  not  only  the  eter- 
nity but  the  extremity  of  hell-torments,  unflinchingly  and  in 
their  most  terrible  significance;  while  he  rarely,  if  ever,  descant- 
ed upon  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  never,  to  my  recollection,  upon 
the  essential  and  necessary  happiness  of  a  virtuous  life." 

We  have  given  so  much  of  a  view  of  the  early  life  of  Mr. 
Mann,  because  it  had  an  important  influence  upon  his  after  ca- 
reer as  an  educator.     H  one  of  us  were  to  attempt  to  train  a 
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leader  in  the  cause,  we  should  hardly  put  him  in  such  a  school. 
But  God  put  Horace  Mann  ri«i;ht  there.  Thougli  Moses  was 
brou<i;ht  up  at  a  royal  court,  before  he  could  lead  his  people  he 
had  further  education  in  the  solitudes  of  Arabia;  and  God's 
greatest  men  are  oftenest  schooled  by  Difficulty.  When  this 
youth  became  a  man,  he  knew  most  intimately  the  needs  of 
childhood;  by  comparing  his  cramped  and  meagre  schooling 
with  what  he  knew  to  be  the  desirable  education,  he  both 
saw  clearly  and  felt  strongly  what  was  to  be  done  in  his 
day.  Fortunately,  whatever  sermons  he  may  have  heard, 
his  parents  taught  him,  by  prece])t  and  example,  the  great  les- 
sons of  benevolence,  and  labor,  and  love  of  knowledge  ;  and  even 
in  youth  his  aspirations  for  a  future  activity  had  their  charac- 
teristics from  these  lessons. 

When  Mr.  Mann  was  nearly  twenty  years  old,  an  eccentric 
pedagogue  named  Samuel  Barrett,  learned  in  Greek  and  Latin 
and  ignorant  in  almost  every  thing  else,  opened  a  school  in  his 
neighborhood.  Here  Mr.  Mann  first  saw  a  Latin  Grammar. 
His  guardian  unwillingh-  consented  that  he  might  prepare  for 
college.  In  six  months  he  entered  the  So))homore  Class  in 
Brown  University,  September,  1816.  Though  sickness  some 
time  and  the  necessity  of  earning  nieans  by  teaching  caused 
him  to  be  absent  from  his  class  more  than  once,  he  graduated 
in  1819  with  the  tirst  <  honor',  no  one  disputing  his  right  there- 
to. Before  graduating  he  had  enrolled  himself  as  a  student  in 
a  law-office,  and  next  entered  vigorously  upon  his  studies.  He 
soon  accepted  the  appointment  of  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  at 
college,  and  remained  at  this  work  till  18jJ1.  His  class-room 
labors  were  notable  for  thoroughness;  the  translations  were 
required  in  good  and  appropriate  English  ;  it  was  not  sutticient 
to  show  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  idiom  and  structure, 
but  the  foreign  tongue  must  be  made  the  nieans  of  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  our  own. 

After  spending  some  time  witli  eminent  jurists  as  a  student, 
he  opened  an  office  in  Dedhani,  ]\[ass.,  in  1823.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Messer,  President  of  Brown  University.  Her 
early  death,  with  his  own  frail  healtli,  threw  a  gloom  over  his 
life.  He  avoided  society  and  public  affairs,  and  lived  in  seclu- 
sion. But  in  his  profession  he  won  an  honorable  fame.  He  ad- 
opted the  rule  never  to  take  a  case  in  which  he  did  not  believe 
his  own  side  to  be  right.  It  is  said  that  during  the  fourteen 
3'ears  of  his  practice  he  gained  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  tho 
contested  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  believed  that 
consciousness  of  standing  for  the  right  increases  the  ])ovver  of 
an  advocate,  and  said  tliat  he  felt  as  if  he  only  needed  op- 
poi-tunity  to  present  his  view  to  a  jury  to  make  them  see  it  as 
he  did.  His  high  honor,  his  clearness  of  mind,  and  his  known 
rule  of  action,  were  themselves  so  man}'  adtlitional  influences 
affecting  the  jury  without  a  word  of  argument.     How  different 
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his  fame  and  influence  as  a  lawyer  from  that  of  another  famous 
advocate  at  the  same  bar,  wlio  has  lately  gone  to  a  hig-lier  court ! 

In  1827  Dedham  made  Horace  Mann  its  representative  in  the 
Legislature,  and  continued  him  as  such  until  he  moved  to  Bos- 
ton, in  1833.  That  city  immediately  sent  him  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate, of  which  body  he  was  president  in  1886  and  1837,  at  which 
later  date  he  left  legal  and  political  life  for  several  years.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  House  and  Senate  :  in  the  former 
he  originated,  and  by  his  personal  power  carried  through,  the 
bill  establishing  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Worcester,  and 
was  appointed  chairman  of  its  first  Board  of  Commissioners, 
and  afterward  of  its  Trustees.  He  took  leading  part  in  the 
movements  for  suppressing  intempei-ance  and  lotteries.  He 
Avas  a  member  of  the  committee  which  prepared  a  code  of  the 
State  Laws,  which  he  had  urged;  and  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  it.  He  advocated  improvements  in  the  Common-School  sys- 
tem. Of  his  labors  for  the  Lunatic  As3'lum  special  notice  should 
be  taken.  No  ardent  spirits  were  used  by  the  workmen  during 
its  construction  ;  no  accident  or  injury  happened  to  any;  and 
60  accurate  were  his  estimates  that  in  no  instance  did  the  cost 
exceed  the  appropriations.  His  selection  of  Dr.  Woodward  as 
superintendent  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done  and  the  character  of  the  man  chosen  to  do  it. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  was  organ- 
ized June  29th,  1837,  and  Mr.  Mann  became  its  Secretar}'.  He 
at  once  transferred  his  pending  cases  in  court,  declined  a  re- 
election to  the  Senate,  and  gave  up  his  active  connection  with 
the  various  temperance  organizations.  Feeling  a  strong  inter- 
est in  reformator}^  movements,  and  in  the  advancement  of  his 
own  political  principles,  he  compelled  himself  to  refrain  from 
all  participation  in  their  agitation.  He  had  resolved  to  be 
known  only  in  the  cause  of  education  while  he  should  hold  that 
office;  for  he  knew  that  the  work  to  be  done  there  must  bring 
him  into  conflict  with  conservatism  and  ignorance  and  stupid- 
ity enough  to  task  all  his  powers,  and  must  set  him  in  contests 
that  would  require  all  his  energ}',  prudence,  patience,  and  pop- 
ularity. So  he  found  it.  But  no  assault  upon  the  Board  or  its 
Secretary  could  show  that  they  acted  from  any  other  than  the 
purest  motives.  No  partisanship,  no  interest  or  ulterior  policy 
beyond  what  was  set  forth  in  their  cause  itself,  could  be  ascribed 
to  them.  Every  apparently  assailable  point  was  attempted, 
but  in  all  contests  Mr.  Mann  had  the  honors  of  victory.  One 
controversy,  in  1844,  was  very  remarkable.  His  Seventh  An- 
nual Eeport  elicited  a  pamphlet  of  'Eemarks',  by  '  Thirty-one 
Boston  Teachers',  144  pages.  Mr.  Mann  replied  in  176  pages: 
the  Thirty-one  rejoined  in  55  pages,  jointly,  while  individuals 
among  them  rejoined  to  separate  portions  of  Mr.  Mann's  Reply 
in  16U  pages.  Mr.  Mann  answered  in  124  pages,  and,  other 
parties  joining  in,  the  whole  extended  to  more  than  800  pages. 
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One  of  the  pamphlets  is  entitled  'Penitential  Tears;  ot,  a  Cry 
from  the  Diisl.  Bj^  the  '  Thirty-one',  prostrated  and  pulverized 
by  the  Hand  of  Horace  Mann,  Secretary,'  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Mann's  efforts  to  reach,  arouse,  and  educate,  the  people 
on  the  subject  of  education  were  tlirough  three  principal  chan- 
nels: the  'Common-School  Journal'  which  he  conducted:  lec- 
tures, addressed  to  educational  conventions  held  at  first  annu- 
ally in  each  county  in  the  State;  and  the  Annual  Keports  which 
he  presented  to  the  Board,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  views  on 
the  various  subjects  requiring  their  attention.  Each  report  dis- 
cussed some  particular  subject,  in  addition  to  its  statistical  in- 
formation. Those  who  obtain  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education 
for  last  December  will  find  in  it  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
twelve  Reports  of  Mr.  Mann. 

Of  this  most  laborious,  best  known  and  most  lauded  portion 
of  his  life  the  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

"  He  brought  to  this  responsible  post  the  qualities  which  ad- 
mirably fitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  His  profess- 
ional life  had  given  him  great  knowledge  of  affairs:  he  had  ex- 
changed the  love  of  retirement  for  the  throng  of  the  forum; 
his  religious  doubts  had  given  place  to  a  cheerful  and  confiding 
faith;  he  was  inspired  with  an  ardent  love  of  humanity,  a  pas- 
sion for  social  improvement,  and  an  exalted  faith  in  the  destiny 
of  man.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle 
and  the  devotion  of  a  martyr,  though  without  the  bitterness  of 
a  fanatic.  With  the  tenderness  of  a  woman  he  combined  the 
courage  of  a  hero.  With  a  nature  adorned  with  every  refined 
and  generous  sentiment,  he  never  shrunk  from  the  contests 
in  which  the  victories  of  Truth  are  won.  His  words  were 
battles;  and  the  sophist  and  the  time-server  leai-ned  to  dread 

the  force  of  his  blows He  was  the  subject  of 

attacks  from  those  who  were  disturbed  by  his  innovations;  but 
they  found  little  comfort  in  their  position  as  his  antagonists. 
His  self-possession  was  perfect,  though  fired  by  indignant  pas- 
sion; his  logic  was  compact  and  brilliant  as  a  suit  of  shining 
armor;  but  his  reasoning  never  failed  to  be  pointed  by  light- 
ning-like sarcasm." 

In  1847  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts, 
which  had  long  been  represented  by  'the  old  man  eloquent', 
John  Quincy  Adams,  having  lost  him  by  death,  chose  Mr.  Mann 
as  his  successor.  To  assume  this  post  he  resigned  his  Secreta- 
rj'ship,  making  his  Twelfth  Report  a  valedictory  address.  In 
Congress  he  pleased  his  constituents,  though  he  failed  to  please 
his  party  and  many  of  his  former  personal  and  political  friends. 
He  was  always  present,  and  ready  with  voice  and  vote.  Some 
observations  which  he  made  in  a  speech,  derogatory  to  the  rep- 
utation of  Mr.  Webster,  involved  him  in  a  bitter  controversy  at 
home  and  in  Congress.  Of  the  wisdom  of  his  coui-se  in  reenter- 
ing political  life,  as  well  as  of  his  motives  iu  what  he  did,  w© 
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believe  Mr.  Mann  to  have  been  the  best  judcje.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  work  which  he  did  as  Seci'Ctary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  was  done  so  well  and  so  thoroiigldy  that  it  has  not 
needed  to  be  done  again.  He  thought  that  he  could  be  s^iared 
from  the  post. 

During  his  residence  in  Boston,  we  believe,  Mr.  Mann  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Dr.  N.  Peabod}-,  of  Boston  ;  his  friends  have 
pronounced  the  union  a  singularly  happy  one. 

Mr.  Mann  withdrew  from  political  life  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  Antioch  College,  about  1852,  and  there  he  labored  till  death 
closed  his  career.  The  institution  was  established  b}'  a  religious 
denomination  owning  no  title  but  that  of  Christians,  and  was 
intended  to  be  unseclarian  enough  to  satisfy  the  large  heart  of 
Mr.  Mann,  and  to  be  founded  on  a  jdatform  of  principles  essen- 
tially Christian,  upon  which  all  Christians  might  unite.  Mr. 
Mann  acted  with  this  denomination,  officiating  for  them  on  the 
Sabbath  in  their  pulpits.  But  he  was  destined  to  find  his  hopes 
and  efforts  in  vain.  The  financial  policy  originally  adopted 
was  utterly  unsound,  and,  poor  as  it  was,  it  was  worse  man- 
aged, and  finally  resulted  in  utter  bankruptcy.  Sectarian  op- 
position, divisions  in  the  denomination  itself,  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, in  addition  to  the  necessary  work  of  organization,  wast- 
ed Mr.  Mann's  energies.  At  last  he  died,  worn  out,  it  is  said, 
with  his  labors. 

So  passed  away  one  of  the  purest  and  best  men  of  America: 
one  whose  work  for  humanity  no  man  can  measure,  and  no 
generation  of  men  can  estimate.  We  who  work  now  for  popu- 
lar education  can  not  conceive  what  we  should  ourselves  have 
been,  and  what  would  have  remained  still  to  be  done,  bad  not 
this  conquering  Joshua  led  on  in  the  wars  of  God  for  truth,  for 
right,  for  hiimanit}'.  Only  the  High  Chanceiy  of  God  shall 
judge  his  labors  and  pronounce  the  award.  But  the  prophet 
has  said,  "  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bi-ightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars,  for  ever  and  ever.  1. 1. 

[Note. —  The  writer  of  the  above  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  Barnard's 
Journal  of  Education,  December,  1858,  for  most  of  the  materials  of  the  above 
sketch,  and  refers  tliose  who  have  access  to  it  to  the  article  cited  for  a  full  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Horace  Mann.  From  the  same  source  we  derive  the  following  list 
of  the  publications  of  Mr.  Mann  : 

1.  The  Common-School  Journal.  1839-1848.  10  vols,  royal  8vo.  [Of  this 
work  Mr.  Mann  was  editor,  and  wrote  much  for  it.] 

2.  Abstract  of  Massachusetts  School  Reports.     1839-1847. 

3.  Annual  Reports  (I -XII)  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  1838- 
1849.  [The  edition  of  these  is  exhausted:  all  but  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  are 
in  the  Common-School  Journal.] 

4.  Supplementary  Report  on  School-Houses.     1838. 

5.  Massachusetts  System  of  Common  Schools;  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  the  Tenth  Report.     1849.     pp.212. 

6.  Lectures  on  Education.  1845.  pp.  338.  12mo.  [These  are  seven  of  the 
lectures  which  Mr.  Mann  had  delivered  before  the  county  conventions  above  no- 
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ticed,  and  were  issued  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  tlie  Board.  Subjects :  (1.) 
Means  and  Objects  of  Oomnion-Scliool  Education.  (2.)  Special  Preparation  a 
prerequisite  to  Teaching.  (3.)  The  Necessity  of  Education  in  a  Republican  Gov- 
ernment. (4.)  What  God  does  and  what  he  leaves  for  Man  to  do  in  the  work  of 
Education.  (5.)  A  historical  view  of  Education,  sliowiug  its  Dignity  and  its  Deg- 
radation.    (6.)  Oil  District-School  Libraries.     CZ.)  On  School  Punishments.] 

7.  An  Oration,  delivered  before  the  Authorities  of  the  City  of  Boston,  July  4, 
1842.     pp.  86. 

8.  A  Few  Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man.  A  Lecture  before  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Library  Association.     1850.     pp.  84,  16mo. 

9.  A  Few  Thoughts  on  the  Powers  of  Women.     Two  Lectures.     1853.  pp.141. 

10.  Dedication  of  Antioch  College,  and  Inaugural  Address  of  its  President. 
1854.     pp.  144. 

11.  Baccalaureate,  delivered  at  Antioch  College,  185*7.     pp.  61. 

12.  Demands  of  the  Age  on  Colleges.  Speech  before  the  Christian  Convention, 
Ohio,  October  5,  1854.     pp.  86. 

Besides  the  above  were  controversial  pamphlets  many,  speeches  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  issued  for  temporary  purposes,  etc.,  etc.  In  all  of  them  the  reader  will 
find  evidences  of  great  power  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  high  thoughts, 
rich  imagination,  and  a  warm  and  loving  heart.] 


EMULATION    AS    AN    ELEMENT    IN    EDUCATION. 


\ 


Besides  placing  his  pupil  in  a,  condition  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary process,  the  instructor  ought  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  de- 
termine the  pupil's  will  to  the  performance.  But  how  is  this 
to  be  eifected  ?  Only  by  rendering  the  exercise  more  pleasura- 
ble than  its  omission.  But  every  eft'ort  is  at  first  difficult — 
consequently  irksome.  The  ultimate  benefit  it  promises  is  dim 
and  remote,  while  the  pupil  is  often  of  an  age  at  which  present 
pleasure  is  more  persuasive  than  future  good.  The  pain  of  the 
exertion  must,  therefore,  be  overcome  by  associating  with  it  a 
still  higher  pleasure.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  enlisting 
some  passion  in  the  cause  of  improvement.  We  must  awaken 
emulation,  and  allow  its  gratification  only  through  a  course  of 
vigorous  exertion.  Some  rigorists,  1  am  aware,  would  proscribe, 
on  moral  and  religious  grounds,  the  employment  of  the  passions 
in  education;  but  such  a  view  is  at  once  false  and  dangerous. 
The  affections  are  the  work  of  God  ;  they  are  not  radically  evil ; 
they  are  given  us  for  useful  purposes,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
superfluous.  It  is  their  abuse  alone  that  is  reprehensible.  In 
truth,  however,  there  is  no  alternative.  In  youth,  passion  is 
preponderant.  There  is  then  a  redundant  amount  of  energy 
which  must  be  expended;  and  this,  if  it  find  not  an  outlet 
through  one  affection,  is  sure  to  find  it  through  another.  The 
aim  of  education  is  thus  to  employ  for  good  those  impulses 
which  would  otherwise  be  turned  to  evil.     The  passions  are 
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never  neutral;  they  are  either  the  best  allies  or  the  worst  op- 
ponents of  improvement.  "  Man's  nature,"  says  Bacon,  ''  runs 
either  to  herbs  or  weeds;  therefore,  let  him  seasonablj'  water 
the  one  and  destroy  the  other."  Without  this  stimulus  of  emu- 
lation, what  can  education  accomplish?  The  love  of  abstract 
knovvledi^e  and  the  habit  of  application  are  still  unformed;  and 
if  emulation  intervene  not,  the  course  by  which  these  are  ac- 
quired is,  from  a  strenuous  and  cheerful  energ}^  reduced  to  an 
inanimate  and  dreary  effort;  and  this,  too,  at  an  age  when 
pleasure  is  all  powerful,  and  impulse  predominant  over  reason. 

The  result  is  manifest.  SU-  Wm.  Hamilton's  Lectures. 


"  Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren.'' — S(.  James. 

If  there  is  any  business  where  we  should  more  than  elsewhere 
heed  the  precept  of  the  inspired  Apostle,  "Let  patience  have 
her  perfect  work,"  we  have  found  it.  If  it  were  right  to  wor- 
ship saints  and  imaginar}'  deities,  we  would  say  to  you:  Dear 
Teacher,  have  an  image  of  Patience  in  your  rooms,  put  her  in 
your  calendar,  and  worship  her  on  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
and  a  fourth  days  of  the  year,  that  she  may  give  3'ou  her  bene- 
diction both  when  you  sit  down  and  when  you  rise  up. 

True  and  immovable  patience,  when  not  the  offspring  of  dull- 
ness, is  one  of  the  rarest  of  gifts.  The  man  who  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Uz  —  we  have  all  helped  him  on  to  fame  a  thousand 
times,  by  saj'ing  that  he  was  'the  most  patient  man' — stands 
alone  in  his  glory.  You  might  find  ten  rivals  of  Shakspeare, 
and  not  one  of  Job  ! 

But  some  will  ask  :  What  makes  this  business  so  patience- 
trying?  The  replies  might  be  various.  One  is,  we  have  to  do 
with  children,  and  it  is  declared  upon  inspired  authorit}^  that 
'foolishness is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child'.  We  have  to  do 
wHth  a  multitude  of  temperaments,  to  do  with  those  who  Mve 
emotions  and  no  reason,  who  have  the  impelling  power  of  the 
feeling,  but  not  the  directing  power  of  the  judgment.  A  pre- 
scription that  will  work  like  unto  miraculous  power  in  one  case 
may  be  inert,  or  perhaps  fatal,  in  another.  And  then  (sad  thanks 
to  our  great  father)  the  original  and  common  depravity  of  our 
race  finds  its  way  in  at  least  as  soon  as  the  breath  finds  its  way 
out ;  and  what  teacher  has  not  in  his  flock  a  number  who  make 
a  complete  antithesis  to  virtue  and  good  order  at  every  step  ? 

Now  upon  all  these  different  temperaments  and  exhibitions 
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of  depravity  the  teacher  may,  it  is  true,  and  ought  to,  shed  the 
mild  fervor  of  his  rays  as  steadily  as  the  sun  pours  his  light  on 
fruitless  oceans  and  barren  plains  and  splintered  rocks;  but  we 
utter  a  very  common  and  acknowledged  sentiment  in  saying 
that  it  is  difficult,  exceedingly. 

Then,  too,  the  progress  of  the  pupil  will  often  be  slow,  fre- 
quently very  slow.  It  is  a  natural  trait,  we  ought  not  to  say 
ftiiling,  to  wish  for  large  and  speedy  results;  and  men  will 
speculate,  at  the  risk  of  losing  fortunes,  for  some  sudden  and 
trifling  gain.  Hence  the  whole  business  of  lotteries,  and  gold- 
hunting,  and  games  of  chance;  and  we  all  delight  to  read  in 
Eastern  tales  of  palaces  and  cities  built,  b\^  the  power  of  en- 
chantment, of  marble,  and  garnished  with  sapphires,  all  in  one 
night.  But  in  the  great  market  where  wisdom  exposes  her 
wares  there  is  no  speculation,  no  game  of  chance.  A  man  may 
gamble  for  a  crown  and  obtain  it;  but  every  thought,  every 
inch  of  mental  growth,  is  the  product  of  labor.  Palaces,  all  of 
jasper  and  emerald,  may  be  fairy-built  in  one  night;  but  the 
palace  of  knowledge  must  be  built,  and  built  only,  by  him  who 
is  to  occupy  it.  The  gain  of  most  pupils  is,  therefore,  exceed- 
ingly slow. 

Alas  !  how  often  we  labor  and  see  no  progress  !  The  impress- 
ions of  to-day  are  forgotten  to-morrow.  The  seed  that  was 
buried  with  so  many  hopes,  and  even  watered  with  tears,  has 
been  choked  with  a  multitude  of  trifles;  and  it  seems  too  pain- 
fully evident  that  the  thoughtless  boy  when  he  has  grown  into 
a  sedate  and  thinking  man,  and  the  world  that  expects  solemn 
and  earnest  duties  of  that  man,  will  reproach  us  for  our  want 
of  faithfulness.  These  thoughts  often  oppress  the  spirit,  and 
render  patience  a  gift  as  rare  as  it  is  valuable. 

It  is  ours  to  bestow  intellectual  gifts  and  mental  treasures 
more  valuable  than  crowns;  but  how  many  wo  meet  who,  in 
their  stupidity,  care  not  for  mental  treasures  and  desjiise  the 
oifer !  It  is  ours  to  train  the  mental  faculties;  but  how  many 
are  so  buried  in  sleep  that  to  them  a  short  period  of  waking  has 
all  the  strangeness  of  the  wildest  dream,  and  who  seem  to  cling 
to  their  ignorance  as  if  they  thought  'ignorance  was  bliss' !  It 
is  ours  to  confer  what  kings  can  not  —  refinement  of  taste,  and 
the  polish  and  strength  of  discipline,  and  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge; but  how  many  meet  all  our  approaches  with  a  morose- 
ness  and  vulgarity  of  manner  that  it  would  be  a  libel  upon 
nature  to  call  natural,  and,  by  disobedience  to  wholesome  rules, 
try  the  temper  of  the  mildest  governor! 

And  more  than  this  —  the  irritating  cause  is  constantly  pres- 
ent: other  men  may  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  and  a  change  of 
scene  and  of  company  will  suffer  their  wrath  to  cool;  but  the 
teacher  and  his  pupils,  like  a  wicked  spirit  and  its  conscience, 
are  kept  in  close  contact,  and  the  consciousness  that  one  has 
been  seen  angry,  while  it  subdues  the  feeling  somewhat,  acts 
49 
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only  as  a  cross-wind  on  a  rollino;  sea:  it  subdues  the  waves,  but 
renders  them  more  fretful.  In  the  ease  of  vicious  acts  (here  wo 
are  not  restrained  by  fear  of  penalty),  every  one  knows  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  refrain  before  we  have  been  known  to  be  de- 
linquent than  after.  The  onoe  reformed  drunkard  knows  this, 
and  the  teacher,  in  the  very  matter  of  which  we  are  now  speiiking, 
knows  this.  When  we  have  once  broken  over  the  lines  of  proper 
restriction,  the  public  confidence  in  our  ability  to  withstand  is 
weakened,  and  with  that  our  own  practical  ability  to  withstand 
is  weakened  also;  thus  an  occasional  act  of  transgression  be- 
comes a  contirnied  habit.  For  this  reason  teachers  who  are 
most  amiable  out  of  the  school-room,  are  some  times  most  petu- 
lant within,  and  often  snap  rather  than  speak,  and  wear  a  dark 
frown  instead  of  carrying  a  brow  of  sunshine,  and  wearing  that 
which,  indeed,  costs  nothing,  but  is  more  persuasive  tlian  all 
the  figures  of  rhetoric  —  a  smile.     But  it  is  well  said  that 

"  He  tliat"can  blush  is  not  quite  a  villain." 

And  teachers  some  times  blush  and  weep  for  these  things,  and 
go  from  the  arena  of  daily  toil  and  temptation  to  mourn  in  se- 
cret, and  resolve  that  they  will  maintain  a  greater  self-control 
in  future,  and  be  better  examples  of  all  they  would  do  and 
teach.     But  in  all  this  there  is  a  great  trial  of  patience.     "  Be 

patient,  therefore,   brethren"!  correspondent  Muss.  Teacher. 


School  Furniture. —  Says  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  '^  There  is  a 
radical  defect  in  the  seats  of  our  sciiool-rooms.  Malformation 
of  the  bones,  narrow  chests,  coughs  ending  in  consum))tion,  and 
death  in  middle  life,  besides  a  multitude  of  m.inor  ills,  have  their 
origin  in  the  school-room.  To  the  badly-constructed  seats  and 
writing-desks  are  we  to  look,  in  some  measure,  for  the  cause  of 
so  many  distortions  of  the  bones,  spinal  diseases,  .and  chronic 
affections,  now  so  prevalent  throughout  the  country." 

Another  physician,  Dw  Woodward,  says:  "High  and  narrow 
seats  are  not  o"nly  extreniel}'  uncomfortable  for  the  young  schol- 
ar, tending  constantly  to  make  him  restless  and  noisy,  disturb- 
ing his  temper  and  preventing  his  attention  to  his  books,  but 
they  have  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  deformity  of  his  limbs. 
Seats  without  backs  have  an  equally  unfavorable  influence  upon 
the  spinal  column.  If  no  rest  is  utlbi'ded  the  backs  of  the  child- 
ren while  seated,  they  almost  necessarily  assume  a  bent  and 
crooked  position.  Such  a  position,  often  assumed  and  long  con- 
tinued, tends  to  that  deformity  which  has  become  extremely 
common  among  children  of  modern  times,  and  leads  to  diseases 
of  the  spine  in  innumerable  instances,  especially  with  delicate 
female  children." 
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THE  MODEL         TEACHER. 


In  this  paper  we  shall  aim  to  present  practical  suggestions, 
without  reaching  ntlci"  originality  of  thouglit  or  expression. 
We  sliall  endeavor  to  introduce  such  a  teacher  as  ouglit  to  bo 
introduced  into  ever}'  scliool  of  Illinois. 

The  Model  Teacher  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  fol- 
lowing attainments,  habits,  and  traits  of  character:  a  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  things  taught,  general  information  ; 
punctuality,  neatness,  order,  accuracy;  self-control,  decision, 
urbanity;  fertility  of  resource,  a  discriminating  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  a  Christian  spirit. 

First,  of  his  attainments.  He  has  a  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  things  taught.  By  this  expression  we  Avould  indicate  the 
most  thorough  and  accui-ate  knowledge  of  his  subject.  The 
anecdote  is  told  of  a  certain  young  lady  in  fasliionable  life,  who, 
being  ask^d  by  an  over-inquisitive  friend  if  she  had  ever  been 
through  Grammar, replied  that  she  had,  but,  as  she  went  through 
on  the  cars  by  night,  slie  saw  but  vciy  little  of  the  country. 
In  this  latter  day  of  railroad  education,  a  great  many  'go 
through'  their  spelling-books,  their  readers,  their  grammars, 
geographies,  and  arithmetics,  all  b^^  night,  seeing  quite  as  little 
of  the  country  as  did  the  young  lad3^  Not  aware  of  the  fact, 
however,  and  as  every  thing  seemed  to  have  moved  on  pleas- 
antly during  their  passage,  they  conceive  themselves  qnalitied 
to  conduct  a  train  of  minds,  and  undertake  the  difficult  task. 
Soon,  however,  they  find  themselves  off  the  track,  surrounded 
by  inextricable  ditiieulties,  the  darkness  of  their  own  ignorance 
gathering  about  them.  They  give  up  in  despair;  or,  worse,  it 
may  be,  a  fearful  collision  has  resulted  in  the  ph}'sical,  mental, 
or  moral  ruin  of  scores  under  their  care.  But,  to  leave  our 
figure,  the  model  teacher  possesses  a  knowledge  that  goes  be- 
yond the  unsatit5factor3'  'the  rule  saj's'  or  the  'book  says',  and 
beginning  with  the  'since'  ends  with  the  'therefore'  of  all 
things.  He  docs  not  apjiear  before  his  class,  book  in  hand, 
merely  to  ask  the  questions  of  his  author;  he  does  not  enter  the 
recitation-room,  ignorant  of  iiis  subject,  to  grope  around,  con- 
stantly fearing  lest  he  may  stumble  over  some  unknown  prin- 
ciple placed  before  him  bj'  a  mischievous  scholar;  he  does  not 
allow  his  class  to  embarrass  him  with  questions  natural!}'  aris- 
ing from  the  sul)ject;  he  is  not  compelled  to  equivocate,  or  give 
erroneous  explanations  or  false  instruction,  in  order  to  conceal 
his  own  ignorance;  but  what  he  undertakes  to  teach  he  under- 
stands; he  impresses  u]")on  the  minds  of  his  scholars  that  it  is 
tiiQ  subject  •dw(\  not  iho  book  that  is  of  importance;  he  knows, 
and  they  are  to  know,  what  the  book  6ays  and  why  it  says  it; 
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nor  does  he  require  them  to  recite  a  lesson  which  he  himself 
could  not  have  recited  :  he  prepares  himself  for  every  recitation, 
makes  himself  master  of  every  i)rinciple  that  will  naturally 
arise,  and  studies  how  he  may  best  explain  and  illustrate  diffi- 
cult points.  By  a  familiarity  with  his  subject  that  leaves  the 
text-books  behind  and  corrects  them  when  wrong,  he  gains  that 
familiarit}'  with  his  subject  so  necessary  to  his  success.  But  a 
result  no  less  valuable  to  him  in  this  process  of  self-preparation 
is  that,  while  he  convinces  his  class  that  he  undei'stands  his 
subject,  he  reveals  to  himself  his  own  ignorance  of  it.  What 
before  seemed  to  him  an  isolated  fact,  now  becomes  far-reaching 
in  its  relations  to  other  things.  He  traces  its  radiations  to  a 
broad  circumference,  and  finds  secants  cutting  it  in  all  direc- 
tions. He  makes  discoveries  of  which  he  had  never  before 
dreamed.  Following  out  the  various  leadings,  he  finds  himself 
accumulating  a  rich  fund  of  general  information  that  will  prove 
of  incalculable  value  to  him  in  the  school-room.  Increased 
knowledge  begets  new  interest,  increased  interest  deepens  into 
enthusiasm  —  the  class  catch  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  till  the 
recitation  glows  with  a  health}-  excitement.  Then  the  mind 
seizes  and  the  memory  fastens  whatever  is  presented. 

Our  teacher  is  a  constant  student;  keeps  step  with  his  pro- 
fession, or  leads  the  van  ;  studies  the  lives  of  distinguished 
educators  and  makes  the  secret  of  their  power  his  own  ;  is  alive 
to  every  improvement  that  can  aid  him  ;  acquaints  himself  with 
educational  literature;  is  always  at  the  institute  and  conven- 
tion, ready  to  give  and  receive  instruction.  He  reads  the 
news  of  the  day  :  can  tell  whether  there  are  thirty-one  or 
thirty-two  States  in  the  Union  ;  whether  Pike's  Peak  is  in  South 
America  or  Mexico ;  whether  Earey  is  a  poet  or  a  philosopher; 
whether  Morphy  is  a  clergyman  or  a  doctor;  and  Spurgeon 
a  gamester  or  a  statesman.  He  ventures  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  history,  principles,  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  of 
his  country. 

Of  his  habits.  Eealizing,  to  some  extent,  the  influence  he 
exerts  over  his  pupils,  he  recognizes  his  obligations  ever  to  pre- 
sent an  example  in  all  respects  worthy  of  imitation.  Hence, 
he  sees  to  it  that  the  habits  of  his  every-day  life  are  such  as  he 
would  have  them  adopt. 

He  is  punctual.  The  first  day  of  his  school  he  does  not,  as  the 
habit  of  some  is,  delay  until  a  late  hour,  but  is  the  first  at  the 
school-room.  He  is  there  that  the  first  hour  may  not  be  dis- 
orderly and  thus  beget  disorder;  he  is  there  to  meet  with  a 
smile  the  strange  inquiring  faces;  he  is  there  to  manifest  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  intrusted  to  his  care;  he  is  there 
to  preoccupy  their  minds  in  his  favor,  and  win  their  regard  be- 
fore they  have  executed  an}'  of  their  roguish  plans.  He  is  al- 
ways in  his  place  in  season,  choosing  to  be  an  hour  too  soon  rath- 
er than  a  minute  too  late,    ^o  habit  of  so  much  importance  is 
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more  easily  acquired.  If  it  is  not  in  itself  a  virtue,  tlic  want  of 
it  is  an  inexcusable  fault.  Tardiness  is  among  the  worst  evils 
with  which  the  teacher  has  to  contend  ;  but  by  uniform  prompt- 
ness in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  that  devolves  upon  liim  he 
will  hu'gely  diminish  it.  If,  however,  he  is  frequently  delinquent, 
he  has  no  reason  to  expect  improvement,  but  the  conu-ar}'. 

Our  teacher  is  neither  a  sloven  nor  a  fop.  Indift'crence  to 
personal  appearance  is  not,  we  believe,  positive  proof  of  genius. 
If  it  were  so.  some  our  schools  would  be  frightfully  pi-olific  of 
geniuses.  Circumstances,  necessit}',  may  clothe  genius  in  rags, 
and  the  bright  gem  seem  all  the  more  beautiful  from  its  sur- 
roundings; but  necessity  need  never,  and  never  will,  cover  gen- 
ius, or  common  sense,  with  filth.  Our  teacher  dresses  neatly 
and  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  custom,  unless  he  believes 
that  custom  absurd  or  injurious,  physically  or  morally.  He 
never  pollutes  his  mouth  or  morals  with  tobacco  or  alcohol. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  worship  external  appearance. 
Avoiding  either  extreme,  he  dresses  to  attract  the  least  atten- 
tion. I  conceive  it  ridiculous  that  Charles  Dickens  figures  as 
one  of  the  greatest  fops  of  Europe.  So  would  I  consider  it  ri- 
diculous that  the  school-master  should  figure  as  one  of  the  great- 
est fops  of  the  village.  It  would  show  how  elevated  the  views 
of  his  calling  and  of  the  objects  of  life. 

Order,  systematic  arrangement,  is  of  first  importance  in  every 
government.  Look  out  upon  the  Universe!  Jn  their  grand 
and  solemn  parade  through  limitless  S])ace,  woi'lds  and  systems 
of  worlds  move  on  in  most  perfect  and  beautiful  harmony.  So 
nicely  is  the  balance  adjusted  that  should  a  particle  of  matter 
be  misplaced  chaos  and  confusion  would  follow.  In  divine 
government  order  is  perfect;  and  that  human  government  most 
resembles  the  divine  in  that  respect  which  secures  best  order 
with  least  conflict.  Need  1  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  order 
either  in  government  or  individual  life  ?  Amei-ica  is  now  mourn- 
ing for  one  of  her  most  worthy  sons — one  whose  name  will 
rank  among  the  first  of  her  great  men.  Prescott,  the  unsur- 
passed historian,  has  stepped  down  into  the  tomb,  leaving  to 
the  world  a  rich  legacy  as  the  result  of  a  well-ordered  life.  No 
where  is  order  more  necessary  than  in  the  school-room.  Have 
you  ever  seen  schools  at  recess  rush  toward  the  door  with  a 
scream  as  if  the  house  were  in  flames  r*  have  you  ever  seen 
classes  crowding  hither  and  thither?  have  you  ever  seen  a 
favored  few  —  the  young  ladies,  it  may  be  —  moving  from  place 
to  place  at  their  will?  Not  in  the  model  teacher's  school.  Ho 
has  a  time  and  a  place  for  everj'  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its 
time  and  place;  and  he  has  a  way  for  doing  every  thing. 

Our  teacher  is  accurate.  We  have  said  in  another  place  that 
he  must  possess  a  critical  knowledge  of  whatever  he  teaches. 
He  jnust  not  only  possess  such  a  knowledge,  but  must  also  apply 
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it.  There  are  teachers  who  constantly  manc^le  the  Engh'sh  lan- 
guage and  violate  every  rule  of  orthoepy.  This,  of  course,  must 
be  from  ignorance  or  carelessness;  but,  from  whichever  reason, 
such  a  person  has  no  right  to  occup}''  the  position  of  teacher. 
He  has  no  right  to  entail  upon  future  men  and  women  his  own 
defects.  Children  learn  faster  from  the  animate  teacher  than 
from  the  inanimate  book.  Many  illiterate  men  use  good  lan- 
guage because  they  have  mingled  in  refined  and  cultivated  so- 
ciety. The  reverse  is  equally  true.  How  the  errors  contracted 
in  our  earlier  days  cling  to  us.  How  frequently  we  detect  our- 
selves using  some  expression  we  learned  long  ago.  We  have 
repeatedly  resolved  to  forget  it,  but  the  memorj'  clings  to  it, 
and  before  we  are  aware  it  is  upon  our  tongue.  Accuracy  and 
elegance  of  speech,  accuracy  of  deportment,  accuracy  of  thought, 
are  essential  to  the  character  of  the  true  teacher. 

He  also  possesses  the  most  complete  self-control.  I  am  not 
sure  but  it  is  an  axiom,  certainly  a  maxim,  that  'he  who  can 
not  govern  himself  can  not  govei-n  others'.  There  comes  up  be- 
fore my  mind  an  early  teacher  of  mine.  Whenever  an}'  thing- 
occurred  calculated  to  irritate  him,  he  would  lose  his  self-con- 
trol. The  blood  deserted  his  countenance,  his  lip  quivered,  and, 
trembling  with  rage,  he  would  inflict  punishment.  Think  you 
that  chastisement  was  wisely  inflicted  under  such  circum- 
stances? tliink  you  that  the  desired  result  was  thus  obtained? 
think  you  a  rebellious  spirit  was  subdued  or  tamed?  Eather, 
were  not  dark  and  revengeful  resolves  formed  ?  From  beneath 
those  knit  brows  an  implacable  enemy  looks  forth.  Influence 
for  good  is  thus  irrevocably  lost,  and  all  attempts  at  moral  in- 
struction will  be  vain  and  useless  and  despised.  If  an}-  thing 
should  be  done  with  calmness  and  discrimination;  if  any  thing 
with  evident  feelings  of  kindness  and  love;  if  any  thing  with 
regret  and  weeping,  it  is  the  punishment  of  a  restless,  wayward 
child  of  ci'ror.  He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  his  own  acts — that  it  is  not  a  choice,  but  a 
stern  necessity  with  the  teacher. 

Our  teacher  is  urbane.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  genuine 
stamp.  He  may  not  always  regard  all  the  rules  of  Chesterfield 
or  D'  Orsay  ;  but  his  life  and  manners  are  the  constant  express- 
ion of  a  lai'ge-hearted  benevolence.  He  is  not  a  fawning  syco- 
phant to  the  rich  and  influential;  nor  does  he,  when  he  meets 
the  poorest  of  his  pupils,  disdain  or  forget  to  recognize  him  with 
a  smile.  He  desires  the  good  will  of  all,  but  never  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  principle.  He  sees  in  the  child  before  him  a  human  be- 
ing with  rights  to  be  respected,  with  feelings  to  be  regarded, 
with  aspirations  to  be  encouraged;  and  he  will  regard  those 
rights,  feelings,  and  aspirations.  He  has  not  forgotten  what  an 
encouraging  look,  or  word,  or  deed,  of  a  former  teacher  has  ac- 
compiished  for  him.     That  word  or  deed  has  changed  his  to  a 
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loftier  destiny ;  and  he  resolves  to  repa}- tlie  debt  by  writing 
on  other  hearts  a  like  recollection  of  Icindness.  He  mingles  i'veo- 
\y  with  his  pujnls,  addresses  them  kindly,  manifests  an  interest 
in  their  innocent  sports,  and  never  f«nffers  himself  to  come  in 
conflict  with  them  except  their  good  demands  it.  He  shows 
himself  equally  a  friend  to  all  —  the  good,  the  bad,  the  apt  and 
the  dull,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  If  favor  is  shown  to  any,  it  is 
to  the  most  unfortunate.  Notwithstanding  his  familiarity  with 
his  pupils,  he  never  condescends  to  any  thing  that  would  di- 
minish their  respect  for  him.  Without  pompous  dignity,  his 
bearing  is  that  of  a  man. 

The  model  teacher  has  decision  of  character.  Without  it  he  is 
powerless  in  the  school-room.  We  have  described  him  as  afltii- 
ble;  and  yet  he  has  the  abilit}'  to  say 'No'  when  necessary. 
His  decisions  are  made  not  hastil}-,  but  upon  careful  considera- 
tion ;  and  when  once  made  they  are  sustained  so  long  as  be- 
lieved to  bo  right.  If,  however,  he  finds  himself  in  the  wrong, 
which  he  guards  against,  he  willingly  acknowledges  the  error. 
Threats  nor  flattery,  fear  nor  favor,  can  turn  him  from  what  he 
knows  to  be  right.  When  sure  that  his  feet  are  planted  on 
that  safe  rock,  he  stands  firm  as  the  granite  hill. 

If  any  man  needs  a  never-failing  faculty  for  devising  ways 
and  means,  it  is  the  teacher.  It  would  seem  that  the  whole 
category  of  niischif'vous  designs  had  been  exhausted ;  and  yet, 
each  da}'  bi'ings  forth  some  new  invention  of  active  minds.  The 
teacher  may  have  read  all  the  professional  literature  at  his  com- 
mand, he  may  understand  perfectly  the  most  approved  systems 
of  discipline  and  instruction,  may  possess  excellent  literary 
qualifications;  and  yet,  if  he  is  not  as  abundant  in  his  resources 
to  meet  as  the  children  to  plan  schemes,  he  will  fail.  He  has  to 
contend  with  fifty  inventive  geniuses,  and  every  hour  will  make 
some  new  development  which  calls  into  play  his  ingenuity,  un- 
til some  times  he  is  led  to  exclaim,  Who  is  sutficient  for  these 
things. 

To  be  equal  to  all  these  emergencies,  he  must  have  a  keen 
insight  into  human  nature.  To  success  in  life,  knowledge  of 
men  is  quite  as  necessary  as  ktiowledge  of  books.  The  boy  is 
the  miniature  man,  with  like  inclinations,  passions,  and  traits 
of  character.  To  control  him,  to  elicit  the  ti'uth  at  all  times,  to 
eradicate  the  evil  and  cultivate  the  noble  part  of  his  nature,  the 
teacher  must  be  ai)le  to  read  his  peculiarities  and  undei'Stand 
how  to  approach  him.  One  rule  will  not  apply  to  all.  If  you 
can  reach  the  conscience,  you  have  touched  the  true  spring  of 
action,  you  have  excited  the  divine  part  of  his  nature,  li'  not 
that,  spread  before  him  the  future;  show  him  what  laurels  are 
to  be  won  b}'  perseverance  and  industry;  awaken  his  ambition; 
and  you  are  still  leaving  him  on  the  plane  of  the  human.  But 
if  you  can  reach  him  by  neither  of  these,  you  must  descend  to 
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the  brute  level,  and  govern  by  fear  of  consequences.  There  are 
men  abroad  in  the  world  with  langhinff  demons  in  their  hearts, 
whom  but  the  delicately-suspended  sword  above  their  heads  can 
deter  from  darkest  crimes.  So  are  there  miniature  men  with 
the  principle  of  evil  nestling  in  their  bosoms,  whom  nothing  but 
impending  punishment  can  control.  There  are  evil  spirits  that 
will  not  down  at  the  bidding  of  kindness  and  love,  and  can  be 
managed  only  by  extreme  vigilance  and  severity.  This  view 
of  a  child's  character  is  unpleasant  indeed,  and  should  never  be 
adopted  till  every  proper  inducement  to  right  action  has  been 
tried  and  found  insufficient.  The  gratifying  success  of  lieform 
Schools,  in  which  the  young,  taken  from  the  very  jaws  of  mor- 
al death,  have  been  restored  to  manhood  and  to  the  favor  of 
Heaven,  should  teach  us  a  lesson  for  daily  study  and  practice. 

We  have  mentioned,  lastly,  that  the  model  teacher  must  pos- 
sess a  Christian  spirit.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  but  a  sub- 
ordinate part  of  education  :  the  development  of  the  heart  is  pre- 
eminent in  importance.  First  the  herculean  arm,  next  the  her- 
culean mi?id,  lastly  the  herculean  heart,  rules  the  world.  The 
day  of  physical  rule  has  passed  away;  the  sun  of  the  intellect- 
ual is  be^yond  the  meridian;  while  the  dawn  of  the  moral  day 
streaks  the  horizon  with  its  mellow  light,  softening,  with  its 
blendings,  the  mental  glare.  'A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body' 
was  the  motto;  but  the  'sound  mind  in  a  sound  body'  should 
be  directed  b}'^  a  sound  heart.  Intellectual  giants  destitute  of 
moral  principle  scatter  broadcast  the  seeds  of  ruin  and  death, 
and  a  fearful  harvest  of  tares  will  they  gather  by-and-bj'-. 
Weaker  minds  trust  to  their  powers  of  reason,  and  follow  in  the 
path  marked  out  bj^  them.  Pursuing  it  to  the  end,  they  find, 
too  late,  that  it  leads  to  destruction.  Among  children  the  teach- 
er is  an  intellectual  giant,  or  at  least  enough  superior  to  mould 
them  at  his  will.  Fearful  will  be  his  reckoning  if  he  leads  them 
astray.  I  have  known  a  profane,  diinking,  gambling  infidel  to 
disgrace  our  profession;  and  because,  forsooth,  the  pupils  made 
rapid  progress  in  their  studies,  he  was  retained  term  after  term, 
year  after  year!  Place  a  viper  in  the  bosom  of  the  child;  fill 
his  cup  with  poison  ;  but  do  not  expose  his  naked  soul  to  the 
influence  of  such  a  man.  But,  saj'S  an  objector,  would  you  pro- 
scribe for  religious  beliefi'  Proscription  for  religious  unbelief 
may  some  times  be  justifiable.  We  have  mentioned  an  extreme 
ease.  There  are  men  who  do  not  profess  to  be  Christians,  and 
yet  are  honest,  upright,  moral,  and  who  seem  to  discharge  their 
obligations  to  their  fellow  men.  Against  such  men,  of  course, 
we  would  not  close  the  door  of  the  school-room.  But  the  model 
teacher  must  be  a  disciple  of  the  perfect  Teacher. 

The  simply  moral  man  may  point  out  to  the  pupil  his  rela- 
tions and  obligations  to  his  fellow  beings,  but  onl}-  the  Christ- 
ian will  be  faithful  in  presenting  those  higher  relations  and  ob- 
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ligations  to  his  Maker.  Onl3^  the  Christian  will  instill  into  the 
mind  of  the  child  that  wisdom  better  than  rubies;  that  wisdom 
which  has  declared,  'Those  that  seek  me  carl}-  shall  find  me'; 
that  wisdom  with  which  are  riches  and  honor;  that  wisdom 
which  is  from  above  —  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy 
to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy. 


THE     SUPERIORITY     OF    THE    EDUCATED 


"  The  hand,"  says  Prof.  Mayhew,  ''is  found  to  be  another  hand, 
w4ien  guided  by  an  intelligent  mind.  Individuals  who,  without 
the  aid  of  knowledge,  would  have  been  condemned  to  perpetual 
inferiority  of  condition,  and  subjected  to  all  the  evils  of  want 
and  poverty,  rise  to  competence  and  independence  by  the  up- 
lifting power  of  education.  In  great  establishments,  and  among 
large  bodies  of  laboring  men,  where  all  services  are  rated  ac- 
cording to  their  pecuniary  value  —  where  there  are  no  intrinsic 
circumstances  to  bind  a  man  down  to  a  fixed  position,  after  he 
has  shown  a  capacity  to  rise  above  it;  where,  indeed,  men  pass 
by  each  other,  ascending  or  descending  in  their  grades  of  labor, 
just  as  easily  and  certainly  as  particles  of  water  of  different  de- 
grees of  temperature  glide  by  each  other:  under  such  circum- 
stances is  it  found,  as  an  almost  invariable  fact,  other  things- 
being  equal,  that  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  a  good 
common-school  education  rise  to  a  higher  and  higher  point  in 
the  kinds  of  labor  performed,  and  also  in  the  rate  of  wages  re- 
ceived, while  the  ignorant  sink  like  dregs,  and  are  always  found 
at  the  bottom." 

Speaking  of  education  as  the  parent  of  material  riches,  the 
same  author  says:  "A  mass  of  facts,  collected  by  Horace  Mann 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  seem  to  prove  incontestal^ly 
that  education  is  not  onl}"  a  moral  renovator,  and  a  multiplier 
of  intellectual  power,  but  that  it  is  also  the  most  prolific  parent 
of  material  riches.  It  has  a  right,  therefore,  not  only  to  be  in- 
cluded in  tiie  grand  inventory  of  a  nation's  resources,  but  to  be 
placed  at  the  very  head  of  that  inventory.  It  is  not  onl}-  the 
most  honest  and  honorable,  but  the  surest  means  of  amassing 
property.  Considering  education,  then,  as  a  producer  of  wealth, 
it  follows  that  the  moi-c  educated  a  people  are,  the  more  will 
they  abound  in  all  those  conveniences,  comforts,  and  satisfac- 
tions, which  money  will  buy  ;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
increase  of  competency  and  the  decline  of  pauperism  will  be 
measurable  on  this  scale." 
50 
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FIRST     STEPS     IN     READING     AND     SPELLING 


[We  shall  always  be  glad  to  bear  from  'H.  S.'  The  methods 
presented  by  him  have  been  incorporated,  to  a  great  extent,  in- 
to our  systems  of  instruction.  Perluij)S,  however,  they  may 
serve  as  useful  suggestions  to  some.] 

Mr.  Editor:  Eeferring  to  your  invitation  to  teachers  on  page 
364,  I  make  an  attempt  to  furnish  you  with  some  suggestions, 
which  I  scarcely  sliould  do  were  my  writing  to  be  incorporated 
verbally  into  your  valuable  monthly.  Being  a  native  of  Swit- 
zerhmd,  and  having  received  my  education  in  that  country',  I 
do  not,  of  course,  use  the  English  language  with  that  degree  of 
precision  which  is  expected  of  one  who  writes  for  the  public. 

In  your  May  number  there  is  an  article  on  Eeading,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  so-called  word-method  is  fast  gaining  ground 
because  it  is  the  most  effective.  Now  it  is  quite  a  mystery  to 
me  how  a  child  or  a  man  can  read  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
letters  of  which  the  words  are  composed.  We  might  as  well 
say  that  a  mason  can  erect  a  brick  wall  without  bricks  and  mor- 
tar. Suppose,  for  example,  the  words  '  cat'  and  '  dog'  are  to  be 
read  by  a  beginner:  to  read  these  words  differently,  he  must 
perceive  some  difference  in  their  visible  exhibition;  that  is,  he 
must  see  that  they  are  composed  of  different  letters.  1  well 
know  that  if  there  are  pictures  with  the  words  the  child  will 
read  them  without  knowing  a  letter.  But  then  he  is  reading 
the  pictures,  and  not  the  lettered  words,  and  the  teacher  dupes 
himself  if  he  supposes  that  the  pupil  docs  the  latter.  If  there 
is  any  success  in  this  word-methud,  it  is  only  obtained  as  the 
child  gains  a  knowledge  of  the  lettei-s  forming  the  words  in  his 
reading-lessons. 

But  do  not  think  that  1  advocate  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
first  urging  the  beginner  to  complete  the  whole  alphabet,  and 
then  to  spell  his  lessons.  There  is  yet  another  way,  that  is 
both  safer  and  easier.  This  method,  of  which  I  will  give  an 
outline,  has  been  in  use  in  most  of  the  schools  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  except  a  few  slight 
changes  which  I  have  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  English  language. 

In  teaching  children  to  read  I  should  begin  with  the  five  vow- 
els, a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  introducing  them  one  by  one,  and  giving  them 
all  the  short  sound,  as  in  cat,  wet,  bit,  rod,  bud.  Let  the  pupils 
write  and  read  these  letters  until  they  become  so  familiar  with 
them  that  they  can  read  them  at  a  glance.  Then  introduce 
consonants,  one  at  a  time:  it  will  be  best  to  begin  with  the 
long-sounding  ones  (I  believe  they  are  in  English  called  'semi- 
tonics  ')  —  f,  1;  m,  n,  r,  s.       Let  f,  for  example,  be  the  first ; 
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bat  be  careful  not  to  give  the  sound  of  e/,  but  simply/-/-/-/-;  in 
other  words,  give  it  the  sounds  and  not  the  alphabetical  name. 
If  the  chihlren  can  read  and  write  tliis  letter,  then  make  a  chart 
(perhaps  some  enterprising  piihlislier  will  soon  relieve  j'ou  of 
this  trouble)  containing  the  following  S3-Ilaliles :  af,fa;  ef,fe; 
\f^f^j  ('fifo>  Kfyf^-  Again  let  the  pui)ils  wi-ite  and  read  this 
often  enough  to  impress  it  well  upon  their  memory,  but  again 
be  careful  not  to  spell :  the  s}  llables  must  be  read  at  once,  with- 
out spelling,  or  the  progress  of  the  pupils  will  be  retarded.  At 
first  the  enunciation  will  be  slow;  but,  slow  as  it  may  be,  take 
care  to  have  the  two  sounds  linked  together:  do  not  allow  them 
to  be  spoken  separately  —  not  af,  but  a-f. 

After  this  another  consonant  may  be  taken.  Let  it  be  1,  but 
not  el.  This  renders  another  chart  necessar}',  containing  the 
syllables  al,la;  el,le;  il,  li ;  ol,  lo ;  ul,  lu.  (Do  not  give  the 
vowels  another  sound,  but  restrict  them  to  the  short  one  until 
the  alphabet  has  been  worked  through  in  this  way;  else  you 
■will  only  bewilder  the  pupil.)  Go  on  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  remaining  consonants  of  this  class  —  m,  n,  r,  s.  This  being 
done,  b,  d,  k,"p.  t,  w,  x,  z,  may  follow,  leaving  c,  g,  h,q,  y,  th,  j, 
eh  and  sh  3'et  to  be  taught.  Some  of  these  could  not  well  be 
worked  out  on  a  ten-syllabic  chart.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have 
charts  with  writing  letters,  as  the  pupils  will  have  to  cop}-  them 
on  their  slates. 

In  pursuing  this  course,  the  teacher  ma}'  alternately  let  the 
class  read  the  lesson  in  concert  and  single  out  some  scholars  to 
read  it  alone.  He  thus  '  hits  two  flies  at  one  blow',  as  the  Ger- 
man says — the  pupils  learning  to  read  and  write  at  the  same 
time,  and  having  something  to  do  when  he  is  occupied  with 
other  classes. 

To  complete  the  course,  go  through  once  more,  adding  e,  or 
doubling  the  vowel  letters,  which  will  give  them  the  long  sound  : 
for  exami>le,  ibe,  ale,  use,  eel,  etc.  Wlien  they  have  studied  the 
alphabet  in  this  way,  it  will  be  easy  to  teach  the  pupils  reading, 
after  the  word-method  or  any  other  method  except  spelling. 

U.S. 


"What  Education  Compuises.— I  have  already  expressed  tho 
opinion,  which  all  allow  to  be  correct,  that  our  security  for  the 
duration  of  the  free  institutions  which  bless  our  country  depends 
upon  habits  of  virtue  and  the  prevalence  of  knowledge  and  of 
education.  The  attainment  of  knowledge  docs  not  comjirise  all 
which  is  contained  in  the  larger  term  education.  The  feelings 
are  to  be  disciplined;  the  passions  are  to  be  restrained;  true 
and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  inspired;  a  profound  religious 
feeling  is  "to  be  instilled,  and  pure  morality  inculcated,  under 
all  circumstances.     All  this  is  comprised  in  education. 

WtBSTBB. 
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THE     BIBLE     IN     THE     NEW -YORK     SCHOOLS, 


The  question  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  schools  has  been  re- 
vived in  New-York  City,  and  bids  fair  to  produce  much  trouble 
and  litigation.  The  laws  of  the  State  forbid  the  Board  of  Edu- 
xjation  from  excluding  from  the  schools  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
'without  note  or  comment'.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  contended 
that  this  gives  them  no  power  of  enforcing  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  the  schools;  while  others  maintain  that,  as  it  necessarily  im- 
plies such  continued  use,  it  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
see  that  the  practice  is,  in  all  cases,  observed.  The  Board  of 
Education  adopt  the  latter  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 
and  as  in  only  three  of  the  schools  in  the  city  the  Bible  was  not 
regularly  read,  and  in  these  was  in  a  marked  manner  neglected, 
a  majority  of  the  Board,  last  June,  adopted  a  resolution  requir- 
ing 'all  the  Public  Schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  be  opened  by  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment',  under  a  penalty  of 
the  forfeiture  of  the  situations  of  the  teachers,  in  case  of  a 
violation  of  the  by-laws  in  relation  to  this  subject.  Two  mem- 
.bers  of  the  Board  have  since  published  a  minority  report,  con- 
demning the  resolution  and  suggesting  how  it  may  be  practi- 
cally defeated.  One  trouble  appears  to  be  that,  while  the  Board 
can  deprive  a  teacher  of  his  wages,  the  trustees  of  each  school 
have  the  power  to  appoint  and  remove.  So,  if  a  teacher  dis- 
obeys the  resolution,  the  stoppage  of  his  sahuy  may  compel 
him  to  end  his  services,  while  the  local  trustees  may  refuse  to 
I'emove  him  and  appoint  his  successor. 


EDUCATION      IN      INDIANA 


While  most  of  the  Northwestern  States  have  been  vigorously 
pressing  forward  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  Indiana,  in- 
fluenced by  a  false  economy  and  ignoring  the  necessit}'  of  pop- 
ular education  in  a  free  State,  has  been  painfully  retrograding, 
and  has  fallen  into  a  position  deejil}^  mortifying  to  those  of  her 
citizens  whose  patriotism  is  not  blinded  by  folly. 
The  Constitution  of  Indiana  says: 

"  Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffused  throughout  a  community,  being 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government ;   it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
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General  Assembly  to  encouraj^c,  by  all  suitable  menus,  moral,  intellectual,  scien- 
tific, and  agricultural  improvement;  and  to  i)rovi(le,  by  law,  for  a  general  and 
uniform  system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  cluirge,  and 
equally  open  to  all." 

At  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  held  in  Indian- 
apolis August  1^3,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Indiana  iSchooi  Journal,  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  The  present  condition  of  the  educational  interests  of  tlie  State  of 
Indiana  is  deplorable,  as  manifest  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  State  themselves, 
but  as  exhibited  to  all  reading  men  througliout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Union;  and  ■whereas,  Indiana  is  now  below  all  the  other  free  States  in  the  propor- 
tion of  her  white  population  who  can  not  read  nor  write,  and  below  all  of  the 
slave  States  but  three ;  and  whereas,  the  census  reports  reveal  the  fact  that  our 
State  has  been  constantly  going  down  in  the  proportion  of  its  intelligence  —  stand- 
ing in  1840  as  sixteenth  and  in  1850  as  twenty-third  in  the  educational  scale  ;  and 
whereas,  the  tide  of  wealth  and  intelligent  iuunigration  is  turned  aside  from  our 
great  and  fertile  State  in  consequence  of  this  degraded  educational  position,  and 
in  consequence  of  our  inferior  advantages  for  free  schools;  and  whereas,  it  is  the 
history  and  experience  of  the  more  happy  States  around  us,  that  a  school  law 
providing  for  special  taxation  in  any  locality  wliere  it  may  be  dc^manded  has  al- 
ways necessarily  existed,  and  gon(!  hand  in  "hand  with  the  general  and  uniform 
law,  where  the  latter  was  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  more  populous  neighborhoods  ; 
and  wJiereas,  the  operation  of  the  local  law  and  the  collection  of  local  taxes  never 
interferes  with  nor  weakens  the  uniform  law  in  any  degree  ;  and  whereas,  the  past 
has  proved  that  legislators  from  neighborhoods  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  local 
school-law  have  ever  been  foremost  to  vote  for  increasing  the  resources  of  the 
uniform  law;  and  whereas,  the  happy  ett'ects  of  the  local  clause  in  the  law  of  1855 
did  more  while  in  operation  to  make  free  schools  rxirn/ingli/  pojudar  than  a/l  other 
causes  united  have  done  in  the  whole  history  of  this  Conunonwealtii ;  and  whereas, 
the  Legislature  at  its  last  session  refused  our  inipoi'tunities  anil  did  not  provide 
for  submitting  an  educational  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  the  people  of  this 
State,  as  we  petitioned  for  in  our  '  Memorial  on  the  Imperfections  of  the  School 
Law';  and  whereas,  most  of  the  very  men  who  oppose  us  «ow opposed  us  thai,  dis- 
playing their  hearty  hostiliti/  to  the  promotion  of  free  schools  in  every  form,  ami  in  all 
circumstances,  and  at  all  times  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  Tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  all  sincere  friends  of  popular  education  to  di.s- 
regard  all  party  considerations  and  provide  that  the  next  gen(M-ation  in  Indiana 
shall  not  have — like  the  present  one — 'seventy  thousand  adults,  of  matiwe  age, 
too,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write';  that  it  shall  not  have  'thirty-five  thousand 
voters,  enfranchised  men,  clothed  with  all  the  power  of  intelligent  and  potent 
citizenship,  and  yet  who  are  suffering  from  ignorance  so  deep  that  they  are  not 
able  to  read  upon  the  ballots  the  names  of  those  whom,  each  year,  they  elect  to 
the  Legislature' ;  that  it  shall  woi^  have  '  three  hundred  tiiousand  youth  who  are 
in  no  school  whatevei',  and  who,  of  course,  receive  none  of  that  mental  training 
so  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  solemn  res[)onsibilities  of  mature  life'. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  efficient 
measures  be  taken  immediately  to  rescue  from  ignorance  and  vice  the  thousands 
of  the  generation  now  fast  crowding  forward  upon  tlie  field  of  action,  who  are  at 
present  learning  crime  and  indolence  and  dissipation  in  the  streets  and  ruiu-shops 
of  our  poi)ulous  towns. 

Resolved,  Tliat  in  view  of  llie  time  that  must  elapse  before  a  remedy  will  be 
possible  in  the  ordinary  way  of  legislation,  smotiicring  the  life  of  education  for 
nearly  ten  years  to  come ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  those  who  urge  upon  us 
'another  way  as  better^  are  implacable  enemies  of  a  special  school-taj,  and  will  op- 
pose it  at  every  point,  it  is  tiie  opinion  of  tiiis  Association  that  nothing  can  be 
lost  and  much  gained  by  voting  for  a  Constitutioual  Convention,  as  preseating  the 
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quickest  and  most  available  means  of  establishing  our  free  schools  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  tlii'  citizens  of  our  sister  States. 

RfKulved,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  and  of  a 
Constitution  which  sliall  provide  for  free  schools  in  every  city,  town  and  town- 
ship where  the  citizens  desire  them,  and  for  any  length  of  time  tliat  the  inhabit- 
ants may  designate,  pledge  ourselves  to  vote  for  no  man  who  does  not  promise  us 
that  he  will  support  witli  all  his  energy  and  ability  the  movement  for  such  a 
Constitution  and  for  suitable  laws  founded  thereon  ;  so  that  free  schools  may  soon 
be  the  glory  and  chaiactei'istic  of  tiie  Hoosiers. 

Resolved,  Tiiiit  if  we  can  not  find  the  right  kind  of  men  for  whom  to  vote  in  any 
locality,  we  will  meet  in  each  county,  where  such  may  be  the  case,  and  nominate 
and  support  our  men  for  office. 


A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 


In  attempting  to  mark  out  a  definite  course  of  study  many  dif- 
ficulties must  be  encountered,  more  than  would  be  supposed  by 
those  who  have  never  made  the  attempt.  But  a  general  state- 
ment of  principles  will  not  answer  the  purpose  desjigned  by  the 
Association  in  assigning  the  subject,  and  therefore  a  distinct 
scheme  has  been  mapped  out,  giving  the  time  and  place  of  each 
branch.  It  is,  of  course,  not  expected  that  what  is  here  present- 
ed will  commend  itself  to  all  teachers  or  boards  of  education,  or 
be  found  adapted  to  all  localities;  yet,  even  in  these  cases,  it 
may  serve  some  good  purpose  by  presenting  a  definite  course, 
from  which  deviations  may  be  made  according  to  the  wants  of 
particular  schools. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  the  lower  schools  the  pupil  has  attended 
to  arithmetic,  geography,  and  griimmar,  besides  reading,  spell- 
ing, etc.  And  yet  we  ought  not  to  assume  that  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  branches  has  been  gained  that  no  further  atten- 
tion need  be  paid  to  them.  It  is  an  oy^inion  entertained  by 
many,  if  not  b}''  the  majority,  that  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geography,  should  be  finished  before  the  pupil  enters  the  High 
School.  This  ojjiriion  we  believe  to  be  incorrect,  especially  as 
to  the  first  two  of  the  studies  above  named.  Topogra|)hical  ge- 
ography, being  mainly  addressed  to  the  memory,  can  be  pur- 
sued to  great  advantage  by  young  pupils ;  yet,  if  the  High-School 
teacher  is  faithful,  he  will  see  that  the  atlas  is  always  at  hand 
during  the  whole  course.  The  atlas,  like  the  dictionary,  is  by 
far  too  little  used  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Arithmetic  and  grammar  are  great  studies.  To  master  them 
requires  severe  mental  effort.  Their  elementar}'  parts  may  in- 
deed be  commenced  at  a  very  early  age.     Every  child  knows 

*  A  Report  made  to  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting.    By 
I.  W.  Andrews,  President  of  Marietta  College. 
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somethincp  of  each  before  he  enters  the  lowest  school;  and  by 
the  age  of  twelve  a  boy  or  girl  ma}'  have  a  fair  icorkuig  knowl- 
edge of  numbers  and  of  the  parts  of  speech.  He  may  be  able 
to  parse  common  sentences,  and  to  work  examples  in  Fractions, 
Proportion,  Interest,  etc.  Having  reached  this  stage,  what  shall 
he  do?  Two  courses  are  open  :  one,  to  keep  drilling  away  at 
these  two  studies;  the  other,  to  devote  the  chief  attention  to 
other  things,  and  not  attempt  to  complete  these  branches  till 
age  has  given  more  maturity  to  the  mind  That  the  latter 
course  is  incomparabl}'  the  best  we  have  no  doubt.  By  the 
former  the  pupil  is  kept  at  the  same  things  till  he  is  wearied, 
disgusted;  and,  after  all,  he  makes  very  litile  advancement. 
JSor  is  the  fault  his:  he  is  too  immature  to  grasp  the  subjects 
in  all  their  extent. 

It  follows  that  an  early  admission  to  the  High  School  is  de- 
sirable, for  there  are  strong  objections  to  introducing  a  greater 
variety  of  studies  into  the  lower  schools.  With  the  exce])tion 
of  history,  and  perhajis  something  of  the  A  B  C  of  science,  all 
branches,  except  those  mentioned  above,  are  reserved  for  the 
High  School.  For  various  reasons,  this  seems  to  be  the  better 
course.  By  the  age  of  twelve,  then,  the  boy  or  girl  of  ordinary 
capacity,  who  has  been  kept  at  school  regularly,  may  be  well 
fitted  for  the  High  School;  and  the  minimum  of  age  ought  not 
to  be  placed  higher  than  this.  A  yciw  or  two  might  be  added 
to  the  course  in  the  High  School  if  thought  desirable,  but  we 
can  see  no  advantage  in  extending  the  time  in  the  Grammar 
School,  if  the  pupil  is  to   be  confined  to  the  common  branches. 

Another  reason  for  an  eai'ly  entrance  to  the  High  School  is, 
that  the  study  of  Latin,  which  is  universall}'  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  a  good  eductition,  ma}'  be  commenced  early.  The  gram- 
matical forms  are  to  be  committed  to  memory  —  a  work  which 
the  3'0\ing  pupil  can  do  more  easily  than  the  older  one.  There 
is  no  school  in  the  United  States  whicli  has  a  higher  reputation 
than  the  Boston  Latin  School.  To  this  the  candidate  may  bo 
admitted  at  te7i  years  of  age.  He  enters  upon  his  Latin  at  once, 
and  pursues  it  in  connection  with  the  common  English  bi-anch- 
es;  taking  up  Greek  after  a  couple  of  years,  and  algebra,  geom- 
etry, and  French,  still  later.  The  opinion  that  the  classics 
should  not  be  commenced  till  the  student  has  obtained  an  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  English  bi-anch- 
es  has  prevented  a  multitude  of  3-oung  men  from  securing  a 
liberal  education.     No  ojunion  could  be  more  erroneous. 

Penmanship,  vocal  music,  drawing,  etc.,  have  not  been  speci- 
fied in  the  course  here  given,  though  they  are  deemed  of  very 
great  importance.  They  have  been  omitted  because  they  are 
ordinarily  taught  in  exercises  and  not  in  formal  recitations. 
The  advanta<>:es  a  school  will  derive  from  these  exorcises  will 
depend  greatly  upon  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  has  skill  and 
enthusiasm,  the  progress  of  the  school  -will  be  more  rapid  in 
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proportion  than  in  those  branches  which  are  studied  and  re- 
cited in  tlie  usual  way.  So  also  with  the  reading  and  spelling. 
During  the  first  term  the}- are  put  down  as  a  regular  stud}' ; 
after  that  they  are  sup]")osed  to  be  continued  as  duUy  exercises 
through  the  whole  course. 

The  school  year  has  been  divided  into  three  terms,  and  each 
pupil  is  supposed  to  have  three  lessons  a  day.  Some  little  ad- 
justments will  need  to  be  made,  as  some  branches  set  down  for 
a  terra  will  require  a  few  wrecks  more,  and  others  a  few  w^eeks 
less. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  arc  in  reality  three  courses  marked 
out  in  this  report.  The  first  is  the  General  course,  which  the 
main  bodj*  of  the  school  may  be  supposed  to  pursue.  It  is  that 
given  in  the  scheme  omitting  the  alternative  branches.  The 
second  is  the  course  preparatory  to  College.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  General  course  for  the  first  3'ear;  but  in  the  second  and 
third  3'ears  substitutes  Greek,  and  in  the  fourth  Latin  and  Greek. 
It  may  be  calle<l  the  Collerjiate  course.  The  tliird  is  for  those 
who  prefer  not  to  study  Latin.  It  differs  from  the  General 
course  i)y  substituting  other  studies  in  the  place  of  Latin  for  the 
first  three  j-ears.  It  is  the  Imperfect  course.  As  sounder  no- 
tions of  education  become  prevalent,  this  course  will  become 
less  popular  and  the  General  course  more  so. 

The  object  has  been  to  give  the  best  course  for  each  of  the 
three  classes  of  pupils.  As  those  lads  whose  parents  design  to 
secure  for  them  the  most  liberal  educational  culture  will  go 
from  the  High  School  to  the  College,  and  as  experience  shows 
that  a  large  majority  of  those  who  complete  the  High-School 
course  arc  girls,  special  reference  has  been  had  to  their  wants 
in  framing  the  scheme.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  found  well  adapted  to  those  lads  who  propose  to  carr}'- 
their  studies  no  further.  In  the  second  or  Collegiate  course, 
those  English  branches  have  been  omitted  Mhich  could  be  best 
spared  and  which  would  receive  attention  at  College. 

IIIOn-SCHOOL      COURSE      OF      STUDY. 

'  Firxt  Term  —  Latin,  or  English  Analysis ;  Algebra ;  Elocution,  and 
Orthography. 
First  Year.       -j  Srmnd  Term  —  Latin,  or  English  Analysis;  Algebra;  History. 

I  Tlurfl  Term  —  Latin,  or  Elements  of  Physiology;  Arithmetic; 
[^  History. 

(First  Term — Latin,  or  Rhetoric  ;  Geometry;  History,  or  Greek. 

Second  Tear,  -j  Second  Term. —  Latin,  or  Rhetoric  ;  Geometry  ;  History,  or  Greek. 

[  Third  Term — Latin,  or  Book-Kceping ;  Algebra ;  Botany,  or  Greek. 

(First  Term  —  Latin,  or  Natural  History;  Physical  Geography; 

I  Trigonometry,  or  Greek. 

]  Second  Term  —  Latin,  or  Sm-veying,  etc.;    Physiology;    Natural 


Third  Year. 


I  Piiilosophv,  or  Greek. 

: 


Third  Term  —  Latin,  or  Evidences  of  Christianity ;    Review  of 
[         Arithmetic,  etc. ;  Astronomy,  or  Greek. 
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Fourth  Year. 


First  Term  —  Mental  Philosophv,   or  Latin;    Rhetoric;    Chem- 
istry, or  (ireok. 
J  Second  Term  —  Mental  Philosophv,  or  Latin  ;  Civil  Government; 
Geology,  or  Greek. 

Third  Term  —  Moral  Philosophy,  or  Latin  ;  Review  of  Arithmetic, 
etc.;  Lo-'ic,  or  Greek. 


The  studies  which  helono;  to  the  Hi<;h  School  cxchisively  aro 
not  revieweil  after  exaniiiiation  ;  hut  ]>rovision  is  made  for  two 
reviews  of  arithmetic,  >j;rammar,  and  geoiffaphy,  at  the  dose 
of  the  third  ami  fourth  3ears.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  grad- 
uates of  Iliiih  Schools  to  manifest  more  ignorance  of  these 
brandies  in  their  examination  before  County  or  Town  examin- 
ers than  is  agreeable  to  tlie  friends  of  our  school  s3-siein  ;  and 
the  excuse  offered  is,  that  during  the  whole  four  years'  course 
in  the  High  Sdiool  the^-  had  nothing  to  ilo  with  these  studies. 
To  remedy  this,  one  term  in  the  tirst  year  is  devoted  to  arith- 
metic, and  two  terms  near  the  dose  of  the  course  to  reviews  of 
the  three  branches.  One  review  is  near  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  as  man}-  leave  the  school  then,  while  those  who  continue 
the  four  j'ears  are  required  to  brush  away  the  cobwebs  from 
memor}'  the  last  thing  befoi-c  their  final  de])arture. 

The  General  course  contemjilates  tiie  study  of  Latin  during 
the  first  three  years.  In  the  scheme  publisheil  in  tiie  Journal 
for  August,  1858,  French  was  suhstitutetl  for  I^atin  in  the  fourth 
year.  It  is  now  omitted,  because  of  the  great  ditticulty  expe- 
rianced  in  rinding  c<Mni)etent.  teachers,  and  to  give  room  for 
some  important  English  stu<lies  that  ccniid  not  otherwise  be  in- 
troduced into  the  course.  With  the  knowledge  of  Latin  which 
the  pupil  will  obtain  in  the  course  here  presentetl,  French  will 
be  an  easy  acquisition,  and  so  may  be  reserved  till  the  school 
days  are  ended.  In  the  substitution  of  the  modern  languages 
in  place  of  the  ancient,  we  have  no  faith  whatever.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  stud}-  of  French  or  German  amounts  to  nn\- 
thing  in  one  case  in  twent}',  when  not  based  on  a  ])revious 
knowledge  of  Latin.  This  statement  is  made  not  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  theory  as  of  fact. 

In  the  Collegiate  course  a  sufficient  preparation  for  College 
may  be  obtained  in  three  years.  If,  however,  parents  prefer  to 
have  their  sons  remain  at  home  the  fourth  year — an  arrange- 
ment economical  to  the  parent,  and  beneficial  to  the  son,  as  ex- 
tending so  much  the  periotl  of  home  influence  —  they  ran  carry 
forward  their  Classics  so  as  to  enter  College  a  year  in  advance, 
or  devote  the  fourth  ^-ear  to  a  review  of  the  ground  already 
passed  over. 

As  objections  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  in  our 
public  schools,  liecause  of  the  small  number  that  attend  to  them, 
are  some  times  made,  by  those  who  are  willing  to  have  the  high- 
er English  studies,  and  especially  the  Sciences,  pursued  to  any 
extent,  we  append  from  the  last  report  of  the  School  Commis- 
si 
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pioncr  sonic  stnlisties  sliowinij;  tho  number  of  pupils  in  the  dif- 
foi'LMit  brant-hcs  uf  study  in  our  ])ublie  schools : 

Algebra,  10,172  Astronomy,               1,123  Zoology,  275 

Ilistofv,  8,lS.j  Rhetoric,"                     829  French,  225 

Nat.  Philosophv,  4,1 5 1  Chemistrv,                    786  Geology,  203 

Phvsiology,      '  3,987  Mental  Philosophy,     6r>7  Trigonometry,  136 

Geometry,  1,700  Moral  Philosophy,       461  Botany,  120 

Latin,     "  1,766  Greek,                          38.5  Surveying,  102 

It  appears  from  this  that  there  are  twelve  branches  each  with 
a  smaller  nunilier  of  students  than  Latin,  and  six  with  a  smaller 
number  than  Greek.  If,  then,  we  throw  out  Latin  because  so 
few  desire  to  study  it,  we  must  do  the  same  wiih  Astronomy 
and  Chemistry  for  still  stron<>;er  reasons.  If  Greek  must  be  ex- 
cluded, Geoloiry  and  Trigonometry  can  not  be  retained. 

These  figures  from  the  Commissioner's  report  are  worthy  of 
attention.  As  showing  the  relative  estimation  in  which  the 
Classics  are  held,  they  are  satisfactory;  but,  al)Sohitely,  they 
indictite  an  astonishing  indifference  to  highei-  education.  Our 
pul)lic  schools, as  a  whole,  ai-e  accomplishing  ver3'little  compared 
Avith  what  they  ought  to  do.  That,  on  the  average,  there  are 
not  ten  students  in  a  county  pui-sning  the  study  of  Chemistry,  is 
an  admission  mortityiuT  to  our  Stale  pride.     Teachers  of  Ohio, 

tho   work  is  not  all  yet  done.  Ohio  Jom-ual  of  Education. 


Education  an  Insurance  of  Property. —  Th(^  people  do  not 
yet  seem  to  sec  that  the  intelligence  and  morality  which  edu- 
cation can  impart  are  tiiat  beneficent  kind  of  insurance  which, 
b}'  preventing  losses,  obviates  tho  necessity  of  indemnifying  for 
them;  thus  saving  the  premium  and  risk. 

What  is  engulfed  in  the  vortex  of  crime,  in  each  generation, 
would  build  a  palace  of  more  than  oriental  splendor  in  every 
school-disti-ict  in  the  land;  would  endow  it  with  a  library  be- 
yond the  ability  of  a  lifelime  to  read;  woidd  su])ply  it  with  ap- 
paratus and  laboratories  for  the  illustratifm  of  every  study  and 
the  exem])litication  of  every  art,  and  munificently  requite  tho 
services  of  teachers  worthy  to  preside  in  such  a  sanctuary  of  in- 
tulliirencc  and  virtue.  Horace  Mann. 


Strikino  Titouottt. —  If  poor  cliildrcn  are  not  trained  up  in 
the  way  they  should  go,  tiiey  will  certainly  be  trained  up  in  the 
way  they  should  not  go.  and,  in  all  pn^jability,  will  persevere 
in  it,  and  become  miserable  themselves  and  mischievous  to  soci- 
ety, which,  in  evei't,  is  worse,  upon  account  of  both,  than  if  they 
had  been  exposed  to  perish  in  their  infancy.  Bishop  butleb. 
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The  Education  of  Woman.  —  Few  men  have  accomplished  more  for  the 
furtherance  of  woman's  educational  advantages  than  the  lamented  IIcirace 
Mann.  None  have  held  a  surer  faith  that  in  the  highest  civilization  woman's 
position  in  society  will  be  most  influential.  We  quote  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Mann's  first  address  at  Antioch  College :  "  And  lo  !  at  that  exalted  and  radi- 
ant point  of  man's  history,  when  the  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  and  an 
education  for  all  have  been  secured,  Woman  stands  by  his  side:  not  Amazonian, 
but  angelic ;  gentle,  yet  godlike  in  works  of  knowledge  and  duty ;  weak,  yet 
mighty  in  all  the  miracles  of  charity  and  benevolence ;  assuaging  the  wounds  of 
humanity  with  a  hand  that  touch  of  coarse  or  bloody  weapons  never  hardened  or 
stained,  while  her  heart  burns  like  a  seraph's  to  restore  the  beauties  of  I'aradise 
to  earth,  and  to  usher  in  the  era  of  millennial  holiness  and  peace." 

/  Prizks  IN  Schools. —  An  association  of  teachers  in  Lower  Canada  have  been 
discussing  the  question  of  the  utility  of  Prizes  in  Schools,  and  have  come  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

I. —  The  advantages  resulting  from  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  public  examina- 
tions are  — 

(1.)  To  incite  the  children  to  learn; 

(2.)  To  recompense  talent  and  application; 

(3.)  To  humble  the  slothful,  and  thus  waken  them  from  their  torpor; 

(4.)  To  leave  children  permanent  tokens  of  their  success  at  school. 

II. —  The  dangers  of  these  distributions  are  — 

(1.)  To  overexcite  the  ambition  and  self-love  of  some  children ; 

(2.)  To  raise  jealousy  and  the  murmurs  of  the  parents; 

(3.)  To  discourage  those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  these  recompenses; 

(4.)  To  put  the  municipalities  to  too  heavy  an  expense. 

III.  —  But  these  are  mere  abuses,  and  prove  nothing.  They  can  easily  be  avoid- 
ed, by  the  following  means: 

(1.)  To  put  the  children  on  their  guard  against  that  natural  and  very  common 
sentiment,  pride  ; 

(2.)  Always  to  be  impartial  in  the  conferring  of  prizes,  and  to  consider  only  the 
assiduity,  tlie  talent,  and  the  merit  of  the  cliild  ; 

(3.)  To  give  a  sufficient  nunib.'r  of  jirizes,  so  tli.it  a  certain  number  of  children 
may  have  the  hope  of  obtaining  one; 

(4.)  Not  to  give  too  great  a  numbi'r,  and  thereby  lesson  their  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  scholars ; 

(5.)  Inform  the  unsuccessful  that  they  have  acquired  knowledge,  and  have  the 
eatisfactioQ  of  having  done  their  dutj ; 
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(6.). Not  to  give  too  costly  prizes,  particularly  in  elementary  schools,  making 
the  children  understand  that  the  honor  of  receiving  a  prize  is  greater  by  far  than 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  prize  ; 

(7.)  The  prizes  to  be  the  result  of  competitions  taking  place  at  stated  periods 
during  the  year. 

Tae  First  School  in  Canada. —  We  learn  from  our  Canada  exchanges  that  the 
first  school  in  Canada  was  kept  by  Father  Lejeune,  at  Quebec,  in  1632.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  Negro  boy  and  an  Indian  boy,  to  whom  the  good  father  taught  reading 
and  writing.  He  wrote  to  France  that  he  wotild  not  exchange  his  class  for  the 
best  miiversity.  The  following  year  he  had  twenty  pupils,  most  of  whom  came  on 
foot  every  day  from  several  miles  in  the  country.  That  school  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  famous  Jesuits'  College  which  produced  men  of  eminence  under  the 
French  regime,  and  was  numerously  attended  when  suppressed  in  1776.  The 
course  of  studies  was  identical  with  that  of  the  College  of  Locis  le  Grand,  in  Paris. 
It  occui)ied  an  immense  quadrangular  building  with  a  yard  in  tlie  centre,  which,  for 
the  times,  nmst  have  been  a  stupendous  construction,  and  is  still  one  of  the  largest  in 
Quebec.  It  has,  ever  since  1776,  been  occupied  by  the  troops,  and  i.s  known  un- 
der the  anomalous  appellation  of  '  the  Jesuits'  Barracks '. 

Vaccinating  THE  Children  of  the  Public  Schools. —  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  New- York  City,  the  special  committee  on  the  commu- 
nication of  the  Mayor  relative  to  vaccination  reported  in  favor  of  recommending 
the  Board  of  Health  to  make  ample  provision  for  gratuitous  vaccination,  author- 
izing the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  to  issue  circulars  to  teachers  di- 
recting attention  to  the  subject,  and  requesting  the  Law  Committee  to  procure 
the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Legislature  empowering  the  Board  of  Health,  or  some 
other  competent  body,  to  provide  for  gratuitous  vaccination ;  also,  that  no  child- 
ren be  admitted  to  the  Public  Schools  who  have  not  been  vaccinated.  The  re- 
port and  resolution  were  adopted. 

Bad  Economy. —  The  Board  of  School  Directors  of  Dubuque  (Iowa)  have  re- 
duced the  salaries  of  their  teachers  to  twenty  dollars  a  month,  which  is  about  as 
good  as  a  dollar  or  dollar-and-a-half  a  week  and  boarded  !  What  kind  of  services 
do  they  expect  to  get  for  such  a  pittance  ?  Wiiat  kind  of  schools  do  they  de- 
serve for  such  magnanimity?  And  what  kind  of  a  reputation  are  they  insuring 
for  Dubuque  for  enterprise  and  liberality  ?  There  is  no  more  responsible  position 
ill  community  than  that  of  the  teacher;  and  yet  here  we  have  a  Board  of  Direct- 
ors voting  to  pay  them  a  sum  entirely  insufficient  even  for  a  decent  support,  and 
less  than  that  earned  in  any  community  by  mere  physical  labor,  prepar.ition  for 
which  never  cost  any  hard-earned  dollars,  and  the  exercise  of  which  is  not  calcu- 
lated, as  is  teaching,  to  materially  shorten  human  life.  Shame  upon  such  false 
economy  1  If  Dubuque  is  still  ambitious  for  a  leading  position  among  the  river 
cities,  she  must  repudiate  such  suicidal  policy.  Freepurt  Journal. 

New  Greek  Grammar.— We  see  it  stated  that  Prof.  Hadley,  of  Yale  College, 
is  about  to  issue  a  new  Grammar  of  the  Greek  language.  Prof.  H.  has  adopted 
the  Continental  pronunciation,  and  that  is  hereafter  to  be  the  staudajd  of  pronun- 
ciation at  Yale. 
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A  Chance  for  the  Schoolmastkr.— We  Iiave  it  on  the  authority  of  the  LiUh- 
field  Journal  that,  at  the  hvte  election,  Hilisboro  voted  down  a  proposition  to  erect 
a  common-school  house,  and  to-day  lias  no  common-school  house,  and  does  not 
wish  to  have  one.  It  strikes  us  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  for  some  intel- 
ligent friend  of  schools  to  locate  in  Hilisboro.  He  miglit  find  something  to  do  in 
the  way  of  changing  public  sentiment.  Or  perhaps  the  children  are  all  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  they  attend  a  high  school.  Alton  Courier. 

We  would  suggest  to  T.  R.  L l  that  the  above  paragraph  indicates  a  capital 

'opening'  for  the  young  man  of  immense  qualifications  from  whom  he  recently 
received  a  circular. 

Memoir  of  Andre.— Mr.  Winthrop  Sargent,  of  Philadelphia,  has  in  prepara- 
tion a  Memoir  of  Major  Andre,  for  which  he  has,  it  is  said,  obtained  new  and  in- 
teresting materials. 

Teachers  to  be  Mounted. —  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, it  was  resolved  that  the  salaries  of  Teachers  should  be  so  increased  as 
to  allow  all,  both  male  and  female,  to  keep  a  good  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  that 
they  may  enjoy  riding  exercise. 

The  Frozen  Well  at  Brandon,  Yt.,  has  attracted  crowds  of  savans  to  that  place 
this  season.  Scientific  persons  in  that  vicinity  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  an  ice- 
berg, and  think  that  originally,  or  at  some  remote  period  in  the  long  past,  that 
part  of  America  was  the  head  of  the  sea.  Tliis  liypothesis  is  sustained  bv  tlie  fact 
that  several  years  ago,  in  building  a  railroad  between  Claremout  and  White-River 
Junction,  the  terminus  of  the  Sullivan  Railroad,  the  bones  of  an  Arctic  whale  were 
found  on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  land.  All  the  land  near  the  well  is  frozen 
at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  An  interesting  scientific  report  on  the 
subject  is  understood  to  be  forthcoming.  Boston  Courier. 

Arctic  Discovery. —  Dr.  Hayes,  who  was  with  Kane  in  his  Arctic  expedition, 
is  engaged  in  the  organization  of  another  expedition  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  an  open  Polar  Sea.  The  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
Science,  favors  the  enterprise  as  the  most  interesting  problem  in  Arctic  Geogra- 
phy. The  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  the  American  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Boston,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Natural  History  Society,  have  considered  the  nuitter,  and  adopted  resolutions 
favorable  to  the  project.  The  action  of  these  learned  bodies  indicates  that  there 
is  much  interest  in  scientific  circles  in  regard  to  new  discoveries  in  the  Arctic 
regions. 

India-Rubber  and  Telegraphs. —  A  meeting  of  scientific  gentlemen  was  lately 
held  at  North-Woolwich,  England,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  merits  of 
India-rubber  as  an  insulating  substance  for  telegraph  cables.  Mr.  West  stated  that 
a  telegraph  wire  insulated  with  India-rubber  had  been  in  use  across  the  harbor  of 
Portsmouth  since  1846,  and  that  its  insulation  was  still  perfect.  It  was  also  stated 
that  gutta-percha  was  a  failure  for  telegraph-wires  on  land  and  in  the  sea;  that  it 
was  not  so  good  a  material  as  India-rubber  for  insulation,  but  it  was  easier  to 
apply  it  to  the  wires.  Scientific  American. 
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London  Bookstores. —  A  correspondent  of  the  Pliiladelphia /«»^?<irer  makes  the 
following  reference  to  '  Paternoster  Row  ',  so  famous  in  English  literature :  "  The 
bookstores  of  London  are  generally  not  to  be  compared  with  ours.  Paternoster 
Row  is  no  wider  than  Carter's  Alley  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  show-rooms  of  trade 
in  that  famous  locality  are  necessarily  contracted.  The  real  business  is  all  done 
above  the  giound  floor.  I  was  several  days  engaged  in  hunting  up  John  Murray, 
Lord  Byron's  publisher,  and  at  last  discovered  the  name  'Mr.  Murray',  on  an  in- 
door of  what  appeared  to  be  a  private  house.  Such  establishments  as  we  find  in 
our  leading  cities  would  set  London  booksellers  crazy. 

Prof.  Agassiz  is  now  in  Switzerland,  and  is  expected  home  about  the  middle 
of  October. 

Racine,  Wisconsin. —  J.  G.  McMyn.n,  Esq.,  well  known  as  an  able  educator,  and 
who  has  been  in  Europe  during  the  past  year,  visiting  schools  and  studying  edu- 
cational syt^tjms,  has  returned  to  his  former  position  as  Principal  of  the  Racine 
High  School.  The  School  Board  of  that  city  has  established  a  Normal  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  High  School. 

CnANGE. —  Prof  W.  D.  Henki.e,  recently  Principal  of  the  Indianapolis  High 
School,  and  Resident  Editor  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  has  resigned  his  duties 
in  Indiana,  and  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
Mr.  0.  PiiELPS,  of  Indianapolis,  succeeds  him  as  Resident  Editor  of  the  Indiana 
School  Journal. 

Iowa  I.vsTRUCTOR. —  The  Iowa  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Washington,  decided  to  establish  and  support  a  monthly  journal  which  should  be 
devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  The  Executive  Committee  was 
empowered  to  prepare  a  plan  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed 
requisite  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  the  Association.  In  accordance  with  this 
resolution,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  the  Iowa  In- 
structor for  one  year;  the  first  number  to  be  issued  about  the  2oth  of  September, 
and  regularly  thereafter  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Each  number  of  the  In- 
structor will  contain  thirty-two  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter,  printed  upon  su- 
perior book  paper,  neatly  trimmed  and  covered,  and  the  whole  to  be  executed  in 
the  very  best  style  of  the  art.  Terms  of  subscription  one  dollar  per  year,  invaria- 
bly in  advance. 

All  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to  C.  C.  Nestlerode,  Treasurer  of  the 
Committee,  Tipton,  Iowa. 

Classes  OF  Readers. —  Coleridge  classifies  readers  as  follows:  "1.  Sponges  — 
who  absorb  all  they  read,  and  return  it  in  nearly  the  same  state,  only  a  little  dirt- 
ied. 2.  Sa7id-(/l.asses  —  who  retain  nothing,  and  are  content  to  get  through  a  book 
for  the  sake  of  getting  through  the  time.  3.  Strain-bags — who  retain  merely 
the  dregs  of  what  they  read.  4.  Moral  Diamonds  —  equally  rare  and  profitable, 
who  profit  by  what  they  read,  and  enable  others  to  profit  by  it  also." 

School  Libraries  in  Wisconsin. —  The  last  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  by  a  vote 
of  nineteen  to  thirteen  in  the  Senate,  and  fifty-one  to  ten  in  the  Assembly,  has 
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enacted  a  School -Library  Law,  with  four  prominent  provisions :  1.  It  provides  a 
permanent  Town  School-Library  Fund,  by  setting  apart  for  tliis  purpose  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  School-Fund  income,  subject  to  apportionment  in  I860,  and  annually 
then  a'ter,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  a  special  State  tax,  to  be  levied  each 
year,  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  taxable  property.  2.  It  pro- 
vides that  this  fund  shall  be  set  apart  specifically  for  establishing  and  replenishing 
Tou-n  Sehool-Libraiics.  3.  It  provides  that  the  books  for  these  libraries  siiall  be 
purchased  by  public  authority,  and  not  by  the  local  School-Boards,  as  heretofore. 
4.  It-provides  that  an  extra  number  of  the  State  Laws,  Journals,  and  Documents, 
sufficient  to  s  ipply  each  town  and  city  scliool-library  in  the  St;ite  with  a  set, 
shall  be  printed  by  the  State  Printer,  and  delivered  to  the  State  Superintendent; 
and  that  that  these  shall  be  substantially  bound,  under  the  dnection  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  Goveinor,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  thirty 
cents  per  volume,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  School-Library  Fund.  Mass.  Teacher. 

Shakspk.vre  in  Fre.nch. —  A  new  French  translation  of  the  complete  works  of 
Sn.\KSPEARK  has  appeared  in  Paris.  It  is  by  Mr.  Francois  Victor  Hi:go,  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  great  poet  Victor  Hrco.  Already  his  father  had  done  a  great  deal 
toward  extending  to  French  literature  the  influence  of  the  dramas  of  Shakspkare  ; 
he  is  parent  of  the  romantic  school  of  literature  in  France;  and  a  great  many  of 
his  poetical  creations  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  notwithstanding  their  originality, 
to  those  of  Shakspeare.  Imitations  of  Shakspeare's  plays  had  been  given  former- 
ly by  Dl'cis,  and  recently  by  Alfred  de  Vigny.  Both  were  in  verse  ;  and,  besides 
the  great  difficulties  inherent  to  a  metrical  translation,  the  two  authors  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  modify,  in  a  great  measure,  those  parts  which  to  French 
taste  would  have  appeared  wild  and  indecorous.  The  translation  of  M.  IIiGO  is 
in  prose,  and  he  has  overcome  a  great  many  difficulties  and  has  made  it  as  liberal 
as  pos.sible,  retaining  at  the  same  time  as  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  as 
could  be  expected. 

Neither  Schools  nor  NEW.sPAPEr.s. —  Sir  William  Berkeley,  one  of  the  early 
governors  of  Virginia,  in  1671  wrote  to  King  Charles  II:  "I  thank  God  that 
there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing-presses  here,  and  I  trust  there  will  not  be 
this  hundred  years;  for  learning  breeds  up  heresies,  and  sects,  and  all  abomina- 
tions.    God  save  us  from  both." 

03S;)LETE  Words. —  Prof  George  P.  Marsh  stated,  in  a  lecture  delivered  re- 
cently before  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  that  out  of  the  less  than  six  thou- 
sand words  in  the  English  Bible,  not  two  hundred  had  become  ob.solete ;  of  the 
fifteen  thousand  employed  by  Shakspeare,  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  had 
chano-ed  their  meaning ;  and  of  the  eight  thousand  in  Milton's  poetical  works, 
scarcely  a  hundred  are  less  familiar  than  when  he  used  them.  Yet  many  words 
in  his  prose  works,  and  in  other  writers  of  his  day,  had  been  laid  aside.  Many 
words  had  come  into  the  language,  and  some  passed  into  disuse.  The  art  of  arch- 
ery had  introduced  many  terms  into  the  language,  as  well  as  such  surnames  as 
Bowyer,  Archer,  Fletcher.  Five  hundred  words  connected  with  flax  and  wool 
manufacture  had  been  superseded,  and  cotton  and  woolen  factories  had  deprived 
us  of  five  per  cent,  of  our  household  words.     Translators  of  books  had  found  it 
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nccossary  to  introduce  terms  of  wliich  they  could  not  express  the  mcaninp  in  Eng- 
lish. Other  words  had  suddenly  started  hito  use.  Coincidence  was. \nt\od\iocd  by 
the  circumstance  of  tiie  death  of  Adams  and  .Jefferson  on  the  semi-centennial  an- 
niversary of  the  National  Independence.  Outsiders  came  into  use  from  the  occur- 
rences at  the  National  Convention  which  nominated  Franklin  Pierce.  Immi- 
gj-aut  had  been  coined  in  this  country  to  meet  a  necessity.  Come-ouier  had  not 
been  adopted,  but  probably  will  be.  We  are  acquiring  a  strong  liking  for  French 
terminations;  we  discourage  home  manufacture  of  words,  and  encourage  importa- 
tion. But  there  will  be  a  reaction.  The  fluctuations  of  our  language  are  in  the 
Romanic  portion;  and  but  few  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  periodical  literature  he 
had  found  many  words  and  phrases  not  in  any  dictionary  —  such  as  jihotnr/raphic 
engraving,  pruspectivg  for  gold,  go-ahead  people,  speaking  terms,  rendilion  of  a  piece 
of  music,  covcerthing  in  the  West,  handsomely //rf<  07i  man,  solidarity  of  the  peoples. 
Most  of  these  terms  are  bad,  and  will  be  ephemeral ;  but  some  of  them  will  find  a 
place  in  dictionaries. 

A  New  Book. —  George  yANCERHOFF,  the  distinguished  elocutionist,  has  a  vol- 
ume in  press  entitled,  Leaves  from  an  Actor's  Kote-Bool\  with  Reminiscences  and 
Chit- Chat  of  the  Green  Room  and  the  Stage  in  England  and  America.  It  will  be 
published  by  Appleton  and  Co. 

A  Model  Dictionary. —  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  warfare  between  the 
publishers  of  Webster  and  Worcester  to  the  waggish  suggestions  of  Horace  and 
James  Smith,  for  a  dictionary  which  should  give  the  meaning  of  tilings  as  well  as 
words.     We  publish  a  few  specimens: 

Argument. — With  fools,  passion,  vociferation,  and  violence.  With  ministers,  a 
majority.     With  men  of  sense,  a  sound  reason. 

Bachelor  [Plausibly  derived  by  Junius  from  the  Greek  for  foolish,  and  by  Spel- 
man  from  Jkicidus,  a  cudgel,  because  he  deserves  one]. —  A  poltroon  who  is  afraid 
to  marry  lest  his  wife  should  become  his  mistress,  and  who  generally  concludes 
by  converting  his  mistress  into  a  wife. 

Raker. —  One  who  gets  his  own  bread  by  adulterating  that  of  others. 

J{i7ig. —  According  to  the  modern  doctrine,  tlie  hereditary  proprietor  of  a  na- 
tion ;  according  to  reason,  its  accountable  first  magistrate. 

Red. —  An  article  in  which  we  sleep,  and  pass  the  happiest  part  of  our  lives, 
and  yet  one  which  we  never  wish  to  keep. 

Rabies. —  Noisy  lactiferous  animals  much  desired  by  those  who  never  have  any. 

Esquire. —  A  title  much  in  use  among  the  lower  orders. 

Face. —  The  silent  echo  of  the  heart. 

Faction. —  Any  party  out  of  power. 

Infant. —  A  mysterious  meteor  sent  to  us  from  the  invisible  world,  into  which, 
after  performing  the  evolutions  incident  to  the  seven  ages  of  man,  it  will  finally 
return. 

Too  Late. —  The  matter  for  our  '  Mathematical '  department  is  just  received,  too 
late  for  insertion  this  month.  Sickness  of  the  Mathematical  l!ditor  is  the  cause 
of  the  delay.  Decisions  on  points  of  school  law,  from  the  State  Superintendent, 
promised  for  this  number,  have  not  yet  come  to  hand. 
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PuNCn  o\  Mackat. —  Dr.  CnARLES  JIackay,  having  attacked  Te.\\tso.\'s  Idyls, 
is  tlius  replied  to  by  Punch  : 

The  Idyls  a  rhvmoster  nsporses: 

0  Public,  rejoice  and  be;  glad  ! 
If  he  were  not  abusing  good  verses 

He  'd  be  busily  writing  some  bad. 

Mr.  John  Ruskin  is  at  Basle,  Switzerland.  He  has  a  new  work  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  is  reported  that  he  has  written  a  scries  of  lectures,  with  the  ultimate 
design  of  delivering  them  in  the  United  States. 

Wm.  Gilmore  Shims,  the  poot  and  novelist,  has  just  finished  his  'History  of 
South  Carolina',  a  woik  which  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  historical  literature  of  the  country. 
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The  Illinois  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  will  enter  upon  a  new  term  on 
the  5th  of  October.  Pupils  whole  residences  are  in  Illinois  are  furnished  tuition, 
books,  board,  etc.,  free  of  charge.  The  proper  age  for  the  admission  of  pupils  is 
ten  years.  The  provisions  made  by  the  Legislature,  and  carried  out  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  mute  are  highly  creditable  to  our 
great  and  flourishing  State,  and  it  is  hoped  that  none  who  are  entitled  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Institution  will  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  All  peisons 
knowing  the  residence  of  deaf  mates  in  the  State  are  requested  to  write  con- 
cerning them  to  the  undersigned.  PHILIP  G.  GILLKT,  PriucipaL 

Fulton  CoUiNTY  Teachers'  Institute. —  The  annual  session  of  this  association 
was  held  in  Canton  last  month,  commencing  at  9  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  (the 
6th)  and  closing  on  Friday  evening  following.  Between  eighty  and  ninety  teach- 
ers were  in  attendance,  and  the  audiences  at  the  public  e.\erciscs  and  lectures, 
each  evening,  were  quite  large  and  attentive.  The  prize  for  the  best  reading  of 
the  '  Roman  Soldier'  was  awarded  to  J.  A.  S.\yder,  and  the  vote  of  the  house  was 
for  S.  A.  Gee.  The  prize  for  other  reading  Avas  awarded  to  Miss  Esther  A.  M. 
Sparks.  For  the  best  Essay  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Fcjote  ;  and  for  the  second-best 
Essay  to  Miss  Callie  E.  Johnson. 

A  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  appointed, who  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  good  citizens  of  Canton,  whose  hos- 
pitalities we  have  shared  during  this  session,  and  we  assure  them  their  kindness 
will  be  remembered  by  us  'poor'  pedagogues. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  tlianks  to  J.  Cannon,  Esq.,  who  has  so  ably  assist- 
ed us  in  our  e.\ercises.  We  regard  him  as  a  geutleman,  a  scholar,  and  iin  able 
advocate  of  our  cause. 

Reslored,  That  we  regard  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  other  educational  works  of 
that  character,  as  eminently  necess.iry  to  our  success  as  teachers,  and  we  bolievo 
thit  every  teashir  should  endeavor  to  procure  one  or  mare  volu;n;i3  of  the 
•  Teacher's  Library '. 

Resolved,  That  we  declare  the   utility  of  'Teachers'  Institutes',  and  wish  it  dis- 
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tinctly  understood  that  the  members  are  in  no  way  connected  with  a  league  for 

the  niisiiij;;  of  our  Piilnric's. 

Rexolreif,  That  we  will  go  from  this  meeting  to  our  labors  in  the  schools,  in- 
spired anew  with  a  sense  of  the  weighty  responsibilities  resting  upon  us,  and  de- 
termined to  exert  ourselves  with  a  warmer  zeal  for  the  intellectual  advancement 
and  moral  welfare  of  our  pupils. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  also  presented  and  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  adopted : 

Whereas,  By  reason  of  party  interests,  the  connection  between  the  members 
of  this  Institute  and  its  President,  Wm.  H.  Haskell,  may  possibly  close  with  this 
session;  and  whereas,  during  the  last  four  years,  the  County  Commissioner  of 
Schools  has  put  forth  most  praiseworthy  and  varied  etfoi-ts  to  promote  the  cause 
of  schools,  especially  by  inducing  teachers  and  friends  of  education  to  convene 
together  for  the  pui'pose  of  mutual  improvement  and  for  advancing  the  education- 
al interests  of  our  county  ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  hope  that  no  party  necessity  may  deprive  us  of  the 
privilege  of  going  on  in  our  good  work  under  the  guidance  of  our  present  Com- 
missioner of  Schools;  and  that  we  tender  our  thanks  to  him  for  tlie  continued 
services  he  has  rendered  us  and  the  cause  of  education. 

The  address  on  the  the  closing  evening,  by  W.  H.  Haskell,  Esq., —  subject, 
Wliat,  How,  and  When  —  was  an  able  production,  and  was  warmly  applauded  by 
all  who  listened  to  it.  The  Institute  was  a  decided  success,  and  will  be  the  instru- 
ment of  accomplishing  much  good. 

The  following,  from  the  Canton  Register,  we  cordially  indorse  :  "  We  presume 
it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  in  us  if  we  add  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  resolution  commendatory  of  the  present  School  Commissioner.  We  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  mass  of  our  people  —  without  regard  to  party  —  look  upon  Mr. 
Haskell  as  an  efficient  officer,  and  that  in  him,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  one  w^ho 
has  endeavored  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  We  know  there  is  vast  im- 
provement in  the  mass  of  the  teachers,  and  believe  it  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
efforts  of  the  School  Commissioner.  We  believe  the  interests  of  our  public  schools 
to  be  far  above  the  interests  of  party,  and  therefore  think  that  our  Democratic 
friends,  having  the  controlling  power,  ought  to  look  to  the  interests  of  our  schools 
in  the  approaching  contest."  The  interests  of  our  public  schools  transcend  the 
limits  of  any  party,  and  able,  efficient  men  like  Mr.  Haskell,  who  have  proved 
their  efficiency  in  actual  service,  are  not  so  numerous  that  their  aid  can  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Pike  County  Teachers'  Institfte. —  This  body  met  August  22d.  The  exercises 
were  well  attended,  and  were  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

Lessons  and  exeicises  in  Written  Arithmetic  were  given  by  D.  L.  Freeman  ind 
J.  Cannon  ;  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  Jon  Shastid  and  Antoinette  Brown  ;  in 
Geography,  by  W.  Rich  and  J.  Cannon;  in  Penmanship,  by  E.  B.  Benson;  in 
Grammar,  by  C.  Woons  and  Rilla  M.itteson  ;  in  Composition,  by  Chamberlain, 
Cannon,  and  Shastid;  in  Reading,  by  Chamberlain  and  Cannon;  in  Spelling,  by 
J.  F.  Hyde.  Remarks,  questions  and  criticisms  were  made  on  these  branches  by 
the  various  members  of  the  Institute. 

Short  lectures  were  given  each  afternoon  by  two  gentlemen,  and  select  read- 
ings by  two  ladies. 

The  daily  lectures  were :  For  Tuesday  —  J.  Aiton,  on  Waking  up  Mind.  Jon 
Shastid,  on  Thoroughness  and  Speed.     For   Wednesday  —  Reubbn  WooDSy  on  Fe 
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male  Influence.     D.  L.  Freeman.      For  Thursday  —  Wm.  E.  Chapmak,  F.  J.  Un- 
derwood.    For  Friday  —  J.  F.  Hyde,  C.  Woods. 

Daily  discussions  were  held  on  various  questions  and  resolutions. 

The  following  resolutions  were  debated  and  adopted  in  the  day  sessions  of  the 

Institute : 

Resolved,  That  corporal  punishment  may  rightfully  be  resorted  to  in  certain 
cases. 

Resolved,  That,  ordinarily,  a  child  should  not  pursue  more  than  three  studies  at 
one  time. 

Resolved,  That  scholars  should  thoroughly  learn  the  common  branches  before 
commencing  the  higher. 

Resolved,  Tiiat  a  teacher  should  have  a  programme  of  each  day's  proceedings  in 
school,  and  then  strictly  adliere  to  it. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinioii  of  tliis  Institute,  every  town  of  five  hundred  in- 
habitants, and  upward,  should  have  a  school-house  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate all  the  cliildren  of  the  place,  rather  than  several  small  houses  in  different 
parts  of  tiie  town. 

Resolved;  That  the  sexes  should  be  educated  together. 

R-isolved,  That  we,  as  teachers,  are  fully  convinced  of  the  utility  and  benefit  of 
holding  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  this 
county  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Pike  County  Teachers'  Institute,  when  they 
can  possibly  do  so. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  go  from  the  meeting  to  our  respective  fields  of  labor  in- 
spired with  a  new  sense  of  the  high  responsibilities  of  our  noble  culling,  and  de- 
termined to  labor  with  renewed  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  welfare  of  our  pupils. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Institute,  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  other 
school  apparatus,  should  be  introduced  into  every  school  where  they  are  not  al- 
ready in  use. 

Resolved,  That  every  teacher  should  subscribe  for  and  attentively  read  one  or 
more  educational  journals,  and  that  we  specially  reconmiend  the  Illlnoh  Teacher. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  meet  again  next  year,  and  do  our  utmost  to  influence 
every  teacher  of  our  acquaintance  to  attend  with  us. 

On  Monday  evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  CuAMnERLAiy,  which  was 
practical,  of  sound  views,  well  delivered,  and  received  the  encomiums  of  all  who 
heard  it.  His  subject  was.  Duties  of  Teachers  to  Themselves.  On  Tuesday  evening, 
Rev.  E.  V.  Rice  gave  an  address  in  his  usual  clear,  chaste,  logical  manner.  His 
subject  was.  The  Importance  of  havinc/  Wise,  Moral  Teachers,  and  Thorough  Train- 
ing. On  Thursday  etening.  Rev.  N.  P.  Coultri.v  delivered  a  learned  and  elab- 
orate address  on  Theory  and  Practice.  On  Friday  evening,  Mr.  J.  Cannon,  of  Chi- 
cago, delivered  a  practical  address,  relating  to  school-books,  apparatus,  and  the 
interests  of  schools  generally.  M.  J.  NOYES,  President. 

"Whiteside  County  Teachers' Institute  —  Held  at  Morrison,  during  the  week 
from  August  28  to  Septf mber  3.  President,  J.  Phixney,  and  W.  W.  Davis  Sec- 
retary. There  were  drills  not  only  in  the  legal  branches,  but  also  in  Physiology, 
Calisthenics,  etc.  The  teacher  selected  to  any  study  lectured,  followed  by  general 
convention,  when  questions  were  asked  and  difficulties  discussed  by  any  of  the 
members.     The  following  resolutions,  among  others,  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That,  in  employing  teachers.  School  Directors  should  discriminate 
more  closely  and  pay  according  to  (|ualifications. 

Resolved,  That  the  object  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  is  not,  as  has  been  asserted, 
'to  increase  the  salary  of  teachers',  but  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  qualifica- 
tions, that  they  may  be  the  better  fitted  for  their  duties. 
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This  one  called  out  much  feeling,  but  was  laid  on  the  table : 

Hcvlrcd,  That  in  all  questions  of  doubtful  propriety  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  should  claim  precedence  of  that 
of  the  Directors. 

During  the  session,  Essays  were  read  by  Miss  Coe,  of  Jordan,  Miss  Emery,  of 
Spring  Ilill,  and  Miss  Sweena,  of  Lyndon.  Addresses  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lackey,  of  Mor- 
rison, on  77ie  Ideal  Teacher ;  Mr.  Gow,  of  Dixon,  on  Prominent  Evils  Convedcd 
with  Edueationnl  LidttutioiiH  ;  Mr.  Wright,  of  Sterling,  on  Practical  Teachings  of 
the  School- Room ;  and  by  W.  W.  Davis,  of  Sterling,  on  Words  and  their  Meariing. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  —  Morris  Savage,  of  Round  Grove, 
President ;  W.  W.  Davis,  Secretary ;  T.  H.  Baker,  Treasurer ;  and  Messrs.  Walk- 
er, Kelly,  and  Pihn.\ey,  Executive  Committee. 

Tlie  exercises  all  passed  off  very  harmoniously,  and  with  exceeding  good  effect 
in  awakening  the  teachers  and  the  community.  \v.  ^v.  DAVIS,  Sucretary. 

The  DiiPage  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  commence  on  Monday,  Oct.  3d 

The  Carroll  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Milledgeville,  com- 
mencing on  the  10th  of  October. 

V-ermilion  County. —  An  Institute  will  be  held  at  Catlin,  in  Vermilion  county, 
commencing  October  17,  and  continuing  one  week. 

Fay'ETTe  County. —  The  second  session  of  Fayette  County  Institute  will  be  held 
at  Vandalia,  commencing  on  Monday,  October  17th.     j.  g.  IIEUliiM.^N,  President. 

The  Lee  County  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in 
Lee  Centre,  conmiencing  on  Monday,  the  24th  day  of  October,  and  continuing 
until  Saturday  of  the  s.inie  week.  \\\M.  s.  WOOD,  Secretary. 

Chicago. —  We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Henry  M.  Keith  has  been  compelled  to 
resign  his  situation  as  Principal  of  the  Brown  School,  Chicago,  on  account  of  hem- 
orrhage of  the  lungs.     He  goes  South  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Potter,  who  for  three  years  has  been  connected  with  the  Chicago 
High  School  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  has  lately  accepted 
an  appointment  to  a  professorship  in  the  same  department  in  the  State  Normal 
University,  at  a  salary  of  .$1200.  While  connected  with  the  Chicago  High  School, 
Mr.  Potter  performed  his  duties  with  unusual  fidelity  and  ability,  and  we  predict 
for  him  a  brilliant  success  in  his  new  position  at  Bloomington.  He  is  the  second 
teacher  who  has  been  drawn  from  the  Chicago  High  School  to  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity by  the  attraction  of  a  hirgcr  salary. 

Mr.  B.  Y.  Averill,  late  Principal  of  the  Moscley  School,  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  teacher  in  the  Chicago  High  School,  vice  Mr.  Potter,  resigned.  Mr. 
Averill  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Benuam,  who  for  several  years  had  charge  of  the 
Dearborn  School. 

Dixon. —  Friends  of  sound  learning  and  Christian  education  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  people  of  Dixon  have  placed  A.  M.  Gow  at  the  head  of  their  public 
schools.  At  the  late  election  opposition  was  made  to  him  because  he  would  read 
the  Bible  in  school,  and  because  he  is  an  active  temperance  man.  We  are  very 
sorry  to  say  that  some  men  professing  tp  be  strong  patriots  aud  temperance  men 
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took  advantage  of  the  prejudices  and  diflfjrent  training  of  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  excite  them  against  a  B.ble-ieading  and  temperance  tcaclicr.  Some  of 
them  we  did  not  think  would  stoop  so  low.  But  their  dcmar/oguism  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  better  sense  of  tlie  people  prevailed.  n. 

The  City  of  Bloomixgton  has  evidently  a  veri/  sironc/  determination  to  have 
good  schools.     A  principal  has  recently  been  employed  for  the  High  School  at  a 

salary  of xixty  dollars  a  month.     It  is  hoped  that  others,  seeing  so  great  a  sum 

paid  for  a  teacher's  services  in  such  a  position,  will  not  break  the  tenth  command- 
ment and  'covet' his  earnings.  The  same  city  is  paying  a  City  Superintendent 
$1000  a  year.  That  is  evidently'on  the  principle  of  '  having  a  proper  difference 
between  the  Superintendent's  s^ilary  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers'. 

Springfield. —  Mr.  Tourtillott  has  charge  of  the  High  School  recently  organ- 
ized at  Springfield.  The  schools  at  Springfield  opened  September  5th,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  for  this  school  year  are  about  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than 
last  year.  Springfield  begins  to  redeem  her  credit.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  salaries  were  put  down  last  year. 

Jacksonville. —  Walnut  Grove  District  (northeast  one)  in  Jacksonville  is  build- 
ing a  large  brick  house  costing  $7000  or  88000.  The  school  for  the  coming  year 
is  to  be  under  the  charge  of  W.  W.  Happy,  jr. 

Married  —  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  August  IGth,  by  Rev.  Cynrs  H.  Fay,  Samuel 
A.  Briggs,  of  Atlanta,  111.,  and  Miss  Emily  L.  Barton,  of  Providence. 

Mr.  Briggs  is  widely  known  as  a  successful  and  popular  teacher.  The  bride 
was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Providence.  The  Teacher  rejoices  at 
these  auspicious  occasions,  and  extends  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BraoGS  its  cordial  con- 
gratulations. 

Mr.  John  R.  Chamberlain,  lately  of  Warsaw  in  this  State,  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  with  a  salary  of  $950.  His 
removal  is  another  unfortunate  result  of  the  '  retrenchment'  policy. 

Henry  Freeman,  for  the  last  four  years  Principal  of  the  Freeport  schools,  and 
for  the  last  two  Commissioner  of  Stephenson  county,  takes  the  East  School  at 
Rockford,  in  place  of  0.  C.  Blackmer,  resigned. 

Lacon. —  Mr.  Lloyd,  late  of  Rhode  Island,  takes  charge  of  the  schools  at  Lacon. 
S.  M.  Etter,  late  of  Lacon,  takes  charge  of  the  school  at  Galva,  in  place  of  M. 
Tabor,  resigned. 

Amboy. —  J.  K.  B.  Clayton  takes  charge  of  the  school  at  Amboy,  in  place  of 
Mr.  E.  Cook,  who  resigned,  we  are  informed,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

0.  Springstead,  late  of  Peru,  takes  charge  of  the  school  at  Lee  Centre,  Lee  Co. 

A  'Benevole.vt' Arrangement. —  There  is  a  village  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
Teacher  office,  where  the  School  Directors  concluded  they  must  employ  a  male 
teacher  alone,  or,  as  the  work  would  be  a  little  more  than  one  could  do,  employ 
an  assistant  in  addition.  When  we  heard  from  them,  they  were  agitating  the 
question  whether  they  had  better  hire  a  male  teacher  and  give  him  a  certain  com- 
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pensation,  or  hire  two  female  teachers,  paying  each  one-half  what  they  would  pay 
the  iiKile  teacher.  We  can  see  one  advantage  of  this  arrangement.  In  the  fall 
of  1857,  many  of  the  factories  that  were  compelled  to  reduce  their  work  and  ex- 
penses put  their  hands  on  half  time,  instead  of  discharging  one-half  the  workmen, 
so  that  all  might  have  some  means  of  subsistence.  In  these  hard  times,  it  may  be 
that  we  should  consider  that  a  very  bev£volent  arrangement  that  pays  two  females 
what  was  appropriated  for  one  male,  as  it  will  furnish  twice  as  many  with  some- 
thing to  'keep  the  wolf  from  the  door'.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  it  would  be  an 
improvement  to  h.\ve  four  instead  of  two.  A  great  many  will  be  thankful  for  any 
money  to  buy  food  the  coming  winter,  and  the  money  could  thus  be  distributed  to 
advantage.  We  do  not  see'any  advantage  to  a  school  in  such  an  arrangement,  but 
rather  a  great  wrong. 


BOOKS       AND       PERIODICALS. 


The  Southern  Teacher.     A  Journal  of  School  and  Home  Education.    Vol.  I,  No. 
1.     Published  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  by  W.  S.  Barton,  Editor. 

The  above  is  intended  as  a  bi-monthly  journal.  Each  number  will  contain  100 
pp.  8vo.  Terms  $1  per  annum.  The  first  number,  before  us,  contains  much  val- 
uable original  and  selected  matter  and  several  well-considered  notices  of  books. 
The  Editorial  and  Miscellaneous  departments  are  ably  conducted.  The  local  in- 
telligence is  fuller  than  we  have  seen  elsewhere  in  Southern  educational  papers. 
We  welcome  the  Southerii  Teacher  to  the  Fraternity,  and  wish  it  that  success 
which  well-directed  ability  in  a  good  cause  must  command. 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  American  Merchant  and  Nautical  Magazine.    Juh',  1859. 
New  York:  Bryant  &  Stratton,  Publishers. 

The  present  number  of  this  well-conducted  journal  contains  several  papers 
which  will  be  highly  valuable  to  the  merchant  and  business  man.  Among  oth- 
ers, we  notice  articles  upon  Intei-est,  Foreign  Exchange,  Stocks,  and  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Nahum  Capen,  with  an  excellently-engraved  portrait. 

Quackenbos's  Natural  Philosophy.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

So  many  elementary  works  on  Natural  Philosophy  have  issued  from  our  press, 
that  the  author  who  adds  to  the  list  should  give  to  the  public  a  really  good  thing. 
We  have  looked  in  vain  to  find  any  new  or  important  addition  to  scientific  facts 
in  this  work.  Were  the  author's  object  to  change  the  definition  of  Knowledge 
Classified  (or  Science)  to  Knowledge  Simplified  (or  made  puerile),  perhaps  he 
might  lay  claim  to  our  gratitude.  As  an  instance,  the  whole  science  of  Astrono- 
my is  'done  up'  in  thirty  pages.  We  never  had  faith  in  the  attempt  to  teach 
Physics  in  'easy  lessons'  to  children,  and  we  have  enough  of  'Easy  Lessons',  or 
*  Science  of  Things  Familiar  ',  upon  the  various  scientific  topics.  We  might  point 
out  many  grave  omissions  in  the  work,  such  as  tlie  effect  of  concave  lenses  upon 
rays  of  light,  or  the  incorrect  drawing  of  the  compound  microscope,  but  we  for- 
bear. 
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McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Series  of  Readers.     Cincinnati :  Wm.  B.  Smith  &  Co. 
New  York:  Clark,  Austln  &  Smith. 

The  Eclectic  Series,  by  Dr.  McGiteey,  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  and,  as  it 
now  appears  before  the  public,  is  greatly  improved.  No  text-books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Reading  have  been  so  long  and  so  favorably  known  and  received  as  those 
of  which  we  now  speak.  Although  many  improved  methods  of  instruction  in 
reading  have  recently  been  introduced,  rendering  old  forms  and  old  books  useless, 
the  present  Series  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  improvemcni,  and 
stands  to-day,  in  our  opinion,  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  its  kind.  The 
simplicity  of  the  elementary  numbers  of  the  Series,  both  in  thought  and  express- 
ion, and  the  frequency  of  pictorial  illustrations,  must  greatly  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  an  easy,  correct,  and  natural  style  of  reading,  by  pupils  of  the  youngest 
classes.  The  lessons  are  so  graded  as  to  correspond  to  the  pupil's  attainments  at 
every  stage  of  progress ;  and  constantly  manifest  an  upward  tendency,  intellect- 
ual and  moral,  from  the  first  of  the  Series  onward.  The  most  important  words  of 
each  lesson  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  teacher  receives  much  assistance  respect- 
ing the  true  method  of  conducting  reading-lessons  by  the  numerous  questions  ap- 
pended to  each  piece.  The  higher  books  of  the  Series  contain  many  concise  and 
perspicuous  rules  and  suggestions  relating  to  articulation,  inflection,  emphasis, 
and  modulation,  which  must  essentially  benefit  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 
The  selections  of  prose  and  poetry  have  been  judiciously  culled  from  the  literature 
of  the  past  and  the  present. 

A  Familiar  Compend  of  Geology.     By  A.  M.  Hillside.      Philadelphia:    James 
Cuallen  &  Son.     1859. 

The  author  of  the  above  little  book  has  done  a  good  work  for  those  about  to 
begin  the  study  of  Geology.  Nearly  all  of  our  text-books  upon  this  subject  are 
either  too  voluminous  or  else  so  lack  system  that  beginners  are  confused,  and 
only  after  long  study  and  careful  grouping-together  of  facts  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
science.  Each  learner  has  had  to  do,  mentally,  just  what  this  author  has  written 
out  in  her  book  ;  namely,  glean  the  leading  fiicts,  scattered  over  a  wide  field,  and 
arrange  them  into  a  comprehensive  system.  The  clear  definitions  given  in  the 
glossaiy,  and  the  neat  and  comprehensive  arrangement  of  the  whole  work,  com- 
mend the  book  to  any  neophyte  in  this  important  study. 

Out  of  the  Depths  :    The  Story  of  a  WomarCs  Life.      W.  A.  Townsend  &  Co., 
New  York.     Chicago  :  W.  JB.  Keen. 

This  is  a  book  of  unusual  ability  and  honesty.  It  contains  the  old  story  of  suf- 
fering and  wrong.  It  is  written  fully,  and  yet  is  without  offense.  It  will  be  likely 
to  accomplish  much  good. 

The  Pocket  Schoolmaster  :    Errors  in  Speaking  and  Writintf  Corrected.     Boston : 
Mayhew  &  Baker,  208  Washington  street.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Giuggs  &  Co. 

This  little  hand-book  contains,  in  a  compact  and  convenient  form,  many  prac- 
tical corrections  of  common  colloquial  errors,  and  a  valuable  table  of  familiar 
synonyms.  For  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  is  as  efficient  as  a 
'schoolmaster',  and  is,  withal,  much  cheaper. 
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First  Lkssoxs  in  Gkogiuphy  for  Yocng  Chilhren  ;  Primary  Geographt  ;  Ixter- 
MEiUATK  Geography  ;  School  Geography  and  Atlas;  Ancient  Geography 
ANi)  Atlas;  Geographical  Question-Book.  By  S.  Acgustls  Mitchell. 
Philadelphia:  E.  II.  Butler  &  Co. 

This  able  and  popular  series  of  Geographical  text-books  is  too  well  known  to 
make  an  elaborate  notice  necessarj'.  MitcheWs  Geographies  have  been  for  years 
in  use  in  the  best  schools  of  our  country,  and  have  received  the  deserved  com- 
mci.dation  of  many  of  our  ablest  educators.  They  have  been  recently  revised 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  date  in  all  respects. 

The  First  Lessons  in  GcograjJiy,  now  before  us,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use 
of  new  beginners.  It  is  neat,  well  printed,  illustrated  with  excellent  maps  and 
appropriate  engravings.  It  is  so  simplified  as  to  be  capable  of  comprehension 
even  to  young  children,  and  is  freed  from  that  tedious  multiplicity  of  detail  which 
so  often  incumbers  Primary  Geographies. 

Teachers  who  adopt  any  portion  of  the  series  can  not  but  be  convinced  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  series  and  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  schools. 

IvisoN  &  Phinney's  School  Records. 
I.    Tlie  Alphahctical  Register. 
II.   The  Rough  Register,  or  Admission  Book. 

III.  7'Ae  Disrharge  £:>ok. 

IV.  The  Daily  Alteudance  and  Weekly  Report  Book. 
V.  Recitation  Record,  or   Class  Book. 

VI.  Roll  Book. 
VII.   Diarv. 
VIII.    The  Alphabetical  List  of  Pupils. 
IvisoN  &  Phinney,  New  York.     S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

As  our  system  of  public  schools  becomes  perfected  and  systematized,  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  a  system  of  Records  which  shall  be  cheap,  compact,  and 
adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  the  school-room.  Such  a  desideratum  is  fully  met 
by  the  above  series  of  Registers,  which  contain  every  form  which  a  teacher  will 
find  necessary.  It  is  infinitely  cheaper  to  purchase  these  blanks  than  to  make 
them,  and  it  is  always  good  economy  to  get  the  best. 

Should  this  or  a  similar  series  of  Registers  be  adopted  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  State,  they  would  not  only  be  of  daily  service  in  the  schools,  but  would  in  a 
few  years  furnish  a  highly  valuable  amount  of  statistical  information. 

Rambles  Aiioxo  Words  :  Their  Poetry,  History,  and  Wisdmn.  Wm.  Swinton. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

This  book  presents  some  fifteen  hundred  illustrations  of  the  'Poetry,  History 
and  Wisdom '  of  words.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasani  and  popular  form,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  contains  much  valuable  and  curious  etymological  research  and  in- 
formation. 

The  Educator.  A  monthly  journal,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Teachers'  Association.  Edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Fi.ndley,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  Pul;)lishcd  by  B.  M.  Kerr.  $1.00  a  year,  in  advance.  Single  copies 
10  cents. 

A  new  journal,  which  we  welcome.- 
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CONCERT         RECITATION.* 


An  old  and  experienced  teacher  once  remarked  that  'all  that 
could  be  said  on  this  subject  need  not  much  exceed  the  limit  of 
six  lines' ;  and,  while  I  do  not  quite  believe  this,  I  shall  be  par- 
doned if  I  do  not  attempt  to  lengthen  out  my  sentences  with 
'adjectives  hung  in  triplets'. 

This  concert  recitation  is  somewhat  of  a  controverted  sub- 
ject. Many  good  teachers  oppose,  while  others,  just  as  good 
and  successful,  favor  it  entirely.  The  medium  between  the 
two  extremes  is,  doubtless,  the  right  ground  to  occupy;  and, 
whatever  we  may  say  in  favor  of  concert  recitation,  we 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  speak  in  favor  of  occupying 
this  safe  middle  territory,  and  not  as  an  advocate  for  the  con- 
stant and  universal  adoption  of  the  method,  in  every  class  and 
under  all  circumstances,  for  tfien  some  of  the  most  desii'able  ends 
in  its  introduction  at  all  would  be  entirely  lost. 

"We  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  arouse  the  minds  of  our  pu- 
pils from  a  state  of  lethargy  to  activity,  and  that  concert  recita- 
tion may  be  used  as  a  means  seems  a  fact  beyond  question.  We 
should,  as  much  as  may  be,  introduce  variety  into  all  our  school 
exercises,  and  for  this  object  this  method  may  at  times  be  ad- 
opted in  our  recitations,  with  manifest  advantage. 

When  a  class  is  dull  and  needs  arousing,  when  pupils'  minds 
are  slow  to  move  and  need  exciting,  perhaps  a  teacher  can  in 
no  way  more  quickly  or  more  effectually  administer  the  desired 
stimulus  than  b}''  calling  on  all  to  recite  at  the  same  instant.  I 
have  some  times  in  this  way  seen  classes  that  were  for  the  mo- 
ment as  dull  and  stupid  as  can  well  be  imagined  aroused  to  a 
hight  of  enthusiasm  quite  satisfactory  to  behold  ;  and  this  fact 
is  especially  true  of  scholars  about  the  age  of  those  usually  found 
in  our  intermediate  departments.     But  at  this  very  point  thero 

*  Read  before  the  Springfield  Teachers'  Institute,  October  1, 1859. 
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is  an  objection  some  times  urged,  viz.,  that  it  makes  scholars 
boisterous  to  allow  them  to  recite  together.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  this  result  need  by  any  means  necessarily  follow.  It 
may,  perhaps,  at  first  seem  to  give  license  to  some  loud-toned 
pupil  to  exercise  his  lungs  unduly;  but  very  soon  there  will  be 

a  key-note,  to  which  every  voice  will  be  attuned  : '  to  which 

every  voice  will  not  be  attuned,  for  all  will  not  recite',  I  hear 
some  one  say,  and  for  this  very  reason  object  entirely  to  con- 
cert recitation.  IN'ow  that  all  may  recite  we  claim  as  one  of  the 
advantages  of  this  system;  and  that  all  will,  whenever  oj)portu- 
nity  is  given,  seems  rather  probable.  My  own  observation  is 
that  pupils  generally  prefer  both  to  read  and  recite  together; 
and  there  will  be  few  voices,  if  any,  even  in  a  large  class,  that 
•will,  or  can,  long  be  silent,  for  there  is  that  in  the  very  forma- 
tion of  the  human  mind  that  makes  us  like  to  do  as  others  do, 
and  there  seems  to  be  that  something  in  concert  recitation  —  it, 
like  laughing,  is  contagious. 

Another  advantage  is,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  insure  the  at- 
tention of  all,  and  usually  directs  it  to  the  most  important  points 
and  j)rinciples.  Long  and  particular  analj'ses  and  explanations 
can  not,  perhaps,  as  well  be  given  by  more  than  one  at  a  time; 
but  short  rules  and  concise  statements  of  facts  and  principles 
can  and  may  be  given  with  interest  and  profit. 

In  reviewing  many  studies  this  method  is  excellent.  Where 
facts  and  principles  have  once  been  thoroughly  learned  and  re- 
cited separately,  there  can  be  no  object  or  opportunity  for  any 
pupil  to  evade  a  recitation,  as  some  have  supposed  they  would 
do.  We  do  not  claim  it  to  be  especially  a  test  of  individual 
scholarship  —  perhaps  we  do  not  in  this  regard  claim  for  it  all 
we  justly  might;  but,  laying  this  test  question  aside,  the  meth- 
od surely  presents  advantages  sufficient  to  demand  for  it  a  care- 
ful consideration  from  eveiy  thinking  teacher. 

It  has  been  objected  to  it  that  it  makes  no  independent-recita- 
tion scholars.  This  can  not  be  entirely  true,  even  if  a  class  al- 
ways recite  together;  for  there  must  be,  there  always  are,  some 
leading  minds  in  every  class,  that  can  recite  alone  as  well  as 
with  others.  But  we  need  hardly  to  have  cited  this  objection, 
since  we  are  speaking  from  the  medium-ground  stand-point,  and 
suppose,  of  course,  that  a  teacher  would  see  to  it  that  each  schol- 
ar cultivates  his  ability  to  recite  well :  indeed,  if  pupils  can  not 
recite  well  alone  we  need  not  expect  that  they  will  recite  well 
together.  It  is  true  that  the  weak  may  lean  upon  the  strong, 
and  probably  they  will ;  but  in  time  will  not  the  strong  impart 
such  aid  to  the  weak,  the  doubting,  and  the  timid,  that  where 
they  were  lame  they  are  made  to  stand  upright,  where  they 
were  impotent  and  halting  they  are  made  every  whit  whole  ? 

But  now,  to  recapitulate  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  principal 
excellencies  of  this  method  :  It  insures  the  attention  of  the  en- 
tire class ;  gives  variety  to  the  recitation ;  arouses  and  stimu- 
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lates  the  mind.  It  aids  the  memory,  especially  of  children.  It 
is  likely  to  call  the  attention  to  the  most  important  points  and 
principles  in  a  lesson.  It  saves  time,  particularly  with  young 
scholars.  Is  excellent  in  reviews;  makes  scholars  prompt,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  make  them  accurate  in  giving  rules  and  facts. 
It  aids  the  timid  and  doubting,  gives  them  confidence :  if  they 
can  recite  with  others,  they  soon  learn  that  they  can  recite 
alone. 

If  teachers  neglect,  and  even  discard  entirel}-,  a  system  that 
appears  to  afford  so  many  and  so  great  advantages,  is  it  not  be- 
cause they  have  not  given  the  subject  the  thought  and  attention 
which  it  merits  at  their  hands  ? 


MEANS     OF     PROFESSIONAL      IMPROVEMENT 


[The  following  article  is  from  The  Teacher's  Assistant,  a  valua- 
ble book  by  Charles  Northend,  A.M.,  of  jSTew-Britain,  Connecti- 
cut. The  entire  work  is  replete  with  excellent  suggestions,  and 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher.] 

My  Dear  Friend  :  You  ask  me  what  you  shall  do  in  order  to 
keep  alive  your  interest  in  your  chosen  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  better  qualify  yourself  for  your  highly-important  and  re- 
sponsible duties.  The  mere  fact  of  your  asking  for  this  inform- 
ation greatly  raises  you  in  my  estimation,  and  confirms  me  in 
the  belief  that  you  will  prove  an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  your 
profession.  Most  cheerfully  will  I  advise  you  on  this  subject; 
and,  though  I  may  not  say  all  that  might  be  said,  I  hope  I  may 
offer  a  few  hints  that  will  prove  beneficial. 

We  need  no  arguments  to  prove  that  <  knowledge  is  power'; 
it  is  an  admitted  fact  in  all  departments.  To  know  how  to  do 
a  work  just  as  it  should  be  done,  is  worth  far  more  than  to  know 
how  to  do  it  in  a  way  barely  passable.  They  who  i-eally  excel 
in  ability  to  communicate  information  or  jierform  a  work  will 
have  an  influence  that  will  be  truly  valuable.  Knowledge  is 
wealth;  it  is  capital.  An  eminent  lawyer  was  once  consulted 
by  a  farmer  in  relation  to  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the 
latter.  The  question  was  promptly  and  correctly  answered  by 
the  simple  monosyllable  'No'.  "How  much  am  I  to  pay  you 
for  your  opinion?"  said  the  farmer.  "Ten  dollars,"  said  the 
counselor.  "What!  ten  dollars  for  just  saying  'No'?"  "Ah, 
but  you  must  consider  that  I  spent  much  time  and  money,  and 
studied  many  books,  that  I  might  know  when  to  say  *No'." 

The  negro  who  prided  himself  on  his  peculiar  skill  as  a  butch- 
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er  realized  that  knowledge  is  wealth.  Pompey  was  employed 
to  dress  a  calf,  a  work  which  ho  performed  with  i-emarkable 
skill  and  dispatch,  and  for  which  he  demanded  two  dollars — 
just  double  the  common  price.  His  employer  remonstrated, 
saying  that  one  dollar  was  the  usual  price.  "  But,"  said  Pom- 
pey, "  I  charge  one  dollar  for  the  work,  and  one  dollar  for  the 
know  how!"  True  knowledge  and  pi'actical  skill  will  prove  a 
mine  of  power  and  wealth  to  the  teacher;  and  truly  wise  is 
every  one  who  seeks  for  and  improves  all  means  for  professional 
knowledge  and  growth.  I  will  name  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent : 

Bead  Works  on  Education. — The  number  of  works  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  the  teacher's  mission  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very 
small,  and  most  of  them  are  of  very  recent  origin.  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  you  get  access  to  as  many  as  possible,  and  fi'om 
time  to  time,  as  opportunity  oifers  and  means  allow,  add  such 
works  to  your  own  professional  library.  It  may  seem  novel  to 
you  to  hear  me  speak  of  the  teacher's  'professional  library'; 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  the  idea  would  seem  quite  marvelous 
to  many  who  have  devoted  years  to  the  business  of  instruction. 
But  can  you  see  au}'-  good  reason  why  a  teacher  should  not  have 
a  library  ?  Can  you  not,  indeed,  think  of  many  reasons  why  he 
should  have  one  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  a  clergyman,  phy- 
sician, or  lawyer,  who  should  enter  upon  his  professional  career 
without  first  securing  a  collection  of  books  for  general  reference 
as  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  his  peculiar  calling?  Would 
such  a  one  be  likely  to  succeed,  or  would  he  long  possess  any  of 
that  esprit  de  corps  which  oiight  to  characterize  him  ?  The  man 
who  wishes  to  excel  as  a  sculptor  will  make  any  sacrifice  to  learn 
what  has  been  said  and  written  in  relation  to  his  favorite  work. 
The  artist  who  would  prove  a  workman  of  no  mean  repute  will 
practice  any  amount  of  self-denial  in  order  to  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  volumes  treating  upon  his  employment.  And  if  they 
who  work  on  inanimate  material  are  thus  interested  to  increase 
their  knowledge  and  skill,  should  they  not  be  equally  so  who 
are  called  upon  to  fashion  and  develop  that  living  material  which 
will  exist  throughout  the  endless  ages  of  eternity?  It  is  sad, 
indeed,  to  reflect  that  so  many  engage  in  teaching  who  never 
manifest  the  least  interest  in  reading.  My  mind  now  recurs  to 
the  case  of  two  young  ladies  who  engaged  in  school-keeping  un- 
der very  favorable  circumstances.  They  possessed  many  desir- 
able qualifications,  and  at  first  manifested  an  active  interest  in 
their  work.  But  it  was  only  ephemeral.  Though  they  had  ac- 
cess to  numerous  books,  they  were  never  known  to  peruse  them. 
As  a  consequence  —  and  a  very  natural  one  —  their  interest  soon 
waned.  The  first  term  was  quite  successful,  because  the  novel- 
ty of  the  work  enlisted  their  interest  and  eftbrts.  They  soon, 
however,  fell  into  a  lifeless,  formal  routine,  and  became  ineffi- 
cient teachers,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  work.     Had 
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they  devoted  a  small  portion  of  their  leisure  time  to  tbe  perusal 
of  educational  works,  their  interest  would  have  been  kept  alive, 
their  zeal  increased,  and  their  minds  enlarged  and  improved. 

I  rejoice  that  with  you  it  is  otherwise.  I  have  long  known 
the  interest  with  Avhich  you  have  perused  all  works  calculated 
to  increase  your  general  and  professional  knowledge.  You,  I 
know,  need  no  urging  on  this  point,  and  I  will  simply  offer  one 
or  two  hints  in  relation  to  your  reading,  for  it  is  quite  as  import- 
ant hoio  you  read  as  it  is  ivhat  you  read.  One  person  will  read 
a  valuable  and  insti'uctive  volume,  and  be  none  the  wiser — gain- 
ing no  new  ideas,  receiving  no  impressions  or  hints  tending 
to  coniSrm  or  modify  his  former  views.  He  reads  carelessly 
—  without  reflection  and  Avithout  profit.  Another  person  will 
arise  from  the  perusal  of  the  same  book  with  enlarged  views, 
better  plans,  nobler  aspirations,  stronger  purposes. 

In  reading,  therefore,  endeavor  to  obtain  something  from  ev- 
ery work  which  will  make  you  wiser,  stronger,  better.  To  this 
end,  read  with  a  discriminating,  reflecting  mind.  So  far  as  the 
book  you  read  is  sound  and  valuable,  aim  to  make  its  general 
spirit  and  views  your  own ;  but  do  not  often  adopt  as  your  own 
a  specific  plan  or  course  until  you  have  adjusted  it  to  existing 
circumstances  and  proved  its  general  adaptedness  to  your  situ- 
ation and  wants.  A  course  that  may  have  been  entirely  success- 
ful with  another,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  may  result  quite 
differently  with  you  under  circumstances  varying  but  slightly. 
In  order  that  any  scheme  may  produce  precisely  the  same  re- 
sults in  different  times  and  places,  it  is  not  only  essential  that 
its  operation  be  under  circumstances  exactly  similar,  but  also 
that  the  moving  or  operating  power  be  precisely  the  same;  and 
such  a  combination  seldom  occurs.  One  man,  for  example,  may 
use  some  improved  machine  with  entire  satisfaction,  and  delight 
in  its  operation  and  success,  while  another  may  use  the  same 
machine  and  pronounce  it  worthless  —  simply  because,  in  the 
manner  of  using,  or  of  some  unusual  or  peculiar  circumstances 
in  relation  to  his  work,  he  did  not  understand  the  principles  of 
the  machine  sufficiently  to  adjust  it  to  existing  peculiarities. 
Some  slight  change  in  the  adjustment  of  some  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, or  in  its  mode  of  operation,  might  have  insured  its  entire 
success.  In  all  your  reading,  aim  to  gras])  general  views  and 
principles  rather  than  to  adopt  some  precise  and  undeviating 
jDlan  ;  for  your  success  as  a  teacher  will  depend  much  upon  j^our 
own  efforts,  and  upon  your  power  to  impart  a  degree  of  individ- 
uality to  whatever  plans  you  may  introduce. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  advise  that  all  your  reading  be 
exclusively  of  a  professional  bearing.  Far  otherwise.  Let  it 
partake  of  variety,  but  never  of  that  trashy  and 'ephemeral  lit- 
erature which  is  scattered  bi'oadcast  over  the  land.  Read  well- 
written  books,  that  you  may  increase  your  knowledge  and  dis- 
cipline your  mind.     A  well-conducted  newspaper  may  be  the 
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medium  of  much  valuable  infoi'mation.  I  would  recommend 
that  3'0ii  habitually  read  some  good  newspaper,  with  a  view  to 
keeping  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  prominent  and  important 
events  and  movements  of  the  day.  Eead  that  j^ou  may  learn, 
and  learn  that  you  may  teach.  Every  new  attainment,  every 
wise  acquisition,  every  practical  idea  gained  by  5*ou,  will  give 
you  influence  over  those  under  your  care.  Therefore  read,  that 
you  may  increase  your  ability  to  instruct  and  discipline  others. 
Knowledge  is  power,  and  a  power  that  every  teacher  should  gain 
in  the  highest  possible  degree. 

Be  sure  to  subscribe  for  and  read  at  least  one  educational 
periodical.  Teachers' journals  are  a  modern  aid.  All  the  month- 
lies now  in  existence,  supported  by  teachers  and  devoted  to  the 
great  interests  of  popular  education,  have  been  established  with- 
in twelve  years,  and  most  of  them  within  five  or  six  years.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  that  teachers  them- 
selves are  assuming  the  editorial  charge  of  these  journals,  thus 
insuring  a  pi-actical  character.  The  monthly  receipt  and  perusal 
of  a  well-conducted  work  of  this  nature  will  prove  beneficial  to 
you.  It  will  bind  you  to  j'our  profession ;  it  will  enlighten  your 
mind;  it  will  cheer  your  heart;  it  will  prove  a  valuable  medium 
of  intercommunication ;  and  in  various  waj^s  it  will  be  of  ser- 
vice. If  you  have  not  sufiicient  interest  in  your  work  to  induce 
you  to  become  a  subscriber  to  one  of  these  works,  the  sooner 
you  abandon  the  business  of  teaching  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  community.  And  what  I  say  to  you  I  will  say  to  all  oth- 
ers. No  person  should  assume  the  employment  of  teaching  who 
does  not  possess  enough  of  professional  interest  to  cause  him  to  aid 
in  the  support  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  great  interests  of  his 
profession. 

Be  a  Contributor  to  some  Educational  Journal.  —  Do  this  for 
your  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  your  profession,  ever  beai-- 
ing  in  mind  that  whatever  j^ou  do  for  your  own  improvement 
will  result  in  the  good  of  your  profession;  and  also  that  what- 
ever you  do  for  the  elevation  of  your  chosen  calling  will  result 
in  your  personal  benefit.  The  whole  is  made  up  of  parts,  and 
the  several  parts  are  aff'ected  by  the  general  tone  and  condition 
of  the  whole.  Do  you  say  you  can  not  write  —  that  you  have 
not  accustomed  j^ourself  to  it  ?  Then  I  say  you  should  com- 
mence, and  ascertain  whether  your  inability  is  real  or  only  im- 
aginary. My  impression  is  that  j^ou  will  find  no  difficulties  that 
you  will  be  unable  to  overcome  —  no  obstacles  that  will  prove 
insurmountable  to  a  determined  spirit.  It  will  do  you  good  to 
cope  with  difficulties ;  strengthen  you  to  conquer  them.  You 
owe  it  to  youi'self,  no  less  than  to  your  profession,  to  contribute 
something  from  your  own  mind  and  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  those  laboring  in  the  same  cause. 

Visit  the  Schools  of  Others. —  If  you  will  do  this  with  the  right 
spirit,  with  a  desire  to  learn,  it  will  prove  highly  beneficial. 
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The  -watchful  and  discriminating  teacher  will  gain  some  use- 
ful information,  or  receive  some  valuable  hint,  from  every 
school  he  may  visit.  He  will  profit  not  only  from  the  excellen- 
cies, but  also  from  the  errors  of  others.  It  may  be  that  errors 
exist  in  your  school  which  have  been  formed  so  gradually  as  to 
have  escaped  your  notice.  Your  attention  is  so"  constantly  di- 
rected to  two  particulars  —  governing  and  instructing  —  that  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  some  deviations  should  escape  your 
watchful  eye.  When  you  visit  the  school  of  another  circumstan- 
ces are  different :  you  go  as  a  spectator ;  you  feel  that  you  have 
no  direct  interest  in  the  exercises;  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  listen  and  observe.  You  will,  very  naturally,  look  for  excel- 
lencies and  for  defects  ;  and  from  both  you  may  derive  profit  — 
only  do  not  be  captious.  It  may  be  that  you  will,  on  your  re- 
turn, see  your  own  school  in  a  different  light,  and  learn  that  you 
are  not  above  criticism.  Perhaps  I  may  be  better  understood 
by  relating  an  instance  in  my  own  experience;  for  I  have  vis- 
ited many  schools,  and  always  with  profit.  I  once  visited  the 
school  of  a  friend,  who  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  as  a  success- 
ful teacher.  The  school  was,  in  the  main,  a  good  one;  but  I 
noticed  one  habit  in  the  spelling  exercise  which  I  considered 
a  bad  one.  As  the  pupils  spelled,  they  neither  pronounced  the 
syllables  as  they  spelled  them,  nor  the  words  when  finished. 
It  appeared  to  nie  a  little  singular  that  so  good  a  teacher  should 
allow  so  bad  a  habit  to  prevail ;  and  I  rather  congratulated  mj^- 
self  that  I  was  more  careful  in  my  own  practice.  To  my  sur- 
prise, when  I  next  conducted  a  spelling  exercise  in  my  own 
school,  I  found  that  precisely  the  same  error  —  in  kind,  if  not 
in  degree  —  existed  somewhat  on  the  part  of  my  pupils.  From 
it  I  learned  a  useful  lesson.  Visits  to  the  schools  of  others  may 
impart  many  such  lessons. 

Teachers'  Meetings  and  Teachers'  Institutes. —  You  will  find  it 
much  for  your  interest  and  professional  improvement  to  attend 
teachers'  meetings  as  often  as  opportunity  ofters.  It  will  do 
you  good  to  meet  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  similar  em- 
ployment, with  those  who  can  sympathize  with  you.  Such 
meetings,  whether  large  or  small,  may  be  productive  of  much 
good.  Two  or  three  farmers,  mechanics,  ministers,  or  physi- 
cians, would  probably  derive  mutual  benefit  from  an  hour's  in- 
terview and  familiar  talk.  So,  particularly,  it  will  be  with 
teachers :  they  will  either  obtain  new  information  or  become 
more  fully  confirmed  in  some  old  plan  or  method.  But,  if  you 
would  be  truly  benefited  by  teachers'  conventions,  you  must 
exercise  the  right  spirit;  and,  while  you  aim  to  receive  some 
new  information  from  every  such  gathering,  do  not  expect  that 
every  thing  you  may  hear  will  be  new  to  you,  or  precisely  ad- 
apted to  your  individual  circumstances  or  wants.  Jlcmcmber, 
it  is  only  '  little  by  little '  that  we  make  advancement  or  growth 
in  knowledge,  whether  of  a  general  or  professional   nature. 
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Strive  constantly,  and  in  every  suitable  way,  to  honor  and  ele- 
vate j'our  chosen  profession,  by  adding  to  your  own  personal 
qualifications,  and  thus  proving  yourself  an  intelligent,  earnest, 
and  active  member.  Seek  to  honor  your  calling,  and  not  live 
and  act  as  though  you  expected  that  to  honor  and  exalt  you. 

Be  Diligent  in  Professional  Labors. —  If  it  is  ever  true  in  the 
material  v.^orld  that  'the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich',  it 
is  emphatically  true  that  the  mind  is  enriched  and  expanded  by 
diligent  application  and  wholesome  exercise.  As  bodily  sloth 
and  idleness  lead  to  destitution,  want,  and  misery,  so  mental 
inactivity  will  lead  to  mental  imbecility  and  unproductiveness. 
Persevering  diligence  in  any  work  will  overcome  obstacles  ap- 
parently insurmountable,  and  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the 
most  important  and  surprising  results.  It  is  this  that  has  sub- 
dued the  wilderness,  and  caused  it  to  be  a  fruitful  garden.  It 
is  this  that  has  furrowed  our  country  with  railroads,  and  made 
a  safe  track  for  the  iron  horse  from  the  ocean  to  the  mountains 
and  vallej'S  beyond.  It  is  this  that  has  sprinkled  all  over  the 
surface  of  our  country  beautiful  and  thriving  villages.  It  is 
this  that  has  brought  the  luxuries  of  distant  lands  and  the  wealth 
of  the  ocean  to  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  welfare.  The 
sails  that  whiten  our  oceans;  the  steamers  that  plow  our  wa- 
ters; the  locomotives  that  sweep  through  our  towns  and  vil- 
lages, rushing  through  mountains,  over  plains,  and  across  riv- 
ers and  ravines;  the  wires  that  extend  through  the  land  and 
under  the  ocean, —  all  declare  the  power  of  Avell-directed  dili- 
gence. Be  ever  active  in  all  the  operations  and  concerns  per- 
taining to  your  jirofession,  ever  laboring  to  improve  yourself,  to 
aid  others,  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  education,  and  the 
fruits  of  your  efforts  will  be  neither  few  nor  small.  c. 


THE   DEATH-BED  OF  HORACE  MANN. 


A  STUDENT  of  Antioch  College  has  furnished  interesting  partic- 
ulars of  the  death-bed  of  Horace  Maun,  from  which,  as  we  find 
them  in  the  newspapers,  we  make  extracts.  Mr.  Mann  had 
asked  his  physicians  respecting  his  prospects  of  recover}',  and 
obtained  from  their  reluctant  lips  the  opinion  that  he  could  not 
live  many  hours,  and  that  he  must  say  speedily  whatever  he 
had  to  sa3^ 

"All  then  left  the  room  but  his  wife  and  two  younger  sons 
(the  older  one  being  absent),  with  whom  he  conversed  for  nearly 
an  hour.  He  was  perfectly  calm  —  perfectly  free  from  all  ex- 
citement.    He  scarcely  even  alluded  to  his  own  suffering;  be- 
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trayed  no  symptoms  of  fear,  no  miscjivings  for  the  future,  nor 
any  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  that  future.  lie  spoke  not 
of  himself,  thought  not  of  himself  His  care  was  for  others ; 
his  anxiety  was  for  others.  He  spoke  confidingly,  but  firmly, 
and  with  that  same  sweet  voice,  clear  accent,  and  melodious  ca- 
dence, with  which  he  so  often  charmed  and  thrilled  the  scholar 
and  the  multitude. 

"After  having  given  his  parting  advice  to  his  family  and  three 
or  four  of  his  more  immediate  friends  and  attendants,  he  sent 
for  all  the  students  who  were  remaining  in  town.  He  spoke 
with  each  one  from  three  to  five  or  six  minutes.  With  some 
few  his  interviews  were  private,  but  to  most  of  them  he  spoke 
so  as  to  be  heard  by  several  others.  He  gave  to  each  one  of 
them  such  advice  as  seemed  appropriate.  One  pale,  slender  stu- 
dent was  advised  to  be  more  careful  of  his  health  —  to  bathe,  to 
exercise,  and  go  more  in  lively  compan}-.  Another  one,  who 
was  wearing  himself  away  by  too  constant  application,  was  ad- 
vised to  study  with  less  intensity,  and  to  take  more  recreation. 
Another  one,  who  was  prone  to  lose  some  time  loitering,  was 
admonished  that  'as  time  is  one  of  the  most  pi-ecious  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  mankind,  it  should  always  be  industriously  used, 
but  never  wasted'.  Another  was  cautioned  against  'allowing 
his  appetites  and  passions  to  control  him '.  To  one  he  said, '  Hold 
your  head  closer;  let  me  see  once  more,  before  I  die,  that  mam- 
moth brain  —  that  brain  full  of  electricity  and  fire!  Oh  !  if  I 
had  possessed  a  head  like  that,  I  could  have  accomplished  a  far 
greater  amount  of  good  for  the  human  race  !  That  brain  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good,  or  .an  immense 
amount  of  evil.  Consecrate  it!  consecrate  it !'  To  one  poor 
student,  who  had  been  working  his  way  through  college,  and 
had  borrowed  some  money  from  him,  he  said,  'Mrs.  Mann  will 
return  your  note  to  you.  "  You  need  never  pay  it.'  To  another 
one  he  said,  'I  have  no  special  advice  to  give  to  you.  You  know 
it  already.  You  know  what  is  right,  and  have  determined  to 
do  it.  Y"ou  have  made  a  glorious  beginning;  your  future  suc- 
cess is  almost  certain.  A  good,  solid,  honest,  industrious,  heroic 
young  man  1  '  Perge  atque'cojpisti !  Ferge  atque  ca'pisti !  Perge 
ATQUE  ccEPiSTi !"  "This  was  quoted  each  time  with  greater  em- 
phasis. Aftei'ward  he  gave  the  translation  three  times,  and 
each  time  with  additional  force.  'Go  on  as  you  have  begun! 
Go  on  as  you  have  begun  !  Go  on  as  you  hayk  begun  I'  '  Now 
give  me  a  good,  stout  shake  of  the  hand  — your  strong  hand! 
Good-by !  good-b}- !'  A  student  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  more 
than  a  year  was  recognized  and  spoken  to  as  if  he  had  been  an 
every-day  companion. 

"In  this  manner  he  spoke  with  thirty-five  or  forty  persons — 

recallino-  some  points  in  their  past  history,  and  pointing  out  to 

each  the  proper  line  of  conduct  for  the  future;  praising  where 

praise  was  due,  and  warning  where  warning  was  necessary. 

54 
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He  made  many  remarks  that  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  them.  I  shall  always  remember  the  following:  'Our 
object  should  ahvays  be  Truth,  Duty,  God,  Man!'  'Great  tal- 
ents, without  moral  worth,  are  oftentimes  a  scourge,  a  pesti- 
lence, a  plague,  to  the  race  !'  'Honesty  is  cheaper  than  dishon- 
esty, even  if  we  view  it  only  as  a  jnatter  of  economy.'  '  Follow 
Christ;  He  was  a  shining  example.'  'Love  and  charity  can  ac- 
complish more  than  power.' 

"  He  closed  his  remarks  to  each  one  bj^  a  mild  and  gentle 
'good-by',  and  a  vigorous  grasp  of  the  hand.  The  hand  was 
cold  and  the  nerve  unsteady,  but  the  grasp  was  firm  and  vigor- 
ous even  to  the  last.  His  words  were  nicely  choserl,  glowing, 
earnest,  and  fervent,  and  spoken  with  much  emphasis.  Several 
times  his  wordings  were  accompanied  b}^  the  uplifted  right  hand 
and  impressive  gestures.  Several  times  he  half  rose  from  his 
bed  to  embrace  his  friends  and  render  his  words  more  emphatic. 
A  hymn  was  sung,  after  which  Mr.  Mann  said,  'Now  let  some 
one  make  a  short  prayer  —  a  cheerful,  grateful  prayer.'  The 
prayer  was  made.  It  seemed  to  cheer  and  solace  him.  Oh  !  it 
is  a  sad,  a  joyous,  a  consoling,  an  impressive  sight,  to  see  a  truly 
great  man  die  :  sad,  because  the  world  is  deprived  of  his  worth; 
joyous,  because  he  meets  grim  Death  so  bravely;  consoling,  to 
hear  such  eulogies  upon  the  good  and  the  true;  and  solemn,  to 
hear  such  noble  advice  coming  from,  the  verge  of  the  tomb  ! 
By  this  time  it  was  near  twelve  o'clock.  He  was  exhausted ; 
but,  knowing  that  other  friends  were  waiting  and  some  (his 
elder  son  among  them)  were  expected  on  the  afternoon  train, 
he  said,  'Now  let  me  rest  a  little  Avhile;  perhaps  I  may  gather 
more  strength  and  see  them  all  bj^-and-by.'  Soon  after  this, 
one  who  had  formerly  been  a  professor  with  him  in  the  college 
arrived  at  the  door,  and  asked  of  Mrs.  Mann  permission  to  speak 
with  him.  Mr.  Mann  replied,  '  Not  now;  I  will  rest  a  while,  and 
then  he  may  come  and  see  me.'  For  nearly  five  hours  after  this 
he  remained  speechless.  His  countenance  was  tranquil,  though 
pale  as  the  moonbeam.  Perhaps  recollection  was  culling  choice 
flowers  from  the  garden  of  the  Past.  And  we  think  so,  because 
bright  shadows  passed  over  his  ftice,  and  joy  seemed  to  lighten 
his  brow.  A  sweet  smile  played  upon  his  lip,  and  when  his 
eyes  opened  there  was  that  mild,  angelic  glow  of  conscious  in- 
nocence in  them  which  recalls  to  mind  our  own  ideals  of  the 
chosen  just." 


The  Germ  of  Crime. — He  is  no  more  physically  blind,  or  be- 
reft of  his  natural  senses,  who  can  not  see  a  culprit  in  the  hands 
of  a  sheriff,  or  a  criminal  court  with  its  officers,  or  a  pi'ison  with 
its  armed  guai'ds,  than  he  is  morally  blind  who  does  not  see 
criminal  manhood  in  neglected  childhood.  Horace  mann. 
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GRAMMAR 


In  the  study  of  Grammar  the  main  object  is  not,  or  at  any  rate 
should  not  be,  to  ascertain  so  much  what  any  author  has  laid 
down  in  a  book,  as  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  correct  and  accu- 
rate use  of  our  language.  In  one  of  the  earl}-  numbers  of  the 
Teacher  for  the  present  3'ear  was  an  article  upon  teaching  Gram- 
mar, more  especially  applicable  to  elementary  classes,  "in  this 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  a  coui-se  such  as  wo 
would  adopt  in  large,  permanent  schools,  like  the  high  schools 
of  our  larger  towns,  where  one  can  lay  out  a  plan  of  study  ex- 
tending through  a  course  of  years  Avith  some  probabiHty  of  pu- 
pils' passing  through  it;  there  is  less  need  of  that  just  now. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  schools,  however,  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  lay  down  a  far-reaching  plan  —  where  the  tempo- 
rary chai*acter  of  the  school  or  the  employment  of  the  pupils 
gives  little  opjjortunity  for  following  a  prescribed  course  which 
depends  on  classes'  remaining  together  for  two,  three  or  more 
years.  It  is  thus  in  most  of  our  countr}-  schools,  and  in  a  largo 
part  of  the  schools  in  the  villages  and  towns. 

Language  must  be  used  by  every  farmer's  boy,  by  every 
tradesman's  son,  and  by  every  body's  daughter,  constantly. 
Once  in  a  week,  or  a  day,  or  an  hour,  or,  in  rare  instances,  con- 
stantly, the  bo}^  or  girl  uses  in  later  life  the  knowledge  gained 
from  the  arithmetic.  More  attention  is  paid  to  this  latter,  for 
its  so-called  practical  use,  than  to  language.  '  I  want  my  boy 
put  forward  in  arithmetic'  is  familiar  to  old  teachers,  and  fre- 
quently comes  from  men  whose  boys  can  not  read  the  examples 
understandingly.  Could  they  give  the  lads  a  good  knowledge 
of  language,  their  own  common  sense  would  carry  them  over 
many  a  difficulty  that  now  proves  a  great  stumbling-block,  ex- 
hausts the  skill  of  the  teacher,  and  finall}^  remains  '  a  dark  say- 
ing' to  the  end  of  life.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  a  pu- 
pil who  has  a  full  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  words 
can  master  almost  any  science  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 
His  book  gives  him  the  direction;  he  reads,  understands,  and 
executes.  Put  the  pupil  who  can  not  read  ordinary  discourse 
intelligently  into  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  or  almost  an}'  other 
branch,  and  the  teacher  must  keep  close  watch  to  see  that  no 
word  gets  fixed  in  the  wrong  order,  and  must  be  a  constant 
translator  of  the  text-book.  lie  must  be  to  the  ordinary  pupil 
what  a  'pony'  is  to  a  lazy  student  in  college,  and  will  be  of 
about  as  much  use. 

Much  more  can  be  done  in  teaching  language  in  all  classes  of 
our  schools.  A  few  notes  on  the  course  pursued  in  a  school  with- 
in our  knowledge  may  serve  as  suggestions  to  those  who  see  the 
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importance  of  the  study,  but  do  not  see  how  any  thing  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  short  space  during  which  many  of  the  pu- 
pils must  attend  school. 

There  is  a  school  where  is  a  class  of  pupils  from  fourteen  years 
upward,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion, and  many  of  whom  will  not  attend  school  after  the  coming 
winter.  Some  have  studied  gravimar  in  the  text-books;  some 
have  not.  They  are  of  sufficient  maturity  of  mind  to  allow  a 
more  direct  appeal  lo  principles  than  is  always  practicable  with 
younger  pupils. 

Their  teacher  deems  the  spelling-book  and  the  dictionary  no 
small  aid  in  his  work.  Daily  spelling  is  conducted  by  writing, 
using  ten  minutes  for  all  who  can  wu-ite,  and  securing  in  this 
time  the  spelling  of  about  fifteen  words,  taken  promiscuously 
from  an  assigned  page  in  the  Eeader;  Webster's  Unabridged  lies 
upon  a  table  for  the  constant  reference  of  the  pupils  for  defini- 
tions and  derivations,  as  well  as  spelling. 

In  the  regular  grammar  class  the  first  step  was  to  write  naines, 
which  were  easily  called  nouns;  then  to  notice  what  the  terms 
'gender',  'number',  and'person',  mean,  with  written  exercises 
constantly  to  fix  them  in  mind.  Care  is  taken  in  all  possible 
cases  to  bring  forward  the  thing  before  the  name,  and,  as  much 
as  may  be,  to  have  the  signification  of  the  name  appear  as  the 
reason  of  its  use.  Thus,  'man'  is  said  to  be  of  the  'masculine  gen- 
der', after  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  readiness  in  distinguishing 
words  denoting  male  sex  from  others.  So  the  terms  'singular 
number'  and  'plural  number'  come  naturally  when  the  class  see 
that  'number'  tells  hoio  many;  that  names  spelled  in  one  way 
denote  a  single  number,  and  spelled  otherwise  denote  more  in 
number,  ov  plural  {jjIus)  number.  The  different  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence are  eai'ly  pointed  out,  so  far  as  subject  and  predicate,  and 
constant  exercise  is  had  in  simple  analysis.  The  class  memo- 
rize from  the  text-books  the  leading  points  on  declension,  class- 
es of  words,  and  their  respective  uses,  rather  following  the  lesson, 
than  leading,  with  the  book.  They  will  often  need,  in  after  life, 
to  refer  to  some  stated  principles  for  various  matters  in  connec- 
tion with  their  wi'iting  or  other  use  of  language,  and  hence  it  is 
thought  well  to  have  them  learn  in  a  definite  form  from  the 
text-book  that  which  they  had  perhaps  been  led  to  observe  pre- 
viously for  themselves  in  the  exercises  of  the  class. 

Exercises  in  false  syntax  form  no  small  part  of  the  plan,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  teacher  to  make  that  more  prominent 
as  soon  as  a  few  more  general  principles  are  fixed  in  mind.  The 
exercises  are  written  upon  the  blackboard,  and  when  corrected 
form  a  lesson  for  analysis  and  parsing. 

But  we  have,  so  far,  passed  by  a  very  important  part  of  the 
work.  Twice  in  a  week  the  teacher  gives  to  the  class  some  ob- 
ject or  objects  to  describe.  The  written  descriptions  are  cor- 
rected and  returned  to  the  pupil,  who  copies  them  into  a  book 
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which  he  keeps  for  the  purpose.  The  objects  given  have  so  far 
been  those  Avhich  the  pupils  had  opportunity  to  make  direct  ex- 
amination of.  This  gives  considerable  exercise  in  writing,  and 
shows  distinctly  to  the  teacher  the  actual  errors  into  which  each 
pupil  is  liable  to  ftill  —  giving  him  opportunity  to  adapt  his  in- 
struction the  better  to  individual  wants.  Among  the  objects 
which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  describe  are  a  Cone  and  a 
Pyramid,  a  Sphere,  Pi'olate  Spheroid,  and  Oblate  Spheroid,  from 
a  box  of  geometrical  solids;  a  picture  of  a  threshing  scene  hang- 
ing in  the  room,  a  Magnet,  the  School-room,  an  Outline  Map  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  piece  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

A  pleasant  variation  occurred  a  few  days  ago.  There  is  a 
foundry  in  the  village  where  this  school  is  located,  and  one  day 
the  class  visited  the  foundry  while  the  workmen  were  casting, 
and  spent  a  part  of  the  afternoon  in  watching  the  various  oper- 
ations there.  Their  next  exercise  was  a  description  of  their 
visit.  There  are  few  places  where  pupils  can  not  visit  some 
factory  or  mill ;  and,  even  in  the  most  retired  spots,  a  six-horse- 
power thresher,  or  a  saw-mill,  will  some  times  be  set  near  enough 
to  the  school-house  for  pupils  to  note  the  operations,  and  have 
this  for  an  exercise  in  description.  Even  an  oral  description 
would  be  no  mean  exei-cise  in  development  of  power  in  use 
of  language.  No  teacher  need  feel  that  he  has  no  objects  to 
present  for  description  because  Holbrook's  SoUds  or  Mitchell's 
Outline  Maps  are  not  at  hand.  A  jack-knife,  a  book,  a  tree,  a 
stove,  or  a  hat,  will  be  found  any  where. 

Pupils  who  follow  such  a  course  as  is  here  described  may  not 
memorize  so  many  pages  of  a  text-book  on  grammar,  during  the 
season,  as  they  might  if  they  confined  their  attention  to  that; 
but  their  power  of  language  will  be  more  developed  than  by  the 
latter  course,  even  with  'writing  compositions'  for  every  Wed- 
nesday or  Friday  afternoon. 

In  the  school  referred  to  the  exercises  have  varied  from  eight 
or  ten  lines  to  three  foolscap  pages.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
some  objects  is  comprehended  in  a  few  sentences ;  others  would 
give  almost  boundless  opportunity  for  enlargement. 


Cultivate  THE  Minor  Morals.  —  Cleanliness  of  person,  de- 
cency of  conduct,  and  propriety  of  manners,  are  as  essential  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  social  state,  as  a  cultivated 
intellect  and  a  well-ordered  store  of  practical  knowledge  are  to 
individual  success.  When  regarded  in  their  relation  to  society, 
those  decencies  which  have  been.aptly  denominated  'the  minor 
morals'  rise  at  once  to  importance,  and  demand  the  utmost  caro 
at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  the  training  of  the  youth  of  a 
country  is  intrusted.  burmwm. 
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TO         ILLINOIS 


I  'll  ne'er  forget  thy  sunny  skies, 
AVith  purple,  gold  and  orange  dyes; 
I  '11  ne'er  forget  thy  son  and  daughter, 
Rare  gems,  and  pearls  of  purest  water. 
0  land  most  dear  !  my  feet  have  trod  thy  soft 
To  teach  thy  children  —  my  delightful  toil. 
Sweet  flowers  I  cherish  in  ibnd  mem'ry's  vase : 
A  Rosa  's  there  to  decorate  oiie  place  ; 
And  many  a  Mary,  and  a  Helen  sweet. 
Lift  up  their  gentle  heads  myself  to  greet; 
And  two  Amelias  and  a  Clara  say. 
By  sweetest  memories,  "  We  're  in  your  bouquet." 
An  Annie  comes,  not  as  the  queen  of  isles. 
But  with  her  dimples,  and  her  sunny  smiles. 
A  Katt  Robb-s  me  not  of  gold  or  pelf. 
But  clustering  curls  remind  me  of  herself. 
Always  is  Magdalena  in  her  place, 
And  close  beside  her  little  Emma  Mace. 
Fond  memory  Aveaves  a  Webd  most  fair  and  tender ; 
For  every  pleasure  given  she  two  will  render. 
Delight  is  found  in  every  written  page, 
Dearer  than  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Sage  ; 
vVnd  if  not  every  name  in  verse  will  rhyme, 
Still  in  my  spirit's  ear  each  voice  will  chime, 
And  merry,  merry,  bubble  up  the  rill 
Of  hapjiy,  -pleasant  scenes  in  Jacksonville.  m.  f.  s. 

Mass.,  March,  1859. 


BREVI-GRAPHY 


Within  the  last  century,  many  individuals  noted  for  literary 
attainments  and  genius  have  turned  their  attention  toward  the 
production  of  a  scheme  for  effecting  a  perfect  conformity  be- 
tween orthography  and  pronunciation.  Much  speculation  on 
the  subject  had  existed  prior  to  the  efforts  of  Franklin,  Thorn- 
ton, Ewing,  Noah  Webster,  and  others,  both  of  Europe  and 
America.  Of  late  years,  a  plan  by  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  based  up- 
on what  is  termed  the  'Phonetic  principle',  has  attracted  much 
attention.  My  views  in  relation  to  this  scheme  of  popular  or- 
thography, as  well  as  a  basis  for  Phonography,  have  been  pub- 
licly expressed.  The  advantages  anticipated  from  a  popular 
orthography  which  would  perfectly  harmonize  with  pronuncia- 
tion have  been  so  much  and  so  ably  discussed  that  I  shall  take 
up  no  time  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  advanced  on  the 
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subject,  but  attempt,  agreeably  to  a  promise  in  a  former  num- 
ber of  the  Teacher,  to  bring  to  j'our  notice  a  scheme  for  orthog- 
raphy and  stenography  which  was  prepared  some  forty  years 
since  in  the  City  of  Phihideiphia.  The  phm,  whicli  was  designed 
to  etfect,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  a  perfect  conformity  between 
orthograph}^  and  orthoepy,  was  higlily  approved  by  many  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  that  city,  and  by  many  other 
individuals  of  the  highest  literar}-  and  scientific  reputation  and 
social  position,  both  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  This  plan  of 
orthography,  together  with  a  system  of  stenography^*'  which 
was  based  upon  it,  was  incorporated  into  a  work  intended  for  an 
elementary  class-book;  but,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  fortune,  the  work  has  never  been  published. 

The/orms  of  vowels  for  ordinary  print  were,  for  A,  four  inva-' 
riable  forms  of  ordinar}'  Eoman  characters;  for  E,  two  forms; 
I,  two  forms;  O,  five  forms;  U,  three  forms;  oi,  oy,  as  oi\,  py 
(l,  I,  as  in  Walker);  ou,  ow,  as  pownd,  doion. 

The  numbers  of  vowel  sounds  are  —  1.  as  a  (fate) ;  2.  as  a,  o  (far, 
not,  *) ;  3.  a,  o  (fall,  „,  for,  nor) ;  4.  as  (fat) ;  6.  e,  i,  as  (me,  p«que) ; 
6.  as  e  (met) ;  7.  i,  y,  as  (pme,  dry,  ~  I) ;  8.  i,  y,  as  (tm,  h?/mn) ; 
9.  o,  as  (no,  notice);  10.  o,  oo,  u,  as  (move,  rood,  viide) ;  11.  u, 
ew,  as  (tube,  r\ew,  \,  o"o,) ;  12.  ii,  o,  i,  e,  as  (twb,  love,  sir,  her) ;  13. 
00,  u  (book,  bull).  Diphthongs  —  oi,  oy  (oi\,]oij) ;  ou,  ow  (pound, 
down). 

The  vowels  named  and  jyronounced — ai,  as  in  fail ;  ah  (exclama- 
tion); awe,  as  in  fall,  nor;  ah,  as  in  fat;  ee,  as  in  he;  e  as  eh, 
net;  i,  y,  eye  (^and^);  i,  ih,  as  f<sh;  o,  owe;  o,  oo,  ooze,  move; 
o,  aive,  nor,  fall;  u,  twbe  (1,1);  u,  uh,  tub;  u,  uhh,  bidl :  u  and  i 
are  diphthongs  when  sounded  alone,  but  not  always  in  combina- 
tion. 

Consonants  named,  as  be,  see,  de,  fee,  gee,  he,  jay  (g),  ca,  lo, 
me,  ne,  pea,  (q,  k)  que,  re,  see  (c,  s),  tea,  ve,  we,  eUs,  ye,  ze ;  t'h, 
as  th\B  (vocal)  ;  th,  as  ^/ustle  (aspirate) ;  ch,  as  much  ;  sh,  as  s/mll ; 
ng,  as  kin^r;  zh,  as  rou^re;  x,  ks,  as  taa:;  gz,  as  ea;act.  These 
last  are  not  practically  distinct  sounds.  It  was  designed  that 
the  characters  should  be  sounded  separately  and  accurately 
(each  consonant  in  its  elements)  by  learners  before  attempting 
combinations  in  syllables  and  words:  this,  it  was  believed,  would 
be  both  the  most  natural  and  the  most  philosophical  course,  and 
would  insure  confidence,  readiness,  and  accuracy,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  pronunciation. 

The  stenographic  characters  consist  of  twelve  pairs;  of  ^yhlch 
four  pairs  are  right  lines  and  eight  pairs  are  curved.  Their  po- 
sition, horizontal,  vertical,  or  inclined,  together  with  tlieir  place 
above  or  below  a  ruled  horizontal  line,  determines  their  name 

*  This  scheme  was  extensively  used  in  rhihidclphia,  by  young  persons,  as  secret 
hand. 
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and  vnlne.*  These  marks,  or  chai'acters,  may  be  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length.  In  the  absence  of  the  necessary  type,  it 
will  be  stated  that  b  is  placed  above  the  line,  d  below ;  d  a  little 
in  advance  —  the  same  of  each  pair;  both  inclined  or  leaning  to 
the  I'ight:  f,  g,  stand  vertical;  h,  j,  are  inclined  to  the  left;  k, 
1,  are  horizontal;  m,  n  (curved),  incline  to  the  right,  with  the 
cavity  to  the  right;  p,  r,  incline  to  the  right,  cavity  to  the  left; 
8,  t,  stand  vertical,  cavity  to  the  right;  v,  w,  vertical,  cavity  to 
the  left;  x,  y,  horizontal,  cavity  downward;  th,  t'h,  horizontal, 
cavity  upward;  ch,  sh,  inclined  to  the  left,  cavity  to  the  left; 
z,  ng,  inclined  to  the  left,  cavity  to  the  right.  The  vowels  are 
a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  oi  or  oy,  ou  or  ow.  A,  e,  i,  o,  u,  are  dots;  o,  u,  are 
short  dashes;  oi,  oy,  are  short  right  lines  inclined  to  the  right; 
ou,  ow,  right  line  inclined  to  the  left.  A  is  placed  at  the  top  of 
a  consonant,  e  in  the  middle,  and  i  at  the  bottom ;  o  at  the  top, 
u  in  the  middle,  and  oi,  oy,  ou  or  ow,  at  the  bottom.  A  vowel 
before  a  consonant  is  placed  at  the  left  or  under;  after  a  conso- 
nant it  is  placed  at  the  right  or  over.  Walker's  pronouncing 
word  is  taken  for  orthography  for  common  print,  and  as  the 
basis  for  stenography.  The  dash  (  —  )  over  or  under  a  letter 
shows  the  accent;  the  dot  ( .  )  shows  the  end  of  unaccented  syl- 
lables. 

It  was  expected  that  the  stenographic  characters  would  grad- 
ually take  the  place  of  Eomau  characters  for  current  print,  un- 
til eventually  there  would  be  established  an  approximate  con- 
formity between  orthography  and  pronunciation,  as  well  as  a 
jjcrspicuous  plan  for  the  most  facile  and  expeditious  manuscript, 
by  the  plan  here  proposed  for  common  print  no  new  form  of 
type  is  required ;  no  new^  forms  of  letters  required  for  manu- 
script. By  a  short  practice  the  stenographic  characters  may 
be  used  for  ordinary  manuscript.  The  use  of  the  horizontal 
dividing  line  admits  facility  of  execution  and  insures  perspicu- 
ity. 

The  Phonotypic  or  Pitman  alphabet  may  economize  some  six 
per  cent,  of  space;  but,  by  the  introduction  of  twenty  or  more 
new  complex  characters  (constituting  one-half  of  the  composi-, 
tion),  what  may  be  gained  in  space  would  be  sacrificed  in  per- 
spicuity. 

The  common  method,  of  first  giving  one  sound  to  each  alpha- 
betic character,  and  then  from  two  to  six  additional  sounds  to 
the  same  form  of  character  in  combination,  has  ever  proved  a 
stumbling-block  to  both  teacher  and  learner,  and  has  caused  the 
trial  of  a  variety  of  plans  for  obviating  the  difficulty.  The  word- 
method,  now  strenuously  advocated  by  many  educators,  and 
resorted  to  mainly  to  obviate  the  absurdity  of  endeavoring  to 
teach  several  distinct  sounds  from  one  form  of  character,  has 

*  Meaning  that  most  of  the  character  should  be  above  or  below  the  line. 
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often  been  resorted  to  and  as  often  abandoned.  This  latter 
plan  labors  under  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  old  plan, 
and  some  additional  ones.  The  learner  is  first  taxed  with  the 
pronunciation  of  each  word,  in  which  the  elements,  having  no 
individual  distinction  of  form  indicative  of  their  sounds,  atford 
no  intimation  of  their  sounds  in  combination,  and  can  bo  cor- 
rectly  sounded  only  through  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

The  author  of  the  scheme  here  proposed  has  never  anticipated 
the  practice  of  a  perfect  uniformity  in  pronunciation :  ho  has 
aimed  to  effect  uniformity  in  spelling,  perspicuity,  ease  in  read- 
ing, and  facility  in  writing.  What  Phonotypy  has  done  toward 
uniformity  in  pronunciation  may  be  seen  by  a  few  samples.  In 
a  Philadelphia  alphabet  I  find  ail,  are,  awed,  at,  ope,  fool,  odd, 
foot,  bull;  in  a  Boston  alphabet,  mating,  paring,  fat,  fall,  want, 
represented  as  five  sounds  of  a;  in  an  Illinois  alphabet,  ale,  air, 
arm,  at,  ask,  designed  to  give  five  sounds :  Walker  and  Webster 
make  but  three  in  these  words.  Many  pages  of  inconsistencies 
in  the  Phonotypic  system  might  be  exhibited,  but  I  shall  not 
occupy  the  room. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  scheme  of  short-hand  now  de- 
scribed was  examined  forty  years  ago  by  many  ingenious  indi- 
viduals of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  the  resemblance  ex- 
isting between  it  and  the  Pitman  plan  may  not  seem  entirely 
strange.  J-  w.  p. 


READING      AND      ELOCUTION 


At  the  State  Teachers'  Convention  held  at  Galesburg  I  had  oc- 
casion to  make  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  Heading, 
and  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  in  our  schools,  which 
remarks  have  been  published  in  the  Illinois  Teacher.  I  have 
since  that  time  directed  my  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
variety  and  quality  of  theVarious  reading-books  that  are  prof- 
fered to  the  acceptance  of  our  teachers  and  children. 

I  perceive  that  many,  not  to  say  most,  of  these  books,  in  their 
so-called  '  Kules  for  Correct  Beading',  exhibit  the  most  total 
io-norance  on  the  part  of  their  authors  of  even  the  first  and 
most  rudimental  principles  both  of  the  science  and  the  art  of 
correct  speech,  so  far'as  it  relates  to  the  emotive  tones  of  the 
voice.  Such  ignorance  half  a  century  since  might  indeed  have 
been  pardonable;  but  now  it  is  scarcely  tolerable  in  even  the 
humblest  teacher,  to  say  nothing  of  a  grave  and  learned  compil- 
er of  text-books.  It  would  seem  hardly  possible  that  most  of 
these  writers  (though  some  of  them  have  a  whole  alphabet  of 
55 
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titles  prefixed  and  affixed  to  their  names)  have  ever  seen,  ranch 
less  intelligently  read,  a  single  volume,  or  even  a  hand-book, 
that  gives  any  tolerable  analj'sis  of  the  human  voice  and  its 
proper  functions.  They  almost  all  still  talk  of  a  rising  and  fall- 
ing slide,  as  though  there  Avas  in  fact  but  one  of  each,  through 
which  the  voice  of  the  elocutionist  plays  up  and  down  like  a 
pair  of  steelyards,  or  a  boj^'s  see  saw,  especially  when  some  em- 
jjhasis  kicks  the  beam  :  they  still  persist  in  the  absurdity  of  at- 
tempting to  attach  correct  utterance  to  mere  grammatical  con- 
struction :  thc}^  still  seem  most  innocently  unconscious  not  only 
of  the  infinite  power  of  the  voice,  and  its  wonderful  play  over 
the  natural  musical  scale,  according  to  fixed  and  inevitable  laws, 
depicting  every  variety  of  human  passion  and  emotion  with  an 
accuracy  and  a  power  as  wonderful  as  the  means  are  unvarying 
and  simple;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  know  even  that  there  is 
an 5'  such  thing  as  a  slide  (of  a  second  at  least)  on  all  human 
WORDS,  in  all  languages  whatever,  or  that  there  is  any  difference 
between  a  slide  of  a  second,  a  fifth,  and  an  octave;  that  even 
the  slide  of  a  third  has  an}-  fixed  and  definite  meaning,  or  that 
there  is  an}'  difference  between  a  rise  and  fall  in  concrete  and 
in  discrete  pitch,  both  of  which  are  confounded  together  in  the 
iitmost  confusion.  These  writers  and  book-makers  still  quote 
Sheridan  and  others,  and  evidently  base  all  their  rules  on  dog- 
mas that  have  come  down  to  us  from  these  ancient  worthies. 

The  rules  given  in  such  books  are,  therefore,  oftentimes  not 
only  wholly  incorrect,  but  based  on  principles  that  are  totally 
false  and  illusive,  while  others  are  so  utterly  mystical  and  inap- 
plicable as  to  be  past  either  all  comprehension  or  all  practical 
use.  In  some  of  these  books  one  will  find  scarce  a  single  rule 
for  reading,  from  beginning  to"  end,  that  is  not  either  absolutely 
false  and  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  or  at  least  so  wholly  inappo- 
site as  to  be  totally  worthless  in  practice. 

Yet  these  reading-books  are  not  onl}'  approved  and  commend- 
ed by  teachers,  but  even  by  grave  Professors  and  State  Super- 
intendents, and  ai'C  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  public  with 
a  mighty  array  of  names  of  the  most  illustrious  Teachers,  Hon- 
orabies,  D.Ds.,  and  Esquires,  as  god-fiithers  and  vouchers  —  an 
array  almost  as  formidable  to  the  uninitiated  as  a  battalion  of 
French  Zouaves  to  poor  raw  recruits.  My  hand  shakes  now,  as 
I  write,  just  to  think  of  the  mighty  learning,  and  genius,  and 
talent,  and  science,  and  even  State  Sovereignty,  that  have  giv- 
en their  full  and  hearty  indorsement  to  such  wonderful  books. 
Especiall}^  do  1  only  the  more  quake  witli  fear  when  I  reflect 
that  I  am  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  professed  critics,  the 
obvious  end  of  whose  efforts  is  a  war  of  total  extermination,  but 
who  are,  if  possible,  still  more  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject  up- 
on which  they  attempt  to  write  than  these  authors  themselves, 
and  who,  as  yet,  do  not  seem  to  know  enough  of  the  real  nature 
of  their  warfare  to  even  point  their  guns  toward  the  mark  they 
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would  desire  to  hit,  but,  like  the  honest  Dutchman,  conclude 
that  their  rebounding  weapons  are  'loaded  at  the  wrong  eend'. 

I  admit  that  the  mere  selections  in  most  of  these  school-books^ 
are  generallj'-  good;  for  it  would  surelj''  be  past  all  comprehen- 
sion if  any  man  possessing  half  common  sense  should  fail  to 
make  at  least  a  tolerable  selection  of  extracts  to  be  read  in 
school,  with  all  the  fiicilities  before  him  Avhich  previous  compil- 
ers and  reviewers  present. 

But  what  should  we  say  of  a  professed  chemist  who,  with  a 
confessedly  good  cabinet  and  apparatus  at  hand,  should  still 
doggedl}^  persist  in  talking  of  the  '  two  forms  of  matter,  the  liq- 
uid and  the  solid ',  of  the  '  celestial  fire ',  the  '  water  of  life  ',  the 
'philosopher's  stone',  the  'salts  of  vipers',  'mystical  sulphur', 
etc.,  etc.,  and,  instead  of  citing  as  authority  an}'  of  our  modern 
chemists,  or  using  their  accurate  and  beautiful  nomenclature, 
should  still  cite  Sandivonius,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Basil  Valentine, 
or  persist  in  deferring  both  to  the  authority  and  the  cabalistic 
terminology  of  these  old  alchemists  of  the  dark  ages?  Just  as 
absurd  and  inexcusable  is  any  writer  or  any  man  who,  in  this 
age  of  the  world,  after  the  beautiful  and  sublime  analysis  of  the 
human  voice  b}^  Eush  and  his  followers,  still  persists  in  quoting 
the  old  alchemists  of  eloquence,  and  using  the  false,  fanciful  and 
absurd  terminology  and  logomachy  of"  those  ancient  worthies. 

The  New  Eclectic  Eeaders,  by  Prof.  JMcGuffey,  do,  indeed, 
form  an  exception  to  the  above  remarks  in  some  most  commend- 
able and  important  particulars,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  have 
advanced  so  far  in  the  right  direction  as  to  encourage  us  in  the 
present  and  incite  our  hopes  for  the  future.  In  all  that  relates 
to  an  appropriate  gradation  of  their  selections;  in  the  high  in- 
terest and  adaptation  of  their  lessons  and  exercises  to  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  readers  for  whom  they  are  designed ;  in  their 
pure,  elevated  and  Christian  moral  tone,  while  still  free  from  all 
objectionable  sectarianism  and  mere  religious  cant;  in  the  great 
variety  and  high  literary  excellence  of  their  matter,  as  Vv^ell  as 
in  the  peculiarly  geiiial  western  spirit  which  every  where  per- 
vades them  without  sinking  into  vulgar  provincialism  either  of 
phrase  or  of  thought, —  in  all  this,  these  books,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, leave  littl6  to  be  desired. 

I  have  never  had  in  my  house  any  other  collection  of  books 
in  which  the  minds  of  my  own  children  were  so  freely  and  spon- 
taneousl}' interested  as  in  McGuffey's  class-books;  still,  these, 
in  their  rules  of  reading,  though  far  less  faultj^  than  an}'-  others 
which  I  have  examined,  may  be  improved  in  some  important 
points,  and  doubtless  will  be  corrected  by  their  author,  while 
many  other  reading-books  are  bad  past  ail  hope  of  remedy  or 
relief. 

I  have,  Mr.  Editor,  no  personal  motive  for  writing  these  un- 
pleasant strictures  upon  authors  who,  in  many  respects,  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  public  for  their  labors  in  behalf  of  the  child- 
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ren  of  our  schools;  but  it  is  surely  high  time  that  the  teachers 
of  our  State,  as  inclependent  and  thinking  men,  should  begin  to 
look  this  evil  fully  in  the  face,  and  demand  for  themselves  text- 
books, if  not  absolutel}'^  perfect  and  correct  at  all  points,  still 
such  as  evince  at  least  some  knowledge  of  and  true  sympathy 
with  the  science  upon  which  this  great  art  of  all  arts,  human 
SPEECH,  is  really  based.  And  I  hope  that  many  of  our  intelli- 
gent teachers  will  be  induced  to  give,  at  once,  their  most  seri- 
ous and  earnest  attention  to  the  gross  and  obvious  defects  of 
most  of  our  reading-books  in  the  matters  above  intimated,  and 
to  exert  all  proper  influence  toward  the  correction  or  removal 
of  these  defects.  Yours  truly,  j.  b.  TURNER. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Class  Exercise  in  Numbers,  Continued. —  In  reviewing  the  last  exercise,  bring 
out  the  following  points:  (1.)  That  it  was  necessary  to  stop  making  new  names 
and  new  characters  for  numbers  at  some  place,  and  we  chose  to  stop  at  ten ;  (2.) 
that  higher  numbers  are  constantly  made  by  uniting  ten  units  of  a  lower  number, 
and  calling  the  group  one;  (3.)  that  figures  have  their  value  increased  ten-fold 
as  they  are  moved  to  the  left,  and  that  a  point  to  reckon  from  is  necessai-y;  (4.) 
the  necessity  and  use  of  the  zero. 

Teacher. —  What  did  this  figure  (1)  mean  when  it  stood  next  to  the  point,  on 
the  left?  Pupils. —  Just  one.  T. —  When  it  stood  in  the  second  place  it  meant 
what  sort  of  o?<e  .<■  P. —  One  ten.  T. —  When  it  stood  in  the  third  place  ?  P. — 
One  hundred.  T. —  Then  this  figure  expresses  one  every  time :  what  does  change 
as  I  move  it  from  right  to  left?  P. —  The  khid  of  one  that  is  expressed.  T. — 
How  many  ones  of  any  kind  make  one  of  the  next  higher  kind  ?     P. —  Ten.     T. 

—  Which  do  you  suppose  men  made  first,  the  numbers  themselves,  or  the  figures 
to  Avrite  them?  P. —  The  numbers.  T. —  Yes;  at  first  we  suppose  numbers 
were  not  written  at  all.  And  now  can  you  tell  me  what  ignorant  men,  and  some 
times  scholars,  almost  always  use  to  help  them  reckon  ?     P. —  Their  fingers.     T. 

—  Well,  then  can  you  think  of  any  I'cason  why  they  should  put  ten  things  togeth- 
er and  call  them  one  ?  P. —  They  might  count  all  their  fingers  and  call  that  one 
handful,  and  then  begin  again.  T. —  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  in  which  men 
came  to  reckon  by  tens  raiher  than  by  nines,  or  twelves,  or  some  other  number; 
and  now,  as  they  had  begun  to  reckon  by  tens,  you  will  see  a  reason  why  they 
should  stop  making  new  names  and  new  characters  just  where  they  did,  when  they 
contrived  a  way  to  name  and  write  numbers.  When  a  figure  is  moved  one  place 
from  the  starting-point,  how  many  times  as  much  as  before  does  it  express?     P. 

—  Ten  times.  T. —  Then  you  may  call  the  point  a  decimal  point,  because  the  Lat- 
in word  decern  means  ten.  You  may  tell  me  now  how  many  hundreds  the  figure  1 
would  mean  if  we  put  it  in  the  fourth  place.  P. —  Ten  hundreds.  2\ —  You  may 
call  this  one  thousand.  Have  we  given  each  new  place  a  new  name,  thus  far  ? 
P. —  We  have.  T. —  Will  any  trouble  follow  if  we  continue  to  do  so  ?  P. —  We 
shall  have  a  good  many  names.  T. —  Well,  to  avoid  this  trouble,  we  will  group 
all  the  places,  three  by  three,  and  call  each  three  places  a  period,  and  only  give  a 
new  name,  to  each  period.  In  what  period  will  thousands  come,  then  ?  P. —  The 
second.  T. —  What  ^jZace  in  that  period  ?  P. —  The  first.  T. —  How  many  thou- 
sands will  one  in  the  next  place  mean  ?  P. —  Ten.  T. —  One  in  the  next  place 
will  mean  how  many  thousands  ?     P. —  One  himdrcd  thousands.     T. —  Will  one 
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in  the  next  place  be  in  the  same  period?  P. —  It  will  not.  7'.— You  may  call 
t\\\B  one  million.  The  name  of  the  last  period  was  thomniuh  :  wliat  will  be  the 
name  of  this  new  period  ?  P. —  Millions.  T. — The  iirst  place  in  the  period,  you 
see,  is  for  ows,  or  units,  of  millions:  what  place  in  the  period  is  for  hundrc<ls  of 
millions?  P.— The  third.  T.— What  for  tew  of  millions?  i'.— The  second. 
T. —  So  it  will  be  in  every  period. 

Let  the  names  of  the  jjcriods  be  thoroughly  learned  up  to  the  twentieth ;  and 
let  the  scholar  be  taught  the  significance  of  "the  first  part  of  tiie  names,  which 
come  from  the  Latin  numerals :  instance  that  tri  in  trillion  means  three,  tredcc 
in  tredecillion  means  thirteen,  etc. ;  then  the  following  exercises  will  be  found 
very  profitable : 

T. —  What  was  the  name  of  the  fourth  period  ?  P. —  Billions.  T. —  What  did 
the  first  part  of  the  name  mean  ?  P. —  Two.  T. —  What  does  tri  mean  ?  P. — 
Three.  T. —  What  is  the  number  of  the  trillions'  period  ?  P. —  The  fifth.  T. — 
The  first  part  of  these  names  indicates  how  many  less  than  the  number  of  the  pe- 
riod ?  P. —  Two.  T. —  That  will  always  be  so,  as  you  will  see  if  you  think  a  mo- 
ment. What,  then,  will  be  the  name  of  the  thirteenth  period  ?  P. —  UndecilU 
ions.  '  T. —  What  period  will  have  the  name  of  nonillions?  P. —  The  eleventh. 
T. — How  many /(/ffct'.s  are  necessary  that  we  may  have  nonillions?  P. —  Thirty- 
one.  T. —  Why  ?  P. —  Because  there  must  be  ten  full  jjcriods  and  one  place  in 
the  eleventh.  T. —  What  will  be  the  name  of  the  thirty-eighth  place  ?  P. —  Tens 
of  uudecillions.  T. —  Why?  P. —  Because  there  will  be  twelve  full  periods,  and 
two  places  filled  in  the  thirteenth.  T. —  What  is  the  place  of  hundreds  of  septill- 
ions?  P. —  The  twenty-seventh.  T. —  Why?  J\ — liecause  there  must  be  nine 
full  periods. 

Let  such  exercises  be  contiimed  until  the  pupil  can  answer  the  (jucstions  witii 
great  readiness ;  and  let  long  lines  of  figures  be  given  to  write  and  numerate,  al- 
ways requiring  the  pupil  to  begin  to  read  as  soon  as  he  can  divide  his  figures  into 
periods  and  count  the  periods. 

T. —  You  may  now  read  these  figures  (436).  P. —  Four  hundred  and  thirty-six. 
T. —  Four  hundred  and  thirty -six  what  ?  P. —  Ones,  or  units.  T. —  Why  ?  P. — 
Because  the  decimal  point  is  understood  to  be  just  at  the  right  of  the  figures.     T. 

—  Which  one  of  those  figures  stands  in  units'  place?     P. —  The  right-hand  figure 

—  the  6.     T. —  Now  you  may  read  the  samejignrex  in  this  ex])ression  (4 ".600).    P. 

—  Four  hundred  and  thirty-six  hundreds.  7\ — Which  figure  stands  in  hundreds' 
place?  P. —  The  same  figure  6.  7\ — Xow  in  what  place  does  the  6  stand 
('74360004)  ?  P. —  Ten  thousands'  place.  T. —  You  may  read  in  this  last  express- 
ion the  same  figures  you  read  before.  P. —  Four  hundred  and  thirty-six  ten  thou- 
sands. T. —  Do  these  figures  express  the  same  or  a  dilferent  number  of  units  each 
time?  P. —  The  same  number.  T. —  What  changes,  then,  as  I  move  the  figures 
about  ?  P. —  The  kbid  of  units.  T. —  Which  figure  of  the  group  gives  a  name  to 
the  number  ?  P. —  The  right-hand  figure,  the  6.  T. —  How  does  it  get  its  name  ? 
J>, —  By  its  place- from  the  decimal  point.  T. —  Then  you  nuiy  connnit  to  memo- 
ry this  precept:  2' he  same  Jigurcs  in  the  same  onkr  alwdi/.t  exprcxs  the  same  uuiiiber 
of  units  ;  and  the  name  of  those  units  w  determined  bi/  the  jdace  of  the  right-hand  fijurc 
of  the  group  in  respect  to  the  decimal  point.  In  our  next  lesson  we  will  write  figures 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  decimal  point. 

Solution  of  Problems  l\  July  Number. —  I.  The  following  is  the  statement  for 

5280(ft.).  60.  30.  572     ,,^^     .  .^ 

cancellation :  we  make  no  explanation.     — go  60  lUiTiT'"  ' 

20  miles  an  hour,  36f  ft. ;  at  40  miles  an  hour,  73^  ft. 

IL  We  insert  the  following  solution,  from  the  correspondent  who  proiioscs  the 
question:  "The  two  feet  forward  of  the  fore  axle  will  balance  the  fir.-^t  two  feet 
back  from  that  axle ;  likewise,  the  six  feet  back  of  hinder  axle  will  balance  the 
first  six  feet  forward  of  said  axle,  leaving  eight  feet  yet  to  be  disposed  of.  As  the 
stick  is  of  equal  size  throughout,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  eight  feet  is  in  or 
under  the  centre  of  said  eight  feet,  or  six  feet  from  fore  axle  and  ten  feet  from 
the  hinder  axle,  and  the  axles  will  support  said  eight  feet  in  inverse  ratio  of  their 
distances  from  said  centre  of  gravity.     6+ 10=  16,  the  sum  of  distances  from  ccn- 
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ti'C  of  gravity  to  axles;  and  the  liindcr  axle  will  support  j-g,  or  |-,  of  said  8  feet, 
=r3  feet,  and  the  fore  axle  will  support  j-^-,  or  f,  of  said  8  fc'et,  =  5  feet.  These 
added  to  the  number  of  feet  balanced  on  each  side  of  each  axle  give  as  answer, 
9  feet  supported  by  fore  axle  and  15  feet  by  hinder  axle."  In  this  question  the 
?(iAafc  weight  of  the  stick  might  have  been  i-egarded  as  at  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  consequently  6  feet  from  the  hinder  axle  and  10  feet  from  the  forward  axle. 
Ilenec,  by  the  principle  above  stated,  f  of  the  whole  stick,  or  9  feet,  will  rest  on 
the  forward  axle,  and  f,  or  1.5  feet,  on  the  hinder  axle. 

III.  From  the  statement  of  the  question,  we  see  that  120+1,  or  121,  times  the 
cube  root  of. the  desired  number  will  equal  the  number:  hence,  121  must  be  the 
square  of  said  cube  root.  1331  Ans. 

IV.  30  feet  is  the  length  of  the  hypotenuse  of  two  equal  right-angled  triangles, 
the  base  of  one  being  the  length  of  the  longer  pole,  and  its  perpendicular  the 
length  of  the  shoi'ter  .pole.  These  two  sides  are  to  each  other  as  3  is  to  4,  and 
the  sum  of  their  squares  must  equal  30'^,r=900.  As  often  as  there  are  9  feet  in 
the  square  of  the  shorter  side  there  will  be  10  feet  in  the  square  of  the  longer 
side,  or  25  feet  in  the  sum  of  their  squares.  There  can  be  25  feet  in  the  sum  of 
their  squares  30  times:  hence,  the  square  of  the  greater  length  is  36  times  16  feet, 
=  576  feet,  and  the  square  of  the  shorter  length  is  36  times  9  feet,  =  324  feet. 

/Therefore  the  longer  pole  is  24  feet,  and  the  shorter  18  feet.  The  distance  be- 
tween their  tops  will  equal  y(42'-'+6'^), =42.426  feet.  The  foregoing  solution  is, 
in  substance,  the  one  given  by  a  young  lady  in  the  Public  School  at  Keithsburg : 
the  question  is  also  solved  by  '  N.  H.' 

Problkms. —  I.  Arithmetic.  A  family  of  11  persons  have  provisions  for  five 
months :  if  3  of  their  number  leave  at  the  end  of  2  months,  how  long  will  the 
provisions  last  the  remainder  ?     (Solve  by  analysis.)  k. 

II.  A  lot  of  land  containing  100  acres  is  divided,  by  lines  running  cast  and  west, 
into  three  lots  of  equal  value.  If  the  land  in  the  northern  lot  is  10  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  that  in  the  middle  lot,  and  that  in  the  middle  lot  is  12J  per  cent  better 
than  that  in  the  southern,  how  many  acres  are  there  in  each  lot?     d.P.Colbhrn. 

III.  Algebra.  During  the  time  that  the  shadow  on  a  sun-dial  which  shows  true 
time  moves  from  1  to  5  o'clock,  a  clock  which  is  too  fast  a  certain  number  of  hours 
and  minutes  strikes  a  number  of  strokes  equal  to  that  number  of  hours  and  min- 
utes, and  the  number  of  minutes  is  less  by  41  thaii  the  square  of  the  number  which 
the  clock  strikes  at  the  last  time.  The  clock  does  not  strike  '  twelve '.  How  much 
too  fast  is  it  ?     This  question  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  seems  at  first  view.     Try  it. 

Practical  Metiiods  in  Arithmetic. —  Interest.  Let  all  operations  in  interest 
at  6  per  cent,  be  based  on  the  fact  that  at  that  rate  the  interest  equals  the  principal 
in  200  months. 

Examples:  XV.  Find  the  interest  of -$2066.19  for  3  yrs.  6  mos.  2  days.  3  yrs. 
and  6  mos.  =42  mos.  $2066.19=principal. 

\  of  principal=     413.24=intercst  for  40  months. 
T-i^"         "         =       20.00=       "        "      2       " 

-s-ofyoVo"        "         = ^=       "       "      2  days. 

$434.59  ^MS. 
XVI.  Find  the  interest  of  $354.80  for  3  yrs.  7  mos.  19  days. 

$354.80  =principal. 

J  of  principal      =  70.96  =interest  for  40  months. 
tV  of  last  sum       =     7.090=       "         "     4       " 
^  of  yl-Q- of  principal      =   —.591=       "         "    10  days, 
x'o  of  last  sum       =   — .059=       "         "     1  day. 
.$77,406  Ans. 
In  this  case,  we  find  the  interest  for  44  months,  and  then  subtract  the  interest 
for  11  days :  the  last  two  sums  have  the  sign  minus  prefixed,  and  the  addition  and 
subtraction  are  performed  at  the  same  time. 

Frequently  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  take  one-hundredth  of  the  pi'incipal  for 
every  two  months  and  one-thousandth  of  it  for  every  six  days. 


EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


State  Teaciikrs'  Association.— The  Report  of  the  Oomniiitce  on  Progi-animc  of 
our  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  iound  under  the  head  of '  Local  Intelli- 
gence '. 

Obituary.— The  fate  of  Sir  John"  Fr.AXKLix  is  known  at  last,  and  his  biography 
may  be  written.  He  was  bom  at  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire,  April  16,  178C.  His  fa- 
ther meant  that  he  should  be  a  clcrgjTiian,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  bent  of  na- 
ture, which  made  him  a  sailor.  While  a  boy  at  school,  he  walked  twelve  niilc!  to 
get  his  first  view  of  the  sea.  As  a  midshipman  in  the  English  navy,  he  was  at  the 
battles  of  Copenhagen  and  Trafalgar,  and  at  New  Orleans.  In  1801-2-3  he  was 
in  Australian  explorations:  in  1818  he  commanded  one  of  two  vessels  that  at- 
tempted the  northeast  passage  to  India.  Next  year  he  commanded  an  overland 
expedition  from  York  Factory:  in  one  of  its  journeys  he  traveled  856  miles  while 
the  mercury  was  frozen.  He  returned  in  1822,  married,  and  in  1825  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  another  overland  arctic  expedition.  He  left  England  while  his 
wife  was  dying,  she  insisting  upon  his  departure,  and  giving  him  a  silk  flag  to  bo 
raised  as  a  token  of  success.  She  died  the  next  day.  This  time  he  traveled  374 
miles  along  the  Arctic  coast.  In  1827  ho  retured  to  England,  and  in  1828  mar- 
ried JjlSE  Griffin,  now  Lady  Franklin.  In  1829  he  was  knighted;  next  year  he 
served  in  Greece.  From  1836  to  1843  he  was  Governor  of  Tasmania,  where  bo 
was  very  popular,  and  showed  much  zeal  for  education  and  science.  In  1815  he 
started  on  his  last  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  the  Erclms  and  Terror. 
His  vessels  were  seen  by  civilized  men  on  July  C,  1845,  and  never  again;  they 
were  then  in  the  middle  of  Bafiin's  Bay.  In  1848  the  British  (Jovernment  sent 
three  expeditions  to  find  him  ;  in  1850  the  Government  sent  three.  Lady  Frank- 
lin two,  Henry  Grinnell,  of  New  York,  one,  and  two  were  got  up  by  public  sub- 
scription; in  1852  there  were  two  expeditions,  one  under  Sir  Edward  Belchkr; 
in  1853  was  Dr.  Kane's  second  Grinnell  Expedition ;  Lady  Franklin  sent  a 
steamer  and  sailing  vessel ;  two  vessels  were  sent  in  aid  of  Belcher,  and  Dr.  Rae 
started  for  an  exploration  of  Boothia.  Dr.  Rae  found  evidences  of  the  fate  of 
the  Expedition,  even  finding  corpses  and  graves,  and  learning  something  of  thorn 
from  the  Esquimaux.  Capt.  McClintock,  R.N.,  Commander  of  the  Fox,  a  screw 
steamer  sent  out  by  Lady  Franklin,  found,  on  King  William's  Island,  a  record 
signed  by  the  captains  of  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror,  stating  that  they  had  aban- 
doned their  vessels  April  22,  1848,  and  were  trying  to  make  their  way  to  the 
Great  Fish  River.     Sir  John  Franklin  had  died  on  the  11th  of  Jinic,  1847. 

Dr.  John  Pringle  Niciiol  was  born  in  Forfarshire,  January  13,  1804.  He  dis- 
tinguished him.self  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  mathematics,  and  finally  devot- 
ed himself  to  literature  and  science,  though  lie  had  originally  intended  to  enter 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  had  studied  Theology,     la  1830  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
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fcssor  of  Astronomy  in  Glasgow  University  by  the  Government.  He  wrote  'The 
Architecture  of  the  Heavens',  'The  Solar  System',  '  The  Planetary  System ',  'The 
rianct  Neptune',  'The  Cyclopedia  of  the  Physical  Sciences',  besides  many  maga- 
zine, review  and  newspaper  articles.  In  a  '  Cyclopedia  of  Biography '  he  fur. 
nished  the  jirincipal  names  jn  the  department  of  physical  science.  As  a  lecturer 
he  was  very  popular,  and  while  visiting  the  United  States,  a  few  years  since,  de- 
lighted the  audiences  which  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  rich  and  glowing  pe- 
riods,    lie  died  September,  1850,  at  Rothesay,  of  disease  of  the  heart. 

James  Henry  Leigh  Hcnt,  generally  known  as  Leigh  Hunt,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, October  19,  ll8i-,  and  died  in  the  same  city  August  28,  1859.  His  mother 
was  a  lady  of  Philadelphia.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  poetic  talent,  and  his 
father  published  a  volume  of  his  poems  in  1802.  He  left  college  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  soon  entered  the%War  Office.  His  talent  for  writing  and  his  singular 
facility  of  expression  were  early  called  into  exercise  ;  he  contributed  to  many  pe- 
riodicals, and  when  but  twenty  years  old  wrote  theatrical  and  literary  criticisms 
for  his  brother's  weekly  journal.  lu  1808  his  elder  brother,  John,  and  he  started 
the  Examiner,  an  independent,  liberal  journal.  The  Government  prosecuted  the 
brothers  in  1810  for  an  article  reflecting  on  the  rule  of  George  III,  but  the  crown 
lawyers  gave  up  the  case.  Next  year  they  were  prosecuted  again  ;  Lord  Brough- 
am was  their  counsel,  and  they  were  acquitted.  A  third  prosecution,  on  account 
of  an  article  ridiculing  the  Prince  Regent,  the  wicked  George  IV  of  later  date, 
resulted  in  a  fine  of  £500  each,  and  imprisonment  for  two  years.  They  cheerfully 
endured  the  confinement,  with  sympathy  of  the  public'  and  testimonials  of  re- 
gard. At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Moore,  Shelley,  and  Byron,  who 
were  his  warm  friends :  to  Shelley,  especially,  he  was  tenderly  attached.  Other 
of  his  literary  friends  were  Coleridge,  Lamb,  ICeats,  Goodwin,  and  Hazlitt.  He 
wrote  no  great  works,  but  a  vast  number  of  contributions  to  periodical  literature, 
and  many  translations.  His  'Autobiography'  appeared  a  few  years  since,  and 
about  two  years  ago  a  complete  edition  of  his  poetry  was  issued  in  Boston.  Wit, 
humor,  beauty,  rich  fancy,  and  siteetness  of  expression,  are  the  characteristics  of 
his  works.  In  private  life  he  was  lovely;  he  was  cheerful,  affectionate,  and  char- 
itable. The  same  Government  that  had  sent  him  to  prison  in  his  youth  gave  him 
in  18-17  a  pension  of  £200  a  year. 

Dr.  Nott. —  The  venerable  Dr.  Nott,  President  of  Union  College,  has  so  far 
recovered  from  his  recent  sickness  that  he  walks  out  with  more  ease  than  at  any 
previous  time  within  the  last  ten  years.  He  now  wislks  a  quarter  of  a  mile  (from 
South  to  North  College  and  back)  with  one  cane,  while  he  formerly  required  two. 
His  late  severe  illness  has  not  only  entirely  passed  away,  but  has  left  him  with 
more  strength  and  in  better  health  than  before,  though  he  is  now  in  his  87th  year. 

Educational  Herald. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  has  been  duly  inaugurated 
President  of  Antioch  College,  successor  to  the  late  Hon.  Horace  Mann.  Mr.  Hill 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  in  184.S,  with  the  highest  honors.  The  directorship  of 
the  Washington  Observatory  was  lately  offered  him.  The  Maasachmciis  Teacher 
says  that  since  that  time  he  has  been  called,  formally  or  informally,  to  a  Profes- 
sorship in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Meadville  School,  to 
the  head  of  the  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  to  a  Professorship  in  Minnesota, 
and  has  been  the  favorite  candidate  with  many  for  the  Presidency  of  Harvard 
University,  if  the  threatened  resignation  of  Dr.  Walker  should  take  place. 
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Alabajia. —  Affairs  in  Alabama  are  not  hopeful.  The  Alabama  Educational 
Journal  speaks  thus  of  the  fourth  State  Teachers'  Association : 

"  Yet  how  little,  as  our  readers  too  well  know,  has  been  done  in  this  Journal ! 
How  few  have  lent  us  their  pens  and  unfolded  their  experiences,  and  aided  their 
fellows  by  instruction  and  encouragement !  Indeed,  many  of  the  most  prominent 
educators  in  the  State  have  withheld  from  its  support  the  miserable  pittance  of  a 
dollar,  seeming  willing  that  the  honest  and  disinterested  effort  of  a  few  to  elevate 
the  profession  and  do  a  general  good  should  die  of  mere  starvation.  But  we 
highly  hoped  that  the  19th  of  June  would  redeem  all.  Mark  the  result.  Not 
one-fourth  of  the  Committees  appointed  to  investigate  and  introduce  important 
topics  had  prepared  any  reports  whatever ;  many  were  absent.  Not  one-fourth 
of  those  who  had  been  appointed  and  consented  to  address  the  assembled  teachers, 
appointed  because  of  their  capacity  to  instruct  their  expectant  hearers,  presented 
themselves  or  offered  an  excuse.  Places  were  simply  vacant.  No  letter  of 
apology,  no  word  of  encouragement,  came  up  to  us. 

"  The  few  present  consisted  of  two  classes.  Those  whose  liberal  views  and 
devotion  to  the  general  interests  of  the  cause  would  have  carried  them  any  where 
to  strike  a  blow  for  its  good,  who  had  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels  and  were 
resolved  not  to  look  back ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  had  been  persuaded 
by  the  others  to  come  up  and  help,  who  for  the  first  time  came  forward  inquir- 
ingly to  look  into  and  take  part  in  these  good  movements.  The  first  class  came 
awav  profoundly  discouraged  and  weakened ;  the  second  returned  home,  some 
not  waiting  for  the  close,  offended  that  they  had  been  dragged  through  sun  and 
rain  to  attend  to  such  trifling.  Now  here  having  failed  of  a  good,  a  great  evil 
has  been  done.  Let  each  one  ask  himself  how  far  he  is  individually  responsible 
for  a  share  of  this.     Moreover,  let  him  repent." 

St.  Petersburg,  writes  a  traveler,  is  lighted  with  gas  in  winter,  but  at  the 
present  season  there  is  altogether  more  day-light  than  is  cither  useful  or  agreea- 
ble. The  sun  now  sets  at  half  after  nine  o'clock,  and  rises  long  before  three, 
and  at  midnight  there  is  sufficient  twilight  for  easily  reading  coarse  print  or 
observino-  the  time  on  a  watch.  From  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  August  the 
street  gas-posts  are  dismantled,  and  no  gas  is  manufactured  at  the  works.  St 
Petersburg  is  a  city  of  600,000  inhabitants. 

The  Astor  Library,  New  York,  has  recently  been  enlarged  to  double  the 
ori"-inal  size,  and  has  received  an  addition  of  over  250,000  valuable  works, 
selected  wit'n  the  utmost  care  by  Dr.  Cogswell,  the  librarian. 

It  is  stated  that  the  long-talked-of  submarine  telegraph  between  Spain,  Cuba, 
and  other  West-India  Islands,  is  finally  decreed  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
nothing  now  appears  in  the  way  of  its  speedy  commencement 

Agriccltcral  School  ix  Iowa. —  The  Legislature  of  Iowa  has  passed  a  law  au- 
thorizino-  the  establishment  of  a  State  Institution  for  the  practical  education  of 
the  youtli  in  all  the  sciences  and  branches  pertaining  to  husbandry.  A  piece  of 
land  containing  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  has  been  chosen,  and  the  erection  of 
a  buildino-  will  soon  take  place.  This  college  will  probably  be  opened  in  the  fall 
of  I860  when  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  students  will  be  admitted.  The  Board 
has  established  alreadv  four  Professorships  —  one  of  Physics,  one  of  Mathematics, 
one  of  Zoology,  and  one  of  Botany.  ^>^-  T«»cber. 

The  Exglish  Language  in  Lower  Canada. — We  extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Ediicai'wnfor  Lower  Canada,  one  of  the  most  valued  of  our  exchanges,  the  fol- 
lowing article : 

A  statement  has  been  recently  made  by  the  Toronto  Leader  to  the  effect  tliat 
the  English  language  is  almost  excluded  from  the  French  Colleges  and  Schools 
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in  this  part  of  the  countiy.  We  deem  it  necessary  to  contradict  that  statement. 
In  every  college  in  Lower  Canada  the  English  language  is  taught,  and  in  some  of 
them  most  efficiently.  It  is  t:uigiit  in  a  most  successful  manner  in  the  convents 
and  in  the  academies  of  young  ladies;  and  were  the  learned  editor  of  the  Leader 
to  attend  the  public  examinations  at  those  institutions,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
distinguish  the  French  from  the  English  pupils.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Lower  Canada  for  1858,  which  is  now- 
printing,  the  number  of  French  pupils  in  the  colleges  and  academies  learning  the 
English  language  is  7,968 ;  that  of  the  English  pupils  learning  French  is  1,765. 
Besides  this,  there  is  hardly  a  model  school  in  the  French  parishes  in  Lov.er  Can- 
ada where  English  is  not  studied  with  more  or  less  success.  It  is  taught  in  many 
elementary  schools,  and  there  is  every  where  a  very  strong  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  to  have  it  taught. 

The  total  number  of  French  children  who  are  learning  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language  can  not  be  less  than  40,000.  We  have  no  exact  figures  by  which 
we  could  judge  of  the  number  of  children  learning  French  in  Upper  Canada,  but 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  bears  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the 
total  number  of  pupils  than  in  England  and  in  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Even  in  Lower  Canada  it  is  but  very  recently  that  the  French 
language  has  been  taught  effectually  in  the  higlier  English  educational  institu- 
tions. It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  with  two  or  three  exceptions  all  the  French- 
Canadian  members  of  Parliament  understand  English  ;  most  of  them  can  speak  it, 
and  some  among  them  have  frequently  addressed  the  house  in  that  language  with 
great  fluency  and  correctness.  No  Upper-Canadian  ever  addressed  the  house  in 
French,  if  we  except  the  Speakers,  who  on  two  or  three  occasions  returned  thanks 
in  both  languages. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  French  Canadians  are  not  as  firmly  attached 
to  the  language  of  their  forefathers  as  the  English'  are  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  idiom  ; 
but  we  wish,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power^  to  repel  the  charge  of  their  being 
blindly  and  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  use  of  a  language  so  highly  serviceable, 
and  which  they  are  neither  unable  nor  unwilling  to  master. 

Large  Number  of  SxrDENXs  in  Colleges. —  The   number  of  students  in  our 

Eastern  Colleges  is  greater  this  year  than  ever  before.     We  have  as  yet  received 

catalogues  of  but  few  of  our  Western  Colleges,  but  we  infer  from  what  we  can 

learn  that  the  number  of  students  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  former  year. 

No  doubt,  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  past  two  years  interfered  seriously  with 

the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  educational  institutions,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 

among  the  earliest  indications  of  returning  prosperity  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 

our  youth  to  secure  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  education.     Yale  College  has 

now  upward  of  600  students  —  a  larger  number,  we  think,  than  ever  before.     The 

Freshman   Class   numbers   170.     The  'Yale  Lit',   a    Magazine    supported    and 

conducted  by  under-graduates,  is  jubilant  over  the  abolition  of  '  morning  prayers' 

and  '  before-breakfast  recitations ',  and  over  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  new 

College  Gymnasium  for  '  bringing  out  the  muscle '  of  the  students.     The  following 

is  a  summary  of  the  students  of  Yale : 

Theological  Students 26 

Law  Students 35 

Medical  Students 44 

Scientific   School > 26 

Seniors HO 

Juniors 96 

Sophomores 115 

Freshmen 160 

Total 612 

Harvard,  Amherst,  Williams,  Bowdoin,  and  the  other  New-England  Colleges, 
also  have  very  large  classes,  quite  outnumbering  those  of  former  years. 
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Adam  Bede. —  Miss  Marian  Evans,  now  known  as  the  author  of  '  Adam  Bede ', 
has  ah-eady  received  from  Messrs.  Blackwood,  for  that  work,  upward  of  $20,000. 
Siie  is  now  engaged  upon  a  new  novel  for  the  same  publishers,  of  a  different 
character  from  any  of  her  preceding  works. 

Fluid  Stone. —  Dr.  J.  N.  Von  Fuchs,  of  Germany,  has  lately  made  important 
discoveries  concerning  the  chemical  combinations  termed  silicates.  Of  these 
pastes  can  be  formed  which  may  be  moulded  or  spread  over  other  substances, 
and  become  very  hard  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  A  silicate  of  soda  is 
made  by  mixing  43  pounds  of  white  sand  and  23  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
soda  with  3  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  applying  a  strong  heat  till  the  whole  is 
fused.  After  cooling  it  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 
Marble-dust  when  mixed  with  these  silicates  forms  a  tenacious  paste,  which  may 
be  applied  to  various  articles  of  ornamental  furniture.  It  is  very  hard,  insoluble 
and  may  be  beautifully  polished.  A  composition  of  the  liquid  silicate  with  the 
oxyd  of  zinc,  applied  to  wood,  makes  an  excellent  writing-slate ;  an  invention 
which  is  already  patented. 

Chili. —  A  late  census  gives  Chili  a  population  of  1,558,319  —  an  increase  of 
119,118  in  three  years. 

Rock  Oil. —  A  remarkable  discovery  has  been  recently  made  at  Titusville,  Penn. 
A  company  boring  for  salt  struck  a  vein  of  rock  oil,  or  naphtha,  which  yields 
400  gallons  of  pure  oil  per  day.  It  is  expected  that,  with  more  efficient  machine- 
ry, the  well  will  give  1200  gallons  as  the  daily  yield.  The  vein  was  found  at 
the  depth  of  71  feet. 

Dignity  of  Labor. —  In  a  recent  letter,  George  Sumner,  of  Boston,  recorded 
the  following  observation  on  the  'dignity  of  labor'  and  the  practical  value  of 
education : 

"Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when  visiting  a  large  landed  proprietor  in  England, 
he  remarked  to  me  that  all  his  estate  except  the  park  and  garden  was  let  out  to 
farmers.  Of  his  three  sons,  two  were  then  pursuing  their  University  studies,  one 
to  become  a  hereditary  legislator,  one  to  become  a  clergyman,  perhaps  a  bishop. 
The  youngest  son  was  destined  for  the  army.  Not  long  since  I  again  visited  this 
same  estate,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  future  bishop  and  the  future 
general  hard  at  work  as  good  farmers.  Alluding  to  this  change  in  their  career, 
the  father  said  :  '  Farming  is  quite  a  different  affair  now  from  what  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  Lawes  and  Liebig  have  changed  all  that.  When  it  was  found  that 
there  was  as  much  room  for  science  and  intelligence  in  cultivating  the  soil  as  in 
making  sermons  or  in  moving  soldiers,  farming  became  quite  a  fashionable  occu- 
pation, and,  for  one,  I  am  glad  of  it.'  His  two  manly  sons  heartily  responded  to 
this.     Similar  examples  I  often  saw  on  other  estates." 

Children  in  Cincinnati. —  By  a  census  recently  taken,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  there  are  65,028  white  school-children  in  Cincinnati  —  31,309  boys,  33,719 
girls;  colored,  boys  930,  girls  1,079:  making  a  grand  total  of  67,043  children 
entitled  to  school  privileges.     The  net  increase  since  1858  is  set  down  at  8,098. 

Ohio  Journal  of  Education. 

A  Just  Rebuke. — In  1834,  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  now  President  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, was  a  delegate  to  a  Conference  of  New-England  Unitarians.  A  very 
eminent  dirine  was  giving  an  address,  in  which  he  repeatedly  used  the  word 
*  females'.     At  last  Mr.  Hill  jumped  up: 
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"Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  gentleman's  pardon  ;  but  toUl  he  not  have  the  charity 
to  say  tvomen  ?     '  Female  '  is  a  physical  characteristic  signifying  sex." 

That  was  a  just  rebuke.  Among  the  worst  of  modern  abominations  in  language 
is  the  use  of  the  adjective  '  female  '  as  a  substantive.  Follow  Mr.  Hill's  example, 
schoolmasters  and  ma'ams,  and  expose  in  high  as  well  as  low  places. 

Ohio  Journal  of  Education. 

TiCKNOR  A\D  Fields,  Boston,  have  purchased  for  $10,000  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  botli  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Sampson,  of  the 
firm  of  Phillips,  S^vmpson  &  Co.,  the  former  publishers,  and  the  subsequent  failure 
of  the  firm,  came  to  be  oifered  for  sale. 

Prof.  Bledsoe  declines  the  Presidency  of  the  Missouri  State  University. 

A  French  Hamlet. —  Shakspeare  is  just  now  all  the  rage  at  the  Parisian 
theatres ;  the  representations  are  very  funny,  and  decidedly  Frenchy.  In  one 
scene,  Hamlet  appears  on  the  stage  with  an  urn,  supposed  to  contain  his  father's 
ashes.  Over  this  he  weeps,  with  the  exclamation,  '  Ah,  mon  pere  !  mon  pauvre 
pere .'' 

Charles  XH. —  The  tomb  of  Charles  XII  was  recently  opened  by  Prof.  Fryxell, 
the  historian,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  Prince  Oscar,  and  others. 
This  was  done  to  set  at  rest  the  stories  of  his  assassination,  which  have  long  been 
afloat.  It  was  found  that  death  was  caused  by  a  large  ball,  which  entered  the 
left  temple  and  came  out  through  the  right.  Charles  was  in  the  trenches  at 
Frederickstein  when  he  fell,  with  his  left  side  turned  toward  the  enemy  ;  and  this 
discovery  makes  it  certain  that  the  fatal  missile  was  not  from  the  Swedish  side. 

Source  or  the  Nile. —  The  great  problem  of  the  source  of  the  NUe,  a  myste- 
ry for  so  many  ages,  is  at  last  definitively  solved.  Capt.  Speke,  who  has  just 
returned  to  England  from  an  extended  tour  in  Central  Africa,  has  discovered  a 
lake  called  Xyarza,  which  seems  to  be  the  principal  reservoir  of  the  Nile.  It 
extends  from  2°  30'  south  to  S°  30'  north  latitude,  lying  across  the  equator  in -east 
longitude  33°.  This  new  lake  finally  lays  the  ghost  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  A  new  expedition  to  this  region  is  now  on  foot,  with  Dr.  Sylvester  at 
the  head,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society. 

Postponed. —  Several  articles  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  num- 
ber will  appear  in  our  next  issUe. 

Louisiana. — The  Baton-Rouge  Gazette  says  of  the  oiBce  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Louisiana :  "  This  is  a  very  onerous  office,  requiring  the  oc- 
cupant to  sign  his  name  as  many  as  four  times  in  the  course  of  a  year."  The  sal- 
ary is  $3,000,  so  that  the  lucky  incumbent  gets  $750  every  time  he  signs  his  name. 

Buckeye  Starch. —  Dr.  Jewett  brought  to  the  ofiice  of  the  Boston  Traveler  be- 
tween one  and  two  ounces  of  fine  starch,  extracted  fi'om  eight  horse-chestnuts. 
This  fact  indicates  a  possible  value  for  this  now  useless  nut. 

Professor  Hedrick,  whose  political  opinions  (Fremontism)  caused  him  toio.se 
his  place  in  the  University  of  North-  Carolina,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 
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The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  will  bo 
held  at  Ottawa  on  the  2'7th,  28th  and  29th  of  December,  1859. 

PKOORAMME     OP     EXERCISES. 

Tuesday,  10  o'clock  A.ii.  —  Opening  Exercises;  President's  Address;  Report  of 
Committee  on  Programme;  Business,  or  Discussions,  li  o'rfoci  p.m.— Essay  by 
"W.  B.  Hodsden,  of  Carmi,  on  '  Cheerfuhiess  as  an  Element  of  Power  in  the  School- 
room'; Report  of  Executive  Board  ;  Business.  Z  oxlock  —  Report  of  Committee 
on  Use  of  Bible  in  Schools,  followed  by  Discussion  of  the  same  subject.  7  o'clock 
—  Lecture  by  Edward  Beechcr,  D.D.,  of  Galesburg  —  subject,  'Mind'. 

Wednesdai/,  9  o'clock  a.m. —  Report  of  Committee  on  Reform  Schools ;  Discussion, 
or  Business.  10  o'clock  —  Address  by  Charles  A.  Dcpee,  of  Chicago,  on  'Physic- 
al Education',  followed  by  Discussion  of  same  subject.  11  o'clock  —  Essay  by 
Miss  C.  M.  Gregory,-  Principal  of  Mount-Carroll  Seminary ;  Essay  by  P.  D.  Ham- 
mond, of  Danville.  1^  o'clock  p.m. —  Report  of  Committee  on  Phonetics;  Essay 
by  Rev.  C.  Foote,  of  Jerseyville,  on  'Discipline'.  3  o'clock  —  Address  by  New- 
ton Batemam,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  '  The  School  and 
the  State ' ;  Discussion  —  subject,  '  How  many  hours  per  day  ought  scholars  in  the 
several  grades  of  our  schools  to  be  confined  to  study?'  1  o'clock — Lecture  by 
Henry  P.  Tappan,  President  of  University  of  Michigan  —  subject,  'Science  of 
Pedagogy '. 

Tlmrsday,  9  o'clock  A.yL. —  Report  of  Committee  on  Making  the  Association  a 
Delegate  Convention ;  Essay  by  S.  M.  Cutcheon,  of  Springfield ;  Essay  by  H.  A. 
Calkins,  of  Peoria,  on  'Learning  and  Labor';  Business,  or  Discussions.    11  o'clock 

Election  of  officers.     II  o'clock  p.m. —  Address  by  D.  A.  Wallace,  President  of 

Monmouth  College  ;  Unfinished  Business ;  Resolutions,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  persons  named  in  the  Programme  will  be  present  at  the 
time  specified  ilierein,  that  business  may  not  be  retarded  or  time  lost  by  lack  of 
pi'omptness. 

A  Committee  of  Arrangements  will  meet  teachers  on  their  arrival  at  Ottawa, 
and  assign  them  places. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  Railroads  of  the  State  will  grant  free  return  tickets,  as 
heretofore.  T^lie  vesvXi  oi  special  arrarigements  with  the  various  roads  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  December  number  of  the  Teacher. 

P.  P.  IIEYWOOD,  ) 

S.  WKIGHT,  [-Cora,  on  Programme. 

L.  M.  CUTCHEON,  j 

DuPage  County. — Editor  of  the  Teacher:  I  take  my  pen  with  the  idea  that  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  educational  matters  in  DuPagc  county  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  you. 

Thouo-h  DuPage  may  not,  perhaps,  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  in  reference  to 
education,  yet  it  gives  promise  that  it  will  yet  take  an  eminent  position  in  that 
respect.  We  are  not  without  teachers  and  leaders,  earnest,  warm-hearted,  and 
enero-etic,  who  labor  like  men ;  and  we  shall  have  more  of  \\w\n  as  the  influence 
of  union  and  organization,  brought  to  bear  by  meana  of  our  County  Institute,  de- 
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velops  itself.  Through  its  instrumentality  they  will  make  themselves  felt  more 
as  tliey  continue  their  '  labors  of  love '.  Though  it  has  been  organized  but  a  year, 
it  has  already  aroused  an  interest  in  the  good  cause,  among  the  teachers  of  the 
county,  which  can  not  fail  to  infuse  itself  into  the  community  and  greatly  improve 
both  teachers  and  schools.  We  expect,  too,  that  President  Blanch^uid,  of  Gales- 
burg,  will  soon  assume  the  Presidency  of  the  Illinois  Institute  at  Wheaton,  and 
anticipate  much  from  his  well-known  energy,  ability,  and  experience.  In  short, 
we  expect  that,  '  with  a  rich  country,  a  substantial  and  earnest  class  of  citizens 
when  aroused  in  a  cause,  and  strong  leaders,  DuPage  will  gradually  but  surely 
shape  itself  into  a  model  county  in  school  matters '. 

Our  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  Naperville  on  Monday,  the  3d  in- 
stant, and  adjourned  on  the  7th.  The  attendance  was  encouragingly  large,  and 
the  teachers  went  to  their  respective  homes  thoroughly  awakened  and  well  pre- 
pared for  their  winter's  work.  The  Institute  was  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Eber- 
ii^vp.T,  of  Chicago,  with  ability  not  easily  surpassed,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  teachers.  A  thorough  gentleman,  and  warm-hearted,  wide-awake  educat- 
or, he  never  fails  to  warm  up  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  inspire  them 
with  his  own  zeal.  The  estimate  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  teachers  here  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  resolution  which  was  passed  toward  the  close  of  the  Insti- 
tute. I  hope  that  its  publication  in  the  Teacher  will  have  the  effect  to  enlarge 
his  sphere  of  usefulness : 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  thank  Professor  Eberhart  for  his  energetic  labors  in  the  conduct  of 
this  Institute,  and  with  pleasure  recommend  him  to  other  Institutes. 

By  the  way,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  he  was  turned  off"  with  a 
*  Thank  you,  Sir '  merely,  however  sincere.  But,  thanks  to  some  of  the  citizens 
of  Naperville  and  the  teachers  present,  he  received,  as  he  deserved,  something 
more  substantial. 

The  first  day  was  spent  in  getting  together,  in  miscellaneous  discussion,  and  in 
preparing  for  the  week's  work.  On  Tuesday  we  commenced  drill  exercises,  which 
were  instructive  and  useful,  and  were  interspersed  M'ith  pithy  discussions  on  top- 
ics connected  with  schools.  Music,  too,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  with  all  its 
'charms'  and  'powers',  was  introduced;  and,  under  its  inspiration,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Eberhart,  it  was  ^Resolved,  That  singing  ought  to  be  introduced  into  all  our 
schools '  —  a  sentiment  that  every  one  felt ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  what 
oufjlit  to  be  in  this  respect  will  be  before  many  years.  In  the  evening,  after  a  short 
discussion  on  School  Rewards,  Mr.  Eberhart  delivered  a  short  address  on  '  The 
Growth  and  Development  of  Intellect ',  which  furnished  much  wholesome  food  for 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

Wednesday  was  taken  up  by  the  usual  exercises,  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
Recitations,  and  other  topics,  and  by  an  able  and  instructive  lecture  in  the  even- 
ing, on  '  The  Educational  Age  ',  by  Rev.  E.  Barber,  of  Naperville.  It  is  but 
simple  justice  to  Mr.  B.  to  say  that  he  is  among  the  most  faithful  and  earnest 
workers  in  the  cause  of  education. 

On  Thursday,  during  the  hour  for  Miscellaneous  Business,  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolution  were  presented,  discussed,  and  finally  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute : 

TVnEREAS,  A  proper  spirit  of  emulation  and  the  active  cooperation  of  parents  are  necessary  to 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  our  Common  Schools, 

liesolved,  That  we  cordially  recommend  Atwater"3  System  of  School  Government  to  the  favor- 
able notice  of  parents  and  teachers. 
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In  the  evening  Mr.  EsEEHiST  delivered  a  lecture  on  '  True  Life ;  or,  the  Differ- 
ence betK-een  Living  and  merelv  Existing ',  which  was  marked  bj  hid  osoal  ani- 
mation and  eloquence,  and  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  andience. 

On  Fridav  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

SarJv'id.  That,  as  the  DsPa^  Conctv  Teaefaera'  lastitiite  is  sow  -^*K<*^_  w»  ietm  it  tbe  «■- 

tv  of  all  ceactiers  who  propose  to  teach  in  th^  cotmtjr  to  attend  its  aeaiiaoi. 

E'.s'-lKid.  That  every  Xeadbgx  dkoald  give  Mental  Aritfametie  a  pniBnwat  plaee  cm  hit  pf»- 

gramme  of  daily  exercises. 

Rtsrlv-d.  Th^t  every  teacher  in  this  eoonty  dioidd  take  flie  yarfhnabm  Bimtt  mad  Sekmi  Jamr- 

nal.  and  the  luinoii  Tiachtr,  and  do  what  he  can  to  extend  their  ciremlatiaM. 

S'.s'jh-'iL  That  the  present  attempt  to  lower  teacbeis'  wages  is  a  jfrp  dnra  MI;  tbat  its  effect 

is  to  lower  the  standard  of  qnali^cations.  to  drive  energetic  yormg  mes  feom  the  |iiiifi  whw,  and 

to  make  a  special  selection  of  the  -  Sqneeis' type  of  teachers  from  a  class  of  1 


Etsoliyrd.  That  we  consider  suitable  apparstcs  &r  iQiistratiBg  the  varioos  hnnrhrn  tans^t  in 
oar  Common  Schools  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  ttti  iTiaifiil  trmr^mjr 
Ef.idvf.d.  That  female  teachers  shoold  receive  ccmpeDsatiaa  tapai.  to  sales,  or  in  |iiii|iinlli  In 

services  rendered. 

Other  resolutions,  of  a  personal  nature,  I  omit,  as  theytave  no  interest  for  the 
general  reader. 

As  a  fitting  ending  of  the  intellectaal  labors  of  the  week,  the  Institute  was  closed 
on  Fridav  evening  by  a  happy  pany  at  the  house  of  C.  W.  Richxoxd,  to  whom 
and  to  his  accomplished  lady  the  membors  of  the  Institute  are  indebted  for  a  sea- 
son of  rational  and  unalloyed  enjoyment,  ilr.  KiCHitosD  is  our  School  Cranmis- 
sioner,  and  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  faithful  and  efiScient  officer.  He  was 
present  during  the  entire  session  of  the  Institute,  and  worked  hard  to  promote  its 
success.     We  hope  to  see  him  chosen  Commissioner  at  the  approaching  election. 

Whatever  good  may  be  accomplished  by  hard  work,  perseverance,  union,  and 
organization,  in  improving  our  schools,  we  shall  strive  earnestly  to  secure ;  and  I 
am  confident  that,  as  you  hear  firom  time  to  time  from  DuPage  county,  you  will 
be  able  to  chronicle  an  advancement  substantial  and  gratifying,  if  not  onsorpassed, 
in  educational  matters.  W.H.L. 

COCTAGS  Hux.  Oct.  CO. 

BrEJLkr  CorsTT. — Permit  mo  to  infonn  you,  and.  if  you  see  fit.  your  reader?, 
what  we  have  been  doing  in  Bureau  county.  During  the  past  year  I  have  vi^ted 
aU  the  schools  in  the  county — about  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  reported  their 
condition,  etc.,  through  the  county  press.  I  have  lectured  in  the  evening  when- 
ever circumstances  would  permit.  I  have  been  paid  the  two  doUars  per  diem  for 
visitins  schools,  and  famished,  upon  my  requesting  it  of  th»  l^rd  of  Soperrisors, 
a  £ood°safe  in  which  to  keep  the  funds,  books  and  p.;  'g  to  the  office. 

We  have  had  three  annual  sessions  of  our  Teachers'  of  which  have 

been  weU  attended.  We  have  had  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in 
attendance,  two  appropriations  —  one  of  $T5  and  one  of  *oO— from  the  eomitT, 
and  are  now  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 

I  use  the  irmded  fertijieate  eidnsiv^y,  so  that  the  Directors  can  see  at  a  glance 
how  weU  qualified  is  the  applicant  for  a  school  This  plan  b  very  greatly  sopcri- 
or  to  the  common  one  of  giving  the  same  kind  and  grade  of  certificate  to  all,  how- 
ever dissimilar  then-  qualifications.  I  would  caU  attention  of  other  CoramiaBion- 
ers  to  this  matter,  as  being  very  important.  I  have  used  this  kind  of  certificate 
for  more  than  a  year,  andlike  it  so  weU  that  I  hope  others  will  adopt  it  in  their 

coimties.  ,      ,      -«.      v    i  v._>«^ 

We  have,  during  the  past  year,  greatly  improved  our  schools.   The  scbool-lMinses 
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arc  better,  more  comfortable,  better  furnished  ;  pupils  attend  more  punctually,  and 
patrons  take  a  deeper  interest  in  our  Free-School  System.  We  liave  introduced 
into  our  schools,  during  the  past  year,  about  sixty  sets  of  Outline  Maps,  Charts, 
Globes,  etc.  We  expended,  last  year,  for  school  purposes,  $47,23'7.02,  which  is 
more  than  was  expended  in  any  other  county  in  the  State  that  does  not  have  one 
or  more  cities  in  it ;  we  have  none. 

I  do  not  write  the  foregoing  in  any  boastful  spirit,  for  I  see  much  here  to  im- 
prove, but  merely  to  report  progress.  Let  otliers  know  what  Bureau  is  doing,  and 
be'  induced  to  report  likewise,  that  we  may  stimulate  and  encourage  each  other. 

I  was  compelled,  by  the  meagreness  of  the  remuneration,  to  positively  decline  a 
reelection.  I  can  not  make  a  living  for  myself  and  famil}-,  and  must  resort  to 
something  more  lucrative.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  my  prospective  suc- 
cessor is  worthy  of  the  place,  and  will  keep  the  wheels  in  motion.  Pardon  my 
long  letter.  .  C.  P.  ALLEX,  School  Commissioner. 

Gradeh  Certificate. —  The  following  is  the  form  of  Teacher's  Certificate  used 
in  Bureau  county,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Something  of  this  kind 
should  be  adopted  by  the  School  Commissioners  in  each  county. 

TEACHBE'S       CEETIFIOATE. 

,  Bureau  Count;/,  Illinois, ,  1S5  . 

The  undersigned  having  examined and  being  satisfied  that 

sustains  a  good  moral  character,  hereby  certify  that is  qualified  properly  to  teach  the  fol- 
lowing branches,  viz:  Ortbograpliy,  Reading  in  English,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  English  Gram- 
mar, Modern  Geography,  and  the  History  of  tlie  United  States  :  which  Certificate  is  good  and  valid 
in  said  County  for  two  years  from  the  date  hereof,  renewable  at  the  option  of  the  School  Commis- 
sioner, or  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  by  his  or  their  indorsement  thereon.  Given 
under hand...  at  the  date  aforesaid. 

Branches     of    Examination. 
[Remark  —  Certificates  are  numbered  from  1  to  5 ;  1  being  very  good,  and  5  very  poor.] 

f  Orthography,     

Heading  in  English.    .....         

Penmanship,        .  ....         

Arithmetic,      .....  

English  Grammar,        ....  

Modern  Geography,         ...  

_  History  of  the  Ifnited  States,         

,  School  Commissioner. 

,  Board  of  Examiners. 


Southern  Illinois. —  The  cause  of  Education  in  'Egypt'  has  not  received  that 
attention  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands,  and  the  Free-School  Sys- 
tem is  yet  infinitely  behind  what  is  needed.  Still,  we  know  that  many  earnest, 
intelligent,  high-minded  men  and  women  are  active  in  developing  the  school  sys- 
tem and  adapting  it  to  the  necessities  of  the  communitj'.  In  some  quarters  con- 
siderable opposition  has  been  encountered  ;  people  do  not  always  appreciate  their 
true  condition  and  wants.  In  other  localities  commendable  progress  has  been 
made.  Much  can  be  accomplished  by  Institutes,  Conventions,  and  Lectures ;  thus, 
information  in  a  popular  form  is  communicated,  and  the  work  is  half  achieved. 
Hence,  we  are  glad  to  chronicle,  as  we  have  opportunity  now  and  then  to  do,  the 
formation  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  their  sessions,  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Jefferson  County  Teachers'  Institute  and  Education^u.  Society. — The  second 
session  of  this  Institute  was  held  in  Mt.  Vernon,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
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tember  21,  and  was  attended  by  a  goodly  number  of  teachers  from  various  parts 
of  the  county.     Rev.  J.  W.  Laxe  delivered  the  Opening  Addres.<(. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  this  Institute :  J.  AV.  Lane,  Trcsident ;  John 
H.  Pace,  Vice-President;  C.  E.  Romxsox,  Recording  Secretary;  A.  C.  IIillma.n, 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  and  W\ss  K.  J.  Tromi.v,  Treasurer. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  in  a  manner  every  way  worthy  the  occasion.  Rev. 
Dr.  Gibson  delivered  a  very  able  and  masterly  address  at  the  close  of  the  scMion. 
A  general  good  feeling  prevailed,  and  each  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  been  prof- 
ited, and  that  it  was  good  for  him  to  have  been  there. 

The  next  session  of  the  Institute  is  to  be  held  at  the  town  of  Rome,  commenc- 
ing on  the  second  Monday  in  April  next,  at  2  o'clock  p.m. 
C.  E.  Robinson,  Secretary.  j.  \y.  laxe,  PrMidont. 

Sangamon  County  Institute. —  This  Association  met  at  Springfield  October  14, 
and  continued  in  session  two  days.  It  was  organized  by  the  election  of  officers 
as  follows :  S.  M.  Cutcheon,  President ;  E.  J.  Ives,  Vice-President ;  S.  G.  Ward, 
Secretary;  D.  Wilkins,  Critic. 

Rev.  Francis  Springer  reported,  in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Conunittee,  the  Or- 
der of  Exercises.  In  doing  so,  he  said  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  announce  to  the 
Institute  that  one  of  its  members,  who  had  been  appointed  to  read  a  Paper  on  the 
occasion,  could  not  be  present.  Mr.  A.  L.  Ciiatterton,  Principal  of  the  First 
Ward  School  of  Springfield,  had  departed  this  life  suddenly  on  the  3d  of  October, 
leaving  many  friends  to  mourn  liis  loss  and  cherish  his  memory.  At  the  close  of 
his  remarks  he  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  warmly  supported 
by  Mr.  Cutcheon.  It  was  voted  that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions,  together  with  Mr. 
Cutcheon's  remarks,  be  forwarded  to  the  Illinois  Teacher  for  publication.  The 
remainder  of  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  sessions  was  taken  up  with  the  pre- 
sentation and  discussion  of '  Orthography,  and  the  '  Word-Method '.'  Friday  even- 
ing. Rev.  Francis  Springer  presented  an  excellent  paper  on  '  Reading  and  Com- 
position '.     These  subjects  called  out  a  long  and  lively  discussion. 

Saturday  morning  the  attention  of  the  Institute  was  mostly  occupied  by  the 
subject  of  '  Mental  Arithmetic ',  presented  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Clark  ;  and  the  afternoon 
session  by  '  School  Government',  presented  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Cutcheon. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  were  interesting  throughout,  although  there  wa.s 
a  much  smaller  attendance  than  could  have  been  wished.  It  was  determined  to 
hold  another  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  spring. 

Death  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Ciiatterton. —  Mr.  A.  L.  Chattertox,  Principal  of  the  First 
Ward  School,  of  Springfield,  died  in  that  city  October  lid.  lie  was  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  26  years  of  age.  He  came  to  Illinois  tliree  years  ago,  and 
has  been  engaged  in  teaching  for  that  length  of  time  in  Sangamon  county  —  the 
past  year  in  Springfield.  He  was  a  very  faithfid  teacher  indeed.  Had  he  been 
less  so,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  alive  to-day.  His  ambition  would  not  allow 
him  to  give  up  his  school  until  he  was  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so,  although  the 
Superintendent  frecpiently  offered  to  relieve  him,  and  urged  him  to  rest.  He  died 
at  his  post.  In  the  school-room  Tuesday,  all  his  fellow  teachers  followed  his  re- 
mains to  the  grave  the  next  Monday.  He  leaves  a  broken-hearted  widow  and  an 
infant  son. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Springfield  Teachers'  Institute,  held  October  ;i,  a 
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comniittec  being  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  teachers  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Ciiatterton,  reported  as  follows: 

Whereas,  By  a  mysterious  I'roviilence,  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  A.  L.  CnATTEUTOs,  has  been 
suddenly  removed  from  us  by  death,  therefore, 

Ilesolrerl.  That  the  deceased,  by  his  many  virtues  of  heart  and  life,  by  his  gentlemanly  bcarinf;, 
and  by  his  untiring  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  has  won,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  our  esteem  and  regard. 

jiesiilvfil,  Tliat  we  hereby  tender  to  the  alTlicted  widow  and  otlier  relatives  of  our  departed  friend 
our  warmest  sympathies  in  tliis  their  deep  bereavement,  commending  them  to  the  kind  care  of 
that  good  Protector  who  has  declared  himself  to  be  the  God  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow. 

Jiesolveil,  Tliat  these  resolutions  be  i)rintetl,  and  copies  transmitted  to  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sangamon  County  Teachers'  Institute,  held  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  October  1.5,  IS.jO,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Jicsnlved.  That  by  the  early  and  unexpected  death  of  A.  L.  Chattertox,  late  Principal  of  tho 
First  Ward  School  of  this  city,  the  prolession  of  Teachers  has  lost  an  accomplished  member,  and 
the  cjmmunity  a  valuable  citizen. 

Heaolved,  That  while  we  deplore  his  early  departure  from  our  midst,  and  feel  deeply  afflicted  by 
tho  bereavement,  we  yet  cling  with  increased  and  chastened  confidence  to  the  holy  and 
righteous  Being  who  has  taken  the  spirit  of  our  departed  brotlier  to  himself 

JResnlvnl,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  to  the  af- 
flicted widow  of  the  deceased. 

Kxox  County  Teachers'  Institute. — This  Institute  met  at  Altona  on  Thursday, 
October  13,  and  continued  in  session  three  days.  Many  of  the  live  teachers  of 
Knox  were  in  attend  mce,  and  were  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  complete 
success  that  crowned  their  efforts.  The  weather  was  delightful,  citizens  of  Altona 
hospitable,  teachers  interested  in  their  mission,  and  all  things  conspired  to  the 
saying  at  the  close  of  our  exercises,  '  It  was  good  to  be  there '.  The  exercises  of 
the  Institute  were  conducted  by  fhe  teachers  as  follows,  interspersed  with  singing, 
and  recitations  by  Miss  Jacobs  :  Geography,  by  W.  A.  Jones  ;  Orthography,  by 
J.  H.  Knapp  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Trton;  Penmanship,  by  Mrs.  Colby;  Book-keeping, 
by  J.  H.  Knapp  ;  Grammar,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Thomson  ;  Arithmetic,  by  Prof  J.  T. 
Dickinson  ;  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Standish  ;  Algebra,  by  Prof  Comstock.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  resolutions  adopted: 

That  one  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  Common-School  Education  is  by  frequently  holding 
Teachers'  Institutes. 

That  every  teacher  should  be  a  live  teacher ;  and  that  to  be  such  he  should  have  an  educational 
library,  and  be  in  receipt  of  an  educational  journal. 

That  the  Teachers'  Institute  is  the  best  place  for  Directors  to  select  teachers. 

That  we  recommend  to  teachers  the  formation  of  Township  Institutes,  which  shall  hold  monthly 
ineetings  in  the  different  districts  of  the  town. 

That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  for  publi- 
cation iu  the  different  papers  in  the  county,  and  also  to  send  a  general  statement  of  them  to  the 
lUinois  Teacher. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Galesburg.       j.  v. N.  STANDISH,  President. 
A.  J.  Thomson,  Secretary. 

Putnam  County  Teachers'  I.nstitute. —  From  the  Lasalle  Press  we  learn  the 
following  particulars  in  regard  to  the  session  of  the  Putnam  County  Institute: 

On  Tuesday  evening  Rev.  Mr.  Waldo  gave  a  lecture  —  subject,  'What  is  Edu- 
cation?'—  which,  for  pith,  pathos,  and  power,  is  seldom  equaled.  The  speaker 
exhibited  a  deep  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  He  handled  without  gloves  the 
hurabuggery  of  modern  superficiality,  and  showed,  in  enviable  contrast,  the  true, 
the  jmre,  the  bcautif III  He  is  an  independent  thinker,  a  bold  advocate  of  the 
right,  and  may  be  usefully  employed  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Education  in 
our  young  and  thriving  State. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Rev.  G.  W.  Benton  read  an  essay  on  the  importance  of 
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teaching  vocal  music  in  our  Common  School?,  and  concluded  by  performing  a 
piece  entitled  '  Tiie  Teacher  and  his  Scholars ',  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
audience. 

On  Tliursday  evening  Professor  Hewett  fovored  the  Institute  with  a  very  in- 
teresting lecture  ;  subject  —  'The  Claims  of  Literature  and  Science  upon  us  as  a 
People '.  Prof.  He;vett  is  a  self-made  man.  By  his  indomitable  energy  and  self- 
denial  he  overcame  all  obstacles  and  pressed  his  way  through  the  intermediate 
gradations  from  the  shoe-bench  to  his  present  honorable  position  of  Professor  iu 
the  State  Normal  Univensity. 

On  Friday  evening  Rev.  Mr.  Kenyon  gave  a  lecture;  subject  —  'Teachers: 
their  Responsibilities  and  their  Success '.  The  highest  eulogy  which  can  be  pro- 
nounced upon  his  discourse  is  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  man  o?  common  sense 
—  a  very  rare  virtue  of  public  speakers  of  the  present  day.  Prof.  Hewett  closed 
the  exercises  of  the  evening  by  making  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  the  State  Normal  University. 

Rev.  Charles  Cross,  School  Commissioner  of  Putnam  county,  presided  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Institute  v/ith  that  dignity  and  ability  for  which  he  is  so  justly 
famed ;  and  the  good  people  of  Old  Putnam  intend  to  put  their  seal  of  approba- 
tion on  his  course  as  School  Commissioner  by  reelecting  him  to  that  office  which 
he  has  so  honorably  filled  for  many  years. 

Stark  Couxtv  Institute. —  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Stark  County  Teachers' 
Institute  will  be  held  in  Toulon,  commencing  on  Thursday,  Nov.  3d,  1859,  at  one 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  continuing  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Lectures,  Readings,  etc. —  B.  F.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  will  lecture  on  Thurs- 
day evening ;  and  there  will  be  lectures,  prize  readings,  and  essays,  on  the  other 
evenings.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  reader  of  Mary  Howitt's  piece 
entitled  'The  Spider  and  the  Fly',  found  in  McGuffey's  Fourth  Reader;  for  the 
best  essay  on  any  subject  selected  by  the  writer ;  and  for  the  best  class,  of  not 
less  than  six  pupiLs,  in  Orthography. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  every  teacher  in  the  county  will  be  present.  Direct- 
ors of  schools  are  requested  to  attend,  and  also  to  give  their  teachers  the  time 
occupied  by  the  Institute,  and  insist  on  their  attendance.  Every  director  who 
has  a  pride  in  having  a  good  school  will  please  make  a  note  of  this.  The  friends 
of  education  and  the  citizens  generally  are  invited,  and  a  special  invitation  is 
extended  to  aur  fellow  teachers  of  the  adjoining  counties. 

The  citizens  of  Toulon  will  gratuitously  entertain  all  who  may  attend. 

There  will  be  a  public  and  free  examination  of  teachers  at  the  close  of  the 
Institute.  E.-  C.  DUNN,  Schcol  Commissioner. 

Toulon,  III.,  Oct.  24,  1859. 

Henry  County  Institute. —  The  Third  Annual  Teachers'  Institute  of  Henry 
county  will  be  held  in  Geneseo,  commencing  on  Monday  evening,  October  24th, 
1859,  and  will  continue  through  the  week.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  best  methods  of  giving  instruction  in  the  branches  taught  in  our  Public 
Schools.     Evening  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Educational  subjects. 

The  Teachers  of  Henry  County  are  especially  invited  to  be  present  at  the  Insti- 
tute, which  we  hope  will  prove  a  benefit  to  all,  by  preparing  them  better  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  the  coming  winter.  School  Directors,  and  all  interested  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education,  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  as  much  of 
the  time  as  may  be  convenient. 

The  citizens  of  Geneseo  have  made  ample  arrangements  for  the  gratuitous 
entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  Institute. 
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An  examination  of  teachers  will  be  held  free  of  charge,  by  the  County  School 
Commissioner,  at  the  close  of  the  Institute.  S.  G.  WRIGHT. 

Galva. —  From  a  correspondent  we  learn  that  "the  people  of  Galva  are  deter- 
mined not  to  be  out-done  by  any  around  them.  In  the  High  School  Department 
there  are  one  hundred  and  ten  pupils,  and  three  teachers.  Besides  this  depart- 
ment are  two  others,  the  Primary  and  Intermediate,  with  about  two  hundred 
pupils."     The  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Etter,  formerly  of  Lacon. 

Thk  Lincoln  Schools  are  at  present  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  in  fact,  throughout 
Logan  county  there  appears  to  be  a  general  awakening  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. After  the  November  election  we  hope  the  standard  of  qualification  will  be 
raised  a  little  highei-,  and  that  no  teacher  will  receive  a  certificate  unless  he  is 
well  qualified,  and  the  profession  thereby  be  placed  in  its  proper  light  before  the 
people.  S. 

Coming  to  the  Ottawa  Meeting. — In  the  Report  of  the  State  Teachers' Asso- 
ciation of  Iowa,  as  published  in  the  October  number  of  the  Iowa  Insfnidor,  we  find 
the  following :  "  Mr.  Truesdell,  of  Illinois,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  attend  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  to  be 
held  at  Ottawa  the  last  week  in  December  next,  which,  on  motion,  was  accepted, 
with  thanks."  The  teachers  of  Illinois  anticipate  an  enthusiastic  reunion  at  Otta- 
wa next  winter,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  that  place 
will  make  all  appropriate  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. There  will  be  abundant  room  for  our  Iowa  friends,  and  we  promise  them 
a  welcome. 


BOOKS       AND       PERIODICALS 


The  National  Orator.  A  Selection  of  Pieces  for  the  use  of  Young  Students  in 
Schools  and  Academies.  By  Charles  Northend,  A.M.  New  York:  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Burr.     1859. 

Most  of  the  articles  in  this  book  are  selected  from  the  writings  of  American 
authors,  and  a  large  part  of  them  have  not  heretofore  been  published. 

Books  of  this  kind  require  to  be  occasionally  superseded  by  others.  Even 
"  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death",  and  "  Dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with 
bulrushes",  become  stale  by  much  use,  and  pupils,  like  the  old  Athenians,  seek 
for  some  new  thing. 

The  present  work  contains  many  selections  made  with  good  taste  and  judgment, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  the  practical  wants  of  the  school-room  for  reading,  for 
concert  recitation,  and  for  declamation. 

The  Normal  ;  or,  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Common  Branches.  By  Alfred  Hol- 
BROOK.     New  York :     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

The  above  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  comprised  within 
the  whole  range  of  school  literature.     It  contains  an  amount  of  information 
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respecting  the  modes  of  conducting  recitations,  which,  if  obtained  in  tlic  ordinary 
way  of  going  from  house  to  house,  would  consume  niontlis,  if  not  years,  of  time. 
The  methods  recommended  arc  clear,  logical,  exhaustive,  and  equally  happy  in 
their  application  to  primary  or  advanced  teaching.  The  definitions  of  Part  First, 
especially,  are  peculiarly  valuable,  since  they  enable  the  pupil  at  once  to  deter- 
mine his  position  in  the  limitless  field  of  knowledge.  Thoroughness  of  instruction 
is  no  where  more  necessary  than  in  the  elementary  studies;  and  no  where  is  found 
a  greater  deficiency.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  teaching  the  elementary 
branches  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  materially  diminished  when  the  principle? 
of  the  Normal  are  intelligently  applied  in  our  schools.  The  work  should  be 
possessed  by  every  teacher  who  desires  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  only 
true  and  successful  modes  of  teaching. 

The  Science  of  Education  and  Art  of  Teaching.     By  Joiix  Ogdf.n.     Cincinnati: 

MoORE,    WiLSTACH,    KeYS    &    Co. 

The  Science  of  Education  and  Art  of  Teaching  are  obviously  most  intimately 
connected.  They  sustain  to  each  other  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  A  clear 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  former  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  clear  and 
practical  understanding  of  the  latter.  Education,  as  a  science,  has  excited  a 
deep  interest  in  most  enlightened  communities,  and  has  been  expounded  by  tiic 
ablest  intellects.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  previous  reasoning  on  this 
subject  has  been  of  so  general  a  nature  as  to  render  it  almost  valueless  as  a 
means  of  improvement  in  the  Art  of  Teaching.  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Ogden  this 
defect  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  remedied.  Here  Education  has  been  subjected 
to  a  most  careful  analysis,  and  its  elementary  processes  lucidly  explained.  From 
this  has  resulted  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Teaching  more  definite  and  complete 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  book  is  eminently  practical.  No 
teacher  can  rise  from  a  careful  perusal  of  its  pages  without  a  conscious  accession 
of  knowledge  respecting  the  best  and  most  successful  methods  of  conducting  the 
manifold  operations  of  his  school.  We  bespeak  for  it  a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  progressive  teacher. 

Modern  Philology:    Its  Discoveries,  History,  ami Lifucncc.     \\y  Bexj.  W.  D wight. 
New  York:     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.     1859. 

Mr.  DwiGHT  is  certainly  fortunate  in  this  respect,  that  he  has  anticipated,  or 
more  properly  satisfied,  an  urgent  demand  in  the  field  of  American  literature. 
Philology,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  is  a  study  comparatively  new  to  the  muss 
of  American  scholars.  There  have  been  a  few  eminent  men  who  have  given 
careful  labor  and  rare  talents  to  this  department  of  science  ;  but  the  fruits  of  their 
investigations  have  appeared  rather  in  the  form  of  papers  before  philological 
societies,  or  magazine  essays,  than  in  any  form  to  reacii  the  public  most  needing 
instruction  in  this  department.  But  German  research  and  German  attainments, 
with  the  scarcely  less  successful  efforts  of  Eiigli.'^li  scholars,  have  not  failed  to 
awaken  a  new  and  more  intelligent  attention  to  a  department  of  study  so  useful 
as  this.  And  Mr.  Dwight,  in  entering  the  field  with  this  comprehensive  and 
scholarly  work,  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  education  and  literature  in 
this  country.  There  are  evidences  of  patient  study  in  this  book,  and  careful 
research,  which  arc  the  highest  recommendations  of  a  work  of  this  kind.     Facts 
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are  collected  and  classified,  systems  of  languages  arranged,  principles  explained, 
leading  differences  set  forth  distinctly,  and  a  comprehensive  view  given  of  the 
whole  philological  structure.  But  in  the  field  of  Modern  Philology  the  author 
seems  carried  away  from  the  legitimate  classification  and  explanation  of  his 
subject  to  anticipations  hardly  based  on  fact  or  philosophy.  Moreover,  the  style 
Is  often  lofty,  and  clearness  of  analysis  is  sacrificed  to  magniloquent  expressions 
and  flights  of  oratory,  quite  out  of  place  in  such  a  work.  But  a  book  in  so  untried 
a  field  could  scarcely  be  without  faults ;  and  we  commend  this  of  Mr.  Dwight's 
as  one  well  deserving  reception  and  careful  perusal. 

The  Iowa  Instructor.  October,  1859.  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  Davenport,  Iowa:  32 
pp.  8vo.,  monthly. 

The  first  number  of  the  loiva  Instructor  is  on  our  table.  It  is  a  neatly-printed 
journal  of  32  pp.,  and  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association.  The  present  number  contains  a  full  account 
of  the  Iowa  State  Association  of  Teachers,  held  in  Washington,  Iowa,  last  August, 
and  considerable  additional  matter  of  interest. 

Iowa  has  not  heretofore  been  without  Educational  Journals,  as  both  the  Iowa 
School  Journal,  published  at  Des  Moines,  and  the  lAterary  Advertiser  and  PMic 
School  Advocate,  of  Washington,  had  paid  considei-able  attention  to  educational 
matters,  and  had  received,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  patronage  of  the  teachers 
of  Iowa.  The  loiva  Instructor  seems  to  meet  an  additional  want,  and  promises  to 
meet  it  fully.  We  wish  it  success.  Subscriptions  sliould  be  sent  to  C.  C.  Nes- 
TLERODE,  Tipton,  lowa. 

The  Teacher's  Assistant  ;  or.  Hints  and  Methods  in  School  Discipline  and  Instruct 
lion.  Being  a  series  of  .Familiar  Lessons  to  one  entering  upon  the  Teacher's 
work.  By  Charles  nIdrthend,  A.M.,  Author  of  Teacher  and  Parent,  etc. 
Boston :     Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.     Chicago :     Geo.  Sherwood. 

We  rarely  chronicle  the  appearance  of  a  more  excellent  book  than  the  above, 
recently  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Northend.  Though  we  would  not  advise  any  teacher 
to  attempt  to  carry  into  practice  the  plans  suggested  in  this  or  any  other  similar 
work,  without  such  modifications  as  shall  adapt  them  to  his  peculiar  circum- 
stances, yet  we  can  not  but  commend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  intei-ested 
the  admirable  methods  given  by  Mr.  Northend  for  exciting  an  interest  in 
recitation,  and  a  love  for  study.  A  variety  of  short  and  easy  rules  and  maxims, 
to  be  memorized  by  the  younger  classes  of  pupils,  may  be  found  in  the  book, 
which  will  greatly  aid  in  the  discipline  of  the  school.  All  the  elementary 
branches  of  instruction  have  been  briefly  considered,  and  excellent  models  of 
recitation  in  some  are  exhibited.  The  epistolary  style  of  the  work  will  render 
it  specially  attractive  to  those  just  entering  upon  the  teacher's  profession. 

Letter  IV  of  the  book,  upon  the  '  Means  of  Professional  Improvement ',  appears 
in  full  in  the  present  number  of  the  Teacher,  and,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  book, 
will  repay  perusal. 

Book-Keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  Simplified  and  Adapted  to  the  use 
of  Common  Schools.  By  W.  W.  Smith  &  Edward  Martin.  New  York  :  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Burr.     1859. 

From  a  cursory  examination  of  this  work,  we  judge  that  it  is  well  adapted,  as 

an  elementary  work  on  this  subject,  for  the  use  of  our  Public  Schools. 
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Hows's  Ladies'  Reader.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Ladies'  Scliool.'!,  and  Family 
Reading  Circles.  Comprising  choice  selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  with  the 
essential  rules  of  Elocution  simplified  and  arraiiL'od  for  strictly  practical  use. 
By  John  W.  S.  Hows,  Professor  of  Elocution,     i'hiladelphla: '  E.  II.  lifTLER 

&  Co.     1859. 

The  present  season  is  prolific  of  reading-book.s.  Among  the  best  is  the  above 
work.  It  contains  425  pp.  12mo.,  and  is  neatly  printed  on  clear,  white  paper. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  from  the  best  authors 
of  modern  times.     The  work  seems  the  product  of  a  discriminating  judgment 

and  a  cultivated  literary  taste. 

Entertaixixg  Dialogues.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Young  Students  in  Schools 
and  Academies.  By  Ciiaiiles  Xorthexd,  A.M.,  Author  of  'Teacher  and 
Parent',  etc.     New  York :     A.  S.  Bar.xes  &  Bimir.     185',). 

This  book  contains  ninety-two  Dialogues,  in  312  pp.  12mo.,  and  presents  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  matter  for  the  use  of  schools  where  a  need  of  such  tilings 
exists.  We  notice  among  the  authors  the  names  of  Shak.spearc,  Barbauld, 
Matthews,  Arthur,  Sterne,  Mackay,  Pope,  and  Holland. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education.  Edited  by  Henry  Barnard.  Publislied 
quarterly  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by  F.  B.  Perkins,  at  §4.00  per  annum. 

The  September  number  of  this  Quarterly  is  before  us.  It  contains  portraits  of 
Philip  Liiidsley,  D.D.,  late  President  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
and  of  James  McGill,  founder  of  the  McGill  College,  Montreal,  Canada-East 

Table  of  Contents.— (\.)  Life  and  Labors  of  Philip  Lindsley,  D.D.  (2.)  The 
German  Universities.  (3.)  Memoir  of  Gustav  Friedrich  Dinter.  (4.)  Students' 
Societies  in  German  Universities.  (5.)  James  McGill  and  the  University  of  McGill 
College.  (6.)  Contributions  to  the  Improvement  of  Universities.  (7.)  Boston 
Public  Library.  (8.)  Joshua  Bates.  (9.)  The  True  Order  of  Studies.  (10.)  Assist- 
ants and  Disciples  of  Pestalozzi.     (11.)  Parochial  School  System  of  Scotland. 

British  Novelists  and  their  Styles.     Being  a  sketch  of  the  History  of  British 
Prose  Fiction.     By  David  JI^sson,  M.A.     Boston :     Gould  k  Lincoln.     For 
sale  by  S.  C.  Grigus  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
The  articles  comprised  in  this  work  were  originally  given  in  the  form  of  Lec- 
tures before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh.    With  their  form  changed 
to  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  the  general  reader,  they  are  presented  to  the  public. 
They  constitute  well-written    and  discriminating  treatises  upon    Briti.-^h  Prose 
Fiction,  and  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  modern  l]iigli3h  Novelists. 

New  Books.     We  have  received   from   the   enterprising   proprietors   of  the 
extensive  book-store  of  W.  B.  Keen  &  Co.,  Chicago,  the  following  New  Books: 
Life  of  Hannibal.     By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.      New  York:     Sheldon  k  Co. 

Life  OF  Thomas  A Becket.  '  By  Henry  Hunt  Milman,  D.D.     New  York  :     Shel- 
don &  Co. 
Miss   Slimmens's  Window.     By   Mrs.   Mark   Peaiiodv.     New  York :     Derry   & 
Jackson. 
Our  readers  will  find  their  orders  upon  W.  B.  Keen  k  Co.  promptly  and  satis- 
factorily filled. 
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OUR      ADVERTISKMENTS 


Teachkrs,  Commissioners,  and  others,  will  do  well  to  look  carefully  over  our 
advertising  pages.  They  comprehend  lists  of  the  publications  of  most  of  the 
principal  publishing  firms  in  the  country  engaged  in  the  publication  of  school- 
books.  The  influence  exerted  in  the  promotion  of  education  by  the  energy, 
good  sense,  and  ability  of  our  publishing  houses  has  not  always  been  fully  recog- 
nized. Thanks  are  due  to  them,  that  we  now  have  in  every  department  of  science 
or  instruction  such  a  choice  of  books  as  enables  us  to  adopt  those  which  are 
best  adapted  to  our  schools  of  every  grade  and  condition.  The  multiplicity  of 
works  is  no  cause  of  vexation  or  regret  to  us.  Let  those  who  can  publish  what- 
ever they  will,  and  let  them  urge  their  claims  with  all  the  pertinacity  and  vigor 
possible,  the  public  will  finally  adopt  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end.  We  prefer  our  choice  from  a  dozen  of  our  modern  spelling- 
books  to  the  old  horn-book,  and  we  would  not  lay  aside  Sanders,  McGuffey, 
Parker  &  Watson,  etc.,  for  any  of  their  predecessors. 

S.  G.  Griggs  &  Co.,  39  and  41  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  in  partnership  with  Messrs. 
IvisoN  &  Phinney,  New  York,  publish  that  popular  list  of  school-books  known 
as  the  '  American  Educational  Series '.  We  are  informed  that  their  sales  during  the 
past  year  exceed  half  a  million  of  copies.  Their  orders  for  various  books  for 
the  fall  trade  have  reached  nearly  or  quite  the  same  amount. 

Their  book-store  is,  with  one  exception,  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  filled 
to  overflowing  with  school-books,  theological  and  religious  books,  literary  works 
of  every  kind,  stationery,  and  articles  of  vertit.  Out  of  this  mammoth  heart 
extend  arteries  conveying  school-books  and  literature  to  every  town  in  the  North- 
west. Our  readers  will  find  their  orders  upon  Messrs.  Gkiggs&  Co.,forany  book 
in  print,  promptly  filled.  Their  charges  are  reasonable,  their  books  good,  and 
their  energy  and  address  highly  commendable. 

In  School  Furniture  many  great  improveiaents  have  been  made  within  the 
past  few  years.  Every  variety  of  School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Maps,  and  all 
appliances  necessary  for  the  school-i'oom,  can  be  purchased  of  George  Sherwood, 
122  and  124  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  or  of  John  H.  Rolfe,  111  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  See 
Advertisements. 

Mr.  Sherwood  represents  the  interests  of  Chase's  School  Furniture,  which  has 
for  some  time  been  extensively  used  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  State. 
Mr.  Rolfe  is  ready  to  fill  demands  for  Johnson's  School  Furniture,  which  is  so  highly 
recommended,  both  at  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  which  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Public-School  Building  just  erected  in  Chicago.  Both  Mr.  Rolfe  and 
Mr.  Chase  are  gentlemen  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  Public  Schools, 
fully  supplied  with  every  thing  needful  for  furnishing  them,  and  honorable  and 
reaapnable  in  their  transactions. 

We  desire  to  call  attention,  also,  to  the  advertisement  of  '  Atwater's  S3'stem 
of  School  Government'.  The  methods  of  government  suggested  are  simple, 
convenient,  and  economical.  This  method  has  been  adopted  in  various  schools  in 
the  State.  An  experiment  to  test  its  value  would  be  attended  with  little  trouble 
or  expense. 

We  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  space  permits,  call  attention  to  other  important 
advertisements. 
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HUGH       MILLER 


''When,"  says  a  Erencli  Philosopher,  "when  will  man  know 
that  he  is  his  own  sculptor?  It  is  his  task  to  make  himself* 
beautiful.  Socrates  was  born  as  \\g\y  as  asatj^r;  but,  by  his 
deep  thought,  bj'  the  sculpture  of  reason,  virtue,  and  self-sacri- 
fice, he  so  reconstructed  his  face  that  at  last  a  God  saw  himself 
therein  and  the  Phredon  shone  within  him."  Every  one  of  us 
is  an  artist  —  a  sculptor  not  onlj^of  the  countenance,  but  of  that 
more  plastic  and  more  precious  inward  entit}"  which  we  know 
as  mind;  and  I  call  self-culture  the  first  fine  art. 

Mind  we  believe  to  be  immortal:  of  this  man's  unschooled, 
unsuggested  convictions,  the  very  necessity  of  believing  in  the 
permanence  of  something,  unavoidably  persuade  us,  and  it  is 
the  onl}^  operable  thing  which  does  possess  this  divine  attribute 
of  infinity.  All  that  is  tangible  is  perishable,  and  existence  is 
but  a  process  toward  decay.  .Whether  we  look  upon  Nature's 
works  or  those  of  man;  uj^on  the  rock-ribbed  mountain  rising 
in  hoary  vastness  toward  the  sky,  or  the  flower  expanding  in 
beauty  to  tbe  summer's  sun ;  upon  temples  reared  firm  by  toil- 
ing skill,  or  the  most  admirable  and  most  cherished  productions 
of  art,  each  tells  the  sad,  unvarying  story,  "  I  am  but  for  a  time." 

"  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
The  eloiid-capiH'd  towei-s,  tiie  poifit'oiis  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself — 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve,. 
And,  like  an  unsubstantial  fabric  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rock  behind." 

But  the  mind  with  its  attributes  is  unending  or  constantly 
renewed.     Truth  can  not  perish  ;  its  principles  survive  corrup- 
tion  and  remain  immutable.     Taste  receives  jilcasure  from  the 
perception   of  beauty,    transferred    from   form   to   form,   from 
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color  to  color,  from  sound  to  sound,  for  ever.  Memorj^  fades  not, 
but  recalls  nt  will  the  hopes  and  pleasures,  the  thou,2;hts  and 
lessons  of  the  past.  Imagination  will  eternally  body  forth  the 
forms  of  thing's  unseen,  long  after  things  seen  shall  have  passed 
away.  Eeason  jMirsiies  its  ofTic-e  unaffected  by  external  things: 
these  and  the  mind,  about  which  they  cling,  of  which  they  are 
the  constituent  elements,  cease  not  (O  sublime  thought !),  cease 
not  for  ever.  How  important  and  how  desirable,  then,  is  it  that 
this  worlv  which  is  always  to  endure  should  be  properly  accom- 
plished; that  tliisgem,  whose  fadelesslustreistoshinethroughout 
ctei-nity,  should  be  cut  and  ground  and  polished  with  the  nicest 
exactness. 

With  ceaseless  corroding  finger,  Time  reduces  to  undistin- 
guished uniformity  the  firm  lineaments  of  the  most  carefully 
chiseled  statue,  or  the  most  cunningly  adjusted  colors  of  a  pic- 
ture. The  form  of  man  that  stands  erect  and  bold,  ruddy  with 
health  and  splendid  in  vigor,  must  bow  beneath  increasing  years, 
until  atlastitsinks,  broken  anddeformed,intotheuniversalgrave; 
but  impress  a  truth  upon  the  mind,  and  it  will  retain  it  always. 
Adorn  and  fertilize  this,  and  its  beauty  and  its  fruitage  will  be 
perpetuated  through  ages.  Let  us  learn  from  the  example 
Avhich  I  am  about  to  bring  before  you  how  much  may  be  accom- 
plished toward  perfection  by  well-directed  effort,  even  in  the 
inidst  of  circumstances  the  most  discouraging,  against  obstacles 
the  most  difficult  to  bo  overcome  —  circumstances  and  obstacles 
such  as  we  need  not  encounter;  for  1  hold  this  country  and  this 
time  the  most  favorable  of  any  for  growth  in  mental  strength 
and  stature. 

Hugh  Miller,  whose  ralnd  was  a  great  mass  of  granite,  fine- 
grained, but  not  to  be  wrought  with  nice  tools  and  gentle  strokes, 
but  rather  to  bo  beaten  and  hewn  with  hammers  and  sturdy 
blows  into  frowning  majesty,  was  of  that  people  whose  nation- 
al i-eputation  is  synonymous  with  energy,  prudence,  sagacity  : 
all  those  virtues  which  make  their  possessors  marked  men  in 
the  world-con  fiict.  He  was  born  in  the  rugged  parish  of  Cromarty, 
uj^on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  a  country  Avhose  inhospita- 
ble elimate  and  barren  crags  are  in  extreme  contrast  with  the 
genial  skies  and  fertile  soil  which  we  enjoy.  His  ancestors  had 
been  humble  fishermen  and  sailors  for  many  years,  one  after 
another  fulfilling  decently  the  duties  of  an  unnoted  existence. 
In  the  year  18u5,  in  a  lowly  cottage  upon  the  bank  of  the 
frith  of  the  same  name. with  his  native  parish,  he  first  saw  the 
light.  The  death  of  his  father  at  an  earlj'  age,  by  shipwreck, 
left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother  and  two  maternal  uncles,  who 
seem  to  have  been  characterized  by  the  rugged  vigor  of  intel- 
lect peculiar  to  the  Scotch  as  a  people. 

Among  the  roclcs  which  were  to  be  his  future  delight  and 
study,  by  the  shore  of  the  much-sounding  sea,  whose  grand 
symphonies  harmonized  so  well  with  his  own  great  thoughts, 
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little  JLurrh  ,G;rew  and  lived  as  other  cliildren,  attcndiiifj  at  limes 
the  parish  seliool,  and  progi-essiii<i;  not  with  extraoi-diiuii-y  ra- 
pidity in  his  studies,  until  the  ago  of  sixteen  3'cars,  wIumi  the 
necessit}-  of  providing  subsistence  for  himself,  the  res  angustce 
of  the  manless  household,  drove  him,  just  when  his  mind  was 
beginninrr  to  expand,  to  thirst  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
to  adopt  the  trade  of  a  stone-mason,  a  hewer  of  rock  and  build- 
er of  walls.  The  prosecution  of  this  laborious  craft  left  him 
little  leisure,  and  gained  no  surplus  ot  money  to  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing books  or  paying  instructors ;  and  had  ho  been,  as  the 
most  of  us  arc,  content  to  submit  to  circumstance,  succumbinf 
beneath  unpropilious  fortune,  he  would  still,  perhaps,  have  been 
laboring  fi-om  morning  to  night  to  procure  the  sustenance  of 
bodily  life,  at  best  vaitdy  sighing  that  he  had  not  been  favored 
■with  opportunities  and  encourageme"ts  to  those  highei'iiursuits 
in  which  the  mind  is  exercised  and  ma}-  assert  its  powers;  that 
to  hiio  no  college  threw  open  its  welcoming  doors,  no  experi- 
enced and  assisting  hand  pointed  oat  the  best  method  of 
cultivation. 

But  Hugh  Miller  was  made  of  better  stuff,  and  had  in  him 
qualities  that  alwaj's  assert  their  superiority  to  fortune  and  cir- 
cumstance — 

"  The  unconquerable  will, 

With  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 

And  what  is  else  not  to  bo  overcome." 

He  did  loell  indeed,  as  all  such  men  do,  whatever  his  hand  found 
to  execute.  He  toiled  diligently  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
employers,  at  times  standing  in  water  half-deep,  and  always 
en<''aged  at  work  fatiguing  and  unfit  to  a  boy  of  his  tender 
years  and  constitution  ;  but  at  night,  or  in  the  few  seasons  of 
rest,  instead  of  reposing  in  idleness  or  trifling  the  hours  in  mer- 
riment and  dissi])ation,  he  pored  over  some  boolc,  bought  with 
hardly-earned  shillings  or  borrowed  fi-om  some  more  favored 
friend;  or,  while  he  wandered  alone  and  thoughtful  about  the 
countrj',  he  began  the  study  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  Nature 
furnished,  an  unpurchased  volume,  to  his  examination,  from  tho 
leaves  of  which  he  derived  tho  mass  of  that  geologic  knowledge 
Avhich  forms  the  strongest  support  of  his  claim  to  admiration 
and  respect. 

Young  men  and  women  (I  address  those  of  his  own  age), 
•whose  heaviest  labor  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which 
was  his  chosen  reci-eation,  whose  chief  care  should  be  to  provide 
your  minds  from  those  receptacles  of  learning  which  wore  to 
him  store-houses  of  pleasure;  you,  too,  whose  daily  converse  is 
with  books,  and  whoso  duty  and  j)rivilego  it  is  to  mako  your 
minds  rich  that  others  may  partake  of  and  enjo}-  the  fruit  of 
their  culture,  look  at  this  ])oor  3'outh,  laboring  day  by  day  for  a 
pittance;  necessitated  to  spend  almost  all  his  waking  hours  in 
drudgei-y;  deprived  almost  of  books,  and  obliged  to  painfully 
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read  the  few  which  he  couhJ  procure  bj^  the  fitful  light  of  tho 
common  fire;  his  limbs  wearied,  and  his  sj)irit  subject  to  all  the 
depressing  influences  of  his  situation;  eating  oat-meal,  and  not 
able  to  buy  a  candle; — look  at  this  youth,  1  say,  and  ask  your- 
selves what  are  your  privileges,  what  your  responsibilities, 
compared  with  his  ;  contrast  j^our  present  condition  Avith  his  at 
that  time,  his  subsequent  attainment  with  that  which  you  ex- 
pect, and  let  a  new  determination  to  arise  and  strive  sinew  your 
action. 

As  I  have  said,  during  these,  his  most  valuable  years,  he  con- 
tinued the  education  of  his  mind  while  gaining  a  livelihood. 
The  material  upon  which  he  was  employed  gave  a  bias  to  his 
studies,  and  he  commenced  his  life-long  investigation  of  geolog- 
ic secrets  observant  and  reflective;  wherever  occasion  placed 
him,  there  he  examined  the  rock-formations  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, progressing  day  by  day  toward  the  perfection  of  knowl- 
edge he  afterward  attained.  Nor  did  he  neglect  minor  points 
of  education  :  he  made  himself  a  ready  and  accurate  accountant, 
a  good  penman,  an  accomplished  master  of  style,  a  good  stone- 
cutter. For  fifteen  years,  up  to  the  time  of  middle  age,  he 
wrought  as  a  mason  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  some  times  for 
scanty  wages,  often  without  the  ability  to  get  employment; 
but  his  leisure,  whether  forced  or  obtained  during  intervals  of 
rest,  was  made  more  profitable  than  the  specially-appropriated 
studying-timeof  most  men.  He  advanced  steadily  in  his  chos- 
en science,  and  soon  became  familiar  with  all  that  the  rocks 
could  tell  him  of  the  pre-Adamite  past,  and  even  while  a  stone- 
cutter, he  attracted  observation  as  a  man  of  science  and 
erudition.  At  about  his  thirty-fifth  year  he  reaped  the  partial 
benefits  of  his  industry  and  good  character,  by  being  selected 
to  act  as  clerk  and  accountant  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Eank  of  Scotland,  a  position  more  elevated  and  affording  more 
frequent  opportunities  for  mental  impi'ovement  than  he  had 
theretofore  enjoyed.  Still  the  development  went  on,  and  while 
a  clerk  he  added  much  to  the  knowledge  gained  before.  Soon 
after,  several  well-written  articles  contributed  to  various  news- 
papers attracted  the  attention  of  some  gentlemen  who  wished 
to  establish  a  free-church  paper  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  became 
editor  of  the  Witness,  which,  under  his  care,  grew  to  be  one  of 
the  most  influential  journals  in  Scotland.  He  continued  to  oc- 
cupy this  high  place  with  great  credit  and  usefulness,  until  at 
length,  in  December,  1856,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  madness  of 
his  brain  overwrought,  and  in  a  sad,  benighted  hour  plucked 
aside  with  his  own  hand  the  veil  which  hides  the  mysteries  of 
eternit3\ 

When  I  add  that,  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  wrote 
successively  the  books  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life ;   Old  • 
-Red  Sand-Stone ;    Footsteps  of  the   Creator ;    Testimony  of  the 
Bocks;    My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  and  the  Cruise  of  the 
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Betsy; — \Yorks  Avliich  illumine  science,  and  by  Ihoir  beauty 
and  wortb  recommend  themselves  to  eveiy  reader — you  liavo 
the  skeleton  of  the  life  and  performances  of  one  whom  Dr. 
Chalmers  pronounced  the  greatest  of  living  Heotchnu-n;  a 
eulogium  which  confers  npon  the  recipient  an  immortality  as 
enviable  as  that  of  hiui  who  gave  it. 

Let  us  observe  now,  as  succinctly  and  profitaldy  as  may  he, 
some  of  the  peculiar  traits  and  qualifications  of  this  truly  great 
man.  Let  us  tind  Avhat  is  most  worthy  of  admiration  ;  what 
most  deserves  imitation  and  rivalry.  It  is  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  characters  as  this,  and  not  of  the  gifted  with  sin- 
gular genius,  that  the  greatest  protit  ma}'  be  derived. 

And  first,  note  the  nobleness  and  praiscworthincss  of  his 
chosen  ambition.  He  desired  to  be  above  his  felloAvs,  and  he 
successfully  exerted  himself  to  attain  that  standing,  but  through 
a  path  scorned  or  ignored  by  most  of  such  as  crowd  the  avenues 
of  fame.  It  was  not  his  ambition  to  seek  the  bubble  re])utation 
of  the  cannon's  mouth  ;  to  plunge  nations  into  mourning  and 
stain  fields  with  blood,  that  the  laurel  of  victory  might  be 
wreathed  about  his  brow.  He  did  not  engage  in  the  meaner 
strife  of  politics,  and  seek  distinction  and  place  through  abasing 
sacrifice  of  independence  and  self-respect,  under  the  mistaken 
impression  whicb  affects  so  man}-  in  our  own  country,  that  — 

"  Men  in  power  only 
Show  likest  gods  who  have  attained 
Rest  iu  a  happy  place  " : 

these  and  such  as  these  he  well  despised  —  earnest  and  devoted 
to  engage  in  that  most  noble  of  labors,  the  cultivation,  the 
strengthening  and  adoiming  of  his  own  heaven-descended  intel- 
lect, having  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  poet  \vho  declares 

"  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power; 
Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncalled  for),  but  to  live  by  law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear, 
And  because  right  is  right ;  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence." 

He  found  w'ithin  himself,  as  each  and  all  of  us  may  do,  mate- 
rial for  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  most  perfect  and  harmonious 
was  the  work  which  he  accomplished.  Without  means,  without 
leisure,  without  advising  and  assisting  friends,  he  laid  broad  and 
deep  and  sobd  the  foundations,  and,  with  the  same  untiring  ef- 
fort, raised  a  pedestal  exquisitely  Avrought,  polished,  and 
adorned;  more  lasting  than  monumental  brass,  more  splendid 
and  symmetrical  than  those  which  fame  erects  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  her  heroes  and  her  sages. 

In  the  majestic  and  severe  science  to  which  he  devoted  par- 
ticularly his  zeal  and  efforts,  he  made  himself  a  master  and  an 
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authority.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  Geology  was  perhaps  the 
most  obscure  and  uninvestigated  department  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge; but  he  has  so  grappled  with  its  difficulties,  and  so  success- 
fully applied  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  elucidation  of  its 
secrets  and  interpretation  of  its  grand  mysteries,  that  it  has  be- 
come a  delight  to  thousands;  and  in  practical  importance  it 
enjoys  a  superiority  to  many  others.  I  know  no  branch  which 
I  have  found  more  interesting  to  m3'SeIf,  none  which  I  could 
more  heartily  commend  as  entertaining  and  instructive  to  j'oui'- 
selves.  In  his  books  you  will  find  it  set  forth  with  perspicuity 
and  beauty;  its  dry  details  are  made  to  sparkle  with  seductive 
brilliancy.  There  you  find  the  stor}^  of  the  world  unrolled — the 
histor}'  of  the  Earth  before  man  became  its  appointed  master; 
and  the  record  gives  a  new  interest  to  the  globe  on  which  we 
whirl,  confirms  the  truth  of  Genesis,  and  impresses  us  with  a 
renewed  and  awful  sense  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  that  Be- 
ing who  prepared  so  perfectly  and  grandly  this  sojourning  place 
of  mankind.  I  can  not  so  well  express  what  he  has  done  for 
science  and  for  truth  as  by  the  quotation  of  a  few  lines  from  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory  : 

"  He  quarried  Truth  all  rough-hewn  from  the  Earth, 
And  chiseled  it  into  a  perfect  gem, 
A  rounded  absolute.     Twain  at  a  birth  — 
Science,  with  a  ceicstial  halo  crowned, 
And  Heavenly  Truth  —  God's  works :  by  his  word  illumed. 
These  twain  he  viewed  in  holiest  concord  bound." 

Not  alone  to  science  did  he  devote  his  powers.  He  made  that, 
as  every  thing  he  had,  subservient  to  the  glory  of  his  Creator. 
He  lived  a  life  of  purity  and  holiness.  Ho  advocated  strongly 
and  successfully  the  noble  truths  of  Christianity,  and  caused  his 
light  so  to  shine  before  men  as  to  glorify  the  God  from  whom 
Lis  powers  wei-e  a  trust. 

I  have  spoken  of  Hugh  Miller  as  one  most  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, and  as  affording  a  magnificent  example  of  what  is  possible 
to  all.  Yet  in  one  particular  he  undoubtedly  enjoyed  a  superi- 
ority not  attainable  by  many.  Partly  from  natural  genius,  but 
greatly  from  the  study  of  the  best  models,  he  became  master  of 
the  most  ornate,  polished  and  attractive  style  of  composition. 
In  the  world  of  letters  his  name  takes  high  rank,  for  undoubt- 
edly he  was  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in  our  literature.  No  one 
can  read  without  delight  his  manly,  vigorous  language  —  soaring 
some  times  into  the  highest  eloquence,  anon  plunging  into  the 
depths  of  metaphysical  ai'gument  or  grappling  'with  the  dry 
technicalities  of  science,  yet  ever  rolling  on  with  the  same  easy, 
onward  flow. .  His  style  has  all  the  charm  of  Goldsmith's  sweet- 
ness, with  the  infusion  of  a  rich  vigor  that  gives  it  an  air  of 
great  originality.  He  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  have  suc- 
cessfully conjoined  the  graces  of  literature  with  the  formal  de- 
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tails  of  science,  and  whose  works  arc  perused  independently, 
altogether,  of  their  scientific  merit,  llis  writings  must  ever  bo 
regarded  among  the  clussicsof  tlie  English  hnig\uige.  1  ho))e  I 
shall  be  pardoned  if  I  read  to  you  an  c'xtract  from  his  Testimony 
of  the  Rocks,  in  whicli,  describing  the  picture  revealed  to  Moses 
on  that  fourth  day  when  God  said  'Let  there  be  light  in  the  fir- 
mament of  the  heavens,  to  separate  the  day  from  the  night',  ho 
writes: 

''The  Creator  has  spoken,  and  the  stars  look  out  from  open- 
ings of  deep,  unclouded  blue;  and,  as  day  rises  and  the  phanet 
of  morning  pales  in  the  East,  the  broken  cloudlets  are  trans- 
muted from  bronze  into  gold,  and  anon  the  gold  becomes  fire ; 
and  at  length  the  glorious  sun  arises  out  of  the  sea  and  enters 
on  his  course  rejoicing.  It  is  a  brilliant  day:  the  waves  of  a 
deeper  and  softer  blue  than  before  dance  and  sparkle  in  the 
light;  the  Earth,  with  little  else  to  attract  the  gaze,  has  assumed 
a  garb  of  brighter  green;  and,  as  the  sun  declines  amid  even 
richer  glories  than  those  which  had  encircled  his  rising,  the 
moon  appears  full-orbed  in  the  East  —  to  the  human  eye  the 
second  great  luminary  of  the  heavens  —  and  climbs  slowly  to 
the  zenith  as  night  advances,  shedding  its  mild  radiance  on  land 
and  sea." 

His  mind,,  in  the  latter  stages  of  its  development,  resembled  a 
mighty  engine  whose  power  could  crush  the  rock  or  ])ierco  to 
the  dividing  asunder  the  aged  and  hardened  wall  which  error 
opposes  to  the  advancement  of  truth,  and  all  whose  parts  arc  so 
well  adapted  each  to  the  other,  so  well  oiled  and  finely  balanced, 
that,  with  the  easy  movement  of  a  cradle,  it  works  to  its  ap- 
pointed end. 

And  now,  from  a  consideration  of  the  character  which  1  have 
thus  feebly  and  meagrely  set  before  you,  may  we  not  deviso 
some  new  incitement  to  exertion — some  new  idea  of  what  is 
desirable  and  possible  in  the  prosecution  of  life's  labors':*  Ought 
we  not  to  ask  What  were  the  principles  by  which  his  conduct 
was  guided,  and  what  the  elements  of  his  success?  And,  liav- 
ing  discovered  these,  does  it  not  become  our  interest  and  duty 
to  adopt  them  for  our  own  ;*  The  leading  maxim  which  con- 
trolled his  actions  seems  to  have  been  that  all  things  yield  to 
labor  and  perseverance  :  by  these,  and  by  the  firm,  unconquered 
will,  he  elevated  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  lowest  round 
of  the  ladder  to  the  highest.  He  did  not,  when  he  found  him- 
self at  the  age  of  manhood  engaged  in  a  severe  and  absorbing 
handicraft,  despair  of  increasing  his  information  and  improving 
his  mind;  but,  among  the  rough  companions  which  his  trado 
brought  about  him,  and  amid  the  rocUs  of  Cromarty,  he  deter- 
mined to  become  something  better,  and,  by  diligence,  succeeded. 
He  was  not  content  when  he  had  raised  himself  to  the  compar- 
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atively  high  position  of  a  bank-officer,  but  still  struggled  up- 
ward through  harrassing  cares  and  obstacles.  lie  did  not  lie 
supinel}'  on  his  oars  Avheu  he  had  already  won  ease  and  reputa- 
tion, but  with  renewed  ardor  pressed  toward  the  pinnacles  of 
excellence,  never  relaxing  until  the  latest  moment  of  his  life.  He 
knew  that  the  mind  was  capable  of  an  ever-increasing  strength 
and  vigor;  that  it  was  susceptible  of  unending  development,  and 
cojild  approach  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  condition  of  the 
All-wise  and  All-powerfal  from  Avhich  it  emanated;  and  that 
knowledge  was  enough  to  inspire  him  with  determination  and 
strength  to  succeed. 

In  the  words  of  a  eulogist,  'The  name  of  Hugh  Miller  will 
ever  stand  forth  as  synonj^mous  with  all  that  is  honest  and  man- 
ly; as  the  impersonation  of  moral  courage  and  indomitable  en- 
ergy ;  as  the  true  ideal  of  a  self-educated  man '.  From  the 
humblest  sphere  of  life,  and  from  the  toils  of  a  stone-mason's 
apprentice,  without  means,  without  friends,  without  other  than 
tlie  most  rudimentary  education,  he  rose,  by  his  own  unaided 
and  unwearied  exertions,  to  fill  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the 
annals  of  biography.  And  when  in  futui-e  years  aji  example  is 
sought  of  unconquerable  perseverance,  of  fearless  integrity,  and 
of  earnest,  ceaseless  activity,  the  voice  of  universal  approbation 
shall  proclaim  the  stone-mason  of  Cromarty.  No  sublimer 
picture  needs  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  No  nobler  model  can  be 
chosen  than  this  unrchixing  workman  ■winning  his  toilsome  way 
up  the  steep  bights  of  knowledge.  To  work  is  the  necessity  — 
nay,  it  is  the  privilege  —  of  all.  Let  us  devote  our  labor  to  that 
which  is  most  valuable  and  most  remunerative.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  to  each  is  intrusted  a  jewel  that  must  be  ground  and 
polished  and  enhanced  —  the  immortal  mind,  whose  riches  can 
not  perish,  whose  glory  can  not  fade,  whose  lustre  shines  ever 
brighter  in  the  hour  of  physical  discouragement  and  distress. 
Let  us  determine  that  no  obstacles  shall  stay,  no  temptations 
withdraw  us  from  the  pursuit  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good.  Let  'Excelsior'  be  our  undimmed  motto  —  not  toward 
wealth,  not  toward  political  preferment,  but  toward  the  ever- 
sunlit  bights  of  meutal  excellence. 

And  whether  on  the  wind-swept  prairie  or  in  the  busy  count- 
ing-room, by  the  domestic  hearth  or  at  the  professional  table, 
successful  or  failing  in  the  meaner  pursuits  of  life,  we  shall  have 
tlie  pure  and  never-failing  consolation  of  intellect  enlightened 
and  improved.  To  such  as  adopt  and  live  by  this  ambition  I 
can  promise  a  certain  and  inalienable  reward;  and  perhaps, — 
3'es,  surely, — if  we  pei'severe  and  faint  not  by  the  way,  it  shall 
be  said  of  us,  as  beautifully  of  the  subject  of  our  lecture,  when 
he  had  reached  the  goal  appointed  unto  all, 

"  Glory  without  end 
Scatters  the  clouds  away,  and  on  that  name  attend 
The  thanks  and  praises  of  all  time." 
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TEACHING      A      PROFESSION. 


Teaciikrs  slioiikl  use  their  influcnco,  .  .  .  and  demand  tliat  n  profes- 
sional  teacher  be  selected  for  tlie  office  of  Commissioner."  [See  Ilitnois  Tcaclur 
July,  p.  281.]  "^  ' 

I  had  long  thought  of  the  inconsistency  complninod  of  in  the 
article  from  which  tlie  above  is  quoted,  but  never  did  it  appear 
so  ghii-ing  as  it  did  during  the  perusal  of  that  article.  Why 
should  the  teacher  be  required  to  receive  his  license  from  one 
of  another  profession  ?  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  ])hysician, 
the  lawyer,  or  the  gospel  minister.  Is  it  because  teaching  is 
not  recognized  as  a  profession  ?  It  never  will  be  until  teacliers 
are  found  capable  of  managing  their  own  ali'airs.  If  the}'  are 
not  now  capable,  let  them  see  to  it  that  they  soon  become  so; 
if  they  are,  let  them  insist  ujjon  it  that  jjroper  respect  bo  paid 
to  their  profession. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  usefulness  and  re- 
spectability of  our  profession  (for  I  claim  the  rii^ht  to  call  it 
such)  depend  very  niuch  upon  having  its  offices  tilled  and  exe- 
cuted by  practical  teachers.  Did  the  North-American  colonies 
flourish  and  prosper  while  under  roj^al  governors?  It  may  have 
promoted  the  interests  of  Liberia  that  siie  was  watched  over 
during  her  infancy  by  foreign  overseers,  until  she  could  raise  up 
men  of  her  own  to  take  their  place;  but  who  would  now  advo- 
cate the  policy  of  sending  foreigners  to  rule  over  her?  Are 
teachers,  as  a  body,  yet  in  their  minority  ?  J)o  they  yet  require 
leading-strings?  In  the  name  of  consistency,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  collective  bod}^  of  teachers,  I  protest  against  the  future 
appointment  or  election  of  any  one  to  the  office  of  State  or 
County  Superintendent,  or  Commissioner,  etc.,  of  Common 
Schools,  who  either  is  not  or  has  not  been  a  successfid  prac- 
tical teacher. 

It  may  be  objected  to  that  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner 
would  interfere  with  those  of  the  practical  teacher  :  llieii  lot 
the  office  be  given  to  one  who  has  'retired  from  the  business', 
but  who  still  keeps  up  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and  '  keeps 
himself  posted  up'  in  all  the  improvements  of  tlio  profession, 
and  let  it  be  given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  former  liiithfulness. 

L.  II. 


Influence  op  an  Ignorant  Man. —  To  send   an   uneducated 
child  into  the  world  is  injurious  to  the   rest  of  mankind;  it  is 
little  better  than  to  turn  a  wild  beast  into  the  streets.      v^u.\. 
59 
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THE      STANDARD      DICTIONARY 


The  English  language  is  not  3'et  spoken  by  quite  a  hundred 
niillion.s  of  people;  it  will  soon  be  the  vei^naciilar  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  Of  these  the  majorit}^  will  be  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  Shall  they  have  a  Standard  Dictionary,  or 
shall  there  be  several  local  literaiy  centres  waging  their  nois}^ 
and  woi'dy  contests,  basing  their  several  claims  to  regard  upon 
metaphysical  and  infinitesimal  distinctions  which  practical  men 
can  scarcely  ap]:)reciate  and  which  all  wise  men  know  to  be  of 
no  intrinsic  worth  '(  Still,  as  motes  ma}^  cause  great  pain  in  the 
eye,  so  these  little  distinctions,  introduced  into  the  current  lan- 
guage, may  ])i'oducc  much  friction  and  annoyance.  Would  it 
not  be  a  gi-cat  blessing  if  the  English-speaking  world  were  pre- 
sided over  by  some  literar}^  despot,  who,  by  imperial  edict,  should 
positively  forbid,  on  pain  of  decapitation,  oral  least  of  abscission 
of  the  tongue,  that  ixny  man,  woman  or  child  should  pronounce 
or  s|)ell  a  word  except  according  to  the  imperial  standard? 
Whether  such  a  thing  would  be  well  or  not,  we  shall  never  en- 
joy such  a  despot's  rule  in  this  country  Men  will  continue  to 
babble  and  write  as  they  please,  and  the  people  will  choose  for 
themselves. 

jS^ow,  it  is  a  quite  remarkable  general  truth  —  we  commend 
it  to  our  profoundest  philosophers  for  investigation  —  that  when- 
ever the  people  are  left  to  decide  for  themselves  there  are  gen- 
erally two  great  contending  parties,  of  which  the  one  ma}''  be 
much  stronger  than  the  other;  and  there  is  also  generally  a 
third  party,  sonic  times  rising  to  the  dignity  of  holding  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  So  it  is  in  jiolitics  in  free  countries.  So  it  often 
is  in  religious  disputes. 

Is  any  body  surpi-ised  to  find  that  it  is  so  in  the  claims  of 
the  Dictionaries  thai  offer  themselves  as  standards?  In  Eng- 
land there  are  the  two  great  University  parties,  Oxford  at)d 
Canibri(.lge,  ditfering,  however,  but  slightly.  In  this  country 
we  have  three,  jiarties  —  the  Webster  party,  the  Worcester  par- 
ty, and  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  conservatives,  the  ultra- 
antiques,  who  al)iu)r  Webstei",  snub  Worcester,  admire  Walker, 
and  swear  by  Johnson.  Few  have  recognized  this  party;  but, 
though  small,  it  iinml)ers  some  of  ihe  most  noted  literary  men 
in  our  count ry,  who  stand  on  a  certain  eminence  apart,  care- 
fully wiilled  in  from  the  vulgar- herd,  and  who,  for  the  most  jjart, 
avoid  the  daily  iiewsj)a])ers,  e.vcejjt  a  select  few  ;  and,  when  they 
tlo  condescend  to  read  one.  grieve  over  the  fact  that  scarcely  a 
single  paper  can  be  found  in  America  that  spells  its  words  as 
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they  do — aecordino;  to  Johnson.  Indeed,  nearly  nil  American 
newspapers  and  books  spell  aecordino-  to  Webster. 

Now,  we  are  glud  that  at  least  two  parties  exist  on  thi.s  fsub- 
jcct.  It  keeps  up  a  healthy  emulation,  and  it  keeps  doicii  tho 
price  of  dictionaries.  Look,  for  instance;  at  Webster's  new  Pic- 
torial Unabridg-ed  Dictionary,  worth  at  least  ten  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  old  standard  prices,  and  now  sold  for  just  about  half  that 
sum.  Does  any  one  believe  that,  were  it  not  for  the  \V;ir  of  ilio 
Dictionaries,  it  would  be  offered  for  so  small  u  sum,  or  tiuit  half 
so  man}'  copies  would  be  sold  ? 

But  which  of  the  two  Dictionaries  is  the  best?  Which  of  tho 
two,  not  which  of  the  three;  for  the  third  )>arty  has  no  Ameri- 
can Dictionary,  and  would  not  read  any  advice  that  we  mi-ht 
offer.  They  draw  no  instruction  from  any  writing  ])rodiiced 
since  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century!  We  have  already 
said  that  we  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  both  ;  but,  if  we  are  com- 
pelled to  decide,  we  pronounce  for  our  old  favorite,  Webbter, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  In  Definitions  Webster  is  unrivaled.  This  is  confessed. 
Now,  a  Dictionary  is  used  to  learn  the  meaning  of  a  word  ten 
times  as  often  as  for  all  other  purposes.  Webster's  definitions 
are  models  of  art.  Worcester's  synonomy  is  a  defect.  We  do 
not  ask  a  definer  to  give  us  a  jumble  of  similar  wortis — we  de- 
sire a  neat,  exhaustive  explanation,  with  only  a  few  similar 
terms.  This  Webster  gives  us.  Besides,  now  we  have,  in  Web- 
ster's Pictorial,  seventy  quarto  pages  of  synonyms,  so  called, 
embracing  more  than  two  thousand  words,  all  skilltuily  com- 
pared with  their  associates;  and  whenever,  in  tho  vocabulary, 
one  of  these  words  occurs,  it  is  marked  with  a  dagger,  signifi- 
cant of  the  sharp  analysis  to  which  it  is  sulijectcd. 

2.  Webster's  Etymology  is  admirable.  Nothing  that  any  l^ng- 
lish  lexicographer  has  j-et  given  is  equal  to  it. 

3.  Webster's  Orthography  does  not  trouble  us.  We  arc  aware 
that  a  great  dust  has  been  raised  about  the  im])rovc'Mients  in 
spelling  which  Webster's  Dictionaries  have  given  to  a  few  woril.^* 
—  less  than  a  single  page  —  and  all  of  which  might  be  learned 
by  a  tolei-ably  quick  child  in  half  an  hour,  and  adopted  or  re- 
jected at  pleasure. 

4.  Webster's  Dictionary  already  occujues  the  ground,  and 
'possession  is  nine  points  in  the  law'.  To  dethi-one  Webster 
from  the  atfections  of  the  American  people,  and  to  banisli  tho 
'American  Dictionary',  would  be  a  gi-eater  revolution  than  has 
been  witnessed  since  the  Crusades.  American  school-books  have 
adopted  even  its  orthography  throughout,  and  contain  abund- 
ant references  to  it.  Tbe  present  generation  have  leai-ncd  no 
other;  lawyers,  and  judges,  and  theologians,  and  scholai's,  usu- 
ally refer  to  it  as  a  final  appeal  on  tho  meaning  of  terms;  nil 
good  librai'ies  aie  supplied  with  it;  and  to  attempt  Lo  remove  it 
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is  iibsnrd,  because  uncalled  for;  and,  we  fear,  if  called  for,  would 
be  impossible. 

5.  We  niuot  aeknowledii:e  also  that  we  are  a  little  proud  of 
Noab  Webster's  fame.  Since  Benjamin  Franklin,  no  native 
American  has  done  so  much  to  honor  the  scholarship  of  our 
yoLinijf  and  growiniji;  country  as  the  author  of  the  American  Dic- 
TiONAiiY.  tjvery  English  scholar  knows  Webster.  The  British 
Imperial  Dictionary  is  confessedly  modeled  after  Webster's.  If 
Noah  Webster  had  been  born  in  England  no  one  would  have 
disputed  the  magnitude  of  his  claims,  and  those  who  now  op- 
pose him  the  most  violently  would  have  been  the  loudest  in 
their  p.eans.  Already,  by  consent  general  enough  in  the  two 
nations  to  be  called  common,  Noah  Webster  is  pronounced  the 
greatest  lexicographer  of  the  English  language. 

6.  Finall}',  we  prefer  Webster's  because,  really,  if  we  reject 
it,  we  can  not  possibly  decide  what  other  one  to  adopt.  Shall 
we  take  Johnson's  ?  That  is  too  old  and  imperfect,  and  much 
of  the  spelling  even  English  writers  discard.  Shall  we  take 
"Walker's  ?  Walker  was  a  charlatan  in  lexicography,  and  his 
work  is  full  of  errors.  Shall  we  take  the  London  Imperial 
Dictionary  '/  That  would  be  reasonable;  for  it  is  based  on  Web- 
ster's, and  gives  us  the  present  approved  standard  of  orthogra- 
phy in  England.  But  there  is  no  American  edition  of  the  book, 
and  to  introduce  it  so  as  to  supplant  Webster  in  this  country 
we  think  would  never  be  tolei'ated  b}"  the  American  public. 
Shall  we  take  Worcester?  Worcester  is  the  representative  of 
a  small  minority  in  America,  and  has  absolutely  not  one  single 
follower  in  England  !  His  orthography  is  never  used  outside 
of  the  few  who  follow  him  in  America.  No  English  book  or 
newspaper  has  adopted  it.  Not  one-third  even  of  the  men  who 
have  written  letters  commending  the  book,  and  whose  names 
are  given  in  its  advertisements,  employ  Worcester's  orthography. 
Bancroft,  Irving,  and  a  very  few  others,  use  the  English  style, 
which,  as  we  have  said  before,  Worcester  does  not  follow;  and 
the  most  of  Americans  follow  Webster's  style,  while  only  a 
very  few  adopt  the  peculiar  style  of  Worcester,  which  does  not, 
like  Webster's,  oven  profess  to  be  founded  on  a  philosophical 
basis.  Worcester  is  almost  entirely  unknown  in  England,  only 
one  edition  of  his  Dictionary  having  been  published  there;  and 
to  make  that  sell  the  publisher  was  compelled  to  use  Webster's 
name  in  large  capitals  in  the  title  page,  while  Worcester's  own 
name  was  printed  in  smaller  letters  beneath  it !  On  the  other 
hand,  repeated  editions  of  the  Webster  Dictionaries  have  been 
published  in  England,  and  the  British  Imperial  Dictionary,  as 
we  have  said,  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  it. 

We  say  again,  if  we  reject  Webster  we  know  not  what  to 
adopt.  Our  first  choice,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  the  British 
Imperial ;  our  second.  Walker,  or  perhaps  Eichardson,  or  some 
Other  English   author;   our  final  resort,  Worcester.     But   it 
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would  be  impossible  to  make  Worcester  a  standard  either  in 
America  or  Eno-hind  ;  for  here  he  is  followed  only  by  a  small 
minority  ;  and  in  England  by  none  whatever. 

We  shall  therefore  adhere  to  Webster.  We  arc  glad  that  no 
'American  Eevolution  '  is  again  called  for;  for  indeed  it  would 
be  little  less  than  a  revolution  that  should  banish  the  many  mj^r- 
iads  of  Webster's  Dictionaries,  and  literally  the  millions  of 
Webster's  spelling-books,  from  the  school-rooms  and  families  of 
the  nation.  We  are  not,  however,  blindly  defending  a  name  or 
fortifying  a  prejudice.  JSToah  Webster  conceived  a  noble  pur- 
pose when  he  determined  to  reduce  to  a  system  and  embody  in 
a  volume  all  the  terms  of  the  EngHsh  language.  What  he  left 
undone  has  been  wisely  completed,  thus  far,  by  his  learned 
successors.  The  present  edition  of  his  book  bears  the  labor  of 
many  faithful,  studious  minds.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  lexicon 
of  the  most  widely-diffused  and  aggressive  language  of  the 
world. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  Pictorial  Department.  The  illustra- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  some  encyclopedias,  are  grouped  togeth- 
er, and  are  expressive  and  correct.  Still,  pictorial  illustrations 
are  but  a  subordinate  part  of  a  Dictionary.  The  Table  of 
Synonyms  is  admirable.  The  Appendix  of  New  Words,  the 
Pronouncing  Tables  of  Geographical  Names  and  Names  of  Dis- 
tinguished Persons,  with  a  List  of  Words  peculiarly  used  in  the 
Bible,  all  render  this  edition  of  great  value. 

But  again  we  express  our  gratification  at  the  '  War  of  the 
Dictionaries'.  It  keeps  up  a  healthy  cii'culation.  It  brings 
out  the  merit  of  Webster.  It  does  not  allow  the  publishers  to 
sleep.  The  language  changes  —  the  Standard  Dictionary  should 
improve.  For  this  we  are  indebted  for  this  splendid  Pictorial 
Edition,  with  its  10,000  new  words,  its  table  of  synonyms,  its 
8,000  names  of  distinguished  persons,  its  1,500  beautiful  and 
accurate  pictorial  representations,  and  its  many  other  valuable 
improvements.  We  hope  that  if,  at  some  future  time,  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  hence,  the  American  Dictionaiy  shall  fail  to 
comply  wath  the  demands  of  the  times,  some  other  one  may 
boldly  assume  to  be  a  rival,  and  thus  stimulate  it  to  duty.  In 
this  way,  Worcester's  Dictionary  has  done  good  service  in  this 
country — to  which  its  operations  are  confined ;  in  other  respects, 

it  is  not  much  needed.  Cor.  of  Michigan  Journal  of  Education. 


Yalue  of  Education.  —  Education  makes  the  man;  that 
alone  is  the  parent  of  every  virtue;  it  is  the  most  sacred,  the 
most  useful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  neglected  thing  in 
every  country.  MoNisstiDUD. 
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In  the  early  pai't  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  Sir  John  Cheke, 
professoroflanmiagesatthcUniversityof  Cambridge,  attempted 
a  reform  in  the  spellino-  of  English  words.  Modern  civilization 
was  then  in  its  childhood.  Columbus  and  the  Cabots,  Cortez  and. 
the  Pizarros,  were  discovering  and  conquering  the  New  World. 
Luther  and  Zwingle,  the  Pope,  Charles  V,  and  all  Eui'ope,  were 
excited  with  the  Reformation.  Old  things  were  passing  away, 
all  things  were  becoming  new.  How  titting  a  time  to  improve 
the  rude  language  just  formed  from  the  Saxon  and  the  ISforman, 
to  conform  its  anomalous  orthography  to  its  pronunciation. 
No  popular  translation  of  the  Bible,  no  Shakspeare  nor  Milton, 
no  Eunyan  nor  Scott,  had  then  stereotyped  upon  the  minds  of 
reading  millions  the  expressive  forms  of  our  noble  words.  At 
such  an  ago,  and  with  such  fa,voring  circumstances,  the  first 
scholar  of  England's  venerable  universities  failed  to  effect  any 
change  in  our  orthography.  Irregular,  characteristic  of  a  com- 
posite language,  he  found  and  left  it.  His  failure,  under  such 
circumstances,  should  have  sufficed  to  prove  the  futilitj^of  such, 
attempts.  Nevertheless,  in  every  age  from  that  to  the  present, 
numbers  of  learned  men  have  sought  to  introduce  radical 
changes  into  our  spelling.  Seemingly,  a  mania  like  that  for 
inventing  perpetual  motion  has  constrained  almost  cvcrj'  in- 
genious man  to  try  his  hand  at  it.  Even  our  renowned  lexicog- 
rapher. Dr.  Noah  Webster,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  recom- 
mended such  spelling  as  the  following  :  ree~on,  iz,  reeder,  riting, 
volum,  yeer,  indeted,  hav,  etc.  Still  more  recentl}^  in  one  of  our 
Southern  States,  the  hopeless  task  has  been  again  attempted. 
The  talented  and  lamented  Grimke  would  fain  have  substituted 
new  and  strange  forms  for  the  good  old  words  that  so  faithful- 
ly convey  to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  a  Webster  and  a  Clay,  of 
an  Irving  and  a  Prescott.  He  trod  in  the  steps  of  Sir  John 
Cheke  and  Noah  Webster,  to  meet  the  same  inglorious  failure. 
The  Phonetic  system,  which  aims  to  accomplisli  similar  results 
in  a  somewhat  different  way,  has  of  late  years  attracted  much 
attention.  The  advantage  of  the  perfect  conformity,  which 
this  system  professedly  insures,  between  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation have  been  set  forth  in  the  fullest  manner.  Earnest 
and  educated  men  have  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
introduction  of  tiie  great  reform.  Numerous  books,  pamphlets, 
and  newspapers,  have  been  published,  recommending  and  illus- 
trating the  '  Phonetic  principle'.  Almost  every  intelligent  man 
admits  the  imperfection  of  our  orthography,  and  admires  the 
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beauty  and  simplicity  of  a  phonetic  system.  Yet  there  is  not 
the  faintest  probability  of  the  adoption  of  such  ii  system. 

For  two  hundred  years  Sir  John  CheUe  has  slept  with  his 
fathei-s,  and  lini^uists,  and  lexic()i,n"aphcrs,  and  phono«,'raphcrs, 
have,  like  him,  tried  and  failed  to  introduce  any  radical  change 
into  t-he  speling  of  English  words.  We  still  write  p-s-a-l-m-s, 
sams.  We  still  give  oiigh  a  multiplicity  of  sounds,  as  through, 
though,  cough,  tough,  lough,  hiccough,  plough,  etc.  Is  it  liot, 
then,  about  time  to  cease  tighting  against  nature? 

We  are  reminded  of  the  Scandinavian  giant  who  could  not 
drain  the  horn  hospitably  offered  to  him  by  his  entertainers. 
He  wondered  greatly  that  his  mightiest  efforts  acconiplisiicd  so 
little.  But  the  horn,  he  was  told,  was  the  earth-encircling 
ocean  ;"  of  course  that  was  not  to  be  exhausted.  The  alphabets 
of  Eome  and  Athens  were  as  defective  as  ours ;  but  what  thought 
■was  too  simple  or  too  sublime  to  be  worthily  expressed  in  the 
classic  characters  '/ 

Our  orthography  is,  perhaps,  not  more  anomalous  than  that 
of  other  composite  languages;  and  if  it  be,  it  seems  wo  arc  to 
abide  by  it.  That  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  acquire  no  one 
will  deny.  Indeed,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  many  otherwise 
respectablj'-educated  persons  arelamcntablydcficient  in  spelling. 
*Dary'  wagons  dispense  the  lacteal  fluid  in  our  large  cities. 
The  word  groceries  may  bo  seen  spelled  in  at  least  eight  differ- 
ent waj^s  upon  the  sign-boards  of  large  and  respectable 
establishments  in  the  Garden  City.  'Cooppers',  and  '  coppers', 
and  'coupers',  and  'kupers',  and  'koopirs',  offer  to  make 
'barls^for  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  'Bording' 
houses  are  far  too  common.  Gravely  inscribed  over  the  doors 
of  several  Chicago  establishments,  Avhosc  windows  disphu'  col- 
lections of  books,  one  may  read  'stationary'.  Whether  this 
means  that  the  buildings  will  make  no  further  attempt  to  cor- 
respond with  the  grade,  or  that  literary  matter  in  Chicago 
bookstores  is  really  stationar}'-,  we  can  not  decide. 

At  an  examination  in  History,  in  one  of  our  best  High  Schools, 
the  simple  word  'Roger'  was  spelled  in  ten  different  ways,  a 
majority  preferring  an  incorrect  and  seemingly  unnatural  mode 
to  the  simple  and  correct  one.  It  is  frequently  furlunate  for 
public  men  that  the  printer  stands  between  their  orthography 
and  the  reading  world.  It  must  be  confessed  that  even  tiio 
schoolmaster  is  some  times  incorrect  in  his  spelling  :  indeed,  it 
is  a  melancholy  fact  that  many  of  our  very  best  teachers  aro 
extremely  deficient  in  ortho'graph}'.  Jjctters,  and  other  docu- 
ments, with  all  their  im])erfecti()ns  on  their  heads,  just  as  penned 
by  some  of  our  distinguished  professors  or  principals,  occasion- 
aily  find  their  way  into  the  public  prints. 

Yet,  although  incorrect  spelling  is  shamefully  common,  it  is 
not  more  so  tlian  incorrect  pronunciation,  ill  manners,  or  igno- 
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ranco  of  Gcograpliy  or  History.  A  great  deal  has  been  done, 
and  is  now  doing,  throughout  the  world,  to  eradicate  various 
forms  of  vice;  and  yet  vice,  we  all  declare,  is  alarmingly  com- 
mon. We  allow  no  merit  in  spelling  unless  perfect;  and 
perfection  in  our  world  is  rather  imoommon.  We  see,  then, 
how  incorrectly  they  argue  who  infer  from  the  very  imperfect 
spelling  of  many  respectablj'-educated  persons  that  our  system 
of  orthography  is  essentially  in  fault,  and  needs  to  be  radically 
changed.  Many  things  are  difficult  which  must  nevertheless  be 
performed.  The  difficulty  of  resisting  temptation  does  not 
prove  that  we  ought  not  to  have  been  subjected  to  it,  nor  do 
the  time  and  care  necessary  to  acquire  polished  manners  prove 
that  we  ought  to  content  ourselves  with  the  'natural'  manners, 
otherwise  rude  selfishness,  of  rustics  and  barbarians. 

Yet,  sinners  urge,  'The  serpent  beguiled  me  and  I  did  eat'; 
the  ill-mannered  sneer  at  manners  as  conventional;  and  poor 
spellers  complain  of  our  orthography  as  anomalous  and  arbi- 
trary. It  is  evident,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  amount 
of  incorrect  spelling,  in  spite  of  the  attention  now  paid  to  the 
subject,  does  not  prove  that  a  radical  change  in  the  form  of 
words  is  advisable ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  Avho  advocates  or 
undertakes  such  a  change  has  engaged  in  as  hopeless  a  task  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  The  teacher  who  would  look  with  sat- 
isfaction upon  the  results  of  his  labor,  instead  of  finding  fault 
with  the  forms  of  our  words,  will  apph^  himself  earnestly  to 
teaching  them.  He  will  try  to  show  his  pupils  something  of 
the  value  of  that  word-history  which  is  bound  up  in  our  or- 
thography. He  will  strive  to  cultivate  in  them  an  attachment 
to  the  good  old  English  words  that  our  divines  and  poets  and 
historians  have  shown  to  be  so  expressive.  In  many  cases  more 
time  is  spent  in  learning  how  to  spell  than  is  at  all  necessary. 
Pupils  who  go  through  a  regular  course  in  some  of  our  graded 
schools  devote  to  this  subject  an  amount  of  time  equivalent  to 
more  than  an  hour  to  each  of  the  ordinary  words  included  in 
school  spelling-lessons.  Two  hours  to  learn  'b-a-k-e-r'  and'i-n- 
i-t-i-a-t-i-o-n  ' !  The  worst  feature  in  such  cases  is  that  manj^  pu- 
pils, after  all,  fail  to  become  good  spellers.  Of  course,  a  small 
part  of  this  time  will  suffice,  if  teachers  do  their  duty:  that  is, 
see  to  it  that  pupils  do  theirs. 

Every  instructor  is  awai-e  that  students  should  be  taught 
spelling  while  quite  young;  but  many  fail  to  realize  that  pupils 
may  be,  and  should  be,  perfected  in  it  during  their  earl}'  school 
years.  If  the  subject  has  been  so'mewhat  neglected  until  the 
child  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old  (he  should  be  perfect  in  spelling 
at  that  age),  the  teacher  should  not  fail  to  remember  that  two 
hours  devoted  to  spelling  in  one  day  are  better  than  two  hours 
in  two  days.  Earnest  study  and  frequent  reviews  will  soon 
make  almost  any  pupil  perfect  in  orthography.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  be  made  to  this  is  in  case  of  students  who  are  some- 
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what  advanced  in  jeai'S  before  they  give  any  attention  to  the 
subject.  Occasionally  such  a  person  will  be  found  who  can  not 
be  taught  to  spell  correctly.  To  induce  pupils  to  study  words 
earnestly  and  review  them  continually,  the  teacher  must,  of 
course,  directly  or  indirectly,  make  the  spelling-lessons  interest- 
ing. Just  here  is  where  many  otherwise  excellent  teachers  fail. 
They  seem  to  think  that  if  a  few  remarks  are  occasionally  made 
upon  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
time  weekl}^  devoted  to  it,  it  will  somehow  take  care  of  itself. 
In  fact,  however,  there  is  no  study  which  more  imperatively  de- 
mands the  earnest  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  give  it  vitality.  As 
to  the  methods  of  creating  in  a  class  such  a  lively  interest  in 
spelling,  no  teacher  who  turns  his  attention  to  the  subject  will 
be  at  a  loss.  Thousands  of  suggestions,  more  or  less  valua- 
ble, upon  this  point  have  been  made.  Any  teacher  can,  if  he 
will,  select  and  invent  such  methods,  suited  to  his  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, as  shall  be  effectual.  Written  exercises  in  spelling 
are  frequently  found  effective;  also,  written  and  oral  exercises 
combined.  Writing  upon  the  blackboard  words  frequently'  mis- 
spelled, and  requiring  the  class  to  spell  them  many  times  in 
concert,  choosing  sides,  going  up,  spelling-schools,  premiums, 
general  remarks  and  particular  expostulations,  laughing  at  mis- 
spelled words,  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  methods,  may  be 
made  very  useful.  For  a  continual  review,  classes  should  be 
taught  to  spell  mentally  a  large  proportion  of  the  words  they 
use  or  hear.  The  sound  'sams'  should,  in  every  case,  bring  dis- 
tinctly before  the  mind's  eye  the  letters  'p-s-a-l-m-s'.  Much 
may  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 

Finally,  if  teaciiers,  instead  of  saying,  by  their  pi-actice,  with 
the  immortal  Toots,  'It 's  of  no  consequence  ',  will,  as  Mrs.  Dom- 
bey's  physician  so  earnestly  remarks,  'only  make  an  effort', 
'all  may  yet  be  well'. 


THEORY     or     PROBABILITIES,     AGAIN. 


<To  err  is  human';  and  we  find  an  evidence  that  we  are  not  ex- 
empt from  this  characteristic  of  humanity  when  we  turn  to  our 
answer  of  Question  VI,  March  number,  as  given  in  the  April 
number.  We  may  say  that  we  were  never  entirely  satisfied  of 
the  correctness  of  our  result;  but,  after  consulting  all  authori- 
ties within  our  reach,  we  find  nothing  which  seems  to  throw 
any  clear  light  on  the  subject,  except  a  series  of  articles  upon 
the  'Theory  of  Probabilities',  illustrated  by  examples,  from  Si- 
mon Newcomb,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  office,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
60 
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(published  in  Mathematical  Monthly  for  1859,  numbers  for  Jan- 
uary, A|)ril,  and  Jul}')-  -^^'^  method  of  treating  such  cases  com- 
mends itself  to  our  judgment  as  correct.  Ho  makes  the  two 
following  propositions  relating  to  such  cases  as  the  one  now  in 
hand:  (1.)  "The  probability  that  i)oth  of  two  independent 
events  will  happen  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  individual 
probabilities,"  (2.)  "  When  a  system  of  events  arc  so  connect- 
ed that  one  must  and  one  only  caii  occur,  they  are  called  a  sys- 
tem of  conflicting  events.  The  siwi  of  the  probabilities  of  a  sys- 
tem of  conflicting  events  is  equal  to  unity."  The  first  of  these 
propositions  is  afterward  generalized  so  as  to  apply  to  any 
number  greater  than  two.  This  ])roposition  must  apply  to  the 
case  in  hand;  for,  if  A.  and  B.  each  tell  the  truth  three  times 
in  four,  and  agree  in  asserting  a  thing  reaWy  false,  it  must  have 
haii])cned  that  A.  has  spoken  his  falsehood  at  the  same  time  that 

B.  has  spoken  his  —  an  event  for  whose  occurrence  there  is  but 
i  of  i,  or  j\,  of  a  chance. 

"A.  tells  the  truth  one  time  in  two,  B.  one  time  in  three,  and 

C.  one  time  in  four:  if  A.  asserts  a  certain  thing  to  be  true,  and 
B.  and  C.  deny  it,  what  are  the  chanCes  of  its  being  true?" 
[Question  VI,  March  Teacher.'] 

If  the  thing  is  true,  A.  must  have  spoken  his  truth  at  tho 
same  time  that  B.  and  C.  have  each  spoken  a  falsehood,  the  a 
priori  probability  of  which  is  ^  x  f  x  4,  =  ^-  In  the  same  way  it 
is  shown  that  the  a  priori  probabilitj^  against  the  event  in  ques- 
tion is  J  X  4  X  -},=?V-  ^"^'  ^^^^^  event  comes  under  the  head  of 
'conflicting  events',  for  the  thing  asserted  must  be  either  true 
or  false;  hence,  1,  the  symbol  of  certainty,  must  be  divided  in 
the  ratio  of  1  to  -^\,  or  of  6  to  1.  The  probability,  then,  is  ^  in 
favor  of  the  thing  asserted,  or  I  against  it.  It  will  be  seen  that 
by  this  method  of  calculation  the  assertion  of  every  person 
■whose  propensity  for  truth-speaking  is  represented  by  a  fi-action 
greater  than  i  strengthens  the  probability  of  the  thing  asserted, 
as  it  evidently  should.  Also,  if  several  persons  who  speak  the 
truth  half  the  time  agree  in  asserting  or  denjing,  or  part  in  as- 
serting and  part  in  denying,  the  same  thing,  the  chances  Avill 
still  be  equal  for  and  against  it;  which  is  evidently  correct.  But 
it  will  be  observed  that  if  one  who  always  speaks  truth,  or  whose 
symbol  is  1,  asserts,  no  calculation  can  be  made,  however  many 
others  may  assert  or  deny;  for  his  assertion  is  absolute. 

We  now  propose  to  point  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  some  of 
the  inconsistencies  and  fallacies  of  L.  D.'s  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  June  Teacher.  By  his  process  of  solution  he  reduces  the 
probabilit}^  resulting  from  A.'s  assertion,  namely,  h,  to  -^^^,  in 
consequence  of  the  contrary  assertions  of  B.  and  C.  But  he  has 
just  before  correctly  stated  that  the  probability  against  a  state- 
ment of  B.'s  —  hence,  in  favor  of  A.'s  in  this  case  —  is  #  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  assertion  ;  and  with  C.  the  fraction  is  f : 
hence,  the  negation  of  each  of  these  men  ought  to  strengthen, 
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and  not  weaken,  the  assertion  of  A.  This  is  an  evident  incon- 
sistency. It  %Yill  also  be  seen  that  by  his  process,  no  matter 
how  manj^  persons  assert  a  thing,  if  the  fractions  for  their  sev- 
eral veracities  should  happen  to  be  the  same,  the  result  will  be 
the  same  as  though  but  one  had  spoken  :  for  example,  A.,  B.  and 
C.  each  speak  the  truth  o  times  in  4;  he  would  make  the  prob- 
ability of  their  joint  assertion  (f  4-1 +  4)-^-3,  =  f  !  Also,  if  two 
persons,  each  speaking  the  truth  99  times  in  every  100  agree 
in  an  assertion,  there  would  still  be  1  chance  in  100  against  it; 
while  by  the  process  we  have  used  above  there  would  be  only 
1  chance  in  9802  against  it,  a  result  which  seems  reasonable. 

We  think,  also,  that  the  answer  to  the  question  which  he 
quotes  from  the  Teacher  for  1858  —  "A.  speaks  the  truth  three 
times  in  four,  B.  four  times  in  five,  C  six  times  in  seven:  what 
is  the  probability  of  an  event  which  A.  and  B.  assert  and  C.  de- 
nies?"—  should  be  t  instead  of -^^Jl.. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Whately's  Logic, 
Dr.  Whately  infers  with  his  'moral'  certainty  when  the  combi- 
nation is  of  such  circumstances  ''that  the  cha7ices  are  very  great 
against  their  accidental  occurrence:  e.g.,  when  two  or  more  per- 
sons undeserving  of  credit  coincide  (where  collusion  would  be 
impossible)  in  a  full  and  circumstantial  detail  of  some  transac- 
tion." We  see  at  once  that,  when  we  take  into  account  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  asserted,  or  the  probability  of  the  supposed  fact 
in  itself,  we  have  an  element  entirely  foreign  to  the  data  in  our 
calculations  above,  and  which  we  have  no  right  to  introduce 
without  using  a  mathematical  representation  for  it. 

We  agree  with  L.  D.  that  the  mathematical  calculation  of 
Buch  questions  is  usually  impossible  in  practical  life;  but  we 
think  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  fixed  data,  and  not  from  any  hindrance  to  the 
mathematical  use  of  such  data,  if  found. 

MATHEMATICAL  EDITOR. 


Act  Upon  It.  —  High  and  narrow  seats  are  not  only  extremely 
uncomfortable  for  the  young  scholar,  tending  constantly  to  make 
him  restless  and  noisy,  disturbing  his  temper  and  preventing 
his  attention  to  his  books,  but  they  have  a  direct  tendenc}'  to 
produce  deformity  of  his  limbs.  Seats  without  backs  have  an 
equally  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  spinal  column.  If  no 
rest  is  afforded  the  backs  of  the  children  while  seated,  the^^  al- 
most necessarily  assume  a  bent  and  crooked  position.  Such  a 
position, often  assumed  and  longcontinued,  tends  to  that  deformi- 
ty which  has  become  so  common  among  cbildi-on  of  modern  times, 
and  leads  to  diseases  of  the  spine  in  innumerable  instances,  espe- 
cially with  delicate  feniaie  children.  ^t.  woodwabd. 
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DAY         AT         OXFORD. 


The  early  morning  light  was  struggling  to  penetrate  the  dark- 
ness of  a  London  fog,  as  I  was  carried  in  a  rattling  cab  to  the 
Paddjngton  Eailway  station.  It  must  be  at  this  time,  if  ever, 
that  ghosts  walk  the  streets  of  London.  Not  at  midnight, 
when  the  great  sea  of  human  life  seems  at  its  flood,  when  the 
legions  of  vice  throng  every  street,  when  gin  palaces  are  ablaze 
with  light,  and  sounds  of  revelry  burst  on  the  ear  from  garret 
and  cellar,  not  then  would  a  respectable  ghost  undertake  to 
thread  the  streets  of  the  great  metropolis.  Eut  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  sounds  of  revelry  die  away,  and  something 
like  quiet  settles  even  upon  the  streets  of  London.  Here  and 
there  reels  along  the  reveler,  or  hurries  the  wretched,  homeless 
outcast.  The  lamps  burn  dim  in  the  ghastly  morning  light, 
and  the  streets  seem  lonely  and  deserted. 

We  were  soon  securely  locked  up  in  a  railway  car  and  rush- 
ing through  the  suburbs  of  the  great  city,  and  then  through 
green  fields  and  along  the  charming  hedge-rows  of  England, 
past  Windsor  Castle  and  Eton  College,  through  a  country  full 
of  the  quiet  beauty  of  an  English  landscape  and  thronging 
with  historical  and  poetical  associations,  we  were  carried,  and 
in  due  time  we  were  let  down  at  the  Oxford  station,  sixty-three 
miles  from  London.  I  stayed  a  moment  to  gaze  upon  the  ven- 
erable towers  which  rose  before  me,  and  then  took  my  way  to 
an  inn,  —  I  think  it  was  the  'Angel',  but  it  ma}^  have  been  the 
'Bear'  —  a  long-deferred  breakfast  successfully  asserting  its 
claims  over  College  and  University. 

Oxford  University  embraces  nineteen  Colleges  and  five  Halls. 
Its  history  reaches  back  thi'ough  nearly  a  dozen  centuries. 
Alfred  is  some  times  spoken  of  as  its  founder,  but  more  common- 
ly regarded  as  its  restorer.  There  was  a  large  seminary  here, 
probably,  as  early  as  Arthur's  time.  In  872,  Alfred  founded 
and  endowed  a  large  hall  now  known  as  University  College, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centur}^  the 
learned  men  of  all  Europe  gathered  here  to  learu  of  each  other 
and  enjoy  the  rare  luxury  of  books.  There  are  said  to  have 
been  thirty  thousand  students  here  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
From  the  walls  of  these  lofty  halls  look  down  the  great  and 
learned  of  many  ages.  And  while  reverent  of  learning,  Oxford 
has  ever  been  the  steady  foe  of  progress  and  innovation,  and 
here,  in  1660,  John  Milton's  Pro  Fopulo  Anglicano  Defensio  and 
/conoc/a.stws,  and  in  1683  Thomas  Ilobbes's  Xevi'a^/ian,  were  pub- 
licly committed  to  the  flames.  Every  thing  about  Oxford 
Bpeaka  of  antiquity  and  conservatism. 
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The  colleges  arc  built  in  the  form  of  quadrang-les  and  some 
include  three  or  four  quadrangles.  The  entrance  is  through  a 
tower  gateway  rising  above  the  other  buildings,  some  with 
statues  in  the  niches,  and  quaint  and  curious  devices  and  in- 
scriptions carved  on  the  venerable  walls.  The  gates  ai-e  shut 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  students  out  after  that  hour  are 
reported.  The  buildings  are  generally  three  stories  high,  of 
brown  stone,  and  have  a  most  ancient  and  venerable  appearance. 
The  court  within  has  some  times  a  wide  stone  walk  next  to  the 
buildings,  then  a  wide  gravel  walk,  and  in  the  centre  a  smootli 
and  beautiful  lawn,  some  times  adorned  with  statuary  and  flow- 
ers. On  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  chapel  and  the  hall 
and  library.  The  kitchen  is  connected  with  the  hall,  but  run- 
ning back  from  it.  No  rude  noises  disturb  tlie  silence  of  these 
venerable  quadrangles.  The  step  of  the  grave  and  dignified 
Oxonian,  in  cap  and  gown,  or  the  hesitating  and  reverent  pil- 
grim, alone  break  in  upon  the  solemn  silence  which  ever}-  where 
prevails. 

Unable  to  share  my  breakfast  with  my  reader,  I  have  thought 
it  but  fair  to  set  before  him  the  above  slight  intellectual  re- 
past; and  now^,  having  breakfasted,  we  will  enter  the  fine  gate- 
way of  Chinst-Church  College,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
foundations  of  the  University,  founded  by  Cardinal  Woisey  in 
1525,  where  a  monastery  was  founded  in  740.  Above  the  gate- 
way is  the  cupola  containing  the  bell  known  as  'Great  Tom', 
and  weighing  about  17,000  pounds.  The  tower  of  the  gateway, 
commenced  by  Woisey,  was  completed  by  Christopher  ^Yren. 

After  some  delay,  we  were  admitted  to  the  hall  on  the  south 
side  of  the  first  and  largest  quadrangle.  The  entrance,  original- 
ly a  tower,  with  a  stone  roof  with  a  single  supporting  pillar,  is 
of  the  most  elegant  workmanship.  We  were  received  in  the 
great  hall  by  the  steward,  or  porter,  a  gentleman  stately  and 
dignified  enough  to  be  the  Yice-Chancellor.  He  informed  us, 
with  an  impressive  air,  that  the  old  gentleman  who  passed  out 
as  we  entered  was  an  Admii'al,  and  the  son  of  a  Christ-Church 
man,  whose  portrait  he  pointed  out  on  the  wall.  The  world  of 
our  stately  guide  was  evidently  Oxford;  and  he  plainly  consid- 
ered nothing  relating  to  Oxford  unimportant,  and  every  thing 
not  pertaining  thereto  as  of  no  consequence  whatever. 

The  hall  isllo  feet  by  40,  and  50  feet  high;  the  roof  is  of 
oak,  and  the  armorial  bearings  of  Henry  VIII  and  Cardinal 
Wolse}'  arc  thickl}'  intermingled  with  the  most  beautiful  pend- 
ants and  carved  work,  while  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
springing  of  fan  tracery.  Upon  the  walls  were  more  than  a 
hundred  portraits  of  famous  Christ-Church  men — kings,  states- 
men, and  philosophers — specimens  of  the  most  eminent  artists. 
"  All  these  ",  said  our  magnificent  guide,  with  a  majestic  wave  of 
his  hand,  "  sat  at  that  table."  The  students  all  dine  in  this  hall 
every  day,  and  the  tables  were  set  out  with  the  plates,  etc.     The 
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table  dcsig-natcJ  by  our  guide  being,  as  1  understood,  that  of 
the  gentlemen  commoners. 

Tlie  Prince  of  AYales  had  a  few  days  before  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ-Church  College;  Oxford  -was  triumphing  over 
Cambridge  and  Edinborough  in  the  possession  of  the  heir- 
apparent,  and  Christ-Churcii  was  especially  jubilant  on  the  oc- 
casion. Our  guide  announced  to  us  the  important  fact  that  the 
Prince  had  condescended  to  attend  pi'ayers  in  the  chapel  that 
morning,  and  by  staying  in  Oxford  until  the  next  day,  and  at- 
tending prayers  at  Christ-Church,  we  should  probabl}^  be 
permitted  to  sec  His  Highness  at  his  devotion.  The  merciless 
satire  of  Punch  represents  the  Oxford  savans  bowing  down  to 
the  Prince  like  so  many  Hindoos  before  their  idols. 

In  the  Library,  a  tine  edifice,  commenced  in  1716,  we  found  a 
large  number  of  fine  paintings,  mostly  of  the  famous  Italian 
painters. 

The  Cathedral,  mostly  ofthe  twelfth  century,  with  its  beauti- 
ful groined  roof  and  rich  pendants  added  by  Wolsey,  is  full  of 
interest.  With  a  glance  at  its  springing  arches  and  the  tombs 
of  the  -early  settlers'  and  the  curious  carvings,  we  pronounced 
Christ-Church  finished,  and,  passing  through  Canterbury  gate, 
came  to  Corpus-Christi  College.  Here  we  pass  into  the  quad- 
rangle through  a  lofty  gateway  with  a  vaulted  roof,  all  covered 
with  beautiful  tracery,  and  find  a  chapel,  hall,  and  libraiy,  and 
the  armorial  bearings  of  Henry  VII,  Bishop  Fox,  the  founder, 
and  Hugh  Oldman.  This  College  is  much  smaller  than  Christ- 
Church,  and  has  but  one  quadrangle,  while  Christ-Church  has 
four. 

JNext  comes  Merton  College,  founded  in  1264,  by  Walter  de 
jMerton,  Bishop  and  Chancellor.  As  we  pass  through  another 
great  gateway,  on  our  right  is  the  Chapel,  the  work  of  d liferent 
periods,  the  choir  having  been  erected  about  1300,  but  the 
whole  not  completed  until  1424.  It  has  a  splendid  wheel-win- 
dow, and  the  arches  ofthe  tower  are  very  beautiful.  Passing 
through  a  small  court  and  entering  another,  we  come  to  the  Li- 
brar}?^,  probably  the  most  ancient  librar}'  in  the  kingdom. 

From  Merton  we  pass  out  into  Christ-Church  Meadow,  a 
meadow  of  fifty  acres  belonging  to  Christ-Church  College,  but 
extending  along  b}-  Merton  and  other  colleges,  and  partly  in- 
closed by  the  Cherwell  and  Isis  rivers.  A  fine  avenue  of  old 
elm  trees,  known  as  the  Broad  Walk,  leads  down  to  the  Isis, 
along  which  stray  the  learned  Oxonians  in  thoughtful  mood. 
The  Isis  flows  calmly  along,  unruffled,  and  through  the  trees 
and  shrubbery  you  catch  charming  glimpses  of  the  stately  col- 
lege buildings. 

Passing  Oriel  College  and  one  or  two  Halls,  we  stop  to  admire 
the  imposing  beauty  of  the  tower  and  spire  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
built  in  13'JU,  with  a  fine  porch  built  in  the  days  of  Archbishop 
Laud.     The  Pui'itans  made  a  statue  ofthe  Virgin,  with  the  child 
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holding  a  small  crucifix,  in  the  porch,  one  of  the  grounds  of  im- 
peaching tiie  Archbishop. 

Close  by  is  lladcliffe  Square,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the 
spacious  dome  of  the  Kadcliffe  Library,  built  by  the  great  arch- 
itect Gibbs.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Square  is  Brazenose  Col- 
lege, which  is  supposed  to  owe  its  name  to  the  fact  that  it 
stands  on  the  spot  where  the  hrazen-hus,  or  brew-house,  of  King 
Alfred  stood,  and  not  from  any  peculiarity  of  its  nasal  organ. 

Passing  northward,  we  enter  the  schools'  quadrangle,  over  the 
doors  of  which  arc  ancient  inscriptions,  in  letters  of  gold,  indi- 
cating the  respective  faculties,  as  Medicine,  Pliilosophy,  etc. 
The  walls  of  this  quadrangle  are  flat  and  monotonous;  but  the 
gateway  makes  up  for  the  monotony,  by  presenting  five  diffei'- 
ent  orders  of  architecture,  one  above  the  other.  From  this  we 
pass,  by  a  long  staircase,  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  famous 
library  was  named  after  its  munificent  founder.  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  who  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  scenes  of  public  life, 
but  who  would  long  since  have  been  forgotten  but  for  this  mon- 
ument, which  keeps  his  memory  green  through  the  centuries. 
The  ceiling  is  finely  painted,  and  illustrated  by  the  arms  of  the 
University  and  of  Sir  Thomas.  We  turned  over  several  huge 
volumes,  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  and  glanced  at  some  cu- 
rious old  manuscripts  —  older  than  any  of  these  venerable  old 
buildings.  Ascending  another  story,  we  w.ere  admitted  into  the 
Picture  Gallery,  where  there  are  portraits  of  benefactors,  found- 
ers and  chancellors  of  the  Universit}-,  b}^  Yandyck,  Eembrandt, 
Sir  David  Wilkie,  Holbein,  and  others. 

Passing  hy  the  Divinity  School  known  as  the  Pig-market,  it 
having  come  to  such  '  base  uses'  in  the  time  of  the  Peformation, 
we  come  to  the  theatre  built  under  Wren,  holding  about  4,000 
persons.  Here  are  held  the  public  assemblies.  On  the  ceiling 
are  allegorical  paintings  representing  the  triumph  of  Eeligion, 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  over  their  enemies ;  and  around  are  splen- 
did portraits  of  George  IV,  in  his  coronation  robes,  by  Law- 
rence; the  late  Emperor  of  Pussia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
others.  Here  we  saw  assembled  the  savans  of  Oxford  listening 
to  one  of  their  brethren,  who  had  discovered  the  tomb  of  Mau- 
solus  in  Halicarnassus,  and  had  come  back  to  display  his  tro- 
phies amid  the  scenes  of  his  3-outhful  studies,  and  where  every 
Oxonian  felt  that  Old  Oxford  had  won  a  new  triumph.  I  was 
struck  with  the  account  which  was  given  of  the  assistance  fur- 
nished by  the  English  Government.  The  Admiralty  placed  a 
ship-of-war  at  the  command  of  the  explorer,  gave  him  an  officer 
and  a  detachment  of  sappers,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
carry  on  his  explorations,  in  the  course  of  which  he  bought  off 
a  number  of  Turks  and  dug  over  the  ground  on  which  their 
houses  stood,  and  at  last  found  the  long-sought  object,  with  a 
great  number  of  valuable  and  interesting  remains  of  antiquity, 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
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A  few  yards  brought  us  to  New  College,  the  completion  of 
M'hieh  was  celebrated  April  14,  13SG,  being  the  vigil  of  Palm 
Sunday,  when  the  first  Warden  and  Fellows  entered  tbe  college 
ut  'three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  with  solemn  processions 
and  litanies  commending  themselves  and  their  studies  to  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  Almighty'.  Though  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years  old,  it  still  keeps  its  Dame  of  New  College.  The 
chapel  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Oxford.  In  its  splendidly-painted 
windows  are  the  figures  of  saints,  martyrs  and  angels  innumer- 
able. In  the  garden  are  the  city  v.'alls,  with  bastions  in  a  very 
perfect  slate. 

We  had  become  by  this  time  quite  surfeited  with  colleges,  and 
we  hardl}'  deigned  to  look  at  St.  Mar}'  Magdalen  and  Queen's 
Colleges,  and  two  or  three  halls  by  which  we  passed.  Univers- 
ity College,  founded  by  King  Alfred,  with  lofty  tower  gateways, 
presents  too  imposing  an  appearance  to  be  passed  by,  Statues 
of  Queen  Anne,  James  II,  Dr.  Eadcliffe,  and  Mary  queen  of 
William  111,  fill  the  niches  over  the  gateways.  Lincoln  College 
presents  nothing  of  interest  except  its  chapel,  with  brilliantl}'- 
colored  glass  from  Italy,  in  which  are  figures  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  and  scenes  from,  the  history  of  our  Lord. 

About  this  time  I  caught  a  glimpseof  the  MartjTs'  Memorial, 
and,  leaving  colleges,  betook  m^'self  to  the  contemplation  of  its 
matchless  symmetry-and  beauty.  It  is  in  the  decorated  style, 
and  of  indescribable  beauty,  and  commemorates  the  sufierings 
of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  who  sufl^'ered  near  this  spot. 
Near  by  are  the  University  Galleries,  where  is  the  celebrated 
collection  of  the  cartoons  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Eafa?lle.  A 
pleasant  story  is  told  of  the  great  English  judge,  Lord  Eldon, 
in  connection  with  these  drawings.  The  University  was  ofi^ered 
the  drawings  for  £7,000.  The}'-  had  raised  £3,000,  when  the 
committee  called  on  Lord  Eldon.  He  gave  them  his  check  for 
£3,000.  The  committee  expressed  their  gratification,  and  said 
they  could  easily  make  up  the  remainder.  "No."  said  the  old 
Judge,  "  your  men  have  probably  contributed  all  they  can  spare ; 
I  can  as  well  give  the  rest";  and,  withdrawing  his  check,  wrote 
another  for  four  thousand. 

It  was  nearly  night  in  Oxford,  and  three  weary  travelers 
might  have  been  seen  lingering  in  the  beautiful,  garden  of  St. 
John's  College,  and  contemplating  the  picturesque  edifice  built 
from  designs  by  Inigo  Jones;  and  afterward  glancing  at  the 
few  remaining  colleges,  and  the  New  Museum,  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  Gothic  art;  and  then  turning  their  backs  upon  Oxford. 

The  English  Universitj^  S,ystem  is  quite  unlike  any  thing  in 
our  country.  Instruction  is  given  partly  by  lectures,  but  chief- 
h^  by  private  tutors,  and  the  system  of  training  is  brought  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection.  Previous  to  an  examination  the 
reading,  diet  and  exercise  of  the  student  are  regulated  with  the 
greatest  care  and  skill  b}^  the  tutor;  and  the  student  enters  the 
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examination-room  after  a  training  as  severe  and  careful  as  that 
of  the  race-horse  before  entering  the  lists.  The  system  is  fatal 
to  geniuses,  and  to  all  eccentric,  one-idea  success;  but  it  produces 
the  finest  specimens  of  broad  and  general  culture.  No  one  can 
fail  to  notice  this  in  the  sermons  of  University  men  and  the  Eng- 
lish reviews  and  journals.  Tliere  is  a  range  of  reading  and 
thought,  a  fullness  of  mind,  ajid  an  accuracy  of  taste  ancl  judg- 
ment, which  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  English  Univers- 
ity S3'Stem. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  nineteen  Oxford  colleges  is  esti- 
mated at  over  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  are  5J:0 
fellowships,  averaging  about  81,000  a  year,  with  lodging  and 
diet  at  the  college.  Any  student  of  reasonable  capacity  and  in- 
dustry can  obtain  a  fellowship,  and  he  then  has  a  home,  library, 
choice  society,  and  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  as  long  as  he 
chooses  to  remain  a  bachelor.  These  privileges,  hitherto  con- 
fined to  the  great  and  rich,  are  soon,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  poor,  and  Oxford  is  to  open  its  aristocratic  doors 
to  good  scholars,  without  regard  to  rank  or  wealth.        j.  h.  t. 


MATHEMATICAL 


Class  Exercise  in  Numbers,  CoxcLrnEr. —  In  reviewing  the  last  exercise,  bring 
out,  (1.)  the  reason  and  method  of  sepirating  the  figures  into  periods;  (2.)  that 
new  names  are  given  to  the  periods  only,  and  tliat  in  each  period  there  are  units, 
tens,  and  hundreds,  of  its  name;  (S.)  that  tlie  first  part  of  the  name  of  each  pe- 
riod signifies  a  number  2  less  than  that  which  indicates  its  place  at  the  L'ft  of  the 
point;  (-t.)  that  the  ivimber  expressed  by  figures  is  not  changed  by  changing  their 
place  with  respect  to  the  point,  but  only  tlie  kind  of  wiits  expressed. 

Teacher.  — What  is  the  effect  when  we  move  a  figure  one  plice  toward  the  left? 
Pup'da. —  Its  value  is  increased.  T. —  How  much?  P. —  Ten  times.  T. —  Let 
us  see  if  that  is  quite  true:  what  does  this  (1)  mean  ?  P. —  One  unit.  T. —  How 
many  units  will  it  mean  if  I  move  it  one  place  to  the  left  ?  P. —  Ten.  T. —  How 
many  more  than  before?  P. —  Xine.  T. —  Its  value  has  been  iucreaaed,  then, 
how  many  times  ?  P. —  Nine.  T. —  Right;  but  its  vaiac  is  how  many  times  os 
jjiMc/i  as  before  ?  P. —  Ten  times  as  much.  T. —  Is  the  value  of  a  figure,  then, 
made  ten  times  «.<! hirne  as  before,  or  ten  times  larr/er  than  bifoic,  when  it  is  moved 
one  place  toward  the  left?  P. —  Ten  times  as  larffe.  T. —  If,  then,  I  move  a  fig- 
ure from  the  second  place  into  the  first,  what  will  be  the  effect?  P. —  Its  value 
will  be  only  one-tenth  what  it  was  before.  T. —  Is  it  always  true  that  a  figiire 
moved  one  place  to  the  right  has  one-tenth  of  its  former  value  ?  P.—  We  think 
it  is.  T. —  Suppose  1  in  units'  place  means  one  dollar,  where  should  we  write  1 
to  mean  one  dime?  P. —  At  the  right  of  the  point.  T. —  True:  the  law  doea 
not  stop  at  the  point  at  all.  Where  would  1  cent  be  written?  P. —  In  the  next 
place  at  the  right.  T.  (writing  the  exercise  on  the  board)  —  Where  shall  wc 
write  1  mill?  P. —  In  the  next  place  at  th3  right.  T. —  Where  shall  wc  write  I 
ten  of  dollars  ?  P.—  In  the  sicoad  pliee  at  th.>  l?ft.  T. —  Does  each  of  these  la 
express  one  imit?  P. —  It  does.  T. —  What  kind  of  unit  is  expressed  in  tho 
place  which  we  have  called  the  units'*  plaoe  ?    P. —  One  dollar.     T. — •  Wo  have 
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seen  that  all  units  expressed  at  the  left  of  this  place  will  bo  some  number  of  times 
the  first  unit:  can  you  tr-il  lao  how  it  will  bu  with  units  expiedscd  at  the  ri"ht? 
P. —  They  will  be  some  p.iit  of  tlic  first  unit.  T. —  Tiien  you  will  see  tha"  we 
have  a  first  unit,  or  primary  unit,  written  in  the  first  place  at  the  left  of  the  point, 
and  other  units  expressed  at  the  left  which  are  some  number  of  times  the  first 
unit,  and  units  at  the  right  which  are  some  exact  parts  of  it.  What  is  the  unit 
in  this  expression:  21.1  apples?  P. —  One  apple.  T. —  In  this:  11.11£V  P. — 
One  pomid.  T. —  IIow,  then,  can  we  tell  what  is  the  primary  miit?  P. —  By 
some  word  or  sign.-  7\ — And  how  is  the  name  of  the  other  units  found?  P. — 
By  their  place.  T. —  IIow  many  units  of  the  first  place  at  the  right  will  make  a 
piiraary  unit?  P. —  Ten.  T. —  And  they  are  called  tenths.  IIow  many  of  the 
next  kind  make  a  primary  unit?  P. —  One  hundred.  T. —  What  is  their  name, 
then?  P.— Hundredths."  T.— What  will  be  the  name  of  the  next  kind  ?  P.~ 
Thousandths.  7".— What  place  at  the  right  is  thousandths?  P.— The  third.  T. 
—  What  i)lace  at  the  left  in  ihoummk?  >.— The  fourth.  T.— What  is  the  next 
place  at  the  left?  P. —  Tens  of  thousands.  7'. —  Yes:  you  might  call  it  ten- 
thousands;  and  from  this  compound  word  you  will  nuike  the  najne  of  the  corre- 
sponding place  at  the  right:  what  will  it  be  ?  P. —  Ten-thousandths.  T. —  What 
is  the  next  name  ?  P. —  Ilundrcd-thous.ndtlis.  7\ —  What  is  the  number  of  the 
place  ?  P. —  The  fifth.  T. —  What  is  the  number  for  the  corresponding  name  at 
the  left?  P. —  ITie  sixth.  T. —  Wiiat  do  you  discover  to  be  true,  then,  about 
the  places  of  these  names?  P. —  Those  at  the  I'ight  are  one  place  nearer  the 
point  than  the  corresponding  name  at  the  left.  7\ — What  was  the  name  of  the 
third  place  at  the  right?  P.— Thousandths.  T.— Of  the  sixth?  P.— Millionths. 
■  T. —  Of  the  ninth,  corresponding,  vou  will  remember,  with  the  tenth  at  the  loft  ? 

P.— Billionths.     T.— The  twelfth,  then,  will  be ?     P.— Trillionths.     T.— 

Right ;  and  in  this  way  you  can  name  places  at  the  .right  of  the  point  as  readily 
as  at  the  left.  You  may  now  read  this  number:  111.  P. —  One  hundred  and  elev- 
en units.  T. —  Now  read  it:  1.11.  P. —  One  hundred  and  eleven  hundredths. 
7'. —  What  has  changed?  P. —  The  name  of  the  numbers.  T. —  How  many  pri- 
mary units  are  there  ?  P. —  One.  T. —  And  how  many  hundredths  more  ?  P. — 
Eleven.  7'. —  In  this  last  case,  have  you  regarded  these  figures  as  expressing  one 
nurnbor  or  two.  P. —  Two.  T. —  So  you  may  always  read  numbers  which  are 
expressed  on  both  sides  of  the  point,  either  as  one  number  or  tvvo. 

Give,  now,  a  great  variety  of  exercises,  requiring  them  to  be  read  both  ways, 
and  makiiig  constant  reference  to  the  precept  contained  in  the  last  lesson.  A  good 
exercise  now  will  be  to  have  long  lines  of  figures  written  and  enumerated  as  in  the 
last  lesson ;  then  change  the  point  and  read,  bringing  out  the  fact  that  only  the 
name  changes  in  consequence.  Then  inclose  a  part  of  the  figures  by  two  vertical 
lines,  and  let  those  inclosed  be  read,  as  the  point  is  placed  in  various  relations  to 
them.  Continue  such  exercises  until  they  can  be  performed  very  rapidly  and 
with  unerring  accuracy. 

In  reviewing  the  above  lesson,  bring  out,  (1.)  that  the  same  laws  hold  on  the 
right  of  the  point  as  on  the  left;  (2.)  tlie  distinctions  and  connections  of  the  pri- 
mary and  relative  units ;  (3.)  the  relations  of  the  names  on  the  left  and  right ;  (4.) 
the  two  ways  of  reading  such  numbers,  usually  requiring  the  pupils  to  read  the 
expression  as  one  number,  that  they  may  not  regard  the  point  as  a  great  and  '  im- 
passable gulf,  or  '  separatrix ' !  (5.)  let  copious  exercises  further  illustrate  and 
enforce  the  precept  of  the  last  lesson. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  our  purpose  in  these  exercises,  we  have, 
by  our  presentation  of  Notation  and  Numeration,  laid  a  foundation  for  the  full  ex- 
planation of  all  the  simple  operations,  or  Rulei^,  of  Arithmetic,  both  upon  simple 
and  compound  nuniljers;  for  a  clear  explanation  of  prime  and  composite  numbers 
and  tl\e  whole  matter  of  factors  and.  factoring;  and  for  a  successful  treatment  of 
i-atio  and  proportion.  In  short,  we  have  endeavored  to  lay  such  a  foundation  that 
theoretical  and  practical  arithmetic  might,  be  built  upon  it  as  a  science,  and  not 
•presented  merely  as  a  collection  of  detached  facts  and  mechanical  rules.  We 
may  hereafter  trace  out  some  of  the  connections  we  have  just  hinted  at. 

The  points  presented  in  these  exercises  are  those  we  have  often  presented  to 
pupils  Bomewbat  advanced.    We  are  aware  that  they  could  not  all  be  presented 
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at  once  to  the  little  learner;  but  vre  conceive  that  they  arc  all  necessary  to  a  mas- 
tery of  the  subject  —  and  ivhcn  presc;nted,  their  connection  sliovild  bJ  observed  and 
shown.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  replies  which  we  have  put  in  the  mouths  of  the 
pupils  are  some  tinies  too  apt  we  have  only  to  say  that  tln-y  arc  such  as  we  think 
should  be  given ;  and,  if  they  are  not  given  at  once,  proper  illustration  and  ques- 
tioning will  soon  call  them  forth. 

Solution  of  Problems  in  AucrsT  Ncmbeh. —  I.  It  is  evident  that  A.  could  dig 
4  such  ditches  in  one  day;  also,  B.  could  dig  5,  C.  7,  and  D.  1,  such  ditches  in 
one  day:  then,  should  all  work  together,  they  could  dig  11  such  ditches  in  one 
dav,  or  they  could  dig  one  ditch  in  one-seventeenth  of  a  day.  n.  ii. 

II.  The  time  which  had  passed  since  noon  was  equal  to  f  of  tlie  time  still  to 
pass  before  midnight:  hence,  the  12  hours  from  noon  to  midnight  must  be  divided 
into  9  equal  parts,  2  of  which  are  past,  and  7  are  to  come.  One  of  those  parts  is 
evidently  Ig  hours,  and  2  of  those  pijrts,  or  the  time  since  noon,  will  equal  2  times 
1^  hours,  which  is  2|-  hours.  .  ylns.  2  o'clock  40  minutes. 

(Also  by  N.  H.) 

III.  Let  ABC  be  a  right-angled  trian- 
gle, and  EFG  its  inscribed  circle.  From 
the  centre  D  draw  the  radii  DE,  DF  and 
DG,  to  the  points  of  tangency;  also, 
draw  from  the  angles  A  and  C  th3  lines 
AD  and  CD:  these  lines  will  bisect  the 
angles  A  and  C,  and  the  three  radii  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  three  sides  re- 
spectively. {Lcgnidre,  Bk.lll,  Prob.XY.) 
Also,  the"  triangle  ADE  is  equal  to  the  triangle  ADG,  and  ODE  is  equal  to  CDF, 
Then  the  segment  AE  equals  AG,  and  GE  equals  CF.  It  is  evident  that  BFDG  is 
a  square,  having  radius  for  its  side.  Denotirg  AE  by  S,  CE  by  S',  and  radius  by 
r,  it  is  evideni  that  AB  x  BC=:(S  +  r)  x  (S'+>-)=2  x  area  of  triangle.  Again,  it  is 
evident  that  S  x?-+S' x  ;-+5-^=once  area  of  triangle.  But  (S-fr)  x  (S'4-?-)  =  Sx 
S'^_S  X  r+S'  xr  +  i",  =  2  x  ai'ea  of  triangle.  From  this  equation  subti'act  the  last, 
and  Sx  S'=area  of  triangle.     Q.E.D.  ^  0.  B.,  of  Maconinn. 

As  we  have  received  only  one  answer  —  and  that  incomplete  —  to  the  question 
'  What  is  Ratio  V ',  we  will  leave  the  discussion  of  that  question  to  another  time. 

Problems. —  I.  Arithmetic.  I  wish  to  fill  a  bin  holding  60  bushels,  with  corn 
worth  75  cents  a  bushel  mixed  with  corn  worth  50  cents  a  bushel,  so  that  I  can 
sell  the  mixture  for  GO  cents  a  bushel :  how  many  bushels  of  each  kind  must  I  use  ? 
also,  is  there  any  connection  between  this  question  and  Question  I  in  the  August 
number? 

II.  At  what  time  between  6-}  and  7  o'clock  will  the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a 
■watc'n  make  an  angle  of  40°  v.-ith  each  other? 

III.  Geometry.  Prove  that  the  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle  is  equal  to  twice 
the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  C. 

Practical  Methods  in  Arithmetic. —  To  chanrje  a  vulgar  fraction  to  per  cent 
Observe  what  you  must  multiply  the  denominator  by  to  make  it  100,  and  then 
multiply  the  numerator  by  that  number.  Example  :  What  per  cent,  is  gained  by 
selling  cloth  which  cost  §1.25  per  yard  for  $1.60  per  yard?  yVj  of  the  cost  is 
gained;  multiply  the  numerator  by  j,  giving  2S,  the  per  cent,  gained. 

Partnership  on  time.  Find  the  largest  imit  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  cap- 
ital can  be  computed,  also  the  largest  unit  of  time  in  which  the  several  times  can 
be  computed  ;  then,  allowing  a  unit  of  the  gain  or  loss  for  one  unit  of  capital  dur- 
ing one  unit  of  time,  find  how  many  such  units  the  gam  or  loss  must  contain  ;  then 
find  their  value.  Example :  A.  puts  into  a  concern  §32i)0  for  12  months,  and  B. 
puts  in  .$4200  for  8  months:  how  sliall  they  share  a  g.\in  of  §240?  [Oreenlcaf) 
Give  a  unit  of  gaiu  for  the  use  of  §200  for  4  months.  A.  will  have  3  tinies  16,  or 
48,  such  units;  and  15.  will  have  2  timrs  21,  or  42,  s'lcli  units.  Ilonce,  §210  must 
contain  90  of  tiie^o  units;  and  ou-?  of  the  units  of  gain  will  be  •S2|-.  A.  will  have 
48  times  |2^,=:|118 ;  and  B.  will  have  42  times  $2|-,=$113. 


EDITOH'S   TABLE. 


Vaj-kpictoPvY. —  At  the  cominancemGnt  of  the  present  _year,  the  undersigned 
was  solicited  by  the  publiAers  of  tlie  Illinois  Teacher,  and  by  many  of  the  leading 
tcachcis  of  the  State,  to  act  as  Editor  of  tiie  Teacher-  for  the  current  year.  At- 
tempts to  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  pf  incompetency,  inexperience,  and  want 
of  time,  failed  to  satisfy  those  most  immediately  interested  in  the  Teachc/s  wel- 
fare, and  he  reluctantly  assumed  the  easy-chair,  the  scissors,  and  the  quill. 

For  the  neat  appearance  and  general  typographical  excellence  of  the  Teacher 
during  the  year,  its  readers  are  wholly  indebted  to  the  publishers.  For  many  val- 
uable articles  and  interesting  items  of  information,  both  local  and  general,  the 
Editor  desires  to  extend  his  grateful  thanks  to  teachers,  school-officers,  and  others 
interested  in  educational  matters  throughout  the  State.  Not  all  of  those  who 
last  January  promised  their  aid  have  redeemed  their  pledges,  but  many  have  con- 
tributed something,  and  a  few  have  done  much. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  name  those  who  have  most  ably  and  regularly 
coat;ibutc'd  to  the  page's  of  this  journal  for  the  past  year,  without  making  invid- 
ious distinctions.  There  are  a  few  upon  whom  the  Editor  has  often  called  for  aid 
and  never  without  a  response:  to  such  especial  thanks  are  due  from  Editor  and 
teachers.  Most  of  the  articles  published  in  the  Teacher  have  been  original,  and 
have  b3en  prepared  by  teachers  and  others  resident  in  the  State.  It  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  have  relied  entirely  upon  these  sources,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  selected  mattter;  yet,  when  our  exchanges  furnished  an  abler  essay  upon 
some  subject  of  general  importance  than  could  be  found  among  our  contributors, 
we  have  thought  the  wisest  course  was  to  furnish  our  readers  the  best  literature, 
and  have  been  unwilling  to  encourage  home  pi'oduction  at  the  sacrifice  of  interest 
and  utility.  In  our  reviews  and  book-notices  we  have  aimed  at  even  justice  and 
impartiality.  Where  a  book  seemed  to  embody  any  thing  meritorious,  we  have 
endeavored  to  recognize  it  cordially ;  where  faults  made  condemnation  necessary 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  expose  them ;  we  have  tried,  honestly,  to  make  our 
Book-Table  a  reliable  guide  to  the  teacher  in  the  selection  of  his  text-books  — 
with  what  results  our  readers  have  already  decided.  On  the  whole,  this  independ- 
ent course  seems  to  have  given  general  satisfaction.  We  have  received  frequent 
letters  and  words  of  approval  from  our  readers.  Book-publishers  have  in  one  or 
two  instances  felt  aggrieved ;  yet,  the  advertising  list  of  the  Teacher  has  never 
before  been  so  large  and  remunerative. 

During  the  year  the  Teacher  has  received  encouraging  support.  With  this  vol- 
eme  it  became  independent  of  the  control  and  direct  support  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers.  This  circumstance  deprived  it  of  a  part  of  its  usual  support, 
and  made  its  list  of  subscribers  small  during  the  early  part  of  the  year;  the 
lidt,  however,  has  beeo  steadily  moreasiug ;  it  seems  desirable,  however,  both  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  publishers  and  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  that  its  circulation 
be  greatly  increased. 

An  independent,  vigorous,  progressive  educational  journal  is  certainly  essen- 
tial to  the  intelligent  development  of  our  system  of  public  schools.  No  teacher 
who  aims  at  the  highest  self-culture,  and  desires  most  to  benefit  others,  can  with- 
hold from  it  the  support  of  his  purse  and  his  pen.  Whatever  the  present  volume 
has  lacked  in  ability  and  vigor  can  be  remedied  hereafter  by  the  thoughtful 
efforts  of  the  teachers  of  Illinois.  Personally,  the  Editor  has  much  to  apologize 
for.  He  has  been  able  to  devote  to  the  Teacher  only  those  moments  when  both 
mind  and  body,  exhausted  by  the  duties  of  a  laborious  profession,  required  rest. 

Teachers  can  appreciate  how  little  vigor  and  freshness  remains  after  assiduous 
labor  in  the  school-room  during  the  day. 

If  his  labors  have  done  aught  to  awaken  thought  among  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  or  to. inspire  them  with  new  zeal;  if  in  any  way  they  have  contributed  to 
overthrow  old  errors  or  to  inaugurate  or  develop  i-efoi'ms  in  our  methods  of  edu- 
cation; if  they  have  aided  at  all  in  expanding  our  system  of  pnblic  instruction  — 
the  pride  and  the  hope  of  our  country  —  he  asks  no  higher  reward. 

As  we  roll  back  the  '  Easy-Chair '  for  our  successors,  and  throw  aside  scissors 
and  quill,  we  ask  our  readers  by  words  and  deeds  to  unite  in  a  God-speed  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  Teaching,  exalted  in  its  claims,  its  works,  its  re- 
wards, and  its  followers,  is  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession.  School- 
houses  are  to  be  built  and  schools  organized.  Communities  are  to  be  interested 
in  education.  Inferior  text-books  are  to  be  replaced  by  better  ones,  and  new 
truths  are  to  replace  old  follies.  A  paltry  and  wicked  sordidness,  misnamed 
economy,  is  to  be  eradicated.  It  must  again  and  again  be  proved  that  popular 
education  is  the  basis  of  popular  liberty. 

In  the  promotion  of  these  ends  educational  journals  are  destined  to  act  a  promi- 
nent part. 

We  bespeak  from  our  readers  such  a  support  of  the  Illinois  Tcaclier  in  the  fu- 
tm-e  as  its  importance  as  an  engine  in  the  development  of  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion in  our  State  demands.  CHARLES  A.  DUPEE. 

Chicago,  December  1st,  1S59. 

Horace  Greeley  on  Autographs.  —  Some  of  the  newspapers  have  been  pub- 
lishing the  following  characteristic  reply  to  a  letter  sent  to  Horace  Greeley,  ask- 
ing for  his  autograph : 

"  Young  Man,  you  can  be  in  better  business  than  writing  for  any  man's  auto- 
graph. Yours,  11.  GREELEY." 

This  reminds  us  of  a  story  we  once  heard  Mr.  Greeley  relate.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  one  of  that  gentleman's  admirers  wrote  to  Mr.  Greeley, 
saying  that  he  had  doubtless  received  many  letters  from  Mr.  Poe  during  his  liter- 
ary career,  and  that  the  writer  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  Mr.  Greeley  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  forward  one  of  Mr.  Poe's  autographs.  Mr.  Greeley  replied  that  he 
had  but  one  autograph  of  Mr.  Poe,  which  was  written  on  a  small  slip  of  paper, 
and  had  cost  him  fifty  dollars;  he  would  forward  it  for  one-half  that  sum,  and  make 
no  charge  for  his  own  autograph,  which  was  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  The  ofiTer 
was  never  accepted. 
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A  Slight  Miktakc.  — That  foreigner  had  not  fully  mastered  the  English  prepo- 
sitions when,  in  a  missionary  meeting,  bo  prayed  that  tlie  Gospel  might  be 
speedily  dispensed  iviih  throughout  the  world  ! 

School  Districts.  —  Last  winter  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law 
abolishing  all  the  school-districts  in  the  State,  and  placing  the  schools  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Superintending  Committees  of  the  towns.  Tlicreupon,  some 
uneasy  spirits  raised  the  cry  of  'Oppression!'  '  Centralization  of  power!'  etc., 
and  began  a  furious  attack  on  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  and  their  excellent  Secretary,  ex-Governor  Boutwell.  A  'Free- 
School  '  political  party  was  organized ;  and  their  candidate  for  Governor,  ex-Gov- 
crnor  Biuggk,  although  personally  popular  and  supported  by  many  members  of 
the  old  Whig  party,  received  about  14,000  votes,  while  Governor  Baxics  received 
more  than  60,000.  This  hardly  looks  like  a  revolution  in  Massachusetts  in  favor 
of  the  antiquated  system. 

A  New  Translation'.  —  A  certain  young  man  whom  we  know  attends  an  Insti- 
tution not  a  thousand  miles  hence.  He  has  just  commenced  the  study  of  the  Ro- 
man tongue,  and  the  lesson  assigned  to  his  class  not  long  since  consisted  of  a 
part  of  the  Grammar  and  the  translation  of  several  simple  sentences.  Our  hero 
had  prepared  the  first  part  of  his  lesson  only.  At  the  recess  preceding  his  reci- 
tation he  overheard  two  of  his  classmates  making  humorous  and  burlesque  trans- 
lations, which  he  took  in  sober  earnest.  He  profited  by  the  knowledge  thus  luck- 
ily gained  ;  for,  Avhen  called  upon  to  translate,  a  fillght  Hmile  ran  around  the  class, 
and  became  ahnod  audible  as  he  rendered  ^puej-i  leg-unV  '  the  boys  kick' ! 

Negative  Definitions. — QMcs^foK.-  What  is  mind  ?  Answer:  Iso  matter.  Q.  : 
Then,  what  is  matter  ?     ^1.  .•  Never  mind. 

Where  IT  Can  be  Obtained.  —  Pestalozzi,  the  man  who  revolutionized  the 
manner  of  primary  instruction  in  Europe,  is  hardly  less  famous  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic  than  on  the  other.  A  full  account  of  his  life  and  modes  of  teaching, 
taken  from  BarncnxVs  Journal  of  Education,  is  published  in  a  single  volume,  and 
can  be  had  of  F.  C.  Broavnell,  413  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Spelling. — There  are  many  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school-room 
which,  if  briefly  and  distinctly  stated,  would  be  of  value  to  many.  A  correspond- 
ent from  Marengo  suggests  the  following  method  of  conducting  a  spelling-exer- 
cise: 

Mr.  Editor:  We  respond  to  your  call  for  school-room  experience  by  sending 
you  the  following,  which  is  our  method  of  conducting  a  spelling-class.  Having 
used  it  for  years,  we  can  vouch  for  its  efficiency :  The  class  being  in  order,  with 
slates  and  pencils  in  hand,  the  lesson  is  pronounced  by  the  teacher  and  written 
by  tiie  class.  The  lesson  being  w^ritten,  each  pupil  takes  his  slate  in  the  I'ight 
hand,  and  at  a  signal  each  passes  his  slate  to  tlie  right  and  receives  the  one  from 
the  left.  The  lesson  is  then  correctly  spelled  from  the  book,  and  each  error  not- 
ed. The  slates  are  then  returned  to  their  owners,  and  those  with  no  errors  take 
their  places  at  the  head;  those  with  one  mistake  take  their  places  next;  those 
with  two  next,  etc.  By  this  method  each  pupil  spells  the  whole  lesson,  and  fifty 
will  spell  as  soon  as  ten.  McHENBY. 
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Prussia. —  A  Hl'mboi.dt  Institute. —  Immediately  after  Kumboldt's  death,  a 
meeting  of  minist(TS  of  State,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  men  of  science  and  of 
business,  vas  held  in  Berlin,  in  order  to  determine  in  what  way  they  might  best 
testify  their  respect  for  his  memory.  It  was  unanimously  deemed  best  that  Hum- 
boldt's monument  should  be  neither  of  stone  nor  of  bronze,  but  should  be  one 
whicli  miglit  exert  a  living,  constant,  active  influence,  by  promoting  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences,  and  especially  thoic  in  which  he  took  particular  interest.  It 
was  decided  to  inaugurate  a  movement  which  should  not  be  limited  to  his  own  city 
or  nation,  but  which,  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Prussia,  and  of  Germany, 
and  of  Europe,  should  be  shared  in  by  the  wliole  civilized  world. 

A  committee  of  nineteen  was  appointed  by  the  meeting  to  carry  out  these  views, 
and  has  issued  a  public  address,  inviting  contributions  for  the  founding  of  an 
institution  dedicated  to  Humuoldt's  memory,  bearing  his  name,  and  devoted  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  sciences  in  whoso  field  he  most  labored — especially  to 
natural  history  and  geography  in  its  widest  sense.  These  addresses  have  now 
been  distriljuted,  accompanied  by  personal  appeals  to  friends  of  Humboldt  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  soliciting  their  cooperation. 

The  plan  contemplates  the  equipment  of  able  men  for  special  researches  and 
explorations;  the  immediate  selection  to  be  made  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Berlin.  It  is  intended  that  the  funds  shall  be  employed,  not  for  the  aid 
of  beginners  in  science,  or  those  needing  pecuniary  assistance  for  the  coutinuance 
of  their  own  studies,  but  for  eiurbling  men  of  known  ability  to  prosecute  special 
researches,  though  attended  with  expenses  beyond  their  means. 

Contributions' will  be  received  and  transmitted  by  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  President 
American  Acadeniy  in  Boston,  and  by  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  or  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould, 
jr.,  in  Cambridge.  Mass.  Teacher. 

Education  in  China. —  William  Dean,  D.D.,  in  his  '  China  Mission',  gives  the 
following  interesting  description  of  a  Chinese  school : 

"  The  boys  commence  their  studies  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  In  China  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  but  every  boy,  whatever  his  rank,  takes  the  same 
class-book,  and  submits  to  the  same  training  The  school-room  is  a  low  shed,  or  a 
back  room  in  some  temple,  or  an  attic  in  some  shop,  where  each  boy  is  supplied 
with  a  table  and  stool,  and  the  teacher  has  a  more  elevated  seat  and  a  larger  table. 
In  the  corner  of  the  room  is  a  tablet  or  picture  of  Confucius,  before  which  each 
pupil  prostrates  himself  on  entering  the  room,  and  then  makes  his  obeisance  to 
his  teacher.  He  then  brings  his  book  to  the  teacher,  who  repeats  over  a  sentence 
or  more  to  the  pupil,  and  he  goes  to  his  place  repeating  the  same  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  till  he  can  repeat  it  from  memory,  when  he  returns  to  his  teacher,  and,  lay- 
ing his  book  on  the  teacher's  table,  turns  his  back  upon  both  book  and  teacher 
and  repeats  his  lesson.  This  is  called  backing  his  lesson.  In  this  way  he  goes 
through  the  volume  till  he  can  back  the  whole  book ;  then  another,  then  anotlier, 
till  he  can  back  a  list  of  the  classics.  The  boys  in  the  school,  to  the  number  of 
ten  to  twenty,  go  through  tlie  same  process,  coming  up  in  turn  to  back  their  les- 
son, and  he  that  has  a  defective  recitation  receives  a  blow  on  the  head  from  the 
master's  ferule  of  bamboo,  and  returns  to  his  scat  to  perfect  his  lesson.  The 
school-teacliei's  are  usually  unsuccessful  candidates  for  preferment  and  office,  who, 
not  having  habits  for  business  or  a  disposition  to  labor,  turn  pedagogues.  They 
receive  from  each  of  the  pupils  a  given  sum,  proportioned  to  the  means  of  the 
parents,  and  varying  from  three  to  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  year  from  each  pupil. 
The  schools  are  opened  at  early  dawn,  and  the  boys  study  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock, 
v.'hcn  they  go  to  breakfast,  and  after  an  hour  return  and  study  till  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  retire  for  the  day.  In  winter  they  some  times 
have  a  lesson  in  the  evening." 

Delay. — Illness  of  the  editor  has  occasioned  some  delay  in  the  issue  of  the 
present  number. 
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LOCAL        INTELLIGENCE, 


Tmc  Association  at  Ottawa.  —  Among  the  teachers  of  our  State  much  interest 
has  been  awakened  in  regard  to  the  approaching  Convention  to  be  'held  in  Otta- 
wa. The  usual  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  acconnnodation  of  mem- 
bers while  in  Ottawa,  and  the  Superintendents  of  several  railroads  have  promised 
free  return  tickets  from  the  Convention.  A  large  gathering  is  expected.  Import- 
ant measures  will  come  before  the  Association,  and  eminent  men  will  lecture. 
Every  district  in  the  State  ought  to  be  represent.ed.  Now  that  the  Teacher  will 
no  longer  be  '  a  bone  of  contention ',  a  harmonious  and  practical  meeting  may  be 
anticipated.     The  Programme,  etc.,  may  be  found  on  page  493. 

I1.HX01S  XoRMAL  Umtkrsity.  —  BricJc-n'orlc  Fhiishcd !  —  "We  are  happy  to  learn 
that,  weather  permitting,  the  last  brick  will  be  laid  on  the  wall  of  the  Normal  V>ii- 
versili/  buihlinrf  at  noon  to-day  !  The  work  has  been  pushed  forward  with  great  en- 
ergy since  our  last  notice,  and  unless  a  heavy  rain  intervene,  which  at  the  hour 
wc  write  does  not  look  probable,  the  'heavy  part'  of  this  great  enterprise  will  be 
finished  on  this  blessed  fifth  day  of  November  of  all  the  year.  We  understand 
that  some  of  the  friends  of  the  institution  will  be  on  hand  to  see  the  last  brick 
properly  put  dovvn.  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  Nov.  5th. 

Livingston  County  TEACiiap.s'  Institute. — The  Teachers'  Institute  of  this 
county  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Pontiac,  the  last  week  in  December,  where 
its  last  meeting  was  held  under  the  conductorship  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland,  and 
where  it  is  hoped  that  this  year  it  will  be  well  attended  by  the  teachers  of  the 
county ;  and,  although  it  comes  at  the  same  time  with  the  State  Association  at 
Ottawa,  a  good  time  is  anticipated,  and  all  the  teachers  in  Livingston  county 
arc  invited  to  turn  out  and  make  it  interesting.  r.  SPRINGER. 

Champaign  Coc.nty  Teachers'  Institute. — The  fourth  regular  session  of  the 
Champaign  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  L'rbana  September  26,  1859, 
and  continued  one  week. 

About  fifty  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  exercises  were,  for  the  most  part 
highly  instructive  and  beneficial.  They  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Simeon  Wright, 
State  Agent ;  Rev.  W.  W.  King,  A.  M.  Wheeler,  Graded  School,  Urbana ;  Dr, 
Cutcheon,  0.  0.  Alexander,  of  West  Urbana  Graded  School,  and  T.  R.  Leal.  One 
serious  drawback  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  teachers,  at  least  many  of 
them,  did  not  come  till  Wednesday,  thinking  that  the  exercises  would  not  be  in- 
teresting during  the  first  part  of  the  session.  We  hope  that  teachers  will  recol- 
lect tliat  the  most 'interesting  time'  is  when  they  are  all  in  their  places.  All 
teachers  should  b  eon  hand  by  Tuesday  morning  at  latest. 

The  evenings  were  devoted  to  lectures,  discussions,  and  essays.  On  Tuesday 
evening  Mr.  Wright  gave  a  lecture  on  '  The  Present  Condition  of  our  Schools,  and 
the  Dangers  Threatening  the  Perfecting  of  our  Present  School-System'. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  King  delivered  an  address  on  'The  Sphei-e  of  the  Teacher '> 
in  which  he  severely  criticised  the  present  system  of  education  among  women 
and  the  carelessness  on  the  part  of  parents  in  not  visiting  schools. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Wright  delivered  an  address  on  'General  Intelligence*,  in 
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which  he  proved  that  the  only  reliable  metl^od  to  produce  such  a  result  is  to  edu- 
cate the  masses  b.y  sustaining  our  J'ublic  Seliools. 

During  the  daily  sessions  and  on  Friday  evening  Dr.  Cutcheon  gave  three  lec- 
tures on  Physiology,  in  his  own  peculiar  forty-horse-power  style,  uttering  about 
three  hundred  words  per  minute.  He  created  a  kind  of  intellectual  whirlwind, 
upon  which  all  classes  were  borne  along  with  irresistible  energy. 

The  exercises  in  music  were  conducted  by  R.  A.  McCluke.  His  manner  of 
teaching  vocal  music  in  school  w.is  pronoanctid  by  all  to  bi  suparior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  they  had  ever  witnessed.  lie  exliibitod  a  juvenile  class  of  about  sev- 
■  enty  pupils  one  evening  before  the  lecture,  and  taught  them  in  about  five  min- 
iates to  sing  a  song  tliey  had  never  heard  before.  The  instruction  the  teach- 
ers received  in  teaching  vocal  music  in  school  was  alone  well  worth  all  the  time 
spent  during  the  session. 

We  were  glad  to  see  so  many  teachers,  and  regret  that  so  many  were  absent* 

On  this  point  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Befnhvd.  That  the  Secretary  he  instiuctcd  to  piihli.sli  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  nifmhcvs  of  (liis 
Institute  in  attendance  at  tljjs  se.vsion  jn  the  cimnty  papers,  and  also  tlie  names  of  those  teachers 
iu  the  county  not  in  attendance,  and  the  reasons,  if  any  are  known,  for  sucli  ahsence. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions: 

Itcsolvcd.  That  i^  is  tlie  duty  of  parents  and  jjnardians  to  coiiperatc  lieartili'  in  all  projects  which 
have  for  tlieir  ohject  tlie  better  qn.iliHcatiou  of  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools  for  the  discharge 
of  tluir  arduous  and  responsible  duties. 

Bes'lieil.  That  the  IlUjvis  'J'earher.  as  a  valuable  assistant  and  faithfnl  exjioncnt  of  right 
melhods  of  teachiii;;.  sh.Mild  receive  tlie  earnest  .-uiijiort  <  fall  interested  in  the  cause  of  Education. 

Jiesdli'id,  That  the  teachers  of  tlie  Instirnte  tender  a  vote  of  IlianUs  to  .Messrs.  King.  Wkigut, 
CUTCHEo.v,  L'^vi..  McCi.URE.  and  others,  fir  their  hijilily-interestinu:  and  valuable  services. 

Jies'ilred,  That  our  Cnunty  Cunimissioner  has  discharged  his  duties  with  a  ilevntedness  and  zeal 
that  deserve  onr  highest  cjiuinendatioii,  ajd  we  sincerely  hope  we  may  secure  his  services  in  that 
office  during  am  titer  term. 

Jiesolred.  That  Institutes  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  jireparing  the  teacher  more  efficient- 
ly to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  profession  ;  and  that  in  this  view  directors'especially 
and  educators  generally  use  tlieir  influence  to  secure  a  full  altendance  of  all  teachers  engaged  in 
the  county. 

Resolrexl,  That  the  Press  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  mediums  for  the  communication  of  thought, 
and  that  the  teaciiers  of  this  county  be  earnestly  I'ecommeiuled  to  use  the  pen  and  tlie  i)ress  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow  l.iborers. 

liesnlve.d.  That  visible  illustration  is  indispensable  in  teaching  the  sciences,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  teachers  make  a  free  use  of  the  blackboard  and  exert  themselves  f(U-  the  speedy  introduc- 
tion of  apparatus  into  all  our  sc'hools. 

Jtesi'lved,  That  an  editor  be  elected  by  the  Institute,  and  that  all  communications  be  forwarded 
to  him,  ami  by  him  pi-epared  for  the  press. 

Jo  Daviess  Cou.vty  Te-vchers'  Associ.\tion.  — After  two  disadvantageous  post- 
ponements, the  Association  finally  succeeded  in  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  Ga- 
lena, from  October  24  to  October  28,  1859.  The  session  was  harmonious,  and, 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Wiiight,  interesting  and  profitable  to  all.  The  at- 
tendance of  teachers  was  (juite  good,  though  not  as  large  as  could  have  been  de- 
sired. 

Besides  the  drill  exercises,  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  ordinary  branches 
taught  in  our  public  schools  were  illustrated.  The  subject  of  School  Government, 
and  the  question  'What  are  the  causes  of  success  or  failure  in  teaching?'  were 
discussed  in  a  lively  and  instructive  manner.  Public  lectures  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  J.  Watts,  of  Dunleith ;  Mr.  Shaw,  Rev.  J.  II.  Vince.vt,  and  Mr.  Crittenden 
of  Galena.  Addresses  were  made  on  the  subject  of  Free  Grad:!d  and  High  Seliools 
and  other  topics  of  interest  to  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  by  Prof.  Wright 
Mr.  J.  N.  Waggoner,  and  Rev.  N.  Woodworth. 
62 
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The  following  officers,  who  shall  jointly  constitute  an  Executive  Committee, 
■were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  J.  N.  Waggoner,  President;  Rev.  N.  Wood- 
wouTii,  of  Warren,  J.  B.  BroWiN,  of  Dunlcitli,  Vice-Presidents;  Miss  Fan.me  Mar- 
shall, Secretary ;  Mr.  Joseph  Adams,  Treasurer. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Association : 

■WriEREAS.  Kducatidii  is  onn  of  tho  evi(ipnces  of  the  civilization  of  any  conimiinity.  and  whoreas 
wp.  the  cntnnion-scliiKil  ti-iicliers  of  .To  Diivicps  coiitity.  kp"  tliu  want  of  li  bi'ttcr state  of  fcplinjr  upon 
this  siibjiM-t,  do.  in  convention  iisscniblcil  in  the  city  of  Giileiiii.  enter  into  tlie  f  illowinp:  resoliiticnis: 

Jfesnlrcd.  That  we  will  nse  (ill  our  iiitlnence  in  ihc  cdniinnnily  in  wliidi  we  laliof  to  indnce 
them  to  take  nioi-e  intei-est  in  the  cause  ol  Kdncntion.  and  devote  ni"..-re  of  their  time  toiu-oniote  tlie 
interest  of  lhc>  schonl.s  (^f  Iheir  disti-icts  by  iiarenlal  visitation  mid  snijcrvision. 

Jieiolved,  That  Sclinol  Diioctors  be  rps]iectrnlly  rerjnested  In  visit  tlieii-  schools  freqnently,  and 
also  occasionally  to  visit  otiier  Kood  schools  in  the  conuty,  and  ascertain  the  qualities  wanting  ia 
their  schools  to  niidie  them  equally  gdod. 

Hesnlvcd.  That  we  greatly  need  a  jrooil  IliRh  Fchool  in  Galena  for  traifiing  teachers  for  our 
county,  and  earnestly  hope  all  "ood  frienils  of  ICdncatinn  will  unite  in  pronuitinsi  its  erection. 

h'es'ilved,  Tliat  the  Lesislafure  be  resiiectfullv  re(iuesfe(l  tn  iucicase  the  conipensatiou  of  tchool 
officers,  to  enalde  them  to  devote  a  little  more  time  and  attention  to  schoid  affairs. 

Jx'eS'  Ived.  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  citizens  oftlalena  for  the  kind  and  hospitable  man- 
ner in  which  they  entertained  tho  friends  of  education  from  abroad  during  onr  present  interesting 
session. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  onr  thanks  to  onr  worthy  School  Commissioner  for  the  interest  he  has 
manifested  in  our  Institute  and  the  cause  of  Kdiication  generally. 

Resolved.  That  wo  tender  our  thanks  to  Rev.  .T.  W  \tts,  nf  Dunleith,  Mr.  SnAW,  Rev.  J.  H.  Vin- 
cent, Mr.  Crittenden',  and  Piof.  WKianT.  for  thi'ir  able  addresses. 

Resnhvjl.  That  we  also  extend  our  thanks  to  I  lie  Supervisors  of  Jo  Daviess  county  for  their  liberal 
appropriation  for  defi-ayiu-i  the  expenses  of  the  Institute. 

Re-vilred.  That  the  Executive  Comnn'ttee  liave  power  to  call  a  meeting  in  the  southeast  portion 
of  the  county  whenever  they  may  deem  it  advisable. 

The  spring  session  will  commence  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April  next,  at  Dunleith. 

Adjourned  until  the  next  regular  meeting. 

JOSEPH  N.  WAGGONER,  President. 
Miss  E.  Yelland,  Secretary. 

Carroll  County  Teachers'  Lvstitute.  —  We  condense  the  following  account 
of  the  Carroll  County  Teachers'  Institute  from  the  Home  Tntdligenccr : 

This  Institute  convened  at  the  Union-School  building  at  Milledgeville  on  Mon. 
day,  November  10.  The  Institute  organized  Monday  afternoon,  but,  no  officers 
being  present,  a  President  and  Secretary  were  appointed  pro  tern.  Few  being 
present,  but  little  was  done  during  the  day  except  to  discuss  the  best  method  of 
preventing  whispering  during  school-hours;  after  which  they  adjourned  to  meet 
in  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  evening,  Avhere  we  had  the  pleasure  of  discussing 
the  familiar  topic  of  corporal  pu.iishment,  and  also  listening  to  an  instructive  ad- 
dress from  Nelso.n'  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  this  place. 

Tuesday  the  usual  routine  of  recitations,  etc.,  occupied  most  of  the  day.  At- 
the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  a  corps  of  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  ■ 
year. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  was  occupied  in  recitations  and  discussions  upon  the 
various  topics  familiar  to  the  school-room ;  except  the  evenings,  which  werefakeh" 
up  in  discussions,  addresses,  etc. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  entire  session  was  characterized  by  the  most  friend- 
ly foolings  and  unanimity  of  action.  There  seemed  to  bo  no  discordant  elements 
or  jealousies  existing  in  our  midst,  which  have  been  so  evident  in  our  Institute 
hcrctOK)r(\  As  there  were  fioiii  thirty  to  forty  teachers  present,  and  as  each  felt 
it  his  duty  to  work  for  the  best  interest  of  the  society,  and  not  only  a  duty  but  a 
pleasure  to  take  active  part  in  all  th^'  exercises,  we  did  not  lack  for  want  of  assist- 
ance ;  although,  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  their  schools,  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  quite  a  number  of  our  teachers  were  absent. 

We  feel  and  believe  it  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  our  schools  and  education 
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generally  that  all  teachers  be  required  by  directors  and  patrons  of  schools  to  at- 
tend the  Teachers'  Institute  when  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  crowded  houses,  both  in  the  dny-time  and  evening,  pi'oved  the  deep  interest 
felt  in  the  welfare  of  our  Institute. 

The  addresses,  essays,  etc.,  were  mostly  of  an  edueationiil  character.  Those  of 
C.  B.  Smith  and  Jamks  Sii.vw,  Esqs.,  of  this  place,  and  Prof  Pope,  of  Jit.  Morris, 
were  listened  to  with  marktnl  attention.  Mr.  Smith  especially,  on  account  of  the 
able  manner  in  whicli  he  discussed  the  practical  utility  of  organizing  and  sustain- 
ing our  '  Public  and  Graded  Schools'. 

We  were  also  pleased  to  find  Millcdgeville  so  wide  awake  in  the  cause  of  Edu- 
cation ;  although  i  oaiparatively  Sinall,  containing,  we  should  judge,  not  more  than 
400  or  500  inhabitants,  yet  she  sustains  a  Union  Graded  School  which  would  do 
honor  to  many  larger  places. 

Cane  Presentation.  —  Mr.  0.  C.  Blackmer,  former  Principal  of  School  No.  1 
on  the  east  side,  was  the  recipient  of  a  splendid  gold-headed  cane  the  other  even- 
ing, under  circumstances  that  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  gift.  Tlie  scholars 
of  the  High-School  Department  very  naturally  paid  him  a  most  agreeable  surprise 
visit,  but  during  the  evening  Mr.  HENRy  T.  Rose,  in  behalf  of  his  companions, 
presented  the  cane,  accompanying  the  act  with  art  admirable  little  address.  Mr. 
Blackmer  was  indeed  taken  by  surprise,  but"  replied  gracefully  and  feelingly,  after 
which  the  hilarities  of  the  occasion  were  renewed  with  enhanced  zest.  The  cane 
bore  the  following  inscription:  "Presented  to  0.  G.  Blackmer  by  the  East-Rock- 
ford  High  School,  Oct.,  1859."  That's  right,  boys  and  girls;  you  will  never  re- 
gret that  act  as  long  as  you  live.  Bock  River  Mirror. 

Crowded  Oct.  —  Several  interesting  items  belonging  to  this  department  are 
unavoidably  deferred  till  next  month. 


BOOKS       AND       PERIODICALS. 


Elementary  Algebra.     By  JonN  F.  Stoddard  and  W.  D.  Henkle.     Published 
by  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  senior  author  of  this  neat  little  treatise  is  also  the  author  of  one  of  the 
best  Intellectual  Arithmetics  we  have  yet  seen  ;  we  can  not  say  the  best,  so  long  as 
we  do  not  forget  Warren  Colisurn's  First  Lessons.  Of  course,  much  of  this  book 
is  the  same  as  a  large  part  of  every  other  elementary  algebra ;  and  we  are  sorry 
to  see  that,  as  in  most  of  our  algebras  and  arithmetics,  answers  to  all  the  ques- 
tions are  given  —  a  feature  we  feel  obliged  to  condemn  more  severely  the  longer 
we  labor  in  the  school-room. 

But  we  observe  several  points  which  seem  worthy  of  high  commendation.  First, 
we  are  glad  to  see  numerous  questions  in  tlie  Introduction  which  the  pupil  is 
trained  to  solve  \yithout  mechanically  using  those  words —  which  so  often  hide  all 
ideas  to  the  student  in  algebra, — dear  of  fradioiis,  transpose,  change  signs,  coUect 
terms,  reduce,  etc.  Second,  we  think  the  author  has  made  a  decided  advance  in 
treating  of  the  sign  minus,  both  in  subtraction  and  multiplication  ;  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  careful  attention  to  his  explanations  will  remove  some  of  the  greatest  bug- 
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beam  tlic  roung  algebraist  ever  finJs.  lie  clearly  sliows  tliut  the  sign  indicates 
the  use  of  the  quantity,  and  not  it:^  nature.  Third,  tiic  examples,  so  fur  as  we 
have  examined  them,  are  excellent  —  difficult  enough  to  test  the  pupil's  powers 
thorougldy,  and  yet  such  as  he  can  solve  if  he  has  mastered  previous  matter.  The 
authors  intend  to  publish  a  higher  treatise  on  the  same  subject. 

Common-School ^AniTiiMETic.     By  Dana   P.  Colburn,  Principal  of  the  R.  I.  Nor- 
mal School,  etc.     Philadelphia:    H.  Cowpertuwait  &  Co. 

We  think  this  is  the  best  Arithmetic  for  common-  schools  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  We  notice  several  excellent  features.  The  answers  to  the  problems  are 
generally  omitted.  The  author  shows  by  examples  and  clear  explanations  how 
a  thing  is  done,  but  gives  no  mechanical  rules.  The  beautiful  philosophy  of  the 
decimal  system  is  more  fully  shown  than  is  common,  and  the  connection  between 
whole  numbers  and  decimal  fractions  is  properly  observed.  The  operations  on 
compound  numbers  are  presented  at  the  same  time,  and  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, as  simple  numbers.  Contractions  and  convenient  processes  for  special  cases 
are  very  fully  given.  Accounts  and  notes  are  clearly  explained,  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  practical  examples.  The  operations  in  fractions  are  well  illustrated, 
and  the  connection  of  fractions  witli  whole  numbers  is  constantly  presented.  Pro- 
portion is  clearly  treated,  and  occupies  its  true  place,  immediately  after  fractions. 
The  processes  in  interest  and  psrceatage  are  very  complete,  and  leave  almost 
nothing  to  desire.  The  explanations  of  square  and  cube  roots  are  far  superior  to 
tliose  ordinarily  given.  We  cheerfully  reconmiend  the  book  to  any  teachers  who 
feel  a  need  of  suggestions  in  arithmetic,  assuring  them  that  they  will  find  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  bundle  of  dry,  detached  rules  and  questions,  with 
answers  ready-made,  which  so  often  make  all  of  the  thing  that  is  called  an  Arith- 
metic. 

The  NoRTAVKSTERN  Home  AND  School  Jottrnal.     Chicago:     J.  F.  Eberhart  and 
R.  A.  Law.     December  3,  1859. 

This  weekly  comes  to  us  in  an  enlarged  form,  with  new  type,  etc.  It  presents 
a  pleasant,  fresh  appearance.  It  is  devoted  to  Temperance,  Education,  etc.,  and 
is  the  organ  of  the  temperance  organizations  of  Illinois.     Terms,  $1.00  per  annum. 

The  Normal  Primary  and  Normal  Mental  Arithmetics.     By  Edward  Brooks, 
A.M.     Philadelphia:     Sower,  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  above  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  elementary  arithmetics. 
The  Primary  is  exceedingly  simple  ;  its  arrangement  and  methods  are  natural, 
and  can  not  but  afford  material  aid  in  the  first  step  in  numbers.  The  Mental  is  an 
admirable  sequel  to  the  Primary.  Its  problems  are  excellent,  and  a  thorough 
solution  of  them  by  the  pupil  will  greatly  increase  his  mental  strength. 

Saxhers's  Series  of  Readers.     New  York;     Ivison  &  Phinney.     Chicago:     S. 
C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

This  valuable  and  popular  series  of  readers  is  on  our  table  for  review.  We 
have  spoken  of  them  during  the  year,  and  have  not  time  -now  to  do  more  than  to 
ieall  atteatioQ  to  them. 
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STATE     TEACHERS'      ASSOCIATION. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  Ottawa  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  December,  1859. 

PROGRAMME      OF      EXERCISES. 

Tuesday^  10  o'clock  am.  —  Opening  Exercises;  President's  Address;  Report  of 
Committee  on  Programme;  Business,  or  Discussions.  1^  o'clock  fm. — Essay  by 
W.  B.  HoDSDEN,  of  Carmi,  on  '  Cheerfulness  as  an  Element  of  Power  in  the  School- 
room'; Report  of  Executive  Board  ;  Business.  R  o'clock  —  Report  of  Committee 
on  Use  of  Bible  in  Schools,  followed  by  Discussion  of  the  same  subject.  7  o'clock 
—  Lecture  by  Edward  Beecher,  D.D.,  of  Galesburg  —  subject,  'Mind'. 

Wednesday,  9  o'clock  am. —  Report  of  Committee  on  Reform  Schools ;  Discussion, 
or  Business.  10  o'clock  —  Address  by  Charles  A.  Dupee,  of  Chicago,  on  'Physic- 
al Education',  followed  by  Discussion  of  same  subject.  II  o'clock  —  Essay  by 
Miss  C.  M.  Grecory,  Principal  of  Mount-Carroll  Seminary ;  Essay  by  P.  D.  Ham- 
mond, of  Danville.  1^  o'clock  p.m. —  Report  of  Committee  on  Phonetics;  Essay 
by  Rev.  C.  Foote,  of  Jersey  ville,  on  'Discipline'.  3  o'clock  —  Address  by  New- 
ton Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  'The  School  and  the 
State';  Discussion  —  subject,  'Ilow  many  hours  per  day  ought  scholars  in  the 
several  grades  of  our  schools  to  be  confined  to  study?'  7  o'clock  —  Lecture  by 
Henry  P.  Tappan,  President  of  University  of  Michigan  —  subject,  'Science  of 
Pedagogy '. 

Thursdai/,  9  o'clock  a.m.  —  Report  of  Committee  on  Making  the  Association  a 
Delegate  Convention ;  Report  of  Committee  on  Teachers'  Profession  ;  Essiiy  by  S. 
M.  Cdtcheon,  of  Springfield  ;  Essay  by  H.  A.  Calkins,  of  Peoria,  on  'Learning 
and  Labor';  Business,  or  Discussions.  11  o'clock  —  Election  of  officers,  l^  o'clock 
p.m.  —  Address  by  D.  A.  Wallace,  President  of  Monmouth  College  ;  Unfinished 
Business ;  Resolutions,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  persons  named  in  the  Programme  will  be  present  at  the 
time  specified  therein.,  that  business  may  not  be  retarded  or  time  lost  by  lack  of 
promptness. 

A  Committee  of  Arrangements  will  meet  teachers  on  their  arrival  at  Ottawa, 
and  assign  them  places.  Teachers  designing  to  attend  the  meeting  will  confer  a 
favor  on  that  committee  by  informing  I.  Stone,  jr.,  or  Thomas  H.  Clark,  of  Ot- 
tawa. 

The  Superintendents  of  the  following  railroads  have  consented  to  grant  free  re- 
turn tickets  to  those  attending  the  meeting:  Galena  and  Chicago;  St.  Louis,  Al- 
ton and  Chicago ;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy.  Answers  have  not  yet  been 
received  from  the  Superintendents  of  some  other  roads  who  have  been  written  to 
in  relation  to  the  matter. 


P.  V.  IIEYWOOD,  "I 

S.  WUIGHT,  i-Com.  on  rrocTRmme, 

i.  M.  CUTCllEON.J 
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